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Am*.  I. — 1.  HUtoria  de  la  Dommadon  de  losArabe$  en  Emonut^ 
sacada  de  varios  Matmscritos  y  Memoriae  Arabigas,  For  el 
Doctor  Don  Jos^  Antonio  Conde,  del  Gremio  y  Claustro  de 
la  Universidad  de  Alcala;  Individuo  de  numero  de  la  Acade- 
mia  Espanola,  y  de  la  de  la  Historia,  su  Antkuario  y  Biblio- 
tecario;  de  la  Sociedad  Matritense;  y  Corresponsal  dela  Aca- 
demia  de  Berlin.    Madrid.   1820^1.     3  torn.  4to. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Domination  des  Arabes  et  des  Maures  en  Espagne 
et  en  Portugal,  depuis  V Invasion  de  ces  Peuples  jusqu'  a  leur 
Expulsion  definitive;  redisee  sur  F Histoire  traduite  de  FArabe 
en  JEspagnol,  de  M.  Joseph  Conde,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Socii- 
tes  savantes,  Bibliothecaire  de  FEscurial,  de  FAcademie  ^His- 
toire, i^c.    Par  M.  de  Marias.     Paris.    1825.    3  torn.  8vo. 

It  was  one  among  the  many  odd  speculations  of  Major  Jardine, 
who  obtained  considerable  reputation  some  forty  years  ago  by  his 
Letters  from  Barbary  and  Spain,  that  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
the  Spaniards  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  mixture  of 
races  which  in  the  course  of  so  many  revolutions  has  been  effected 
in  that  nation.  The  theory  might  afford  matter  for  a  discussion  in 
which  many  curious  physiological  facts  might  be  adduced,  but 
which  could  lead  to  no  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  purity  of  blood  should  have  been  so  scrupulously  regarded  in 
.a  country  where  the  intermixture,  beyond  all  doubt,  has  been 

freater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  There  is  the  old 
berian  stock,  derived  we  know  not  whence,  for  no  affinity  to  any 
other  tongue  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Basque  language: 
Kelts,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans  succeeded;  and  then  a  swarm 
of  Gothic  nations  possessed  the  peninsula  for  three  centuries.  In 
addition  to  all  these  varieties,  the  Greeks  long  maintained  their 
dominion  upon  the  coast;  and  there  was  from  early  times  a  large 
infusion  of  Jewish  blood — the  only  ingredient  of  which  "  the  most 
Catholic*'  nation  is  ashamed;  though  of  all  pedigrees,  that  which 
ascends  to  Abraham  might  properly  be  esteemed  the  proudest. 
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Then  came  the  Mahommedan  conquest;  under  that  appellation 
men  of  many  countries  were  included-— 

''  Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar.** 

The  after-influx  was  mostly  from  Africa,  and  for  the  greater  part 
was  drawn  from  the  Berber  tribes,  who  were  probably,  as  they 
considered  themselves  to  be,  of  Arabian  origin,  but  with  a  Nu- 
midian,  and  perhaps  an  Egyptian  and  a  Punic  cross.  The  Moors 
remained  nine  hundred  years  in  Spain,  and  though  difference  of 
religion  rendered  any  approach  toward  such  an  union  as  should 
'  have  formed-  the  Christians  and  Mabonunedans  into  one  people 
impossible,  a  very  considerable  intermixture  took  place,  at  first  in 
favour  of  the  Moors,  latterly  of  the  Spaniards,  when  they  in  their 
turn  obtained  the  ascendancy.  The  Roman  and  Gothic  conquests 
have  produced  most  effect  upon  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  people :  the  Moors  have  left  the  noblest  remains,  and  in  the 
south  of  Spain  the  manners  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  in- 
habitants to  this  day  bear  traces  of  their  Moorish  descent.  Of 
this  the  French  often  reminded  them  in  times  when  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  nations  was  at  its  height.    Thus  Ronsard  speaks 

of 

— "  Vescadron  ardent 

Des  peuples  bazanis,  m- Mores  d^Ocddent  ;** 

and  in  the  Satire  Menipp6e  the  same  appellation  is  given  them  in 
bitterness,  as  if  it  conveyed  a  national  and  stinging  reproach. 

Yet  Spain  may  regard  the  Moorish  ages  of  its  history  widi 
pride,  in  whatever  light  they  are  considered.  Except  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscoes,  (which  is  the  most  extensive  and  dreadful 
act  of  remorseless  policy  that  has  ever  been  carried  into  effect  in 
modern  times,  and  by  a  Christian  people,)  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  portion  of  its  annals  but  what  is  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
character.  It  comprizes  the  heroic  ages  of  Spain ;  the  romance, 
the  chivalry,  the  poetry  of  Spanish  history  begin  and  end  with 
it.  Hitherto  we  have  only  received  it  as  represented  by  the  Spa- 
nish historians,  except  in  the  brief,  but  curious  and  authentic 
work  of  M.  Cardonne,  which  he  composed  from  Arabic  mate- 
rials. The  deficiency  would  now  have  been  well  supplied,  if  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  had  lived  to  prepare  the  whole  of  his 
papers  for  the  press;  and,  imperfect  as  he  has  left  them,  diey 
form  a  most  important  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  his 
own  country. 

.Don  Jos6  Antonio  Conde  was  bom  at  Peraleja,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca,  and  educated  at  Alcala.  He  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession ;  but  loving  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
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haviag  from  an  early  age  applied  himself  to  the  oriental  Ian* 
guagea,  he  obtaiiied  an  appointment  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Madrid*  and  was  thus  fixed  in  the  very  situation  where  he  could 
be  most  usefully  and  most  happily  employed.  His  first  publica- 
tioQ  consists  of  translations  from  Anacreon  and  Theocritus — a 
javeaile  production*  which  was  well  received.  His  second  was  a 
vernon  of  that  part  of  Edrisi  the  Nubian's  Geography  which  re^ 
lates  to  Spain:  the  Arabic  text  was  published  with  it,  and  he 
added  notes*  which,  according  to  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  are  of 
little  value.  He  was*  however*  a  diUgent  student*  who  neither 
nustook  the  nature  of  his  own  talents*  nor  overrated  them,  but 
was  contented  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literature.  His  merits 
were  properly  appreciated,  and  the  Academy  of  Histoiy  ap- 
point^ hm  their  Antiquary  and  Libnuian ;  but  the  even  tenor 
of  hia  life  was  interrapted  by  Buonaparte's  usurpation  of  Spain* 
A  few  men  of  letters  (to  the  honour  of  letters  and  of  the  Spanish 
character  they  were  but  few)  took  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  atroogest  side*  and  acknowledged  the  intrusive  government. 
Conde  was  one  of  that  unworthy  number*  and  he  accepted*  under 
the  Intruder  Joseph*  the  appointment  of  Archivista,  or  Keeper  of 
the  Records  for  the  Home  Department.  Consequently  he  found 
it  neoessaiy  to  fly  when  the  French  were  driven  from  Madrid*  and 
the  battle  of  Victoria  made  him  an  exile.  He  took  shelter  in 
France,  and  remained  there  in  retirement  till  the  year  1817*  when 
be  waa  permitted  to  return  into  his  own  country.  The  indulgence 
of  the  goveniment  was  not  extended  further*  and  therefore  he  was 
not  restored  to  his  office  in  the  Royal  Library ;  but  the  Academy 
of  History  replaced  him  on  their  list  of  members,  and  reappointed 
him  their  Antiquary.  A  prcq>er  distinction  was  made  here;  the 
government  could  bestow  nothing  more  than  forgiveness  upon 
one  who  had  given  bis  assent  and  consent  to  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tion* but  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy, 
which,  aa  a  literary  body,  took  no  cognizance  of  political  offences. 
In  Ckftnde's  case  the  offence  proceeded  wholly  from  moral  weak- 
ness ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose  minds  are  too  much  occu- 
pied by  their  favourite  pursuits  to  have  any  room  for  ambition*  or 
for  avarice.  In  1820  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Moorish 
History— the  great  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life ;.  he  died 
before  the  second  was  prepiured  for  the  press;  in  its  rough  state* 
however,  he  had  brought  die  work  down  to  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada, which  terminates  the  history  of  the  Moorish  dominion*  but 
not  idaa !  of  die  Moors  in  Spain.  His  unpublished  papers  con- 
sist of  a  translation  of  the  Canticles*  with  notes*  which  are  said  to 
display  much  erudition;  and  a  collection  of  Arabic  poems,  with 
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Spanish  Tenions,  and  a  dissertation  upon  Ae  effect  whidi  the 
Arabian  has  produced  upon  the  Spanish  poetry.  Hislibraiywas 
sold  in  London :  it  was  singularly  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
rarest  Spanish  books. 

If  the  author  were  living,  it  would  become  us  rather  to  thauk 
him  for  what  he  has  performed  in  this  valuable  work,  than  to 
censure  the  plan  upon  which  he  proceeded.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  compiling  a  narrative  from  certain  Moorish  histo- 
rians, presenting,  he  says,  almost  always  a  faithful  translation  of 
their  own  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand 
their  genius  and  style.  His  book,  he  tells  ua,  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  Spaniards  as  the  reverse  of  their  own  histories,  for  as  the 
Spanish  writers  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  Moorish  dynasties,  he 
in  like  manner  disregards  the  affairs  of  Castille  and  Leon.  With- 
out attempting  to  reconcile  the  relations  of  the  different  parties,  or 
even  to  compare  them,  he  gives  the  story  simply  as  the  Moors 
gave  it,  and  even  presents  the  names  of  places  and  persons  as 
they  are  disfigured  and  disguised  by  the  Moorish  pronunciation. 
The  notes  are  few  and  unimportant;  and  the  only  assistance 
which  he  has  afforded  the  reader,  is  that  of  insetting  the  Christian 
date  of  the  year  in  the  margin,  when  the  year  of  the  Hegira  is 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  Conde,  whose 
mind  was  neither  strong  nor  capacious,  had  grown  enamoured  of 
bis  subject,  insomuch  that  his  intellectual  habits  were  more 
Moorish  than  Castillian.  He  preferred  an  Arabic  word  in  many 
cases  where  his  mother  tongue  might  have  supplied  one  precisely 
equivalent,  and  he  attributed  to  the  Arabic  a  far  greater  share  in 
the  structure  of  the  Spanish  language  than  belongs  to  it.  That 
rich  tongue,  he  says,  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  Arabic,  not  in  its 
vocabulary  alone,  but  for  its  idioms,  phrases,  and  metaphorical 
expressions,  that  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect  as  a  mixed 
or  corrupted  Arabic  dialect.  And  he  asserts,  that  some  of  the 
oldest  Castillian  works,  the  Coronica  General  for  example,  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  syntax,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words,  they  might  be  taken  for  books  elegantly  com- 
posed in  that  language — "  no  las  falta  sino  el  sonido  material  de 
(as  palabras  para  tenerlas  por  obras  escritas  en  muy  propia  lengua 
Arabe."  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  mtent  upon  his 
favourite  pursuit,  that  he  thought  and  dreamt  in  Arabic ;  and  he 
acknowledges  that  he  had  neitdber  a  full  knowledge  or  command 
of  his  own  language. 

In  all  this  the  writer's  predilection  is  manifest ;  for  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  Arabic  holds  only  the 
third  place,  and  that  at  a  long  interval,  even  if  the  third  be 
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sBowed  it*  The  basis  of  the  tongue  is  LatiD.  The  Gothic  king^ 
Athaulfus,  wished  to  make  the  conquered  people  acquire  the 
speech  of  4heir  conquerors^  and  lay  aside  their  own  for  it;  but 
^ough  this  was  a  favourite  object  of  his  ambition*  he  found  it 
beyond  his  power.  .The  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  greatly 
exceeds  those  which  are  of  Moorish  extraction.  The  Portuguese 
have  a  dictionary  of  all  the  words  in  their  language  derived  from 
the  Arabic;  they  are  comprized  in  160  small  quarto  pages,  and 
certainly  do  not  amount  to  1500:  the  list  might  be  extended;  but 
if  all  the  Moorish  words  which  are  preserved  throughout  the  pen* 
insula  were  collected,  including  even  such  as  have  become  obso* 
lete>  they  would  not  form  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  vocabulary.  A 
Portugneze  of  great  learning,  the  late  Desembargador  Antonio 
Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  Basque 
roots  was  greater— a  result  of  his  inquiries  which  could  not  have 
been  expected  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  probable  that 
die  words  of  Keltic  extraction  are  quite  as  numerous.  With  re- 
gard- to  the  Arabian  character  of  style  which  Senor  Conde 
ascribes  to  the  early  Spanish  chronicles,  there  is  in  those  chroni- 
cles a  remarkable  resemblance  to  what  in  a  country  where  (thank 
Heaven!)  the  Bible  is  in  the*  hands  of  the  people,  we  may  call 
scriptural  language;  indeed  a  faithful  translation  of  those  chroni- 
cles necessarily  falls  into  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  our 
Bible  in  its  historical  parts.  At  first  this  might  appear  to  confirm 
Conde's  assertion^  that  the  general  construction  of  the  Spanish  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic;  but  the  true  solution  is,  that  barbarous, 
or  semi-barbarous,  history  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  except  where  some  great  corruption  of  taste 
has  become  national,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  The  subject- 
matter  is  the  same  wherever  war  has  been  considered  as  the  great 
business  of  life,  and  the  noblest  employment  of  men;  where  there 
u  this  similarity  of  circumstances,  a  scanty  vocabulary,  and  a 
simple-  straight^forward  manner  of  expressing  clearly  what  is 
strongly  felt,  occasions  the  resemblance  of  style.  The  difference 
arises  wholly  firom  allusions  to  local  images  and  customs 

The  French  translator,  M.  De  Marias,  has  supplied  the 
diasms  in  the  original,  by  inserting  throughout  the  work,  a  brief 
account  of  contemporary  events  in  the  Christian  kingdoms  of 
Spain;  be  has  judiciously  used  the  proper,  or  rather  the  French 
names  of  those  places  which  Senor  Conde  has  left  his  reader  to 
discover,  if  he  can,  in  their  Moorish  disguise ;  and  he  has  pre- 
fixed a  convenient  dironological  table.  A  good  book  has  thus 
been  rendered  more  generally  accessible,  and  more  iq^reeable  for 
those  who  can  be  satisfied  without  much  research.  The  most 
noticeable  error  occurs  in  the  title-page,  where  he  has  made  Senor 
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Conde  Ldbrarian  of  die  Bscurial,  not  knowing  diat  what  is  eaUed 
the  Royal  Library  is  a  separate  coUectioB  at  Madrid. 

The  Spanisfa  writer  gives  a  brief  aoooont  of  the  manuscripts 
which  he  has  followed.  There  is  one  of  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
he  had  made  more  use ;  it  is  the  work  of  Abdala  Aly  ben  Ab- 
derahman  ben  Huzeil  de  Granada,  upon  the  sacred  wars  against 
the  Christians,  and  the  art  of  war  in  ail  its  branches,  as  prac- 
tised in  diose  times  by  the  Moors.  The  manuscript  is  of  consider* 
able  antiquity,  and  very  curious,  Senor  Conde  says,  as  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Moors.  A  tranalatioQ 
of  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  as  good  in  its  kind  as  a 
similar  work  upon  the  Spanish  art  of  war  in  America,  by  Captain 
Bernardo  de  Vargas  Machuca,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able additions  that  could  be  made  to  our  historical  knowledge  of 
Spain.  No  references  are  given  in  the  course  of  the  work;  in 
one  point  of  view  the  omission  is  of  less  consequence  than  if  the 
history  had  been  compiled  from  materials  more  generally  intelli- 
gible and  more  accessible;  but  in  another  it  is  of  more:  for 
though  few  persons  have  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
consulting  his  authorities,  and  few  of  those  v^o  are  so  qualified 
could  have  the  opportunity,  the  difficulty  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular fact  is  very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  printed  books, 
or  in  any  European  language. 

Senor  Conde  has  also  noticed  in  his  preface  certain  woiks,  in 
which  information  upon  the  subject  of  his  history  might  be  sought 
for  and  not  found.  He  speaks  of  the  Arabic  auUiors  published  by 
Selden,  Pocock,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Schultens,  and  Reische,  as 
containing  very  little  that  relates  to  Spain.  There  is  little  in 
Elmacin,  but  more  than  in  any  other  of  those  authors.  Car- 
donne  is  here  said  to  have  had  no  other  authorities  than  those 
which  the  Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo  has  used  in  his  history,  ex- 
cept what  is  found  in  D'Herbelpt;  and  to  have  followed,  without 
any  exercise  of  his  judgment,  the  Spanish  relations  of  miracles 
and  heroic  exploits,  upon  which  the  Moorish  writers  are  alto- 
gether silent.  This  passage  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  ap- 
pear if  Seiior  Conde's  manuscript  had  been  submitted  to  the 
censure  of  the  Holy  Office.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  at 
which  he  hints,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  any  where,  except 
among  the  apostolicals  of  Spain;  but  concerning  die  celebrated 
victories  of  the  Spaniards,  exaggerated  as  they  may  have  been,  no 
conclusion  against  them  could  feirly  be  inferred  from  the  silence 
of  the  Moorish  writers,  even  if  those  writers  had  been  more  exact 
and  copious  in  their  narration  than  they  professed  to  be.  In  the 
official  accounts  published  by  Buonaparte's  government  during 
the  war  in  Spain,  some  of  our  victories  were  never  noticed,  and 
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odieift  wem  dained  for  the  defeated  puty.  Atid  in  a  dcetch  of; 
Iriih  affiurs  during  the  leign  of  Charkis  I.  by  an  Irish  friar,  there. 
m  no  seotum  of  the  Maasacre^ — Father  Harold,  though  hem'ty 
ia  the.cniiae^  was  hnmaae  enough  to  have  aome  miagivings  con* 
eenmig  that  |>art  of  the  tragedy,  and  therefore  he  passed  over 
it  in  siieace. 

Casiri^  wlioae  extracts  frcHn  the  Escurial  manuscripts  were. 
pttUiahed  ia  a  splendid  foim,  is  censured  by  Senor  Conde  as. 
a  hasty,  anperficial,  and  inexact  vniter,  and  the  unfavourable- 
opimoa  is  ratified  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  There  are  two 
bglish  works  of  modem  date  which  would  have  been  noticed  in 
ius  pvrfaoe  if  they  had  been  known  to  the  author.  Bourke's 
Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  b  one;  a  quarto  volume, 
conqpiled  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
withoat  any  merit  of  any  kind.  The  other  is  Major  David  Price's 
ChTooological  Retrospect  of  the  principal  events  of  Mahommedan 
History,  fiom  the  deadi  of  the  Arabian  Liegislator  to  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moehul 
Empire  in.  Hindustaun,  from  original  Persian  authorities.  Tms, 
which  was  printed  at  Brecknock,  (181  £-20,)  in  four  quarto 
vidnines,  is  me  most  extensive  historical  compilation  that  has  as 
yet  been  made  from  Oriental  materials,  and  a  most  interesting 
sod  valuable  work  it  is;  but  except  an  incidental  notice  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  it  contains  nothing  relating  to  that  country. 

Senor  Conde  has  observed,  that  the  Moorish  writers  were  as 
igaorant  of  Spanish  history,  as  the  Spanish  historians  were  of  theirs ; 
bet  in  this  be  is  ui^ust  to  his  countrymen,  for  they  were  much 
more  so,  and  the  cause  for  it  is  apparent.  During  the  height 
of  their  power,  the  Moors  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  Spaniards;  they  regarded  them  as  a  handful  of  barbarians^ 
who  had  taken  dielter  in  the  most  inaccessible  and  worst  part  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  in  independence, 
because  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  subduing  them ;  but  the 
cosqaerors  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  what  they  really  were,  a 
gieat  and  formidable  enemy,  upon  whom  no  length  of  time  could 
efei  confer  any  legitimate  right  to  the  land  which  they  had  invaded, 
sad  &om  whom  it  was  an  hereditary  and  sacred  duty  for  them  to 
recover  their  country.  The  Spanish  accounts  for  the  three  first 
ceotnries  after  the  conquest  are  indeed  of  the  most  meagre  kind, 
being  little  more  than  bare  chronolc^ical  notices;  but  the  col- 
lateial  materials  are  copious,  and  there  is  no  country  in  which 
nich  materials  have  been  consulted  with  more  diligence  than  in 
Spain.  Inscriptions,  coins,  monumentB,  deeds,  diarters  have 
been  investigated  with  great  sagacity  and  consummate  erudition; 
Mid  if  national  pride  and  national  superstition  have  too  lightly 
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accredited  popular  tales,  and  sometimes  ^ven  mipUcit  belief  to 
the  impudent  fabrications  of  interested  pnests  and  lying  monks, 
there  are  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  who  have  manifested 
the  greatest  critic^  acuteness,  and  die  soundest  judgement,  when 
their  minds  were  not  biassed  by  prepossessions,  which  they  would 
have  thought  it  impious  to  doubt,  and  which  it  might  actudly  have 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  have  called  in  question.  Floiez  is  an 
example  of  this,  one  of  those  quiet  and  and  happy^minded  men, 
who,  by  their  patient  and  useful  literary  labours,  have  made  some 
amends  to  society  for  the  evil  connected  with  the  continuance  of  • 
die  monastic  orders.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  is  an  earlier  and 
more  illustrious  instance.  He  was  the  Leland  of  Spain,  but  hap- 
pier in  this  respect  than  Leland,  that  he  lived  to  make  use  of 
the  materials  which  he  collected,  and  brought  down  the  history 
of  his  native  country  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  a  fidelity  and  industry  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  portrait  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  (first  published  by 
Florez  with  his  Viage  Santo,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,)  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  that 
has  ever  been  engraved.  It  represents  him  in  his  priest's  dress, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  spectedes  astride  his  ear;  the  head, 
which  is  perfectly  bald,  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  eyes 
raised  vrith  an  air  of  anxious  thoughtfiilness ;  but  the  intellectual 
is  less  remarkable  than  the  physical  expression,  "  porque  en  su 
Jisonomia  se  conservan  vestigios  nada  equivocos  del  defecto  que 
padeda  Morales,  y  en  que  te  habia  hecho  caer  su  excesivo  y  inconn 
siderado  zelo  en  conservar  la  pureza  virginal'*  These  are  the 
words  of  his  last  editor.  Morales  had  been  a  fanatic  in  his 
youth.  He  was  educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  entered  the  Jeronimite  Order.  Having  incurred 
an  obligation  which  is  opposed  to  the  intention  of  nature,  and 
consequently  cannot  have  been  enjoined  by  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Creator;  he  rendered  it  impossiUe  for  him  to  break  his  vow, 
by  a  desperate  act  of  madness,  which  would  have  qualified  him 
for  a  pnest  of  Cybele,  had  he  lived  under  a  pagan  instead  of 
Papal  superstition.  This  was  early  enough  in  life  for  the  efiects 
to  be  strongly  marked  in  his  countenance ;  the  change  produced 
in  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  was  from  burning  fanaticism 
to  a  sober  but  earnest  bigotry.  The  pleasure  which  as  a  special 
devotee  of  St.  Dominic  (whom  of  all  saints  in  the  calendar  he 
had  chosen  as  his  favourite),  he  might  else  have  taken  in  making 
new  martyrs,  was  innocendy  derived  from  hunting  out  the  relics 
of  old  ones,  vbiting  their  shrines,  restoring  their  worship,  and  in- 
vestigating with  pious  zeal  their  history,  legendary  or  real.    Such 
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reseaiclies  were  connected  wMi  fab  ptursoits  as  Royal  Chromcler 
to  Phflip  II. ;  and  that  king  sent  faim  through  Leon^  Galicia,  and 
Astarias,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  relics,  archives,  lilnraries, 
and  royal  monuments  in  those  provinces.  There  is  perhaps  no 
other  historian  whose  penonal  character  is  so  distinctly  and  yet 
so  natnraUy  developed  in  his  works,  and  this  gives  them  a  peculiar 
interest.  You  smile  at  hb  credulity,  you  wonder  at  his  weak* 
ness,  and  sometimes  pi^  his  prostration  of  mind ;  but  you  be* 
come  acquainted  with  Morales,  and  like  him  at  last  the  better  for 
foibles  which  individualize  himi  detract  nothing  from  his  real 
worth,  and  even  afford  the  most  complete  evidence  of  his  scru* 
pulons  veracity.  Whenever  such  a  history  of  Spain  shall  be  com- 
posed, as  may  leave  no  wish  of  £e  judicious  reader  unsatisfied, 
the  author  of  diat  history  will  be  more  indebted  to  Morales  than 
to  any  other  of  his  predecessors. 

The  order  which  he  pursued  was  that  of  the  kings  of  Castillo 
and  Leon,  in  which  kingdoms  the  other  principalities  and  mon** 
archies  of  the  peninsula,  had  in  his  days,  been  all  absorbed.  A 
general  history  of  Spain,  in  which  the  different  kingdoms  are  se- 
parately treated,  vras  composed  by  his  contemporary,  Estevan  de 
Garibay  y  Zamalloa.  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that,  Garibay 
as  well  as  Mariana,  was  much  beholden  to  Morales,— for  Gariba/s 
work  was  published  first;  they  had  bodi  pursued  the  same  course 
oi  researdi,  among  the  archives,  and  the  deeds  and  charters  of 
die  monasteries;  and  subsequent  writers,  as  well  as  Morales  him- 
self, have  borne  testimony  to  the  diligence  vrith  vriiich  Garibay 
Gonsnlted  these  documents,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
used  them.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  simplicity  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  labours  to  Philip  II.  He,  who  with  unweariable 
industry  had  written  four  lai^e  and  full  folios,  could  not  conceive 
that  any  person  should  diink  it  an  arduous  undertaking  to  read 
diem;  and  therefore  with  die  confidence  of  a  simple  heart,  he  re- 
quests the  king  to  bestow  scnne  portion  of  the  little  leisure  which 
his  great  and  numerous  affiurs  allowed,  in  the  perusal  of  this 
history;  or  at  least,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  look  at  it  in 
those  intervals  of  business  when  he  called  for  a  book.* 

Though  the  struggle  with  the   Moors  forms  the  principal 
matter  of  Spanish  history,  from  the  conquest  down  to  the  age  of 

*  "  E$to  pues  snpUco'  a  V.  Magestade,  ([ue  algunot  rattft  de  lot  pocot,  que  de  ianta  copa 
3r  futmivo  nwmerc  de  negoeht  eontintut  te  rettaren,  quiera  hater  me  mercedet,  en  leer  eAa 


CftrvMcs,  reeiMtnd/ola  cen  te  Real  hmigmdad  que  de  F.  M.  etpero :  a  la  menm  la  qui/em 
aer  en  aqueitot  poem  etpac'm,  quando  par  m^or  y  mejor  expedkion  de  negociot  tra^ 
tadandote  a  algunat  partet  no  remotat  de  $u  Real  cata  y  corte,  y  pede  V,  M.  concluydot  lot 
megocio;  le  den  algil^  Uhro,  y  a  vetet  qualquiera  qne  nuu  a  mano  Be  kaUare,  como  me 
derdaeimuMdecriadoemtiyehfide 
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FdrduMind  wad  Isabdla^  Gaiib^r  nevertbeless  has  treat6d  of  the 
MooriBh  tranaactionfl  in  a  separate  portion  of  his  work*  Neither 
be  nor  Morales  had  any  laibwledge  of  Arabic.  The  Moorish 
part  of  their  materiab  therefore  was  wholly  derived  from  the  Arch-i 
bishop  RodrigOy  and  from- an  early  translation  of  Rasis.  In  the 
next  generation  a  chronicle  of  die  Moors  in  Spain  was  published 
by  Fr.  Jayme  Bleda,  one  of  the  fiercest  bigots  that  ever  incol* 
cated  from  the  press  and  the  pulpit  the  duty  of  persecution.  Me 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  exerted  himself  wi^  greater  zeal  and 
success  than  any  other  persoUi  in  bringing  about  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes;  and  the  large  portion  of  his  work  which  r&f 
lates  to  that  dreadful  measure,  is  truly  valuable ;  in  the  other  parts 
he  has  either  followed  his  predecessors^  or  adopted  in  preference 
die  fabrications  of  Miguel  de  Luna.  For  though  Bleda  was 
stationed  for  some  years  among  the  Moriscoes,  to  forward  their 
conversion,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage extended  beyond  some  acquaintance  with  the  mixed 
speech  which  he  could  not  help  acquiring,  and  which  at  that  time 
was  more  Spanish  than  Arabic;  and  if  he  made  any  search  for 
tfieir  books,  it  would  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing them  as  heretical  and  impious.  Of  the  other  writers  who 
have  undertaken  a  general  history  of  Spain,  Mariana  contented 
himself  with  presenting  in  a  popular  form,  the  materiab  which 
he  found  in  Morales,  Garibay,  the  chronicles,  and  the  pro- 
vincial  histories.  Ferreras  was  a  more  laborious  and  critical 
writer;  but  he  also  was  unacquainted  with  AralHC.  The  im- 
portance of  that  language  in  ail  historical  researches  concerning 
the  chivalrous  age  of  Spain  was  strangely  overlooked  by  all 
the  Spanish  historians,  from  the  time  of  Archbishop  Rodrigo 
Ximenes,  till  Seior  Conde  made  it  the  business  of  his  life.  Yet 
the  Archbishop  had  led  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
trod;  and  another  example  was  itforded  them  by  Joam  de 
Barros,  who  in  his  history  of  Portugueze  Asia,  made  use  both 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities.  It  is  likely  that  in  composing 
his  Europa  Portugueza,  he  had  recourse  to  Moorish  documents ; 
but  that  woric,  with  many  others  of  this  great  man,  has  unfortur 
nately.  been  lost. 

Senor  Conde  observes,  that  impartiality  is  of  all  requisites  for 
an  historian  the  most  essential ;  it  is  however  evident,  m  his  pre- 
face, that  during  the  long  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
dus  branch  of  Spanish  history,  the  Moors  have  found  favour  in 
his  eyes.  He  represents  their  conquest  of  Spain  almost  as  a 
blessing  to  the  conquered  people.  *'  The  conditions  which  they 
imposed,"  he  says,  ''  were  such,  that  the  people  felt  them  as  a 
benefit  instead  of  an  oppression,  and  when  th^  compared  their 
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selves  foitttoate.  The  6ee  exercise  of  dieir  religi^j  d^e  preser*' 
mtionof  dieir  chiurche*,  and  die  sepurity  of  their  perso&g,  goodsj 
and  dmtteb,  coimpensated  for  the  aubmission  and  the  tribute. 
vkkJi  tbe  conquerors  requured."  If  this  «udK>r  had  been  asked  iH: 
what  respect  the  Wisigoths  found  the  .exercise  of  their  religion; 
more  free,  their  places  of  worship  better  preserved,  and  ^eir 
pmons  and  property  more  secure  under  the  Moor9,  dian  under, 
thw  own  kings  and  their  own  laws,  he  would  have  found  it  difr 
ficult  to  explain  or  justify  the  inconsiderate  assertion.  There 
were  in  Spam  certain  classes  and  certain  parties,  to  wh<mi  the 
cooqaest  afforded  either  relief,  or,  what  to  some  of  them  w^ 
more  gratifying,  revenge.  Among  the  latter  were  the  members 
and  partizans  of  a  depressed  dynasty,  as  ako  Count  Julifin  and 
his  friends,  by  which  parties  ^e  invasion  was  invited  and  as-> 
sialed.  Among  the  former  were  the  Arians,  the  Jew8,.iiriio  had 
been  most  inhumanly  penecuted,  and  the  slaves,  who,  if  their 
condition  may  be  estimated  by  the  laws  concerning  them,  were 
in  a  mis^able  state  of  helpless  and  unprotected  servitude.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  no  motive  for  desiring  a  change  which 
brought  to  them  no  possible  advantage.  Neither  was  there  any  thing 
in  tbe  manner  or  consequences  of  that  change  which  might  re- 
concile them  to  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and  of  their  very  name 
as  a  nation.  They  were  free  as  well  as  independent  under  the 
Gothic  kings,  whose  government  was  so  little  oppressive,  where 
diere  was  no  mistaken  principle  of  religion  to  render  it  so,  that 
die  Romani2ed  inhabitants  of  Spain  preferred  their  dominion  to 
that  of  the  Romans ;  a  decisive  fact,  for  which  there  is  the  cour 
temporary  authority  of  Orosius.  But  that  the  yoke  of  the  Moors 
was  not  easy,  nor  their  burthen  light,  appears  (if  new  proof  were 
needed)  from  Conde's  own  relation,  where  it  is  stated,  that  before 
the  ocmquest,  many  African  Christians  migrated  into  Spain^ 
radier  than  continue  in  Africa  under  the  Mahopnmedans. 

The  Moors  who  entered  Spain  were  in  a  very  different  state 
of  civilization  from  that  which  their  descendants  attained  in  the 
splendid  ages  of  Cordoba  and  Granada*  With  all  the  enthusiasm 
tbej  retained  much  of  the  barbarity  that  characteri^ed  the  first 
propagaUnrs  of  Islam,  from  whom,  indeed,  they  were  only  in  the 
second  generation.  But  in  their  arms  they  are  said,  by  Conde's 
Arabic  andiorities,  to  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  Wisigoths, 
which  conqieBsated,  in  the  first  battles,  for  their  great  infenority 
in  numbers.  This  is  remarkable  ^  for  the  Spanish. sword,  which 
the  Romans  had  condescended  to  adopt,  and  which  in  early 
times  was  celebrated  for  its  temper,  m^t  have  beep  thought  as 
efficient  in  action  as  Ike  best  scimitar  of  Damascus;  and  w  arr 
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mourer's  craft  is  one,  which,  as  it  can  never  fall  into  disuse  in  war- 
like ages,  is  not  likely  to  have  partaken  in  the  decline  of  the  arts. 
Here,  however^  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  main  body  of  Roderick's 
army  had  no  other  defensive  armour  than  the  shield.  The  sling 
also  is  mentioned  among  their  weapons;  this  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  retained  by  the  Spanish  population,  than  introduced  or 
adopted,  either  by  the  Romans,  or  by  any  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. The  account  which  Muza  gave  the  Caliph  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  conquered,  was,  that  they  were  lions  in  their  strong 
holds,  ea^es  on  horseback,  and  women  when  in  their  ranks  on  foot ; 
but  that  if  they  saw  an  opportunity,  they  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it,  and  when  defeated,  they  were  goats  in  flying  to  the  mountains. 
Yet  the  Moorish  writer  describes  the  battle  of  Guadalete  as 
being  terrible  as  the  day  of  judgment,  and  lasting  three  days,  the 
furnace  of  the  combat  continuing  to  burn  and  rage  from  day-break 
till  night.  They  had  never,  Muza  said,  made  one  of  his  standards 
retreat,  and  his  Mussulmen  had  never  hesitated  to  attack  double 
their  own  number. 

It  was  in  that  confidence  that  the  invasion  had  been  undertaken, 
for  the  Mahommedan  armies  as  yet  had  gone  on  from  victory  to 
victory,  conquering,  and,  as  they  believed,  still  to  conquer.  The 
Caliph,  when  he  approved  of  the  undertaking,  said,  that  among 
the  traditions  which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  the 
Prophet,  was  a  promise  of  the  extension  of  his  law  into  the 
farthest  west,  and  its  establishment  by  conquest  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  was  one  of  that  class  of  prophecies  which 
tend  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment;  and  if  having  dius  fixed 
themselves  in  Europe,  they  had  pursued  their  enterprize  with  un* 
diminished  ardour,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  Pyrenees  which 
could  then  have  opposed  a  successful  resistance.  But  the  leaders 
were  like  Buonaparte's  generals  in  the  same  country  eleven  centu- 
ries afterwards ;  they  were  jealous  of  each  other :  there  was  no 
agreement  in.  their  views,  and  the  main  object  of  each  was  to  se- 
cure for  himself  as  large  a  portion  of  the  plunder  as  he  could  get 
together.  Muza  is  represented  as  the  most  rapacious.  He  sent  to 
Damascus  a  head  which  was  said  to  be  Roderick's,  preserved  in 
camphor ;  for  the  Moorish  writer  says,  diat  Roderick  was  slain  in 
the  action  by  Tarik,  with  a  spear,  and  observes,  that  such  is  the 
fate  of  kings  who  make  themselves  conspicuous  in  battle.  And 
when  Muza  was  recalled  to  Syria  himself,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  four  hundred  males  of  royal  family  from  Spain,  all  wear- 
ing crowns  of  gold,  and  golden  girdles.  This  has  an  air  of  fic- 
tion, like  the  story  that  in  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Toledo 
th^y  found  the  crowns  of  all  the  deceased  kings,  four  and  twenty 
in  number>  each  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  inscribed  with 
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the  name  of  its  former  owner,  the  yean  of  his  vei|pi,aiid.of  his  ase. 
Muza  8  own  fote  is  one  of  those  stories  which  might  serve  to  pomt 
a  moral  in  a  sdiool-boy's  declamation.  The  riches  which  he  had 
amassed  in  his  conquests  were  seized  by  the  Caliph^  he  was 
beaten,  be  was  exposed  in  the  sun»  and  finally  thrown  into  prison, 
while  orders  were  sent  into  Africa  and  Spain,  for  putting  all  his 
sons  to  death.  And  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  morality 
which  the  Mahommedan  religion  inculcateSi  These  orders  were 
delivered  to  two  commanders  in  Spain,  they  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  Muza,  and  of  his  son  Abdalaziz,  who  was  then  governor 
of  that  country.  Ttiey  happened  to  be  together  when  the  de- 
spatches arrived,  and  the  letters,  it  is  said,  fell  from  their  hands, 
when  they  saw  the  fatal  contents.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  one  of 
them, ''  that  the  enmity  and  envy  of  Muza's  rival  can  have  been 
carried  so  far,  and  prove  so  successful  as  to  procure  this  recom- 
pense for  his  services  I"  But  they  concluded  in  the  true  spirit  of 
their  false  religion, — '*  God  is  good,  and  he  enjoins  us  to  obey  the 
Caliph's  commands."  In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  Abdalaziz,  which,  because  of  his  popularity,  was  an 
enterprise  of  considerable  danger,  they  raised  against  him  a  false 
accusation  that  Roderick's  queen,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  had 
perverted  him  from  the  faith,  and  that  he  favoured  the  Christians 
for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Caliph,  and  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  foe  himself.  And  by  this  artifice  the  soldiers 
were  induced  to  execute  the  Caliph's  order,  and  put  him  to  death. 
His  head  was  preserved  with  camphor,  and  sent  in  a  precious 
casket  to  Damascus,  when  the  Caliph,  with  Oriental  inhumanity, 
uncovered  it  in  Muza's  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he  recognized 
the  face !  The  father  turned  away  his  eyes  and  answered,  "  I 
know  it  well !  the  curse  of  God  be  upon  him  who  has  assassinated 
a  better  man  than  himself!"  He  was  then  permitted  to  go  whither 
he  would,  and  grief  and  indignation  soon  brought  him  .to  the 
grave. 

Thisact  of  Mahommedan  policy  was  far  from  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  Caliphs  in  Spain.  The  Turkish  writer,  Ewlia, 
accounts,  entirely  to  his  ownlsatisfaction,  for  the  numberless  mu- 
tinks  and  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  Constantinople,  by 
tiie  unfortunate  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  Constantine 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  imperial  city.  The  sun  was  in  Cancer, 
therefore  what  but  obliquity,  and  commotion,  and  insurrection, 
could  be  expected  ?  Had  Ewlia  been  asked  to  explain  by  what 
fatality  it  was  that  the  same  evils  have  continually  disturbed  the 
capitals  of  every  Mahommedan  government,  he  would  have  found 
some  fanciful  solution  as  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  <]^uite  as 
valid,  rather  than  have  looked  for  the  real  cause  in  the  institutions 
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of  a  bike  rdigioOi  with  uriiich  polygamy  and  despotism  are  inse- 
parably connected.  Polygamy  miakes  tbe  succession  insecure, 
so  that  in  the  most  regular  govenmients  of  this  kind»  the  sultan  com- 
mences his  reign  as  naturally  by  putting  his  score  or  two  of  bro^ 
thers  to  deatfa»  as  the  queen  bee  commences  hers  by  darting  her 
sting  into  every  cell  that  contains  a  princessHroyal.  Despotism 
takes  away  all  security  for  life  or  property ;  but  the  irresponsible 
ruler  is  not  more  secure  than  the  unprotected  subject,  and  the 
effect  of  the  system  upon  those  who  are  arm^d  with  power,  is  to 
render  them  reckless  and  merciless  while  their  authority  lasts. 
^'  liet  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,^  is  the  philosophy 
of  a  Mahommedan  governor,  though  he  majf,  perhaps,  be  sincere 
enoi^^h  in  his  belief,  to  substitute  some  oidier  mode  of  indul- 
gence for  drinking.  A  different  result  itf  produced  upon  tbe 
great  body  of  the  people,  whose  better  fate  it  is  to  suffer  injuries 
rather  than  to  inflict  them ;  they  learn  a  habit  of  obedience ;  they 
acquire  a  passive  fortitude  which  is  not  to  be  overcome,  a  spirit 
of  resignation  under  all  trials,  which,  though  forced  upon  them, 
and  made  as  it  were  a  part  of  their  nature  by  unhappy  circum- 
stances, partakes,  nevertheless,  of  religion,  whereon  it  rests,  and 
in  the  perfect  submission  which  it  induces  to  the  will  of  God, 
brings  with  it,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope;  a  saving  as  well  as  a 
consoling  virtue.  There  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  Islam  has 
produced  good,  and  nothing  but  good ;  this  it  has  done  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  where  it  has  reclaimed  men  or  freed  them  from 
such  horrors  as  are  practised  among  the  Giagas,  the  Ashantees, 
and  the  people  of  Dahomey.  There  are  other  parts  in  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  good  or  evil  of  its  triumph  has  been 
greater,  and  some  there  are  where  the  evil  plainly  and  greatly 
preponderates ;  but  every  where  this  effect  is  found,  this  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  this  is  the  redeeming  part  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion. 

By  the  removal  of  Muza,  and  the  murder  of  Abdalaziz  his 
son,  the  Caliphs  accelerated  that  sort  of  anarchy  to  which  siich 
governments  uniformly  tend,  and  to  which  Spain  was  then  more 
liable  than  any  other  part  of  their  dominion,  being  the  most 
remote  from  the  seat  oi  empire,  and  divided  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  Mahommedan  world  by  the  sea.  The  conquerors  were 
no  longer  kept  together  by  old  habits  of  respect  or  of  attachment 
to  the  representative  of  a  distant  Caliph,  and  they  arrayed  them>- 
selves  in  factions  according  to  their  different  countries,  Syrians 
or  Arabs,  Egyptians  or  Moors :  they  did  not  yet  proceed  to  hos- 
tilities against  each  other,  but  they  plundered  the  Christians  with^ 
out  mercy;  and  the  unhappy  Goths,  who  had  submitted  to  the 
yoke,  had  reason  to  envy  the  condition  of  their  braver  brethren, 
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idio  maiotamed  their  independenco  qi  the  Pyreneea,  in  Asturiaau 
•od  in  Oalicitf.  An  Emir  was  seat  from  iVf rica  with  an  army  of 
Mogprabins,  conjposed  chiefly  of  men  who  were  too  mutinous  to 
be  safe  subjects  m  their  own  country*  He  found  that  th^  best 
means  of  restoring  subordination,  was  to  divide  the  land,  and 
to  settle  the  different  nations,  and  even  different  tribes,  in  such 
parts  of  Spain  as  most  resembled  the  hmd  <^  their  nativity. 
Spain  has  been  blest  with  so  many  natural  advantages,  that 
the  Moors  delighted  in  comparing  it  with  all  the  most  fortanate 
parts  of  their  known  world  :  it  was  Syria,  they  said,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  sky  and  the  fertility  of  Its  soil;  Yemen  the  happy,  for  its 
temperature;  India  for  its  flowers  and  aromatic  plants ;  Hegiaa 
for  Its  frnits  and  other  produce ;  China  for  its  precious  mines; 
Adem  for  the  utility  which,  its  coasts  afforded.  But  even  Spain 
had  its  favoured  provinces,  and  there  was  a  competition  between 
the  Syrians  and  Arabs  for  the  country  about  Cordoba,  which  was 
tetminated  by  the  Emir's  authority.  In  the  conmromise  whidh 
he  adjusted,  Murcia  was  allotted  to  some  of  the  Arabs»  and  the 
a]Jotfflent_brought  to  the  proof  that  good  faith  of  the  conquerors 
which  Senor  Conde  has  unthinkingly  extolled. 

There  was  a  Gothic  baron,  by  name  Theudemir,  who  made  a 
brave  stand  against  the  invaders  after  the  defeat  and  disappear* 
anoe  of  Roderick.  Voltaire,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  has 
endeavoured  to  identify  him  with  Pelayo;  following  in  this,  the 
Archbishop  Pierre  de  Marca,  who  not  only  contrived  to  persuade 
himself  that  Theudemir's  successor,  Athanagild,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  first  Alfopso ;  but  endeavoured  to  persuade  others, 
that  Athanagild  and  Alphonso  were  the  same  name,  because  the 
last  syllable  of  the  former  is  found  in  Udefonso.  M.  De  Marlins 
supports  Voltaire  in  this  opinion.  Had  there  been  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition  in  its  favour,  the  statCi- 
ment  of  the  Arabian  writers,  whom  Rodrigo  Ximenes  followed, 
and  of  those  from  whom  Conde's  materials  are  drawn,  would  be 
sufficient  to  disprove  it :  the  scene  of  Theudemir's  actions  being 
there  as  distincdy  placed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  as  those  of  Pelayo 
are  in  the  north,  by  all  the  Spanish  historians.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  diat  the  stratagem  which  Theudemir  is  said  to  have 
practised  at  Orihuela,  making  the  women  dbguise  themselves  as 
men,  and  mount  the  walls,  and  obtaining  good  terms  by  this 
false  displi^  of  strength,  is  like  the  story  of  William  Tell  and  the 
apple,  a  twioeo^told  Ule,  borrowed  from  earlier  Mahommedan 
faistoiy ;'  Khaled,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord/'  having  been  deceived 
by  a  similar  artifice  at  Yemaumah,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Moaeilama.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  Theudemir  suc- 
ceeded in  conclu<Ung  with  the  Moors  more  favourable  terms 
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than  were  accorde4  to  those  who  Bubmitted  after  less  opposition, 
or  opened  their  gates  to  the  invaders ;  the  payment  of  a  fixed  tri- 
bute was  to  leave  his  vassals  free,  not  only  from  any  other  de- 
mand, but  from  all  interference.  This  treaty,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Moors  with  all  formality  "  in  the  name  of  God/* 
was  now  set  aside ;  and  the  Mussulmen  reconciled  their  consciences 
to  a  direct  and  gross  breach  of  faith,  by  maintaining,  that  though 
it  was  binding  so  long  as  Theudemir  Uved,  they  were  not  bound 
to  observe  it  with  his  successor.  Accordingly  they  took  posses- 
sion of  his  domains,  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 

The  partition  was  not  made  with  more  violence  than  the  Nor- 
mans exercised,  when  they  took  possession  of  England ;  nor  did 
it  approach  within  any  measurable  degree  to  the  iniquity  and 
cruelty  practised  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  later  age  in  then*  Indian 
repartindenios.  But  the  feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations 
carried  vrith  it  seeds  of  improvement  which  sprang  up  wherever 
diat  system  was  established,  though  some  of  them  fell  among 
thomSi  and  some  upon  stony  ground.  Mahommedanism  has 
carried  vrith  it  tares  and  poisonous  weeds.  Except  in  the  co-ex- 
tension of  the  language  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
£eeling  of  religious  fellovirship  which  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  that  point  upon  the  globe  may 
induce,  its  whole  tendency  is  barbarizing.  Everywhere  where  it 
found  cirilization,  it  has  checked  it,  and  keeps  it  down  to  its  own 
low  standard.  Despotic  governments  have  been  called  patri- 
archal by  an  abuse  of  language  and  of  reasoning,  because  they 
are  a  corruption  of  the  patriarchal  form ;  and  there  is  this  re« 
semblance  between  a  family  and  such  a  government,  that  the 
members  of  a  household  are  not  more  dependant  for  their  comfort 
upon  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  master,  than  the  subjects 
of  a  despotic  state  are  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  despot. 
They  enjoy  a  season  of  prosperity  under  a  benevolent  ruler,  if 
vigour  be  found  in  him  united  with  benevolence ;  but  the  union 
is  rare :  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  despotism  to  destroy  both  in 
those  who  are  in  a  station  which  places  them  above  all  restraint ; 
and  when  the  sceptre  is  in  a  weak  hand,  the  weight  of  tyranny  is 
felt  everywhere.  In  this  age  the  Caliphs  were  not  weak ;  but  they 
were  distant  from  Spain,  and  the  effect  of  distance  was  what  that  of 
weakness  would  have  been.  Therefore  this  was  an  age  of  anarchy, 
and  the  Moorish  writers  have  told  us  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  people.  The  sole  object  of  the  chiefs  was  to  maintain  their 
own  authority,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  only  be 
done  by  allowing  their  followers  full  license.  The  inferior  governors 
-looked  upon  the  people  committed  to  their  care  as  sheep,  whom 
they  were  not  to  protect,  but  to  fleece.    Their  only  occupation 
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io  paisiiig  from  place  to  place,  with  an  armed  force,  to  col- 
lect tributies,  aod  levy  arbitrary  imposts*  The  great  part  of  the 
MahomoiedaQ  populatioQ  suffered  little  lea^  tbaa  the  tributary 
Christiana*  The  independent  Christi^ps  are  spoken  of  as  having 
no  other  a^lMm  than  the  defiles  and  recfsanea  of  the  mountain^j 
where  they  were  hunted  like  wild  beastf.  Wild  bueasts  they  are 
caliedy  and  the  war  against  them  is  described  as  a  chaae.  The 
time  came  when  the  Spaniards  took  up  the  m^tftphor  in  theiir 
turn. 

It  14  likely  that  this  state  of  general  lawlessness  and  insecurify 
disposed  the  Spanish  Jews  to  the  extraordinary  movement  which 
look  place  among  them  in  this  first  age  of  anarchy.  The  Moorish 
conquest  bad  been  a  desirable  event  for  thepi,  apd  great  numbers 
of  this  ill-fated  race  had  migrated  in  consequence  from  Africa 
into  Spain;  many  of  them  were,  probably,  the  survivors  or  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  beeii  driven  out  by  persecution* 
They  were  wealthy  as  well  as  numerous ;  this  is  expressly  no* 
tice4«  Doubtless  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  bad  passed 
ihroiigh  their  hands,  as  regular  dealers  in  whatever  was  exportable^ 
At  present  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  Jews  hold  but 
loosely  to  their  religioi^ ;  and  indifference  brings  about  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  a  change  of  profession  in  their  families,  while 
the  inferior  classes  are  thoroughly  debased  by  the  most  sordid 
pursuits  of  gain.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  in  latter  times  appeals 
to  their  national  faith  have  been  m^e  in  vain ;  Richard  Brothers 
excited  no  stir  among  thepi  by  his  prophecies  and  promises;  and 
when  Napoleon  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  found  no 
encouragement  for  proceeding  in  the  projects  which  he  might 
have  formed  for  restoring  them  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  love 
of  gain  naturally  became  their  besetting  sin,  when  they  were  shut 
out  from  the  more  honouraible  ways  of  ambition.  But  in  former 
ages  it  had  not  eaten  into  the  core  of  the  nation ;  that  stubbornness 
which  one  of  our  old  divines  has  so  finely  called  **  a  strong  hope 
maligptfied,'*  was  then  not  only  a  lively,  but  an  active  principle, 
alert  and  always  expecting  the  fulfilment  of  its  impossible  hope, 
and  therefore  every  one,  whether  impostor  or  madman,  who 
appealed  to  that  hope,  found  multitudes  to  follow  him.  The 
Moorish  history  tells  us,  that  all  the  Spanish  Jews,  aod  many  of 
the  same  nation  from  France,  set  out  for  Syria,  with  the  intention 
of  joining  one  of  their  countrymen  there,  by  name  Zonaria,  who 
called  himself  the  Messiah :  it  is  added,  that  they  forsook  every 
thing  for  this  expedition,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  property 
waa  taken  possession  of  by  the  Emir,  for  the  use  of  the  state* 
The  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  which  the  Archbishop 
Pierre  de  Maica  had  considted,  but  the  impostor  is  there  called 
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Sereous,  and  the  account  seems  to  express  that  he  led  die- Jews 
out  of  Spain,  not  that  they  went  to  join  him.  The  miserable  end 
which  must  have  awaited  the  expedition  is  no  where  stated. 
.  The  Spaniards  were  not  able  to  profit  by  the  disunion  of  their 
invaders  at  this  time  ;  but  it  afforded  them  an  interval  of  compa- 
rative rest.  There  is  no  other  example  in  the  modem  history  of 
£urope  of  so  complete  an  overthrow  as  that  by  which  the  domt- 
iiion  of  the  Wisigoths  was  subverted  and  swept  away.  The 
slaughter  had  been  very  great,  for  they  fought  well,  and  in  the 
pursuit  no  mercy  was  shown  :  during  three  days,  the  Caliph  was 
assured  the  edge  of  the  sword  had  liot  been  turned  aside  from  the 
fugitives :  the  apostasy  it  may  be  believed  was  greater,  for  the 
Moors  went  as  the  armed  missionaries  of  the  Prophet;  and  in 
whatever  country  they  established  themselves  they  were  joined  by 
that  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  all  professions  are  alike.  The 
women  who  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conquerors,  whether 
they  retained  their  own  religion  or  forsook  it,  became  the  mo- 
thers of  Mahommedan  children.  And  the  great  body  of  th^ 
people  who  submitted  and  lived  as  tributaries>  gradually  lost  their 
language,  though  they  preserved  their  faith,  and  adopting  with 
the  speech  of  the  Moors  many  of  their  customs,  acquired  the 
name  of  Muzarabes.  When  the  kingdom  of  the  Wisigoths  was 
destroyed,  their  very  name  as  a  living  people  was  extinguished; 
The  disappearance  of  an  appellation  by  which  the  kings  and  lords 
and  military  part  of  the  nation  had  proudly  and  jealously  distin* 
|[uished  themselves  during  three  centuries  of  dominion,  seems  to 
mdicate  that  the  character  which  they  had  acquired  during  their 
supremacy,  rendered  the  name  inconvenient  after  their  downfall, 
and  that  they  were  glad  to  merge  it  in  the  general  appellation  of 
Spaniards,  toward  which  no  enmity  was  borne  by  tne  people  of 
those  provinces  wherein  they  found  shelter,  neither  by  the  Basques 
or  old  iberian  race,  nor  by  the  Sueves  and  Alans,  whose  descend* 
ants  were  in  possession  of  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Por^ 
tugal.  The  hypothesis  which  would  find  a  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
Goths  in  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  as  gratuitous  and  as  un- 
tenable as  that  which  derives  the  origin  of  these  miserable  people 
from  the  Moors,  who  escaped  after  the  great  defeat  by  Charles 
Martel.  The  only  probable  supposition  concerning  the  Cagots 
is,  that  they  were  lepers,  who  were  originally  separated  from  so- 
ciety on  account  of  tiieir  malady ;  and  whose  descendants  inherited 
the  obloquy  and  odium  attached  to  that  disease,  after  the  dis- 
ease had  worn  itself  out.  This  supposition  is  supported  by 
every  thing  that  appears  concerning  their  history,  and  even  by  the 
name  which  is  given  them^in  certain  laws  :  Ga^os  they  are  -there 
called.     M.  Ramond,  in  his  very  interesting  volume  upon  the 
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Pyrenees,  writes  ^wcfrdCqffbs,  following  some  erroneous 
authority.  It  would  otherwise  have  reminded  him  that  Gafoia 
the  Spanish  word  for  a  leper. 

The  lesson  wbich  the  Moors  received  ffx>m  Charles  Martel 
was  not  lost  upon  them.  Before  that  memoraUe  event  the  cha- 
racter which  they  gave  of  the  people  of  Afranc  was,  that  they 
were  infinite  in  number,  prompt  in  attack,  coun^eous  in  fight,  but 
heartless  and  fearful  in  defeat*  After  this  battle  they  remarked, 
that  "he  who  struggles  against  the  eternal  decrees  of  fate,  wearies 
himself  in  vain."  Under  the  indefinite  name  of  Afraac  every  thing 
beyond  the  Ebro  appears  to  be  designated  in  these  volumes :  some 
conquests  they  made  beyond  that  river,  and  retained  them ;  but 
when  tfiey  reached  the  Pyrenees,  plus  ultra  was  not  to  be  their 
motto.  Narbonne,  which  they  called  one  of  their  many  Medinas, 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain;  and  when  a  powerful  dynasty  was 
at  length  established  in  the  Peninsula,  any  seal  which  arose .  for 
an  Atigei  or  Anti-Crusade,  found  sufficient  employment  upon 
the  Leonese  and  OaUcian  frontiers.  The  revolution  which  intn>- 
duoed  that  dynasty,  and  with  it  the  splendid  age  of  Mahomm&- 
danism  in  Spain^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Oriental  his- 
tory. Merwaun,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Ommeyah  race,  was  a  man 
of  great  experience,  and  distinguished -for  ability  as  well  as  cou- 
rage :  his  general  was  unrivalled  in  military  reputation,  and  his 
minister  is  said  to  have  been  second  to  no  statesman  upon  earth 
in  sagacity  and  political  skill.  **  Had  tliese  things  been  other- 
wise," says  the  thoughtful  historian,  \vhom  Major  Price  has 
foBowed,  *'man  in  his  short-sighted  and  imperfect  survey  of 
events,  would  have  ascribed  the  result  to  the  ordinary  operation 
of  w^dc  counsels,  pusillauimity,  and  indolence.  But  God  so 
ordained  it,  to  afford  us  an  awful  example,  that  the  fate  of  states 
and  empires  doth  not  depend  upon  the  degrees  of  human  capacity, 
but  upon  the  inscrutable  operations  of  his  mysterious  prov^ 
dence."  Merwaun  had  been  warned  of  danger  in  time  by  the  chief 
on  whom  he  relied  most,  and  who  desi^ved  his  confidence.  '  The 
waiving  was  given  in  verse : — ''  I  have  seen  sparks  among  tl^e 
cold  ashes — I  fear  they  may  kindle  into  a  flame:  [f  it  be  not  extin- 
guished by  a  timely  hand,  that  flame  will  consume  not  trees  and 
ibrests,  but  the  lives  of  meto.  I  saw  this  and  said,  oh !  who  can 
tell  me  whether  the  representative  of  Ommeyah  sleeps,  or  is 
awake  and  watdiful  ?" — Many  poeins  and  fragments  of  poetry  are 
inserted  by  Conde  in  his  history,  as  connected  with  it,  and  illus- 
tntive  of  the  Moorish  character ;  but  much  to  their  injury  be  has 
pieaented  them  in  verse,  which  he  should  not  have  done  without 
annexing  a  literal  translation^  even  if  he  had  been  more  confident 
of  his  skill  in  bis  own  language. 

c2 
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had  hitheno  concealed  his  name  and  persecuted  extraction,  de* 
dared  thetm  when  he  reached  his  tribe,  because  his  mother  was  oi 
tlieir  stock,  and  he  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  them  as  a  kins- 
vaa^,  and  received  into  their  protection.  From  thence  he  was  in- 
vito by  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  parties  in  Spain, 
to  come  among  them  as  the  representative  of  the  Ommeyadea, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  that  country  by  estaUishivg 
himself  there  as  their  Caliph.  Abderahman  did  not  hesitate  to. 
accept  this  invitation ;  the  old  sheik  of  the  Zenates  gave  him  his 
blessing.  **  My  son/'  said  he,  **  since  God  has  called  thee  into 
this  path,  foUpw  it  bravely;  and  in  truth  it  is  with  the  horse  and 
the  spear  that  the  honour  of  a  lineage  is  to  be  maintained."  The 
young  men  of  the  tribe  volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  landed 
with  a  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  a  few  days  was  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Abderahman's  reception  in  Spain  resembles  in  many  respects 
ike  restoration  of  our  Charles  the  Second ;  there  was  something 
of  a  similar  hereditary  attachment,  a  similar  anarchy  pre* 
ceded,  and  the  like  necessity  of  a  settled  government  was  acknow* 
ledged.  Two  chiefs  resisted — Jusuf,  the  one,  was  slain  in  battle; 
tlie  other  made  his  peace,  was  apprehended  afterwards  upon  a 
true  or  false  accusation,  and  was  put  to  death  in  prison.  The 
history  of  Jusufs  son  Abulaswad  is  extraordinary  enough  for 
romance,  and  might  form  the  subject  of  a  tragic  poem.  He  was 
young  enough  to  have  his  life  spared  in  compassion  after  his 
father  s  death ;  but  this  compassion  extended  only  to  his  life,  and 
he  was  closely  imprisoned  at  Cordoba  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall,  where  his  brother's  head  was  exposed  on  a  hook  over  .the 
ci^y  gates.  Hard  hearts  will  sometimes  be  softened  by  the  pa* 
tient  sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  helpless;  and  after  many 
years  his  keepers  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  al- 
lowing him  to  come  out  into  the  light  and  air !  Whether  he  bad 
premeditated  a  scheme  of  escape  if  opportunity  should  ever  be 
afforded  him,  or  whether  the  hope  and  the  design  at  that  moment 
instantaneously  occurred,  on  coming  into  the  hght,  he  moved  his 
arms  and  eyes  as  if  long  confinement  in  darkness  had  extin- 
guished the  sense  of  sight ;  and  so  well  he  acted  a  blind  man's 
part,  that  more  indulgence  was  given  him,  and  he  was  at  length 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  in  a  lower  apartment,  which  was 
cooler  than  his  prison,  and  to  fetch  water  for  his  own  use  from  the 
cistern.  Some  friends  of  his  family  obtained  access  to  him,  with 
whom  he  concerted  his  plans,  escaped  from  a  window  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  cistern,  swam  the  Guadaiquevir,  found  a 
horse  and  garments  ready  for  him,  and  fled  first  to  Toledo,  then  to 
the  mountains  of  Jaen,  where  a  body  of  outlaws  were  ready  to 
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receive  hiiti  as  their  leader.  When  Abderabman  was  inrormed  of 
his  escape,  which  wa84X>ncealed  in  fear  of  his  resentment  as  long 
as  it  couM  be^  kept  secret,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  lesson  €>f 
eternal  vnsdom  to  teach  him,  that  we  can  never  do  good  to  the 
evil  vnthout  doing  evil  to  th(  good.  There  is  worldly  wisdom  in 
the  mazini :  and  diat  wisdom  never  teaches  a  worse  lesson  than 
when  it  makes  men  repent  their  acts  of  generosity  and  mercy. 
Byt  Abderabman  had  in  this  case  no  such  cause  for  self-reproach. 
Better  had  it  been  for  Abulaswad  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
yonth  dian  to  have  grown  up  in  die  solitude  and  darkness  of  a 
prison ;  and  in  the  miserable  course  of  his  remaining  life,  he  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  better  also  to  have  died  in  that  imprison- 
ment than  to  live  in  continual  insecurity,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  prolonging  a  precarious  and  wretched  e&istence  f roni  day 
to  day.  He  had  been  gladly  received  by  a  set  of  outlaws  as  their 
leader,  because  they  expected  to  find  in  him  one,  who,  like  them- 
selves, was  ready  to  run  all  desperate  hazards,  and  who  had  the 
hardihood  of  character,  without  which  success  in  such  a  career  is 
imposnble :  tliey  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  sense  of  duty., 
any  feeling  of  attachment  to  his  family,  or  any  compassion  for  ius 
uamerited  masfortnnes.  In  the  desultory  warfare,  which  was  aU 
that  his  numbers  enabled  him  to  carry  on,  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and  being  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  there  were  persons 
who  advised  him  to  throw  lumself  upon  Abderabman'^s  mercy,  of 
nhose  <^aracter  cruelty  made  no  part.  Abulaswad  had. felt  diat 
Us  mercy  was  cruelty ;  the  choice  however  at  this  time  was  not  in 
his  power.  .He  knew,  he  said,  what  must  be  the  issue  of  such  a 
contest,  but  in  his  situation  he  was  compelled  to  do  whatever  the 
meanest  fellow  in  his  company  thought  fit  to  suggest.  Yet  these 
nam  had  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  and  none  was  foiuul  to  betray  him, 
when  be  was  pursued  like  a  .hunted  deer.  He  was  driven  into 
Aigarve^-^escapedfrom  the  Alcaides  of  Badajoz  and  Alcantara, 
and  wididrawing.secretly  from  the  handful  of /followers  who  still 
reuained,  entered  Coria  alone.  There  he  was  concealed  awhile, 
bat  thither  also  he  seems  to  have  been  tracked^  for  he  withdrew 
into  the  woods,  and  there,  says  the  historian,  lived  like  a  wolf  in 
sotitiide>  looking  back  updn  the  years. which  he  had  spent  in  cap- 
tivity and  darkness  as  a  time  of  comparative  happiuess*  This 
mode  of  life  so  altered  his  appearance,  that  he  was  no  longef  in 
fear  of  being  recognized  ;  and,  therefore,  venturing  again  among 
his  fellow-creatures,  he  went  to  Alaria,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  there  were  still  friends  of  his  family ;  aud  there,  about  a 
year  afterwards,  death  delivered  him  from  what  had  to  him  beep 
indeed  anMserable.world.  ' 

.In  adventures-  of  this  kind  our  feelings  are*  and  ought  lo  b^. 
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always  with  tlie  oppressed  and  suffering  pArty.  But  ifcis  is  ^ 
only  instance  in  which  Abderahman  appears  like  a  Mahonmedaii 
despot,  for  be  was  not  more  vigorous  in  estabHahkig  and  mainr 
taining  his  authority^  than  he  was  popular  for  the  general  equity 
Md  beneficence  of  his  administration.  Aly  Ben  Mogueith,  the 
Waiy  of  Cairoan,  invaded  Spain  with  an  African  «rmy,  in  favour 
of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs :  he  was  defeated  and  slain;  and»  to  the 
4ii8nfay  of  the  people  of  Cairoan,  his  head,  one  morning,  was 
found  fastened  to  the  pillar  in  the  market-place  of  that  city,  with 
a  paper,  sayin  v,  this  was  the  punishment  wnich  Abderahman  Ben 
Moavia  Ben  Ommeyah  inflicted  upon  such  rash  enemies-  as  Aly 
Ben  Mogueith.  But  he  received  into  his  service  the  Africans  who 
escaped  from  the  defeat,  thereby  strengthening  himself;  and  that 
he  might  have  a  preponderance  of  men  on  whose  attachment  he 
could  rely,  he  sent  emissaries  to  invite  from  Syria  the  surviving 
friends  of  his  house.  There  was  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  policy,  in  this.  '  When  Abderahman  con- 
demned Abulaswad  to  pine  in  confinement  Imd  darkness,  he  was 
.made  cruel  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  necessity  of  self-preser- 
vation— fear  and  foresight  influenced  him;  a  man  of  sterner  cha- 
racter would  have  ordered  die  youth  to  instant  execution.  But  if 
Abulaswad  had  trusted  to  his  compassionate  nature,  when  all 
other  hope  had  failed,  that  confidence  would  not  have  been  de- 
ceived; for  after  his  disappearance  from  the  scene,  a  remaining 
son  of  Jusuf  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  in  cbainfl  to  receive 
his  sentence:  the  prisoner  threw  himself  at  Abderabman's  feet, 
and  asked  for  mercy;  he  obtained  not  only  his  hfe,  but  honours 
and  possessions  suitable  to  his  former  rank,  and  the  king  .had  in 
him,  from  that  time  forth,  a  faithful  subject.  Abderahman  felt 
himself  then  secure  in  his  dominions.  His  dis^sositiui  was  natu- 
rally  affectionate  and  benevolent,  and  prosperity  and  power  did 
.not  corrupt  it.  There  is  a  little  poem  of  his  addressed  4o  thefirst 
palm-tree  which  was  introduced  into  Spain,  smd  whidi^  by  kis 
.command,  had  been  transplanted  in  its  fnU  growth  from  Africa 
to  the  guden  which  he  made  at  Cordoba.  This  pOem,  the 
Arabian  historian  says,  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one;  it'repre- 
'  sent  him,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  greatness,  regretting  the  seeata 
of  his  youth. 

''  Fair  palm-tree^  thou  also  art  a  stranger  here !  The  gentle  airs  of 
Algarbe  court  and  kiss  tliee.  Thy  roots  are  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil;  thy 
head  is  erected  towards  Heaven:  but  tliou  too  wouldst  shed  tears  of  bit- 
terness, if,  like  me,  thou  couldst  Idok  back  ! '  But  thou  feelest  n6t,  as  I 
do,  the  calamities  of  fortune.  I  wept  under  the  palms  which  the  ¥brat 
waters,  when  my  unhappy  fate  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Abbasside-  com- 
pelled me  to  fonake  what  1  so  dearly  loved.    The  trees  and  the  river 
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nmetabnoct  c£mt\    But  ii^v«r  shall  I  cease  to  lament  mUief  V 

While  AMcivaliBMO  dierohed  thm  in  himtelf  tboee  better  fsek 

lags  of  kitflMunty  whidi  cilutttevacled  the  heart<4undeiiing  inflo" 

eeces  of  his  situabon^  he  ne^ected  nodung^  that  couU  oontiifaiifee 

to  the  secufit;^  tw  impvowettient  of  his  kkigdom.    He  eroded  ana^ 

Bab  in  Ae  aea^jport^  alad  iNiilt  ships  that  die  coast  might  be  pro- 

teefml  by  a  nMmtiaae  forefe.    Ondns  side  of  Leon  he  gnurted  peace 

to  the  Ckristiaas^  on  .condition  ot  their  paying  faun  anmaallj,  for 

five  yaaia,  ten^thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  ten  thonsand  ponacb 

of  »l«er»  the  same  Bumbet  of  good  horses,  the  nune  number  of 

BRdaSt-aBd  of  •cnirasses,  swords  and  spears  one  thonsand  each. 

Scttor  Conde  offers  some^objeclioBs  to  this  statement,  which  da 

not,  however,  neceesasily.  prove  any  thing  asore  than  that  the  Am* 

faiaBr  hsstomn  asttst  have  modernized  the  earber  author  whom  Us 

appears  to  qaote.    There  is  anM'e  difficulty  in  disooveriBg  -where 

the  Spaniaids  could  find  the  amount  of  goU  and  silver  for  the  tii- 

Imte;  and -there  is  ako  a  dilBionUy  in  reoenciliBg  the  cbte  of  the 

Moorish  inslnimeBt  with -the  time  of  Aorelio's  leign,  b^  whom  it 

was  thait  pepce  was  pivdiaaei*    A  cuvioas  character  is  given  of 

die  Galiciaas,  who,  it  is  said,  were  moBdy  infided  fagitives 

from  'Other  parts  of  Spain  iotothat  oonatry,  where,  confiding  in  its 

stieugtfa,lhcy  refused  obedience  tothe  king.    **  They  are  Chisa* 

tiana,  and  some  of  the  bravest^  all  Afmnc;  but  they  live  Kke 

wild  beasts:  they  never  wash  eitfaar  themselves  or  their  gaimeBta, 

nor  do  they  at  any  dmcchange  their  igattnewts,  but  wear  them  iSil 

they  drc^  off;  ani  they  enter  into  each  others:  booses  without 

aating  leave*"    Abdesidnnan'a  captains  are  said  to  have  broujEht 

back  much  spoil  and  many  captives  froin  these  people.    The 

Spaniards,  ea  the  oth^  hand,clmm  a  great  victory  for  their  King 

Fruek»- who,  /according  to  their,  aocoont,  took  a  son  of  Ahderah^ 

man  pmoner,  and  imoMdiately  beheaded  him.    But  Abderahmaa 

cottM  have  had-  no  son  oldtehough  to  accompany  an  armyiwhsle 

dPmela' lived;  and  intheSpanbli  account  there  is  the-eatEanragant 

rtsggoralioo  of  compntiBg  the  slain  Moors  at-fif^faln*  thonsand. 

Moreover^  itappears.by  the  sMooridi  historians,  ihatAbderafaraan 

was  at  no  time  inclined  toanake  any  great  effort  against.ihe  Spa 

niards»  insomuch  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  thatigiound:to 

escite  an  insunecUon  against  hmi :  thetelith  of  all  rents,  psodnae 

and  cattle,  it- was  said,  ought  not  to  be  rendered  untoa  man  who 

employed  it  in  maintaining  his  own^mthority  against  di6  Caliphs 

of  the  £asr,iriio  were  the  true  Gommaaden  of  the  FaitMud.    Biit 

Abderahmam's  disposition  was  not' warlike;  nor  were. his. dflicen 

iondof  a  Wartn  which  great  <it»gfr  ^)*ss  to  be  incurred,:  gsaat 

piivatioiM  to»boiendttred»  great  difficuWeseBeoiialaMl,  littte  to 
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be  gftiTied'in  reputation,  and  nothing  in  plunder.  The  attempts 
iivhich  they  nfade  in  the  Pyrenees  are  described  to  have  been  ob-^ 
€0tinatey  and  confessed  to  have  been  unavailing ;  the  Mussulmen 
mreariping  themselves,  it  is  said,  with  following,  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  wild  men,  who  were  clothed  in  bear-skins,  were  armed 
with  pikes  and  bills,  and  had  nothing  but  their  arms  to  lose. 

When  the  Moors  first  entered  Spain,  tfae^  were  astonished  at 
the  grandeur  of  the  bridges  over  the  Guadiana  and  the  Tagus. 
They  had  never  before,  their  historian  says,  seen  edifices  of  such 
magnificence  as  these  which  were  the  work  of  the  ancient  Jonios, 
but  which,  seemed  rather  to  have  been  erected  by  divine  Genii; 
than  by  the  labour  of  mortal  men.  Hitherto  the  conquerors  had 
been  employed  in  destroying  what  vestiges  of  early  civilization 
they  found,  not  in  constructing  monuments  of  their  own  dominion. 
Jusuf  afforded  the  only  exception ;  for  he  restored  the  old  mili- 
taiy  roads  from  Andalusia  to  Toledo,  Merida,  LislK>n,  Astorga, 
•Zaragoza  and  Tarragona,  and  repaired  the  bridges ;  allotting  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  mosques,  a  third  part  of  the  provincial 
revenues.  But  when  Abderahman  found  himself  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  had  always  been  his  heart's  desire, 
he  began  to  embellidi  the  city  of  Cordoba,  which  he  had  cJiosen 
for  his  capital.  It  is  said  diat  he  himself  planned  the  Ghreat 
Mosque,  intending  that  it  should  surpass  in  splendour  that  which 
the  enemy  of  \fia  house  had  erected  in  his  new  city  of  Bagdad, 
that  it  should  equal  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and  resemble  that  at 
Damascus,-*the  scene  of  his  youth,  to  which  his  imagination  so 
frequently  recurred.  Ltwrge  sums  were  expended  upon  this 
magnificent  edifice,  and  in  the  endovement  of  schools  and  hos* 
pitals  connected  with  it.  Abderahman  himself,  as  an  act  of 
meritorious  piety,  worked  an  hour  every  day  at  the  building,  little 
<lreaming  that  this  great  and  dunible  monument  of  his  taste,  his 
splendour,  and  his.  devotion,  was  destined  long  to  outlast  the 
Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  as  a  Christian  cathedral.  '*  When  he 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  went,"  says  the  Moorish  historian,  **  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  exchanging  the  palaces  of  this  perishable  worM 
for  the  eternal  mansions  of  another  life.''  In  appointing  Hix«m 
for' his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  two  elder  sons,  he  gave. a 
.last  proof  of  that  benevolence  which  was  in  him  a  principle  as 
welLos  a  feeling,  the  declared  motive  for  this  preference  being 
that  diere  was  more  gentleness  of  temper  and  rectitude  of  mind  in 
Hixem  than  in  his  brothers,— an  opinion  which  was  fully  justified 
by'evekits.  .  Hixem  obtained  from  his  subjects  the,  honourable 
appellation  of  Aladil,  thie  Just,  and.  £1  Radhi,  the  Benigfiant. 
lie  inherited  other  of  his-  father's  ^ood .qualities,  liis.  love  of  lite- 
«rature,  histaknt  in  comp9sition,  his  delight  in  rural. enjoyments. 
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and  liu  devotkn*  whidi  led  him  abo  to  bestow  a-pottiea  of  peiw 
sonai  Umhut  every  daji^  upon  the  great  Mosque:  it  was  cosipljetBd 
ia  his. reign;  and  perhaps  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of 
Romish  worship  which  have  been  performed  there  since  .its 
second  consecration,  have  been  less  impressive  than  the  effect  of 
the  foac  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps  which  illuminated  it  at 
evening  service,  when  there  was  no  tinsel^  and  frippery,  and  pup-r 
petty,  to  debase  the  structure.  Hixem's  charity  extended  to  the 
poor  of  all  religions :  he  ransomed  the  Mussulmen  ,^ho  were  in 
captivity,  and  he  made  provision  for  the  ^widows  and  Qlpbaps  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  wars,  which  he  carried  on  zealously  and 
vigorously  against  the  Christians,  both  on  the  side  of  Gbdicia  and 
of  the  Pyrenees.  His  letters,  proclaiming  a  holy  war,  were  read 
from  the  pulpits  in  all  the  mosques  of  Spain,  and  all  true  believenk 
were  required  either  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  supply  arms  and 
horses,  or  to  contribute  with  their  alms,  that  so  they  might  be 
made  partakers  of  the  abundant  and  unspeakable  rewards  assured 
to  those  who  should  assist  in  so  meritorious  an  enterprize.  The 
Crusade  is  but  a  Christian  name  for  an  invention  borrowed  from 
the  Mahoounedans,  when  the  condition  of  Europe  and  of  Chris- 
tendom required  that  their  own  devices  should  be  turned  against 
them,  and  that  one  principle  of  warlike  fanaticism  should  be 
brought  into  action  against  another.  In  the  course  of  this  war, 
the  mildness  and  humanity  which  distinguished  Hixem  were  not 
found  in  his  generals.  At  Gerona,  by  their  own  account,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  and  at  Narbonne 
they  made  so  dreadful  a  carnage,  that  the  historian  says,  "  God 
alone,  who  created  those  who  were  slain,  can  tell  their  amount." 
The  barbarians  of  Takemo,  as  certain  Spaniards  are  called,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  off  the  yoke;  so  many  of  them  were  slain 
that  their  country  was  depopulated,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 
who  were  taken  were  nailed  to  stakes. 

Hixem  had  been  advised  to  buy  an  estate  near  his  favourite 
garden,  because  it  was  a  valuable  property ;  but  not  being  like 
Ahab,  desirous  of  thi&  purchase,  he  composed  a  poem  in  reply  to 
the  advice. — 

"  A  free  and  liberal  hand  is  the  glory  of  nobility :  great  souls  disdain 
to  grasp  at  interest.  I  love  the  solitude  of  flowery  gardens,  1  love  the 
air  of  the  open  country.  I  covet  not  villages.  God  hath  given  unto  me 
oidy  that  I  may  give  again.  In  time  of  peace  I  dip  my  open  hand  in 
tka  ocean  of  beneficence :  in  time  of  war  I  bathe  my  strong  right*#na 
io  a  sea  of  blood..  And  ceasiag  to  contemplate  the  moon  and  tbe^  s^^B^ 
and  the  destinies  of  men,  I  take,  as  occasion  requires,  the  pen  or  the 
sword." 

While  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  an  a9trok>ger  warned  hiin 
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to  enplojr  the  skort  femainder  of  hia  dajts  in  piqMMBg  for  ^br* 
nilgr,  deolariag,  when  he  was  preased  to  explaiit  ihe  motives  for 
tuck  a  warning,  tbal  the  king  would  die  within  two  jears^  for  to 
k  was  written  in  the  stars.  It  is  said  that  Hix«ni»  being  a  wise 
and  learned  man,  and  free  from  pc^ular  superstitions,  was  no 
believer  in  astrology*  But  the  verses  which  have  just  been  quoted 
imply  a  belief  in  it,  and  that  belief  belongs  botn  to  the  philoso- 
phy  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulmen.  He  mamfested  no  dis* 
turiiance  at  the  declaration,  nor  any  displeasure,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  ordered  the  astrologer  to  be  rewarded  with  a  new  roi^e; 
and  be  went  on  with  the  amusement  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
engaged,  after  which  he  heard  the  singers,  and  played  chess  as 
nsoal,  frequently  however  repeating  '*  My  hope  is  in  God/  and  in 
him  alone  do  I  trust/'  Without  doiay  he  nominated  Alhakem, 
his  son,  to  b^  his  successor,  who  was  proclaimed  accordingly, 
and  received  homage  from  the  chief  persons  of  the  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  Hixem  felt  that  he  was  stricken  for 
death ;  and  he  then  gave  bis  son  the  advice  which,  according  to 
some  writers,  he  himself  had  received  from  his  father,  bidding 
him  always  remember  that  it  is  God  who  disposeth  of  the  king* 
doms  of  this  world,  and  giveth-  or  taketh  them  away,  as  it  to  him 
seems  best. 

'*  Since,  then,''  said  be,  "  God  in  his  boanty  has  entrusted  thee  with 
kingly  power,  do  thou  perform  his  will ;  which  performance  consists  id 
dofng  right  to  all  men,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  are  dependant 
upon  thee,  for  all  are  the  creatures  of  Ood.  Punish,  without  remission, 
the  officers  who  oppress  thy  people  with  arbitrary  elections.  Rule  tby 
troops  with  gentleuess  and  firmness,  when  at  any  time  necessity  may 
compel  thee  to  take  arms  ;  let  them  be  the  defenders,  not  the  destroyers 
of  the  land;  be  careful  therefore  .to  make  them  contented,  and  disap- 
point them  not  in  thy  promises.  Seek  always  to  obtain  the  good -will 
of  the  people,  for  their  good -will  is  the  security  of  the  state,  their  fear  is 
its  danger,  their  hatred  is  its  certain  ruin." 

Such  advice,  when  addressed  to  Alhakem,  was  like  the  good  seed 
which  fell  upon  a  rock,  for  it  found  a  stqny  heart.  One  of  1ms 
Walls,  to  take  vengeance  for  a  popular  commotion  at  Toledo, 
invited  the  principid  persons  of  the  city  to  meet  the  kipff'p  son  at 
a  bsinquet.  As  they  eptered  they  were  led  to  the  vaults  of  tbe 
palace,  where  one  deep  and  wide  girave  bad  been  prepared  for 
their  bodies,  and4n  the  morning  their  heads  wca«  exposed  to  th# 
people !  Whether  the  numbers  were  four  hnndred^or  five  thottsand 
(for  thus  widely  the  statements  differ),  the  character  of  the  aot  is 
the  same:  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  Mabommedan  government;  but 
there  is  a  human  feeling  which  makes  the  Mabommedan  historians 
semetimes  sensible  of  the  atrocities  which  they  record,  and  inibia 
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case  ihe  Mooriah  writer  observes  with  satisitctioti^  that  the  p»* 
moten  of  liiis  wiclMdness  did  not  long  survive.  A  coospiraejr 
WIS  fermed  agunst-Alhakem  because  of  his  cruelty ;  for^sp^iding 
his  days  and  nights  in  voluptuousness,  he  only  remembered  that 
he  W88  a  hing,  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  blcK>d :  it  was  also  matter 
of  reproach  against  him,  that  he  had  contracted  an  aUiaUce  with 
the  Christians  of  Galicia.  The  secret  was  revealed  to  him»  and 
HI  the  third  watch  of  the  night  three  hundred  heads,  warm  from 
die  scimitar,  were  placed  before  him  on  the  carpet  of  his  apart*' 
ment!  His  father,  and  his  father's  father,  had  needed  no  guaida 
for  their  protection,  being  secured  by  the  love  and  reverence  of 
their  subjects.  Alhakem  had  a  force  of  5000  men  to  protect  htm, 
and  aU  were  strangers ;  5000  being  Andalusian  Christians,  the 
remainda'  Slavonians, — probably  Albanians,  a  race  of  men  who 
were  in  great  esteem  for  their  personal  appearance,  their  eourage 
and  their  fidelity.  A  duty  upon  certain  goods  was  levied  at  me 
gates  for  the  payment  of  these  guards:  this  occasioned  discon* 
tent;  the  collectors  were  insulted  and  set  at  defiance;  ten  ring* 
leaders  in  the  riot  were  apprehended,  and  Alhakem  ordered  thm 
to  be  nailed  to  slakes.  A  crowd  assembled  in  the  great  market* 
place  to  behold  this  abominable  execution ;  a  soldier  wounded 
one  of  the  people,  accidentally  it  is  said,  but  an  uproar  arose  in 
consequence,  and  the  mob  attacked  such  of  the  obnoxious  troops 
as  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot,  killed  many  of  them,  and  pur* 
sued  the  rest  to  the  very  gates  of  the  palace.  Upon  this  Alhakem, 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  aJl  his  counsellors,  armed  himself,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  horse*guards  sallied  upon  the  people,  who  were  pre* 
sendy  routed,  trampled  under  the  horses  feet,  and  cut  down. 
Three  hundred  were  taken,  and  these  miserable  wretches  were 
nailed  to  stakes  in  a  row  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  the  dis- 
turbance had  originated  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Cordoba,  that 
part  of  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  three  days,  no  other 
restriction  being  laid  upon  the  soldiers  than  that  they  were  not  to 
outrage  the  women.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Alhakem 
ordered  the  whole  suburb  to  be  destroyed  and  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  drove  all  the  surviving  inhabitants  into  exile,  giving 
them  their  lives  only  upon  this  condition.  Some  of  the  exiles  to<A 
refuge  in  Toledo  and  the  surrounding  country,  throwing  them* 
sdves  upon  the  compassion  of  their  own  countrymen.  Eight 
thousand  families  were  received  at  Fez,  then  a  new  city,  where  a 
disdnct  part  of  die  city  was  aHotfeed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  men 
having  landed  in  Barbery,  made  their  way  to  Egypt,  and  appeared 
before  Alexandria:  being  refused  admittance^  Uiey  fm'oed  an  en- 
trance, made  a  great  shiughter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept 
poascssion  of  die  city  as  masters,  tiH  the  Grovemor  of  Egypt 
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iM4e  t^nuB  with  tkem,  and  by  die  payment  of  a  large  sunt 
Hiduced  them  to  depart^  and  settle  themselves  in  some  one  of  the 
Qreek  Islands;  They  made  choice  ot  Crete,  which,  being  thinly 
peopled,  was  easily  won :  there  they  established  themselves,  and 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  vessels  infested  the  other  islands  and  the 
c6ast  of  Greece.  Having  thus  acquired  great  wealth,  the  desire 
Arose  of  returning  to  their  own  country;  but  their  leaders,  wisely 
fearing  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  a  frantic  tyrant,  from 
whom  they  bad  once  escaf>ed,  put  an  end  to  this  project  by 
baming  the  ships. 

Alhakem  had  his  earthly  punishment.  An  access  of  fremsy, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  hurried  him  into  this  wickedness,  and  when 
his  vengeance  was  satiated,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  fell 
into  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  accompanied  with  continual 
fever,  and  witb  that  kind  of  delirium  which  has  its  origin  in 
a  troubled  conscience.  Like  Charles  IX.  afterthe  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
arms  and  the  cries  of  the  dying:  frequently  he  called  up  his 
slaives  in  alarm  at  midnight,  summoned  his  Cadies  and  Wazirs, 
or  sent  for  singers  and  musicians  to  save  him  from  his  own 
thoughts  and  imaginations.  In  his  calmer  intervals  he  composed 
poems,  which  are  said  to  be  full  of  vivid  imagery,  and  to  express 
great  feeling.  Four  years  he  survived  in  this  state,  and  the  agony 
of  his  repentance  has  availed  on  earth  to  redeem  his  memory 
from  the  execration  which  would  else  always  have  attended  it. 
His  son,  Abderahman  II.  who  succeeded,  is  described  as  intre- 
pid; and  stern  in  war,  benign  and  merciful  in  peace,  of  excellent 
{>arts  and  admirable  learning,  and  skilled  in  composing  verses 
with  all  the  precision  of  metrical  science.  He,  it  is  said,  com- 
pleted the  glory  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain,  and  eclipsed  his 
predecessors  both  in  greatness  of  mind  and  in  magnificence.  He 
established  it  as  a  general  law  in  his  dominions,  that  sons  should 
inherit  the  whole  property  of  their  fathers.  From  the  connexion 
in  which  this  fact  is  introduced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pro- 
perty lof  persons  holding  appointments  under  the  government,  fell 
to  the  crown  at  their  decease,  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  volumes 
to  explain  what  had  been  the  general  custom.  Widows  were  to 
retain  their  dower  and  other  allowances,  and  might  dispose  of  the 
third  part  by  will.  The  magnificence  of  Abderahman's  *  reign 
arose  in  part  from  policy ;  we  are  told  that  he  built  mosques 
and  palaces  in  various  cities,  and  constructed  other  public  works, 
for  the  sake  of  employing  and  maintaining  the  poor.  He  ap- 
pointed also  a  Captain  of  the  Roads  in  every  province, :  with 
a  certain  number  of  couriers  under  him,  that  the  government  des- 
patches might  be  expedited  throughout  his  dominions.    After 
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reigning  onie  and  tHirty  years  he  departed  in  peace,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Cordaba  atid  of  dbe  adjcMnitig  country  followed  bis  funeral; 
iameating  bim  like  a  father*  Thus  die  Moorish  historians  relate 
the  deadi  of  Abderahman  II.,  noticing  that  bis  illness  was  (tf 
some  days'  continuance,  and  that  through  its  whole  progress  the 
placid  equanimity  of  his  character  remained  unaltered.  The 
Spaniards  say  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and  he  went 
immediately  to  burn  in  hell;  and  they  say  this  pot  aa  if  he  went 
into  that  simple  fire  everlasting  which,  according  to  their  charita* 
bie  creed,  is  appointed  for  all  Mafaommedans,  however  sincere  their 
piety  and  excellent  their  lives,  but  into  that  degree' of  high  pre'ssui% 
which  was  due  to  him  as  an  especial  enemy  and  persecutor  of  ^ 
Christian  faith.  This  relates  to  a  very  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  Spain,  which  in  some  of  the  Spanish  historians  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space,  but  to  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
allusion  in  the  Moorish  writers  whom  Conde  has  followed. 
*  The  Muzarabic  Christians  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  tolera^ 
tion  than  is  allowed  by  the  Mahommedans  to  any  of  their  Chris- 
tian subjects  in  other  parts.  They  had  their  own  governor  at 
Cordoba,  with  the  title  of  Count,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Wisigoths, 
though  with  a  more  limited  jurisdiction,  causes  of  importance 
being  leserved  for  the  Moorish  tribunals.  They  had  their  bishops 
and  inferior  clergy  through  as  many  grades  as  were  found  con- 
venient; their  double  monasteries  of  mqpks  and  nuns,  separated, 
but  in  contiguous  buildings ;  there  was  no  restriction  upon  their 
religious 'Ceremonies,  and  their  church  bells  chimed  for  convoking 
them  to  the  service  as  when  they  were  an  independent  people. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  Moorish  kings  etnployed  Cbristiahs  as 
their  guards;  they  had  them  amoi^  their  pages,  and  employed 
them  both  in  civil  and  military  offices  of  trust.  Hixem  made  a 
law  that  all  the  Muzarabes  should  use  the  Arabic  language,  and 
no  other^  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  There  was  so  much 
obvious  advantage  in  their  adoption  of  die  common  speech,  thai 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  necessity  for  enforcing  this  law,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  few  who  wrote  continued  to  compose 
in  Latin.  But  the  great  body  became  Moors  in  their  tongue,  and 
in  many  of  their  customs.  It  was  even  not  unusual  for  them  to 
circumcise  their  children,  a  conformity  for  which  no  other  reason 
can  be  assigned  than  the  desire  men  have  to  conform  to  any  pre- 
vailing custom  when  they  can,  a  motive  which  must  haveied  the 
Mahommedans  themselves  to  adopt  this  rite ;  for  it  is  no  where 
emoined  in  the  Koran.  Intermarriages  were  frequent.  The 
Mahoromedan  scruples  not  in  any  country  at  taking  a  Christian 
for  his:  concubine  or  hiawife,  the  Prophet  having  declared  that 
women  mnd-perfilmes  were  created  for  the  gratimration  of  men ; 
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Imi  tbe  Christian  who  URirigues  witii  a  Mahoihiniedaii  womai^ 
ttHiBt*  if  be  he  detected,  eitber  forfeit  hi»  life  or  reoouiice  hia  reli^ 
gioa.  The  more  U>leraiit  prqeUce  which  prevailed  ia  Spaia^  waf 
a  good  effect  growing  out  of  one.  of  the  ill  usages. of  war*  Even 
m  the  height  of  their  power,  the  Spanish  Moors  oould'  not  attach 
the  same  notion  of  degradation  or  profanation  to  suoh.opnnexionst, 
jhecause  a  female  captive  was  liable  to  be  made  the  mistreaa  of 
him  into  whose  power  she  >fen  by  the  chance  of  war,  or  by  pur* 
idiase  from  the  captor :  there  were  obvioua  reasons  therefore  for 
iick^owledging  the  validity  of  a  legitimate  union ;  moreover  inter- 
marrii^s  sometimes  took  place  tM^tween  the  royal  familiea  of  the 
^ippsite  religions,  and  they  could  not  with  decency  be  prohibited 
to  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  although  in  individuals  private  attachments  fund 
aocial  ties,  and  sometimes  also  hnmaner  and  more  ^nerous  prin* 
ciples  prevailed  over  national  and  religious  anunosky,  there 
existed  m  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  both  sides  a  bitter  feeling 
of  rooted  intokrance.  The  vulgar  Moors  manifested  that  sort  of 
temper  which  the  Mahommedans  in.  their  own  comitry  indulge  at 
this  day  when  they  so  heartily  bestow  upon  a  Christian  the  iq^pella* 
tion  of  Dog  and  Unbeliever*  They  fancied  themselves  defiled  if 
they  touched  even  the  garment  of  a  Christian,  There  were  many 
who  stopped  their  ears  when  the  church  bells  were  ringing,  to  mark 
their  abhorrence  of  the  worship,  and  their  repumanoe  to  what 
they  deemed  an  impioiis  toleration  of  idolatry*  frequently  they 
insulted  the  clergy  m  the  streets  of  Cordoba;  and  when  a  Chris- 
tian funeral  was  passing,  they  threw  stones  and  filth  at  the  mourn- 
ers and  attendants,  and  uttered  imprecations  against  the  dead. 
In  the  best  age  of  the  Moors,  under  their  most  liberal  and  bene- 
ficent kings,  and  in  the  very  seat  of  government,  the  Muzarabes 
were  subjected  to  these  indignities,  Such  provocations  were  jnot 
needed  for  exasperating  in  Uiem  a  feeling  which  was  already  but 
too  strong.  The  details  of  the  tragedy  which  ensued  are  aa  au«- 
tfaentic  as  the^  are  curious,  coming  from  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  the  other  deeply  concerned  in  the  events, 
and  finally  involved  in  the  catastrophe. 

There  was  a  certain  abbot  in  Cordoba,  whose  name  was  Spe- 
raindeo,  or  Hope-iii-God,  names  in  the  taste  of  Praise-God 
Barebones  and  bis  brethren  being  as  common  in  some  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders  as  they  were  among  the  saints  of  the  great  rebellion. 
The  word  abbot,  ia  that  age  and  country,  signified  a  parochial 
priest,  as  well  as  the  principal  of  a  monastery ;  and  it  is  not 
known  in  which  relation  it  is  applied  to  Speraindeo.  Churches 
were  then  the  only  schools;  and  as  a  teacher  and  author,  he  if. 
said  to  have  *'  dulcified  all  Betica  with  dbe  rivukfes  of  his  wisdom." 
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No  drop  of  these  saccharine  streams  has  descended  to  posterity, 
bat  be  had  two  remarkable  men  for  pupils,  whose  writings  have 
survived  and  are  curious  monuments  of  the  ninth  century.  They 
were  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  Cordubensis.  The  former  name 
stands  as  that  of  a  saint  and  martyr  in  the  Romish  Kalendar, 
honours  which  he  obtained  by  the  part  which  he  sustained,  "  doing 
orsu£fering"  in  the  events  which  are.  now  to  be  related.  His 
works  were  first  published  by  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  and  afterward 
by  Scotus^  in  his  Hispania  Illustrata.  The  works  of  the  latter 
had  been  seen  by  Morales,  but  remained  in  manuscript  till  they 
were  edited  by  Florez  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Espana  Sa- 
grada., 

Sperain^eo  was  versed  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  that  study  his 
pupils  were  trained.  They  were  in  a  school  of  patience,  but  not 
of  meekness :  the  patience  was  of  that  kind  which  is  at  this  day 
recommended  to  all  travellers  in  that  country,  pacienciaporfuerza; 
and  discretion  he  was  not  likely  to  teach  them,  for  he  had  com- 
posed a  treatise  against  the  Mahommedan  religion,  which  exposed 
hjm  to  death  if  it  had  been  discovered.  From  the  writings  both 
of  Eulogius  and  Alvar  it  appears  that  the  Muzarabes  were  not 
less  intolerant  in  their  feelings  than  the  Moors ;  being  the  weaker 
party,  their  imprecations  were  not  loud  but  deep.  The  grand- 
father of  Eulogius  used  to  stop  his  ears  as  piously  when  the  crier 
from  the  mosque  summoned  the  Faithful  to  their  prayers,  as  the 
Moors  deafened  themselves  when  the  bells  chimed  for  church ;  and 
he  accompanied  the  action  with  a  supplication  from  the  Psalms, 
"  Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God ;  keep  not  still  silence :  refrain  not 
thyself,  O  God :  for  lo  thine  enemies  make  a  murmuring,  and  they 
that  hate  thee  have  lift  up  their  head !"  Eulogius  inherited  this 
feeling.  He  says  it  were  better  to  die  than  endure  the  state  of 
oppression  under  which  they  existed.  And  his  friend  Alvar  curses 
Meroz,  just  as  Meroz  used  to  be  cursed  by  the  Parliamentary 
preachers.  Both  Moors  and  Christians  are  alike  inexcusable, 
upon  their  own  ground  of  faith,  for  their  utter  want  of  charity 
toward  each  other ;  but  unhappily  each  regarded  the  other's  reli- 
gion only  in  that  point  of  view  which  justified  a  strong  dislike. 
The  Christians  (as  these  documents  show)  looked  to  the  shame- 
less impurity  of  Mahommed's  life,  and  the  license  which  had  in 
consequence  been  given  to  his  followers,  and  taken  by  them  in 
its  utmost  extent.  The  Moors  were  shocked  at  image  worship, 
and  what  a  Jesuit  has  well  called  the  Marian  religion. 

In  the  early  part  of  Abderahman  II.'s  reign,  two  Christians 
had  been  put  to  death  in  Cordoba  for  their  faith.  Speraindeo 
wrote  an  account  of  their  martyrdom,  but  it  perished  widi  his 
other  writings,  and  therefore  nothing  of  the  circumstances  is 
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known.     Some  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards  certain  Moors 
of  Cordoba  conversing  with  a  priest  whose  name  was  Perfectus, 
questioned  him  concerning  the  grounds  of  his  own  religion,  and 
of  his  objections  to  theirs.     The  priest  entered  readily  upon  the 
former  subject,  but  demurred  at  the  latter,  lest  he  should  offend 
against  the  laws ;  they  however  assured  him  that  conversing  as 
they  were  with  confidential  freedom,  he  might  say  what  he  pleased 
safely ;  and  upon  this  encouragement  he  ventured  to  argue  against 
their  faith,  and  represent  their  Prophet  as  an  impostor.     His 
argument  was  directed  against  Mahommed's  personal  vices,  and 
he  urged  it  in  a  strain  such  as  is  found  in  Alvar's  works,  and 
which  probably  both  derived  from  Speraindeo's  treatise :  it  was 
less  likely  to  persuade  the  Moors  than  to  irritate  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  left  so  rankling  a  resentment  that,  seeing  him  some  few 
days  afterwards  accidentally  in  the  streets,  they  raised  a  cry  against 
him  as  one  who  had  blasphemed  the  Prophet,  and  hurried  him 
before  a  judge  to  receive  sentence.     His  courage  failed  at  this 
unexpected  accusation,  and  he  denied  the  charge.     He  was  how- 
ever sent  to  prison  and  put  in  chains,  there,  it  is  said  by  Eulogius, 
to  remain  till  the  end  of  Ramadan,  and  then  on  the  great  Feast  of 
breaking  the  Fast,  to  be  put  to  death  as  an  acceptable  victim.     Al- 
var  merely  says  that  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  this  is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  Abderahman's  government,  and  its  con- 
duct throughout  these  transactions.     There  was  probably  a  wish  to 
save  him.     But  when  Perfectus  was  left  to  take  counsel  with  his 
own  heart  in  solitude,  he  felt  an  unendurable  shame  and  remorse 
for  having  attempted  to  save  himself  by  a  denial  of  the  truth ;  and 
overcoming  all  weakness,  he  declared  that  he  had  uttered  the 
words  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  repeat 
and  to  enforce  them,  and  should  rejoice  to  suffer  death  in  such  a 
cause.     After  this  he  was  detained  some  months  in  prison  till  the 
festival,  a  delay  which  could  only  ha%'e  been  ordered  in  the  expec- 
tation that  he  might  be  induced  to  save  his  life  by  renouncing  his 
religion.     The  day  came,  he  continued  resolute,  and  was  beheaded, 
denouncing  with  his  last  breath  eternal  torments,  not  to  the  false 
Prophet  alone,  but  to  all  who  believed  in  him.     Here  was  the 
zeal  and  the  courage  of  a  Christian  martyr,  but  not  the  meek- 
ness !  and  Eulogius  was  so  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  same  un- 
charitable spirit,  that  he  represents  the  fate  of  two  wealthy  Moors 
who  were  drowned  that  day  in  returning  home  down  the  Guadal- 
quivir after  attending  the  mosque,  as  an  act  of  God's  immediate 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Perfectus,  ut  nan  esset  vacua  Scrips 
tura  qua,  dicit,  Ego  Dominus  dabo  impios  pro  morte  tua  et  divi- 
tes pro  sepuhurd  tu&^.Ahe  most  perverse  application  that  ever  has 
bef*n  made  of  this  important  and  prophetic  text ! 
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The  temper  of  the  Moorish  judge  was  farther  evinced  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Perfectus. 
One  Juan,  a  Muzarabic  tradesman,  had,  according  to  £ulogiu8, 
excited  the  envy  of  the  Moors  by  his  success  in  trade,  and  was  for 
no  other  reason  charged  by  them  with  dishonesty  in  his  dealings. 
While  this  charge  was  pending,  they  reproached  him  one  day  with 
speaking  lightly  of  their  Prophet,  and  swearing  by  him  sometimes, 
not  less  in  mockery  of  their  faith  than  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing those  who  were  not  aware  that  they  were  bargaining  with  a 
Christian.  This  reproach  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  "  Cursed  be 
he  who  wishes  to  name  your  Prophet  I"  and  for  these  words  he 
was  carried  before  the  Cadi  on  a  capital  chaise  of  blasphemy. 
Juan  denied  the  blasphemy ;  and  the  Cadi,  affecting,  it  is  said, 
to  show  himself  mercifully  inclined,  pronounced  that  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  for  convicting  him  upon  the  capital  charge,  but 
sentenced  him  to  receive  five  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be  paraded 
through  the  city  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  toward  the  animal's  tail, 
and  a  crier  before  him  to  proclaim  that  thus  it  should  be  done  to 
any  Christian  who  presumed  to  mock  at  the  Prophet  or  his  reli- 
gion. The  Cadi  and  the  Moors  evidently  regarded  the  man  as 
a  fraudulent  tradesman,  who  deceived  his  customers  by  taking 
Mahommed's  name  in  vain ;  but  the  Christians  considered  him  as 
a  confessor  for  his  sufferings,  and  this  circumstance  increased  the 
emotion  among  them  which  the  fate  of  Perfectus  had  excited. 
There  was  a  monk,  by  name  Isaac,  residing  in  the  monastery  of 
Tabanos,  about  two  leagues  from  Cordoba,  which  one  of  his  kins- 
men had  built,  endowed,  and  peopled  with  his  relations.  This 
Isaac,  according  to  Eulogius,  spoke  three  times  before  he  was 
bom ;  but  his  mother  was  every  time  so  much  alarmed  at  this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  that  she  could  not  understand  one  word 
of  what  he  said, . .  most  unfortunately,  considering  how  good  an 
opportunity  was  lost  for  determining  the  famous  question,  of 
which  a  very  unsatisfactory  solution  was  afforded  by  the  well-known 
experiment  of  King  Psammetichus.  He  received  his  name  also, 
upon  the  same  authority,  in  mysterious  typification  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  was  to  offer;  and  he  had  been  seen  in  a  vision  to  take  in 
his  hands  a  ball  of  fire  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  swallow 
it,.. with  such  an  unhappy  and  invincible  propensity  to  fable  and 
falsehood  have  the  writers  of  the  Romish  Church  been  possessed, 
evenf  when  they  had  facts  of  the  most  serious  and  curious  kind  to 
relate !  Isaac  being  well  versed  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  moreover 
a  person  of  good  extraction  and  considerable  wealth,  held  the  high 
office  of  Receiver  General  in  Cordoba,  before  he  thought  proper 
to  forsake  the  world  and  retire  to  what  n^ay  be  called  the  family 
convents     But  thither  the  news  of  Cordoba  followed  him ;  and 
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Ae  story  of  Father  Perfect's  martyrdom  produced  in  him  the 
desire  and  then  the  determination  of  aspiring  to  the  same  reward 
in  heaven  and  the  same  renown  on  earth.  To  Cordoba  therefore 
he  went,  and  presenting  himself  before  the  Cadi,  said  that  he  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  Mahommedan  religion,  if  the  judge  would 
give  him  an  account  of  it,  and  instruct  him  therein.  The  Cadi, 
diough  the  matter  was  somewhat  extra-official,  consented  with 
great  good  will,  and  indulged  him  with  a  summary  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Saving  Religion,  as  they  had  been  revealed  to 
Mahommed,  and  through  him  to  mankind.  The  greatest  conflict 
with  himself  which  Isaac  endured,  must  have  been  while  he  listened 
to  this  discourse.  When  it  was  ended,  he  replied  in  a  vehement 
tone,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  the  Cadi,  **  The  wretch  lied 
in  all  this !  The  Devil  |>os8essed  him,  and  therefore  he  taught  a 
devilish  doctrine,  which  will  carry  all  who  believe  it  to  hell,  where 
he  himself  is !"  The  Cadi  at  this  so  far  forgot  himself  that  in  the 
impulse  of  his  anger  he  struck  the  fanatical  monk,  for  which  the 
elder  Moors  who  were  present  reproved  him,  and  reminded  him 
that  by  their  law  no  previous  punishment  ought  ever  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  person  who  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He 
then  told  the  monk  that  either  he  was  stricken  with  madness,  or 
drunk  with  wine,  to  come  thus  insanely  and  provoke  the  certain 
penalty  of  death :  and  Isaac,  who  protested  that  he  was  in  his 
perfect  senses,  and  desired  only  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  die  for  so  doing,  was  sent  to  prison  while  Abderahman 
was  informed  of  the  proceedings.  Abderahman  ordered  the  monk 
to  immediate  execution :  he  was  beheaded  accordingly,  and  his 
body  was  suspended  from  a  stake  by  tlie  feet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Sancho,  a  native  of  that  city  which  after- 
wards gave  name  to  the  Albigenses,  presented  himself  to  suffer 
death  in  the  same  cause.  He  was  a  youth  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  for  his  prepossessing  appearance  had  been  placed 
in  the  palace,  there  to  be  educated  for  preferment.  His  wish 
was  gratified  without  delay :  he  suffered  as  Isaac  had  done,  and 
was  exposed  afterwards  in  like  manner  beside  his  body.  This 
was  a  case  in  which  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  motive  may  be 
imagined ;  but  the  desire  of  martyrdom  had  now  become  conta- 
gious, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  Sancho's  execution  took 
place  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  Monday  following  six  aspirants  for 
the  palm  offered  themselves,  the  aged  founder  of  the  Monastery 
of  Tabauos  at  their  head :  three  of  them  were  monks,  but  not  of 
his  monastery ;  the  others  were  a  priest  4ind  a  deacon.  They 
were  come,  they  said,  to  say  and  maintain  all  that  their  sainted 
brethren  Isaac  and  Sancho  had  maintained  and  said :  and  lest 
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this  should  not  be  sufficient  to  ensure  their  condemnation,  they 
declared  that  Mahonimed  was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  religion 
which  he  taught  was  accursed.  The  old  man,  as  the  apparent 
leader  of  this  party,  was  scourged,  in  violation  of  the  law,  before 
he  was  ordered  to  execution;  they  were  then  beheaded:  their 
bodies  were  exposed  for  some  days,  and  then  with  those  of  their 
predecessors  they,  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, that  no  trace  of  them  might  remain. 

Prodigies  now  begin  to  be  intervi'oven  with  the  relation  of 
these  events ;  but  they  are  such  prodigies  as  the  circumstances 
might  well  occasion ;  and  although  merely  natural,  may,  with 
perfect  good  faith,  have  been  believed  and  represented  to  be  mi- 
raculous. A  monk  of  Tabanos,  taking  his  usual  repose  at  noon, 
after  having  performed  mass,  saw  in  his  sleep  a  beautiful  child 
approach  him  from  the  east,  (the  quarter  in  which  heaven  was 
supposed  to  be)  with  a  scroll  of  paper,  beautifully  written,  in  his 
hand  ;  it  contained  these  words,  "  Even  as  our  father  Abraham 
offered  Isaac  his  son  in  sacrifice  to  God,  so  now  hath  the  holy 
martyr  Isaac  offered  sacrifice  for  the  monks,  his  brethren,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord/'  When  he  had  read  this,  the  monk  awoke 
from  his  dream,  and  presently  there  came  a  messenger  from  the 
city,  with  tidings  that  their  Abbot,  and  his  five  companions  in 
martyrdom,  had  received  their  crown.  This  vision  led  to  no  con- 
sequences, except  that  it  increased  the  agitation  and  excitement 
which  now  prevailed  among  the  Muzarabes  far  and  near.  But 
there  was  a  deacon  in  Cordoba,  Sisenand  by  name,  a  native  of 
Beji,  who  fancied  that  two  of  these  martyrs  spake  to  him  from 
heaven,  and  idvited  him  to  join  them  there ;  never  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  call,  he  followed  their  course,  and  shared  their  fate ; 
his  body  was  left  for  the  dogs  upon  the  place  of  execution ;  after 
some  days  the  scattered  bones  were  collected,  and  deposited  in 
the  church  where  he  had  been  a  teacher.  Before  Sisenand  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  tribunal,  he  exhorted  his  young  friend  Paul, 
the  deacon,  to  set  forward  in  the  same  glorious  path,  which  led  so 
speedily  and  surely  to  a  happy  eternity  ;  the  exhortation  was  soon 
strengthened  by  his  example,  and  Paul  also  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  new  corps  of  martyrs !  And  now  scarce  a  day  passed 
in  which  one  or  more  persons  did  not  present  themselves  in  the 
high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  might  curse  Mahommed  be- 
bne  the  Cadi,  and  be  forthwith  dispatched  to  heaven. 

Maria,  sister  to  Walabonso,  one  of  the  six  martyrs,  was  at  this 
time  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Cuteclara,  the  abbess  of  which  con- 
vent was  mother  to  the  two  youths  who  suffered  for  their  religion 
at  the  beginning  of  Abderahman's  reign,  and  whose  history 
Speraindeo  had  composed  :  the  nuns  in  that  convent^  therefore. 
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were  likely  to  read,  talk,  think,  and  dream  of  martyrdom,  even 
before  the  present  extraordinary  occurrences  made  it  the  general 
theme  of  discourse.    One  of  them  dreamt  that  she  saw  Wala- 
bonso,  and  that  he  diarged  her  with  a  message  for  his  sister,  say- 
ing, she  was  not  to  weep  and  lament  for  him  as  she  was  now 
doing,  for  she  was  soon  to  follow  and  partake  with  him  in  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.     Maria  received  this  as  an  immediate  call 
to  martyrdom,  and  obeyed  it  without  delay.     Nunneries  were  not 
then  the  close  prisons  which  they  have  since  been  made ;  she  left 
the  convent  to  go  before  the  Cadi,  and  curse  Mahonuned ;  and  on 
the  way  she  turned  aside  only  to  enter  the  church  of  St.  Acischis, 
and  offer  up  a  prayer  to  that  martyr,  that  her  desire  might  be 
fulfilled,  and  her  heart  strengthened  to  the  end.     There  at  the 
martyr's  shrine  she  met  a  maiden,  like  herself  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  who,  entertaining  a  like  purpose,  was  come  thither  to 
make  a  similar  prayer.     The  history  of  this  now  sainted  enthu- 
siast exemplifies  the  miserable  discord  which  the  conflicting  reli- 
gions introduced  into  private  families.     Flora  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Moorish  father,  and  a  Christian  mother ;    her  father  was 
dead,  and  her  brother  being  a  bigoted  Mahommedan,  would  not 
permit  his  sister  to  make  an  open  profession  of  the  faith  in  which 
they  had    been   baptised  and  brought  up.     On  this   account. 
Flora  left  his  house ;  but  finding  that  he  occasioned  great  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  c\ergy  and  nuns  of  Cordoba,  whom  he  accused 
of  harbouring  her,  she  returned,  and  assured  him  that  all  perse* 
cution  on  his  part  would  avail  nothing,  for  she  had  deliberately 
resolved   to  persevere  in  her  religion,   and  to  profess   it  also. 
Upon  this,  the  brother  thinking  to  intimidate  her,  carried  her  be- 
fore the  Cadi,  and  said  that  the  Christians  had  seduced  her, 
being  a  Moor  by  birth,  to  apostatize  from  the  faith.     This  false- 
hood she  resolutely  denied,  protesting  that  she  had  never  acknow- 
ledged the  Mahommedan  belief,  but  from  eight  years  old  had 
lived  a  Christian,  and  as  such  had  dedicated  herself  to  Christ 
her  Lord.     The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  punished  in  his  pre- 
sence with  stripes  on  the  head,  which  left  her  bleeding  and  half 
senseless,  and  in  that  state  directed  her  brother  to  take  her  home, 
and  have  her  properly  instructed  in  the  true  faith.     Then  she 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  house,  but  escaping  by  night  over 
the  back  wall,  *'  the  angels  guided  her''  to  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tian, where  she  was  concealed  during  some  days,  after  which  she 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Marios,  and  was  received  there  by 
one  of  her  sisters.     Here  Flora  might  have  remained  in  peace 
and  safety;  but  when  the  tidings  of  so  many  voluntary  martyr- 
doms reached  her,  her  heated  mind  was  in  a  state  to  receive  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  induced  others  to  commit  this  kind  of 
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suicide.  Accordingly  she  returned  to  Cordoba,  for  the  purpoa^ 
of  following  their  example,  and  there,  in  the  church  of  St.  Acisclus, 
found  Maria  the  nun,  who  partook  the  same  feelings,  and  Was 
ready  to  become  her  companion  in  death.  A  stranger  meeting 
was  never  imagined  in  romantic  fiction  :  "  Our  Lord,"  says  Mo- 
rales, "  was,  as  he  had  promised,  with  these  two  persons  who  so 
truly  were  met  together  in  his  name ;  he  united  them  in  love,  en- 
lightened their  hearts,  and  strengthened  their  steps,  till  they  pre- 
sented themselves  fearlessly  before  the  judge,  with  a  fortitude  as 
much  to  be  admired  and  respected  as  the  direction  which  it  had 
taken  is  to  be  pitied  and  condemned. 

Flora  began  by  recalling  herself  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Cadi.  *'  I,  said  she,  *'  am  the  person  whom  you  punished  with 
stripes,  because,  being  the  child  of  a  Moorish  father,  I  would  not 
renounce  my  faith  in  Christ.  Till  now  I  have  concealed  myself, 
because  the  flesh  was  weak.  Now  having  my  trust  in  God,  the 
spirit  through  his  grace,  is  willing.  I  come  here  with  more 
courage  than  you  formerly  found  in  me ;  to  proclaim  that  Christ 
is  the  true  God ;  and  I  curse  your  false  prophet,  for  an  impostor, 
an  adulterer,  and  a  magician."  Before  the  Cadi  could  recover 
from  his  astonishment  at  this  speech,  Maria  addressed  him.  **  I 
bad  a  brother,"  said  she,  '*  whom  with  his  companions  you  sent 
to  execution,  because  they  confessed  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
cursed  your  prophet.  Now,  witli  the  same  zeal  and  firmness 
which  diey  manifested,  I  confess  what  they  confessed,  and  curse 
what  they  cursed !"  What  could  be  done  with  such  enthusiasts, 
the  law  being  positive,  the  offence  wilful  and  public,  and  the 
people  ferocious  in  their  attachment  to  their  own  belief?  The 
judge  ordered  them  to  prison  for  the  present ;  less  than  this  he 
coidd  not  do,  and  more  he  must  have  done,  if  the  persons  in  au- 
thority had  been  as  intolerant  as  the  multitude.  The  Moors, 
even  those  who  were  most  enlightened  and  humane,  were  all  too 
bigoted  to  regard  this  infectious  insanity  in  its  true  li^ht ;  but  the 
judges  had  not,  like  the  inquisitors  of  a  later  age  m  the  same 
countiy,  any  passion  to  gratify,  or  purpose  to  serve  by  persecu- 
tion. They  were  troubled  at  these  occurrences ;  and  Abderah- 
man,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  such  executions,  had  called  upon 
the  metropolitan  Kecafred  to  interfere  with  his  spiritual  power,  and 
forbid  the  Christians  thus  wantonly  to  insult  the  faith  of  the  domi- 
nant nation,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  own  deatli.  The 
prelates,  and  most  of  the  clergy,  deplored  the  spreading  madness  ; 
and  in  this  the  sober  part  of  the  Christians,  and  all  the  powerful 
persons  among  them(Alvar,  perhaps,  alone  excepted,)  agreed 
with  them ;  every  father  of  a  family  trembling  lest  his  son  or  his 
daughter  should  be  seized  with  a  desire  for  martyrdom.     The 
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question  was  vehemently  discussed,  whether  or  not  they  who  of- 
fered themselves  thus  to  death  could  properly  be  accounted 
martyrs,  and  in  this  the  Moors  took  part.  These  persons,  they 
said,  voluntarily  came  forward  to  suffer  death,  in  testimony  that 
the  religion  which  they  professed  was  true,  and  consequently  that 
Islam  was  false :  if  they  were  right  in  their  belief,  how  was  it 
then  that  no  miracles  were  wrought  to  appal  their  judges,  and 
reward  their  faith,  and  establish  beyond  all  controversy  the 
justice  of  their  cause  ?  The  wiser  part  of  the  clergy,  whatever 
they  might  think  of  this  argument,  supported  the  same  opinion  by 
one  of  the  same  kind.  "  Martyrs,"  they  said,  "  these  persons 
evidently  were  not,  because  their  bodies  had  not  remained  uncor- 
rupted."  They  reasoned  upon  better  ground  when  they  repre- 
sented that  these  enthusiasts  were  rather  to  be  deemed  suicides 
than  martyrs ;  that  they  had  not  been  called  upon  to  abjure  their 
religion,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  have  continued  to 
observe  and  to  profess ;  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  tribunal  was  not  that  which  our  jLord  and 
Saviour  inculcates  when  he  commands  his  disciples  to  love  their 
enemies,  and  to  bless  them:  but  these  deluded  creatures  went 
with  curses  on  their  lips,  that  they  might  provoke  a  sentence  of 
death  !  Some  priests  required  from  their  parishioners  more  than  a 
simple  assent  to  these  reasonable  opinions:  when  they  perceived 
or  suspected  any  tendency  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  they  ex- 
acted an  oath  from  the  persons,  that  they  would  not  follow  the 
forbidden  course. 

But  there  were  others  who  inflamed  the  disease,  and  none 
more  assiduously  than  Eulogius  and  his  friend,  who  were  both 
men  of  great  influence  for  their  character  and  station.  Both 
were  of  good  family ;  and  Alvar,  who  bore  the  names  of  Flavins 
and  Aurelius,  which  are  proofs  of  noble  extraction,  possessed 
considerable  property.  The  latter  reviled,  in  indignant  declama- 
tion, those  doctors,  bishops,  abbots,  and  presbyters,  the  pillars  of 
the  church,  who  had  not  scrupled,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of 
Cynics,  and  even  of  Epicureans,  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
these  martyrs  of  God ; — yea,  trampling  upon  conscience  and  fdith, 
they  had  asserted  that  these  true  children  of  the  Church,  who  had 
been  fed  at  her  breasts  wtth  pure  milk,  were  an  adulterous  ge- 
neration, and  had  been  nourished  with  adulterate  food.  Eulo- 
gius, who  held  the  rank  of  doctor,  and  whose  opinion,  therefore, 
carried  authority,  was  not  less  zealous  in  the  same  fanatical  cause. 
This  remarkable  person  would  have  deserved  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  countrymen,  as  one  of  those  who  fed  and  trimmed- 
the  lamp  of  learning,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  going  out :  but  it 
is  for  tlie  reprehensible  part  of  his  life  that  he  has  obtained  altars ! 
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"  Soaring  to  a  sublime  height/'  sajs  Aivar,  '*  on  the  Mrings  of 
the  Tirtaes,  £uIogius  would  have  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
thereby  to  expiate  certain  frailties  of  his  youth,  if  his  friends  had 
not  dissuaded  him  by  their  intreaties,  and  detained  him  at 
Cordoba  rather  in  body  than  in  mind.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  took  a  journey  in  search  of  his  two  brothers,  who  were  tra- 
velling in  France,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  their  safety.  The  war» 
prevented  him  from  proceeding  beyond  Navarre ;  but  in  that 
country  he  had  the  opportunity  which  he  desired  of  going  from 
convent  to  convent  collecting  manuscripts ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained from  certain  travelling  merchants,  that  they  had  seen 
his  brothers  in  safety  at  Mentz,  he  returned  to  Cordoba  with 
die  literary  treasures  which  he  had  collected.  These  consisted 
of  St.  Augustine's  great  work  De  Civitate  Dei,  the  ^neid, 
Horace's  Satires,  Juvenal,  and  some  pieces  of  later  writers* 
Alvar,  indeed,  asks  what  it  was  that  his  friend  had  not  read,— 
what  writings  in  prose  or  verse,  whether  of  catholics, 4>hilo80* 
phers,  heretics,  or  heathens,  were  unknown  to  him  who  was  con* 
tinually  working  among  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  bringing  to 
light  the  treasures  which  had  been  buried  there  ?  He  brought 
back  also  from  his  travels  the  rules  of  prosody,  in  which  the 
most  learned  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time  were  uninstructed^ 
for  the  use  of  Arabic  had  become  so  general  among  the 
Muzarabes,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  a  Latin 
letter.  And  then  for  rhetoric,  his  eloquence,  according  to  Alvar, 
surpassed  the  sweetness  of  Cato's  tongue,  the  lacteal  stream  of 
Titus  Livius,  the  fervent"^  genius  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero's  rich 
strain,  and  the  florid  Quintilian. 

But  Eulogius,  who  might  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
his  countrymen,  by  recalling  them  to  those  European  studies 
which  had  well  nigh  fallen  into  disuse,  had  taken  so  active  and 
indiscreet  a  part  in  applauding  and  propagating  the  madness 
vrfiich  bad  now  become  a  serious  cause  of  disquiet  to  the 
Moorish  government,  and  of  alarm  to  the  great  and  quiet  body 
of  the  Christians,  that  Recafred  had  committed  him  to  prison 
with  other  agitators  of  less  note.  He  had  lain  some  days  in  a 
dungeon,  dnd  was  only  indulged  with  what  may  be  called  the 
liberty  of  the  prison,  just  at  the  time  when  Flora  and  Maria 
were  brought  there.  They  had  been  fully  prepared  to  die,  and 
had  not  this  unwelcome  delay  been  interposed,  the  bitterness  of 
death  would  have  now  been  past :  they  saw  themselves  in  prison  at 
die  time  when  they  expected  to  have'  been  entering  the  gates  of 
keaven,  in  the  triumph  of  their  faith :  and  Eulogius  perceived 
that  both,  diter  die  high  excitement  to  which  they  bad  wrought 
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diemsdves,  felt  at  that  moment  their  spirits  fail.  He  had  loDg 
beea  acquainted  with  Flora,  and  doubUess  had  contributed  to 
imbue  her  mind  with  those  principles  and  feelings  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  fearful  crisis.  But  if  he  had  been  a  mis- 
taken and  a  dangerous  adviser,  it  was  happy  for  her  and  her  com- 
panion that  they  had  such  a  spiritual  counsellor  to  support 
and  cheer  them  now ;  for  he,  with  all  the  warmth  of  zeal,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  firm  to  their  glorious  resolve ;  and  for  their  far- 
ther encouragement,  he  composed  the  Exhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom, which  is  preserved  among  his  works.  Such  advice,  when 
it  could  be  given  with  a  safe  conscience,  was  the  best  that  then, 
could  have  been  offered.  Life  could  only  have  been  purchased 
at  the  price  of  self-degradation,  which  would  have  embittered  it 
to  its  latest  breath ;  unless,  which  is  most  probable,  after  long 
suffering,  it  had  goaded  them  to  seek  again  for  martyrdom  at  last. 
It  was  best  for  them  to  die  in  their  youth,  in  their  sincerity,  in  the 
height  and  happiness  of  their  heroic  enthusiasm. 

The  Ci^iends  of  all  who  were  in  prison  were  allowed  access  to 
them.  ^Xlie  Moors  seem  to  have  thought,  that  by  the  persuar 
sions  of  affectionate  and  reasonable  persons,  these  enthusiasts 
might  be  induced,  having  leisure  for  considering  their  situation, 
to  make  such  an  outward  profession  as  might  save  their  lives, 
after  which  no  inquisition  would  have  been  made  into  their  real 
belief,  or  secret  practices.  But  the  effect  was  altogether  con- 
trary. They  who  resorted  thither  regarded  these  confessors  that 
were,  and  martyrs  that  were  to  be,  with  emulous  admiration,  not 
with  pity ;  they  went,  not  to  shake  them  in  their  resolution,  but  to 
encourage  them,  and  be  themselves  encouraged.  It  was  with  such 
a  purpose  that  Aurelio  and  his  wife  Sabigoto  visited  the  prison  at 
tfus  time.  They  were  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  Aurelio 
was  son  of  a  Moorish  father  and  Christian  mother;  both  of 
whom  dying  when  he  was  a  child,  he  had  been  left  to  the  care  of 
iin  aunt,  and  she  bred  him  up  secretly  in  the  Christian  faith,  true 
to  her  Catholic  duties,  but  false  to  her  trust.  His  wife  also  was 
a  Christian,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  as. much  secret  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Moors  in  that  age,  as  there  was  secret  Judaism 
among  the  Spaniards  in  later  times.  Both  her  parents  were 
Mahommedans,  but  the  mother  married  a  second  husband,  who 
proved  to  be  a  Christian,  and  converted  her;  and  then  they  had 
this  daughter  baptised,  and  educated  her  secretly  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Aurelio  had  a  kinsman,  Felix  by  name,  who,  with  Liliosa, 
his  wife,  was  in  the  same  situation,  profesring  a  religion  which 
ihey  disbelieved  and  hated ;  and  passionately  holding  one  whidi 
it  would  have  been  death  for  them  to  profess.  But  FeUx  haviBg 
once  been  diarged  with  his  secret  faith,  had  in  fear  denied  it; 
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wlierefbre  he  boie  about  a  wounded  conacience.  Sabigoto  also 
was  troubled  in  mind  at  the  dissimulation  in  which  she  lived ; 
there  was  none  to  tell  her  that  when  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  asked 
the  Lord  to  pardon  him,  because  he  must  bow  down  in  the 
house  of  Rimm(m,  the  prophet  bade  him  go  in  peace.  Her  has* 
band  had  entertained  no  such  scruples  till  he  happened  to  see 
Juan,  the  confessor,  as  he  was  called,  led  through  the  city  for  ex* 
posuie,  after  his  punishment ;  and  then  a  sense  of  self-reproach 
arose  within  him,  which  made  him  understand  his  wife's  feelings* 
No  sooner  had  he  assured  her  of  his  sympathy  in  this  point,  than 
diey  agreed  from  that  day  forth  to  begin  a  course  of  preparation 
for  the  sacrifice  which  they  trusted  God  would  enable  them  to 
offer;  they  made  no  apparent  difference  in  their' manner  of  life, 
but  secretly  they  devoted  themselves  to  prayer  and  austeriliesv  and 
from  that  day  slept  apart,  each  lying  upon  sackcloth.  They  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  only  eight  years  old,  the  youngest  five; 
these  formed  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  desires ; 
and  Aurelio,  in  his  visits,  to  the  prison,  becoming  acquainted-  with 
Eulogius,  consulted  him  upon  this  difficulty.  If  he  avowed  him*« 
self  a  Christian,  his  property  would  be  confiscated ;  he  wished, 
therefore,  first  to  take  means  for  securing  it  to  his  children  :  but 
there  was  a  farther  danger  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by 
the  death  of  their  parents;  the  relations  upon  whom  their  guar- 
dianship devolved  would  compel  them  to  become  Mahommedans; 
a  change  which  at  their  tender  age  might  easily  be  effected. 
Though  Flore  and  Maria,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  could 
have  had  no  better  adviser  than  Eulogius,  Aurelio  could  not  have 
betaken  himself  to  one  more  dangerous.  The  fanatical  priest 
replied,  that  if  God  should  in  bis  mercy  enable  Aurelio  to  attain 
the  martyrdom  whereto  he  aspired,  all  other  considerations  ought 
to  be  disregarded.  Christ  would  then  become  the  father  and 
guardian  of  his  orphan  children.  There  was  a  ready  way  of 
providing  for  them,  by  removing  them  at  once  to  some  place  of 
safety,  disposing  of  part  of  the  property  for  their  support,  and 
sending  the  rest  of  his  riches  to  heaven  before  him,  through  the 
hands  of  the  poor.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  his  worldly  afiairs 
were  any  obstacle  or  hinderence  in  his  way,  he  ought  to  set  aside 
all  such  considerations,  and  leave  the  care  of  his  children  to  the 
Lord,  who  could  and  would  provide  for  them  as  was  best. 
While  the  husband  received  these  desperate  lessons  from  Eulo- 
gius, Sabigoto  passed  whole  days  in  the  prison  with  Flora  and 
Maria,  whom  she  reverenced  as  already  saints;  in  that  belief  she 
besought  them  that  when  they  should  have  received  their  crown^ 
and  were  in  the  prosence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  they  would 
tntercede  with  him  for  Aurelio  and  herself,  and  entreat  him  to 
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support  diem  with  his  grace  in  their  purpose,  and  enable  them 
to  press  on  steadily  to  the  goal. 

After  Flora  and  Maria  bad  remained  some  days  in  prison,  the 
former  was  taken  again  before  the  judge,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  brother  was  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  Mahommedan 
faith.  She  repeated  the  declaration  of  her  belief  in  Christ,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  hearty  malediction  of  the  false  prophet; 
and  consequently  she  was  ordered  to  execution  with  Maria,  who 
persevered  in  the  same  course.  The  news  of  their  death  was  re- 
ceived in  the  prison  as  tidings  of  great  joy :  Eulogiiis  and  his  fel- 
low prisoners  past  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  whole  following 
day  m  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  for  the  strength  which  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  these  his  chosen  servants,  and  in  glorifying  the 
new  saints,  who,  having  fought  the  good  6gfat,  were  now  enrolled 
in  the  holy  army  of  martyrs.  He  sent  Flora's  girdle  as  a  relic  to 
the  sister  with  whom  she  had  resided  after  she  fled  from  Cordoba. 
Their  bodies  had  been  left  on  the  place  of  execution  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  were  then  thrown  into  the  river;  Maria's  was 
taken  out  by  the  Christians,  and  removed  to  the  convent,  of 
which  she  had  been  formerly  a  member,  and  was  now  the  pride. 
Flora's  was  never  found.  The  heads  of  both  were  deposited  in 
the  church  where  they  had  first  met:  there  they  had  gone,  said 
Eulogius,  to  suppUcate  strength  for  the  fight,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  victory,  thither  diey  were  borne  to  have  their  Christian 
rest.  That  Sabigoto  should  have  dreamt  she  saw  their  glorified 
spirits,  clothed  in  white,  with  flowery  branches  in  their  hands  and 
a  company  of  saints  attending  them,  will  not  be  thought  miracu- 
ious;  nor  that  she  sbonld  have  asked  them  in  her  dream  what 
hope  they  gave  her  of  attaining  the  end  to  which  she  aspired;  nor 
that  the  answer  should  have  been  an  exhortation  to  persevere  in 
preparing  for  the  martyrdom  which  would  be  vouchsafed  her. 
They  added,  that  God  would  provide  a  monk  who  should  be  the 
companion  of  her  and  her  husband  in  death,  and  that  when  be 
joined  them,  they  might  know  the  hour  was  at  hand.  She  com- 
municfJ^ed  this  to  Aurelio,  who  received  it,  not  as  a  dream,  but 
as  an  assurance  from  Heaven.  They  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
their  property ,  distributing  the  greater  part  of  it  in  alms;  and  they 
placed  their  daughters  in  the  convent  of  Tabanos,  under  the 
abbess's  care.  Sabigoto  also,  one  day  when  alone,  and  fervendy 
engaged  in  prayer,  saw  the  apparition  of  a  child  which  she  had 
recently  seen  expire,  and  the  spirit  said  it  was  sent  to  tell  her  that 
the  time  of  her  combat  was  approaching,  and  that  she  would  obr 
tain  the  victory  and  the  crown.  After  this  waking  vision  she  went 
to  Tabanos  to  take  a  last  leave  of  her  children.  A  certain  deacon, 
by  name  George,  happened  then  to  be  visiting  the  abbot  and 
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dbbes9  of  this  double  establishmeiit,  who  were  brother  and  sister* 
He  was  a  monk  of  St.  Saba's,  in  the  Holy  Land;  had  been  sent 
oo  a  mission  to  collect  alms  for  the  convent,  and  having  met  with 
little  success  among  the  poor  Christians  in  Barbary,  had  come  to 
try  his  fortune  in  Spain.  He  was  made  acquainted  with  Sabi- 
goto's  story,  and  with  her  business  at  that  time,  and  then  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Immediately  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and 
speaking  like  one  who  was  inspired,  said,  "  this  is  the  monk  who 
has  been  promised  to  us  for  our  companion  in  the  good  fight! 
He  will  enter  it  with  us."  George  fell  at  her  feet,  and  partaking 
her  enthusiastic  feeling,  expressed  his  gratitude  and  his  happi- 
ness, unworthy  as  he  was,  that  he  should  be  thus  chosen.  Ac* 
cordingly  he  wrote  to  his  abbot»  and  told  him  in  what  his  mission 
was  about  to  end. 

By  this  time  Felix  and  Liliosa,  acting  in  unison  with  their 
friends,  had  disposed  of  their  property  also  among  the  poor  and 
the  churches,  and  all  being  ready  for  the  catastrophe,  they  deli- 
berated upon  the  best  manner  of  bringing  it  about,  for  in  this 
case  some  scruple  appears  to  have  been  felt  concerning  the  usual 
course  of  volunteering  to  curse  Mahommed.  They  resolved  that 
the  two  women  should  draw  upon  them  an  inquiry  by  going  pub- 
licly to  church.  As  they  expected,  Aurelio  and  Felix  were  called 
upon  to  explain  this  conduct  in  their  wives,  who  had  hitherto 
past  for  Mahommedans :  they  made  answer,  that  their  wives  and 
thegonselves  also  were  Christians,  and  as  such  were  willing  to  bear 
testimony  both  in  word  and  deed  to  their  faith.  Upon  this  all 
four  were  summoned,  not  before  the  ordinary  tribunal,  but  before 
the  royal  council  in  the  palace,  and  thither  George  accompanied 
them.  Persuasions  and  intreaties  were  used  towards  them,  and 
even  large  offers  of  wealth  and  honours  were  held  out,  if  they 
would  withdraw  their  declaration,  and  submit  to  live  as  they  had 
formerly  done;  and  when  the  judge,  having  op  alternative,  ordered 
them  to  execution,  he  would  have  had  the  monk  depart  in  peace. 
But  George  was  not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  desire.  *'  JJoyou 
doubt  my  religion,"  said  he,  "  because  you  have  not  heard  me 
proclaim  it,  nor  speak  of  your  false  prophet  as  he  deserves?  Well, 
then,  I  curse  him  now,  and  call  him  a  disciple  of  Satan,  for  the 
devil  it  was  who  inspired  him."  They  were  all  beheaded  toge- 
ther, and  their  bodies  being  secretly  taken  away  from  the  place  of 
execution,  were  deposited  in  different  churches. 

Eulogius  bad  been  for  some  time  at  liberty,. propi^ating  this 
madness  with  great  activity,  and  he  had  prepared  George  for  re- 
ceiving it.  A  young  monk,  by  name  Christoval,  who  was  a  kins- 
man, and  had  been  a  pupil  of  tjiis  most  dangerous  fanatic,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  last  execution  than  he  left  his  convent,  which  was  at 
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some  distance  from  Cordoba,  presented  himself  at  the  tribunal,  and 
curs^  Mahommed.  Leovigild,  another  monk,  travelled  twenty 
miles  with  the  same  intention,  and  when  he  reached  the  city,  went 
to  ask  Eulogius  for  his  advice  and  his  prayers.  This  desperate 
adviser  exhorted  him  to  go  forward  with  his  purpose,  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  sent  him  away  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  zeal,  that  he 
outwent  all  his  predecessors  in  the  maledictions  which  he  poured 
^ forth  before  the  Cadi:  the  provocation  was  such  that  he  was 
punished  with  stripes  on  the  spot,  and  heavily  ironed  in  prison. 
There  he  found  Christoval;  they  were  beheaded  together,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  a  fire,  frpm  which  the  Christians  collected 
the  half-consumed  remains.  Two  more  monks,  Emila  and  Jere- 
mias,  presently  followed  their  example  and  their  fate;  both  Cor- 
dobans  by  birth,  of  good  family,  and  distinguished  for  their  at- 
tainments: Eulogius  says  that  the  sky,  which  had  before  been 
bright  and  clear,  became  suddenly  overcast  at  their  execution,  and 
there  was  a  terrific  stonn  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail.  Be- 
fore they  left  the  prison,  Rogellius  and  Serviodeo  were  brought 
in;  the  former  was  an  old  Muzarabic  monk.  Brother  I-serve-God 
was  a  monk  also,  but  young,  and  a  native  of  Syria:  both  were 
eunuchs — probably  by  their  own  act — and  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  each  other.  They  had  gone  together  into  the  great 
'  mosque  when  the  congregation  was  assembled  there  at  the  ser- 
vice: for  a  Christian  to  profane  a  mosque  by  entering  it  at  any 
time  was  an  offence  punishable  by  death;  and  these  fanatics  not 
only  interrupted  the  service  by  their  presence,  but  proclaimed 
their  own  belief  aloud,  and  as  loudly  declared  unto  the  Moors, 
that  the  prophet  in  whom  they  trusted  was  in  hell,  and  that  hell 
would  be  their  everlasting  reward  for  trusting  in  him.  The  ma- 
gistrates had  some  difficulty  in  saving  them  from  being  beaten  to 
death  upon  the  spot ;  they  were  only  rescued  to  be  reserved  for  a 
more  painful  death:  the  council  assembled,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  for  so  heinous  and  unheard-of  an  offence,  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  offenders  shonld  be  cut  off  before  they  were  beheaded.  This 
they  suffered,  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  exultation :  their 
trunks  were  then  exposed  on  stakes,  with  the  bodies  of  Jeremias 
and  Emila  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  same  infatuated  bigotry  which  has  made  historians  and 
martyrologists  applaud  these  victims  of  their  own  enthusiasm,  has 
made  them  affirm  that  the  Moors  were  dismayed  at  the  number 
of  martyrs  who  continually  presented  themselves,  and  that  they 
apprehended  the  total  overthrow  of  their  faith.  Such  an  appre- 
hension would  have  been  as  irrational  as  the  actions  which  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  it.  They  who  affirm  this  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  at  that  time  more  intellectual  cultivation 
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at  Cordoba  than  in  any  other  place  hi  Europe;  that  it  was  the 
8eat  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  then  existed;  and  that  lite-* 
rature  never,  in  any  age  or  country,  was  more  liberally  encou- 
raged than  by  the  Ommeyad  kings  in  that  city;  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  die  remarkable  contrasts  between  the  Spanish  and  Moorish  hia- 
torians,  that  the  former  introduce  into  their  works  an  account  of 
die  ccmtemporary  saints,  and  the  latter  of  the  contemporary  poets 
and  men  of  learning.     Abderahman  and  his  ministers  were  trou-> 
bled,  as  they  well  might  be;  but  if  they  had  any  fear,  it  was  for 
the  consequences  which  the  intolerance  of  the  people,  when  thus 
provoked  and  insulted,  might  produce.    The  peculiar  madness 
which  affected  so  many  of  the  Christians,  strange  as  it  was,  is  not 
without  example  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.    The  reader 
will  at  once  call  to  mind  the  well-known  story  of  the  Milesian 
virgins,  who  were  only  to  be  deterred  from  suicide  by  a  decree 
for  exposing  their  bodies  after  death.     The  modem  instances  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  generally  knoMm :  it  occurred  some  three  score 
years  ago  in  Denmark,  where  many  persons  believing  they  should 
secure  their  own  salvadon  if  they  died  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, committed  murder  for  no  other  modve,  always  choosing  a 
young  child  for  the  vicdm,  whose  salvation  they  thought  would 
also  be  secured  if  it  were  sent  thus,  in  its  innocence,  to  heaven! 
This  madness  became  contagious,  as  any  madness  may  which  is 
connected  with  any  religious  feeling,  however  perverted,  or  with 
any  polidcal  opinions:  it  was  stopt,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
government,  by  imprisoning  the  fanadcs  for  life,  thus  at  once  dis- 
appointing them  of  their  object,  and  inflicting  upon  them  a  life- 
long punishment.     Imprisonment  would  have  been  the  approfMl- 
ate  cure  at  Cordoba,  but  it  should  not  have  been  of  a  kind  which 
would  either  excite  compassion  in  others,  or  gratify  the  enthusi- 
asts themselves  in  their  appetite  for  suffering.     They  should  have 
been  kept  apart  from  each  other,  and  not  permitted  to  hold  any 
coramnnication  with  their  friends,  those  excepted  who  decided^ 
disapproved  of  their  conduct;  and  then  they  should  have  been 
treated,  with  all  humanity  and  tenderness,  as  persons  a£9icted 
with  a  mental  disease,  and  at  any  time  to  be  discharged  upon  an 
engagement,  either  to  live  peaceably  or  leave  the  country.     Bat 
the  Moorish  government,  absolute  as  it  was,  was  compelled  in 
some  degree  to  follow  the  public  opinion,  and  this  was  loudly 
and  vehemently  for  severe  and  summary  punishment  in  such 
cases.     A  general  arrest  of  the  Muzarabes  was  threatened,  audit 
was  understood  that  any  Moor,  if  he  heard  a  Christian  blaspheme 
the  prophet,  might  put  him  instantly  to  death,  without  brmging 
him  before  a  tribunal  for  judgment.     Upon  this  many  of  the 
Muzarabes  fled  from  Cordoba,  and  many,  whom  the  point  of 
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lionour  alone  had  hitherto  kept  to  their  profe98ion,  took  the  op- 
4>ortunity  of  renouncing  their  faith,  and  thereby  obtaining  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
^e  dominant  people.  Some  even  of  those  who  had  before  ap- 
plauded the  new  martyrs,  exclaimed  against  them  now». saying 
that  their  rashness  had  proved  most  injurious,  to  the  Christian 
•cause ;  and  £ulogius  was  greatly  censured  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  encouraging  the  madness.  Eulogius,  however,  sought 
«to  preserve  himself  as  long  as  he  could,  for  the  purpose  of  kee{>- 
ing  up  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  therefore  he  shifted  his  habi- 
tation, removmg  in  disguise  under  the  cover  of  night. 

Abderahman's  wish  was  rather  to  stop  the  madness  than  to 
.punish  it,  and  with  this  view  he  ordered  the  Muzarabic  prelates 
to  hold  a  council  at  Cordoba,  and  exert  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent enthusiasts  from  insulting  the  national  faith.  But  whatever 
these  prelates  might  think  of  the  extravagances  which  they  were 
•called  upon  to  suppress,  they  well  knew  that  the  sufferers  would 
be  acknowledged  as  good  martyrs  throughout  Christendom,  and 
they  perfectly  understood  the  use  of  new  saints  and  the  value  of 
new  relics.  Having,  therefore,  a  regard  both  to  their  safety  at 
home  and  their  credit  abroad,  they  had  recourse  to  that  sort  of 
equivocatiQn  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  the 
Romish  Church.  They  worded  their  decree  so  artfully,  say  their 
apologists  and  encomiasts,  that  the  infidels,  looking  at  the  bark 
of  the  words,  understood  them  to  prohibit  these  voluntary  mar- 
.  tyrdoms,  and  to  condemn  them  as  sinful ;  whereas  the  clearer- 
sighted  Christians,  who  searched  for  the  pith  of  the  meaning,  dis- 
covered that  no  disparagement  of  the  martyrs  was  intended,  and 
no  discouragement  presented  to  those  who  might  aspire  to  follow 
their  example.  They  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Moorish  go- 
vernment, which,  as  it  acted  with  good  intentions  and  good  faiths 
looked  for  plain  dealing  and  sincerity  in  return:  but  Eulogiua 
complains  that  this  simulation  was  not  blameless,  because  it  de- 
ceived the  illiterate  people ;  for  they  understood  the  decree  in  its 
ostensible  import,  and  believed  that  it  was  declared  unlawful  by 
the  Church  to  curse  Mahommed  for  the  sake  of  being  put  to 
death*  The  Christians  were  at  this  time  sufficiently  perplexed 
with  controversies  among  themselves,  and  vexations  of  various 
kinds.  The  new  Bishop  of  Cordoba,  being  an  admirer  of  the 
martyrs,  was  in  prison.  The  Bishop  of  Malaga,  who  took  the 
opposite  part,  was  quite  as  unreasonable  in  a  different  way;  he 
held  the  old  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  and  had  invented  a 
new  one,  maintaining  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  the 
heart  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  fancy  was  gravely  opposed  by 
Abbot  Samspn,  who,  because  the  bishop's  name  was  Ostegesis, 
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csHed  him  always  Hostis  Jesu:  the  abbot,  however,  notwith- 
standing his  propensity  to  punning,  was  a  sensible  man,  and  took 
the  sensible  course  in  such  distempered  times — of  quitting  the 
country.  Other  troubles  were  occasioned  by  Bodo,  a  German 
by  birdi,  ^o  had  been  deacon  of  the  palace  at  the  court  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  but  having  obtained  permission  to  travel, 
had  turned  Jew,  sold  his  attendants  for  slaves,  married  a  Jewess, 
and  taken  the  name  of  Eleazar.  One  of  the  reasons  which  be  as- 
signed for  renouncing  Christianity  was,  that  he  had  seen  persons 
professing  fourteen  different  religions  at  the  French  court.  This 
man,  having  removed  from  Zaragoza  to  Cordoba,  advised  the 
Moorish  government  no  longer  to  tolerate  so  turbulent  a  sect  as 
the  Christians,  but  compel  diem,  on  pain  of  death,  to  embrace 
either  the  Jewish  or  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  proposal  is 
suflScient  proof  of  insanity,  but  madness  is  sometimes  as  much 
connected  with  pravity  of  heart  as  with  obliquity  of  intellect. 
Bodo  had  influence  enough  to  harass  the  Muzarabes  in  many 
ways  at  a  time  when  the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  excited 
against  them;  and  they  wrote  letters  in  consequence  to  the 
Iking  of  France,  and  to  the  prelates  and  flobles  of  that  kingdom, 
requesting  them  to  reclaim  the  person  of  their  malignant  enemy. 
Meanwhile  Alvar  engaged  with  him  in  controversy.  Bodo's  let- 
ters have  been  cut  out  from  the  manuscript  in  which  Alvar's  were 
preserved;  and  from  the  tenour  of  Alvar's  answer  the  reader  un- 
expectedly finds  himself  disposed  to  approve  what  at  first  must  be 
deemed  an  act  of  great  imprudence  as  well  as  of  intolerance,  for 
it  appears  that  he  had  pursued  a  course  of  argument  as  loathsome 
as  it  was  in  every  respect  abominable. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Cordoba,  when.  Mo- 
rales says,  **  it  pleased  God  to  display  his  accustomed  mercy,  and 
extend  his  miraculous  protection  to  the  afflicted  church;  for  Ab- 
derahman  ascending  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  this  time  to  enjoy 
the  prospect,  happened  to  see  the  bodies  of  the  last  four  sufferers, 
exposed  eacli  on  a  stake,  beyond  the  river;  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  immediately  cast  into  a  fire.  This  was  done 
without  delay,  and  the  Christians  collected  the  bones  and  ashes, 
which  they  deposited  reverently  in  the  churches.  '  But,  O  mar- 
veUons  power,'  says  Eulogius,  *  O  tremendous  virtue  of  our  liord 
and  Saviour!  that  mouth  which  had  given  its  command  that  the 
bodies  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  should  be  consumed,  was 
smitten  at  that  moment  by  the  at^el-of  the  Lord,  and  it  never 
ipake  more.  His  attendants  bore  him  in  their  arms  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  before  the  fire  into  which  their  remains  were  cast  was 
bonitoat,  he  began  to  bum  in  hell.'"  Bleda  also,  calling  the 
death  of  Abderahman  miraculous,  repeats  this  ferocious  Ian- 
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guage,  and  the  sftme  Bptrit  is  breathed  even  by  the  meek  and 
venerable  Florez,  in  the  eighteenth  century!  The  deadi  which  is 
thus  exhibited  as  an  immediate  infliction  of  the  Almighty's  wraths 
was  in  truth  one  of  Ae  easiest  that  Nature  in  its  mercy  has  ap- 
pointed for  man — a  stroke  of  paisy  in  old  age.  Abderahnuni 
was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year^  and  the  Moorish  historians^  ^Ao  never 
seek  to  dissemUe  the  vices  of  their  sovereigns,  affirm,  with  apparent 
truth,  that  he  died  as  peacefully  as  he  lived,  retaining  his  serenity 
of  mind  till  the  last,  and  lamented  like  a  parent  by  the  people, 
whom  he  had  governed  eouitably  and  mercifully  during  more 
than  thirty  years.  His  death  was  far  from  produang  any  relief  to 
the  Mttzarabes,  for  Mubamad,  his  son  and  successor,  was  less 
patient,  and  considering  the  madness  of  a  few  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  general  temper,  he  ordered  all  the  churches  which  had 
been  erected  since  the  conquest  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  addi- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  old  ones  to  be  demolished* 
They  bad  hitherto  been  indulged  beyond  the  established  limits  of 
Mahommedan  toleration,  but  now  he  was  resolved  that  they 
should  be  kept  strictly  to  die  terms  upon  which  tfaey  had  submit- 
ted. He  was  strongly  inclined,  it  isssid,  to  more  violent  mea^ 
sures,  and  would  have  compelled  Aem  to  profass  Islam,  or  have 
put  them  to  death  and  banished  their  wives  and  children,  if  his 
counsellors  had  not  represented  to  him  that  neither  the  goveriH 
ment  nor  the  country  could  afford  to  lose  so  many  productive 
subjects.  Many  Christians,  however,  consulted  th^  mterest  by 
going  over  to  the  Moorish  fiiith,  and  the  Moors  exultingly 
taunted  those  who  remained  faithful,  saying,  this  was  the  fruit  of 
their  boasted  martyrdoms!  '*  The  Lord,'  says  Morales,  **  suc- 
coured his  church  in  this  tribulation;"  by  which  he  means,  that 
the  mania  which  for  a  little  while  had  been  allayed,  reappeared. 
A  young  monk  of  Tabanos  led  the  way,  and  suffered.  Two  men 
followed  his  example  and  his  fate  on  the  morrow;  and  before  the 
sun  went  down,  a  nun  of  Tabanos,  whose  name  was  Digna,  who 
desired  always  to  be  called  Indigna,  and  who  of  course  is  com- 
plimented as  Diffmsdma,  presented  herself  also,  cursed  Mahom- 
med,  and  was  bJieaded  without  delay,  and  then  suspended  by  the 
heels  with  the  other  three.  The  next  day  an  aged  matron  chose 
the  same  mode  of  leaiving  the  world,  and  then  the  five  bodies  were 
burnt.  She  was  succeeded  by  one  who  obtained  coosiderafaie 
celebrity  as  a  saint  in  the  Peninsula,  Coknttba,  or  Comba  as  she 
is  called  in  Galicia  and  Portugri,  sbter  to  the  Abbot  and  Abbess 
of  Tabanos;  her  body  was  sown  up  in  matting  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  where,  after  aix  days,  some  monks  pretended  to  find  it 
entire  and  uncorrupted;  and  Ihe  body*  which  they  pitodneed  was 
reverently  deposited  in  one  of  the  ohnrches.    An  eM  nun  of  aao« 
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llier  convent  ooilld  aot  rest  when  she  heard  of  Columba's  fate,  biit 
set:  ont  by  night  along  a  perilous  mountain  path,  cursed  Mahom- 
med^  suffered  as  she  desired,  and  was  buried  at  Cokiiliba's  feet. 
There  was  then  another  cessation  of  the  madness  for  ten 
montfis,  when  a  priest  being  wrongfully  accused  of  blaspheming 
the  prophet,  interpreted  the  accusation  into  a  monition  from 
Heai«D  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  accordingly  poured  out  some 
hearty  maledictions — (dixo  grandes  viiuperios  de  Mahoma).  Sun-- 
diy  other  volunteeta  of  both  sexes  followed;  the  two  last  were 
Roderick  and  Saloma,  whose  bodies  Eulogius  went  to  vene* 
rate  as  they  lay  upon  the  place  of  execution:  he  says  that  they 
were  beautiful  to  bdiold,  and  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
alive,  and  could  have  answered  if  they  had  been  spoken  to* 
He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  believe  that  he  saw  whatever  he 
wished  to  see ;  but  it  is  apparent  now  that  the  priests  were  be- 
ginning to  interfere  with  their  pious  frauds.  Roderick's  head 
and  body  were  exhibited  twenty  days  after  his  death  in  the  sweetest 
odour  of  sanctity;  the  fragrance  was  pronounced  to  be  miracu- 
lous by  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  who  kissed  the  re- 
mains, and  buried  them  with  a  display  that  proves  they  were  at 
that  time  in  no  fear  of  offending  the  Moorish  government :  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  priest,  in  whose  apartment  this  exhibition 
was  made,  saw  Saloma  in  a  dream,  and  was  informed  by  him 
where  his  body  also  might  be  discovered,  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
tragedy  was  now  in  its  last  act.  There  was  a  young  damsel,  Leo- 
cricia  by  name,  whcnn  Alvar  describes  as  *'  genere  nobilis,  mente 
nobihor;  ex  gentiliumface  progenita,  et  ex  luporum  vtsceribus  pro^ 
diia/^  A  kinswoman  had  persuaded  her  when  yet  a  child,  to  be 
secretly  baptized,  and  her  parents,  who  were  zealous  Mahomme- 
dans,  could  not,  either  by  entreaties  or  severity,  induce  her  to  con- 
form to  their  faith.  She  found  means  to  inform  Eulogius  of 
the  domestic  persecution  which  she  was  enduring.  Eulogius 
had  recently  been  elected  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  but 
some  unexplained  impediment  had  caused  the  election  to  be  set 
aside,  most  probably  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct  throughout 
these  transactions  at  Cordoba.  But  in  that  conduct  he  still  per- 
severed with  unabated  fanaticism,  raising  volunteers  for  martyr- 
dom, and  recording  their  exploits  and  fiieir  triumph  with  a  pen 
which  Baronius  says  might  seem  to  have  been  dipt  in  the  ink- 
stand of  the  Holy  Spirit — "  in  pyxide  Spiritus  Saneti  calamum 
inHnxisse  videahir!"  She  applied  also  to  his  sister  Anulona,  a 
nun,  and  they  concerted  a  scheme  for  her  escape.  By  their  ad- 
vice Leocricia  feigned  a  disposition  to  comply  with  her  parents' 
wishes,  and  even  to  take  a  Moorish  husband ;  she  altered  her  dress, 
affected  a  wish  to  adorn  her  person,  regained  the  affection  of  her 
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deluded  [iaitsnts,  and  having  thus  obtained  more  libertj,  went  out 
as  a  wedding  guest,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  absconding. 
Search  was  made,  many  Christians  who  were  suspected  of  har- 
bouring her  were  arrested,  and  it  is  said  tortured,  to  make  them 
disclose  the  place  of  her  retreat.  At  length  she  was  found  in  E.u- 
logius's  house,  and  consequently  he  was  carried  before  the  Cadi 
to  answer  for  the  offence  x>f  concealing  a  Mussulman's  daughter* 
Believipg  that  his  hour  was  come,  he  cut  short  the  proceedings 
by  reviling  Mahommed,  and  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  royal  coun- 
cil, as  if  he  were  a  person  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  ordered 
to  summary  execution  by  the  sentence  of  any  inferior  court.  One 
of  the  Judges  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  that  respect 
and  kmdness  towards  him  which  his  better  qualities  deserved. 
The  Moor  intreated  him  to  say  something  which  might  save  his 
life,  assuring  him  that  he  might  act  just  as  he  pleased  afterwards, 
for  that  no  compulsion  should  be  used,  and  no  inquiry  made  into 
his  proceedings.  But  it  would  not  have  become  Eulogius  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  path  in  which  he  had:  exhorted  others  to 
proceed;  he  provoked  an  immediate  sentence  of  death,  and  de- 
meaned himself  so  calmly  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  sufferer,  that 
when  one  of  the  guards  smote  him  on  the  cheek,  he  turned  to  him 
the  other  also.  ''  O  admirable  and  happy  saint,"  sajs  Alvar,  "  who 
sent  before  him,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  so  many  martyrs,  and 
left  the  virgin  Lepcricja  to  follow  him !  He  suffered  as  he  had  en* 
couraged  others  to  suffer,  and  bearing  the  banner  of  victory  in 
his  handy  presented  himself,  a  pure  sacrifice,  to  the  Lord."  Alvar 
has  added,  that  a  dove,  white  as  unsullied  snow,  descended  upon 
the  body,  and  could  not  be  driven  from  it,  but  when  the  Moors 
attempted  to  seize  it  with  their  hands,  the  dove  fled  to  a  tower  im- 
mediately above  the  spot,  and  remained  there,  looking  intently 
upon  the  corpse  below.  And  when  Leocricia  suffered,  four  days 
after  him,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river,  her  body,  instead  of 
sinking,  remained  buoyant  and  erect  in  the  water,  from  whence 
the  Christians  were  permitted  to  take  it.  They  purchased  the 
head  of  Eulogius,  and  were  allowed  to  remove  his  body  also, 
without  molestation. 

Leocricia  was  the  last  victim,  for  the  mania  ceased  when  the 
person  who  had  so  zealously  laboured  in  propagating  it  was  re-» 
moved.  The  story  should  be  wound  up,  did  our  limits  permit, 
with  Alvar's  hi^h-strained  peroration ;  and  the  subsequent  adven- 
tures of  the  vanous  heads  and  bodies,  the  honours  which  tliey  re- 
ceived, the  cures  which  they  performed,  and  the  miracles  which 
were  exhibited  to  compliment  them,  might  form  a  second  part 
not  less  characteristic  than  the  tragedy  itself;  but  these  details 
would  lead  us  from  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whose  history  that  of 
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the  Cordoban  persecution  is  the  most  singular  episode.  What  a 
beam  must  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the  age 
of  the  Philips,  could  look  upon  this  as  a  great  persecution!  The 
Moors  were,  indeed,  more  intolerant  among  themselves  than  they 
were  to  the  Christians  under  them.  Two  unhappy  men,  who  at 
different  times  ventured  to  broach  new  opinions  in  their  faith,  were 
examined,  pronounced  heretical,  and  impaled  in  consequence. 
But  from  the  general  tenour  of  their  history  the  Moorish  character 
seems  to  have  been  mitigated  in  Spain,  either  by  the  inexplicable 
influence  of  climate  and  local  circumstances,  or  by  the  great  in- 
termixture of  European  blood :  it  cannot  have  been  occasioned 
by  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  because  that  intercourse,  even 
when  respect  for  each  others  strength  rendered  it  most  courteous, 
never  abated  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  each  nation  re- 
garded the  religion  of  the  other. 

Symptoms  of  disunion  among  the  Moors  reappeared  in  Mu- 
faamad's  reign,  and  some  ambitious  Walies,  for  the  first  time, 
sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Spaniards. 
That  king  was  advised  on  this  account  to  dismantle  the  walls  of 
Toledo,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up  to  him,  *and  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  had  been  put  to  death ;  but  the  historian  says,  it 
was  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  good  counsel  should  be  taken: 
he  forgets  that  the  city  must  have  been  deserted  if  its  fortifications 
had  b^n  destroyed.  Toledo  was  too  near  the  debatable  ground 
to  be  inhabited  as  an  open  town  in  times  when  the  Spanish  chiefs 
never  lay  down  at  night  without  having  their  horses  in  the  room, 
ready  to  mount  at  the  first  alarm,  and  when  the  Spaniards  com- 
pared their  leaders  and  themselves,  for  the  life  which  they  led,  to 
the  devil  and  his  ministers,  whose  whole  delight  it  was,  they  said, 
to  separate  soul  and  body!  The  Galicians  are  always  described 
in  this  woric  as  the  bravest  of  the  Christians.  Muhamad  sent  a 
naval  expedition  against  them :  it  was  wrecked  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Minho;  some  of  the  Moors  imputed  this  misfortune  to  the 
growing  luxury  and  diminished  zeal  of  the  Mussulmen ;  others 
to  the  divine  displeasure,  that  the  true  believers  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  spare  themselves  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  marching 
by  land  in  a  holy  war ! 

Muhamad,  like  his  predecessor,  encouraged  literature,  wrote 
veraes,  and  moralized  upon  the  cares  of  royalty  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life.  His  son  and  successor,  Almondhir,  was 
slain  in  battle  against  a  chief  who  had  possessed  himself  of  To- 
ledo, always  a  disaffected  city :  the  frequent  revolts  which  occur- 
red there  are  imputed  to  the  number,  and  wealth,  and  tem« 
per  of  its  Jewish  and  Christian  inhabitants.  Abdala,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  slain  king,  succeeded;  his  reign  was  marked  by  so 
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dreadful  a  famine^  that  ttiere  were  none  to  bury  the  dead»  so  that 
the  dying  crawled  to  the  burial  grounds,  and  there  laid  themsekes 
down  to  expire*  in  hope  that  some  charitable  hand  might  strew 
the  earth  over  them!  Abd^awas  unfortunate  in  other  respects : 
the  Moors  were  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  by  Alonso  the 
Great,  near  Zamora,  and  the  conquerors  took  that  city,  and  gar- 
nished its  gates  and  towers  with  the  heads  of  the  slain;  but  Ab«- 
dala  made  peace  with  them  for  the  sake  of  directing  his  arms 
against  the  rebels,  whom  it  was  far  more  important  to  subdue, 
because  they  would  have  divided  the  kinsdom,  upon  which  the 
Christians  could  make  little  impression  while  it  was  united.  The 
bigoted  people  were  offended  by  a  policy  which  they  could  not 
comprehend;  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  and  the  name  of 
the  eastern  caliph  was  substituted  for  his  in  the  public  prayer:  his 
brother  was  put  to  death  for  being  implicated  in  this  treason; 
and  it  was  believed  also,  that  Abdala's  son  Muhamad,  who  had 
rebelled  against  him  and  been  taken  prisoner,  was  poisoned 
by  his  orders.  Such  tragedies  are  the  frequent  consequence  of 
polygamy,  and  the  unsettled  principles  of  succession  in  Mahom- 
medan  lungdoms.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  Muhamad 
died  by  any  other  poison  than  that  of  an  irritated  spirit;  and  his 
son  Abderahman  was  chosen  by  Abdala  to  succeed  him.  Mo- 
rales discovered  among  the  archives  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Leon,  that 
this  Abderahman  III.,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns  in  Spain,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Navarrese  King  Inigo  Arista,  and  this  he  calls  "  una  extrana  no- 
vedad"  The  story  exhibits  one  of  those  strange  turns  of  fortune 
which  give  to  history  the  appearance  of  romance.  His  account 
ia,  that  Aznario  Fortuniones  married  Iniga,  his  own  aunt,  who 
was  daughter  of  King  Garci  Iniguez,  and  that  Iniga  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Cordoba  with  her  brother  Fortunio,  be- 
came one  of  Abdala's  wives,  and  was  the  mother  of  Muhamad. 
Conde's  authorities  say  that  Abderahman,  not  Mtdiamad,  was 
bom  of  a  Christian  mother,  and  that  her  name  was  Maria.  Iniga 
ma^  have  borne  both  names,  or  she  may  have  changed  that  by 
which  she  was  called  in  her  own  country,  because  it  would  be 
less  painful  for  her  family  to  suppose  that  she  was  dead,  than  to 
know  that  she  had  become  one  of  the  wives  of  a'Mahommedan. 
The  Moorish  historian  notices  Fortunio's  capture,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  a  valiant  and  distinguished  Christian,  who  had  his 
liberty  given  him,  lived  a  long  time  in  Cordoba,  and  attained  to 
the  great  age  of  126.  The  Archbishop  Rodrigo,  writing  from 
Arabic  materials,  gives  the  same  account. 

In  whatever  relation  Abderahman  stood  to  Fortunio,  Fortu- 
aatus  he  might  have  been  called  if  woridly  prosperity  could  make 
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warn  trvly  fortaoate.  So  spleadid  «  c<mit  as  iua,  in^ioiiiparison 
ymdk  all  oootempoiBry  onea,  Europe  has  never  seen  in  any  earlier 
or  later  age ;  t^ctaaady  peihaps  at  any  time  one  so  splendid  in 
itadf^  Yet  this  was  die  monarch  who»  when  he  had  reigned  fifty 
years  in  die  height  of  human  power,  declared  that  upon  a  sober 
nteospect  of  his  life>  he  could,  only  reckon  up  fourteen  days  in 
iriiich  he  had  be^i  altogether  happy.  The  cause  for  this  existed 
in  his  unnatural  situation,  not  in  his  personal  character,  nor  in 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  distri* 
butifMis  of  Providence,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  happiness  is 
allotted.  There  would,  indeed,  be  one  damnable  stain  upon  his 
memoiy  (any  weaker  epithet  would  be  inadequate),  if  the  story 
ot  St.  Pelayo.were  true;  but  that  legend  rests  upon  the  veracity 
of  a  Cordoban,  who  related  it  to  the  Saxon  nun,  Rosweida ;  it 
has  th^efoie  no  better  authority  than  a  traveller's  tale,  and  the 
droumstaaces  are  as  incredible  as  they  are  revolting.  He  has 
been  charged  also  with  putting  his  son  Abdala  to  death,  from 
jealousy,  because  of  his  popular  qualities.  But  a  very  different 
and  far  more  probable  statement  appears  in  the  history  which 
Senor  Coade  has  followed.  There  it  is  affirmed  that  Abdala 
plotted  against  his  father's  government  and  the  life  of  his  brother 
ABiakem,  whom  Abderahman  had  designated  for  his  successor. 
He  was  apprehended  and  confessed  his  guilt :  Alhakem  inter- 
ceded for  bun ;  but  the  father  replied  that  he  could  not  act  in  this 
instance  as.  his  heart  inclined  him  to  do,  and  as  if  he  were  a  pri* 
vate  individual ;  being  a  king  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  the 
public  consequences,  and  leave  an  example  of  justice  to  posterity, 
though  it  would  cost  him  tears  of  bitterness  and  a  life-long  regret. 
The  son  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  successor  was  worthy  to 
aocoeed  him.  Two  natural  phenomena  are  noticed  in  Abderah- 
man's  reign :  a  shower  of  hail  or  rather  fragments  of  ice,  by  whiph 
birds,  cattle,  and  men  were  killed ;  and  such  a  shower  of  meteors 
as  was  observed  by  Humboldt  in  his  voyage  to  America.  Alha- 
kem was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  his  fadier  died.  His 
deii^  from  his  eivliest  youth  had  been  in  books,  and  he  had 
agents  in  all  the  principsd  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to 
cdlecl  them  for  his  library ;  the  catalogue  of  which  is  said  to 
have  filled  fifty-four  volumes,  each  containing  fifty  leaves.  A 
love  of  Ikerature  v^as  generally  diffused  among  the  Spanish  Moors 
during  his  reign;  even  the  women  perceived  the  advantage  of 
adding  mental  accomplishments  to  their  attractions,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  severer  studies  as  well  as  the  ornamental 
branches  of  learning.  Alhakem  bad  women  in  his  palace  who 
copied  manuscripts,  excelling  in  calligraphy,  and  composed  poems 
themselvif^ ;  one  of  these  was  his  cpnndential  secretary.    This 
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was  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Moors,  but  their  historian  says^  it 
past  away  like  a  dream.  Theif  happiness  was  thus  transitorj^ 
because  it  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  ruler»  not 
upon  righteous  principles  and  wise  institutions.  The  intervak 
of  prosperity  which  are  enjoyed  under  a  virtuous  despot^  are 
granted  in  mercy  to  mankmd;  the  miseries  which  follow,  and 
which  are  the  sure  consequence  of  false  doctrines  and  erroneous 
systems,  are  the  bitter  lessons  by  which  men  are  to  be  made  to 
understand  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  AIha* 
kern's  earnest  desire  was  to  keep  peace  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, to  divert  his  own  people  from  their  warlike  and  turbulent 
habits  to  the  quiet  and  beneficial  pursuits  of  agriculturei  and  to 
improve  by  all  the  aids  of  art  a  country  so  blest  with  natural 
advantages.  Then  it  was  that  aaueducts  were  constructed,  and 
tanks. formed  upon  a  scale  of  oriental  magnitude  for  irrigating 
the  lands :  the  south  of  Spain  was  like  a  highly  cultivated  garden. 
The  most  illustrious  Moors  prided  themselves  upon  improving 
their  own  grounds ;  and  as  the  people  of  many  villages  are  said 
to  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  resumed 
the  Bedoween  manner  of  life,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  time  the 
origin  must  be  ascribed  of  that  system  of  pasturage  which  still 
prevails  in  Spain.  Whatever  advice  Alhakem  addressed  to  his 
son  Hixem,  concluded,  it  is  said,  with  exhortations  to  "  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it,"  and  never  to  engage  in  war  unless  from  ne- 
cessity, and  in  a  just  quarrel.  "  What  contentment,''  he  would 
say,  "  can  there  be  in  destroying  villages,  laying  tracts  of  fertile 
country  waste,  and  spreading  devastation  and  slaughter  over  the 
earth?  Govern  thy  people  in  peace  and  equity :  let  no  vanity  or 
pride  mislead  thee ;  let  thine  eye  be  single :  bridle  thy  desires  : 
put  thy  trust  in  God,  and  then  shalt  thou  calmly  come  to  thine 
appointed  end." 

Albakem,  like  the  best  of  his  predecessors,  had  the  temporal 
reward  of  righteousness,  for  his  days  were  long  in  the  land. 
Hixem,  when  he  performed  the  wonted  ceremony  of  prayer  at  his 
father's  funeral,  descended  into  his  sepulchre,  and  was  overpow- 
ered by  his  emotions.  He  might  well  be  so  at  the  loss  of  such 
a  parent,  and  perhaps  also  at  that  moment  he  had  a  sad  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weakness  and  inexperience !  He  was  Alha- 
kem's  only  son,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  Sobecha,  his  mother, 
had  in  great  measure  governed  the  late  king  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  and  she  now  confided  her  son  to  the  tutelage  of 
Mohamad  ben  Abdala,  famous  in  Spanish  history  by  the  name 
which  he  soon  obtained  of  Almanzor — the  Victorious.  Almanzor 
was  the  Campeador,  tlie  "  Great  Captain"  of  the  Spanish  Moors; 
the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  rising  kingdoms  of 
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Leon  and  Navarre^  and  what  was  then  the  county  of  Castille* 
ever  had  to  contend.  Their  division  favoured  his  progress,  but 
iheir  union  could  not  have  resisted  it  with  success,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  commanders  who  inspire  their  own  army  with  full  confi- 
ience,  and  strike  fear  into  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  Ali  and 
Caled,  the  Lion  and  the  Sword  of  the  Lord,  as  they  were  deno- 
minated in  their  day,  were  not  more  entirely  possest  by  the  spirit 
of  their  warlike  faidi  than  Almanzor.  The  first  act  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  to  break  the  peace  which  Alhakem  had  so  sedu- 
kMisly  maintained  with  the  Spaniards,  and  to  declare  perpetual 
war  against  them,  with  the  intention  of  not  leaving  an  independent 
Christian  within  the  limits  of  Spain.  This  measure  was  con- 
demned by  those  who  approved  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  government's  first  object 
should  be  to  secure  its  internal  stability  and  strength.  Whilst  he 
lived,  that  object  seemed  to  be  effected  by  his  victories,  which 
afforded  em|doyment  not  only  for  all  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
country,  but  for  auxiliaries  whom  he  invited  from  Africa.  The. 
system  was  twice  in  every  year  to  make  a  great  inroad  upon  the 
Christians,  sometimes  beyond  the  Ebro,  sometimes  on  the  side 
of  Leon  and  Galida.  A  fifth  part  of  die  spoil  was  the  King's; 
the  Chiefs  had  the  right  of  choice  among  the  cattle  and  the  pri- 
soners, male  and  female ;  all  that  remained  he  distributed  among 
the  troops.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  the  person  and  the  name  of 
every  one  who  served  under  him,  for  it  was  his  custom  to  go  fre- 
quently through  the  camp  and  into  their  tents :  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  he  invited  to  his  table,  and  after  every  victory 
he  gave  a  feast  to  his  whole  army.  Regarding  his  battles  as  reli- 
gious works,  the  first  thing  which  he  did  after  every  action  was  to 
shake  the  dust  from  his  garments,  and  have  it  carefully  collected 
and  deposited  in  a  coffer,  which  was  always  carried  widi  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  bi^age, — that  with  the  dust  thus  gathered 
in  the  service  of  the  Prophet,  he  might  be  covered  in  his  grave. 

Never  was  brave  invader  more  bravely  resisted ;  but  his  means 
and  numbers,  and  name  and  fortune,  prevailed ;  and  had  he  been 
engaged  against  other  people  than  the  Spaniards,  their  subjuga- 
tion must  have  been  completed:  their  invincible  spirit,  their 
unweariable  power  of  endurance,  could  alone  have  survived 
the  series  of  defeats  and  losses  which  they  sustained  in  two  and 
fif^  Of  his  dreadful  inroads.  The  bells  of  Santiago's  own  church 
were  borne  from  Compostella  to  Cordoba  as  his  trophies,  and 
suspended  to  serve  as  lamps  in  the  Great  Mosque.  The  King  of 
Leon  fotind  it  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from 
that  city  back  to  the  Asturian  mountains;  and  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  the  bodies  of  his  predecessors  were  removed  also.    In 
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the  nxty^fifUi  jear  of  his  age  Almanzor  fbuiid  it  necessary,  after 
an  undecided  and  hard-fought  battle,  to  retreat,  and  cross  die- 
Duero  in  the  night;  and  in  this  retreat  he  died,  less  of  his> 
wounds,  it  is  said,  than  for  grief  and  irritation  at  being  thus  re- 
pulsed. They  buried  him  like  a  Mussulman  ntartyr,  in  his 
bloody  garments,  as  they  had  borne  him  from  the  field ;  and  they 
covered  him  in  his  grave  vrith  the  dust  of  his  fiifiy  campaigns. 
There  were  other  fine  parts  in  Almanzor's  character:  he  was  the 
patron  of  letters ;  he  was  merciful  to  the  conquered ;  he  suffered 
no  injury  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  defenceless ;  and  once,  upon 
receiving  tidings  of  success  from  his  son  in  Africa,  be  manifested 
his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  victory  by  liberating  1500  Chris- 
tian men  and  300  women.  But  wi^  all  his  virtues  there  was 
a  worm  at  the  core :  ambition,  even  more  than  religious  and  mili<- 
tary  enthusiasm,  was  his  ruling  passion ;  it  made  him  jealous  of 
any  who  seemed  to  disapprove  his  measures,  and  none  could 
excite  his  displeasure  with  impunity.  He  was  not  scrupulous  in 
observing  his  word.  He  k^t  Ihe  king  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  in 
his  harem  and  his  gardens,  ignorant  of  business,  careless  of  all 
public  events,  immersed  in  sloth  and  sensuality.  It  was  not 
doubted  that  Almanzor^s  intention  in  this  was  to  prepare  the  way 
insensibly  for  a  transfer  of  die  throne  to  his  ovm  family,  which 
appeared  the  more  feasible  as  Hixem  had  no  child.  But  this 
ambition  proved  fatal  to  the  Ommeyades,  to  his  own  family,  and 
eventually  to  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

The  son  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor  succeeded  to 
his  power,  and  held  it  during  seven  years,  when  he  died,  not 
widiout  suspicion  of  poison.  Another  son,  Abd^rahman  by 
name,  then  assumed  the  Bvme  station.  In  person  he  was  the 
liring  image  of  Almanzor;  and  he  is  said  to  biftve  been  gen^ous, 
brave  and  capable,  though  dissolute;  like  his  father  he  governed 
die  imbecile  king,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  keepers, 
contented  that  they  should  take  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  leave  him 
to  its  enjoyments.  But  Abderahman,  less  prudent  than  his 
father  and  his  brother,  resolved  that,  on  his  return  from  his  first 
expedition  against  the  Christians,  Hixem  should'  publicly  adopt 
him  for  his  successor.  The  Ommeyad  family  discovered  this ; 
and  no  sooner  had  he  left  Cordoba  than  they  got  possession  of  the 
city  and  of  the  royal  person,  and  deprived  Abderahman  of  his 
office.  He  returned  instantly,  fully  expecting  to  recover  his  au- 
thority: a  severe  struggle  took  place  in  the  streets;  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  made  prisoner;  and  Muhamad,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
crucified.  *'  This,"  says  the  Moorish  historian,  **  was  the  fate  of 
Abderriiman^  the  son  of- the  great  AhnanzoTi  the  brother  of  the 
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fliofltrious  Abd^nelic;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  trust  in  the 
uograt^ul  and  inconstant  people !''  A  series  of  revolutions  ensued) 
such  as  are  only  found  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  of  Moham- 
medaa  history:  aspirant  after  aspirant  rose,  and  was  precipitated 
as  the  wheel  of  fortune  went  round.  ''  Crown  me  to-day^  and 
kill  me  to-morrow»  if  my  stars  will  have  it  so,"  was  the  desperate 
exclamation  of  one  of  the  last  Ommeyades,  to  those  who  would 
have  dissuaded  him  from  an  ambitious  course,  which  could  end 
in  nothing  but  his  speedy  destruction;  but  thus  he  replied  to 
their  advice,  and  after  that  day  he  was  heard  of  no  more,  nor  is  it 
known  how  he  perished.  Thus,  says  the  historian,  the  dominioii 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Ommeyades  past  away.  Happy  are  they 
who  have  done  righteously,  and  praise  be  to  Him  whose  kingdom 
hath  no  end!  In  these  words  the  author  whom  Senor  Conde 
has  followed  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work,  terminates 
his  histoiy. 

During  this  amtrcfay  sotne  of  the  rival  claiihants  called  the 
Almoravides  to  their  aid.  These  Africans  came,  like  the  first 
invadeffB,  with  the  strengdi  and  enterprising  spirit  of  a  new 
dynasty.  The  Christians  could  not  have  made  head  against  Aem, 
if  they  had  not  found  allies  among  the  Moorish  kings,  who  esta- 
blisbed  at  this  time  short-lived  sovereignties ;  and  who,  when  the 
Africans  were  finally  expelled,  fell  themselves  an  easy  prey.  The 
Abnohades  delayed  their  ruin  for  a  while,  but  it  was  only  to  acce- 
lerate it  afterwttrds,  by  leaving  another  contending  faction  in  the 
eountiy  when  their  supremacy  was  overthrown.  The  Christian 
stales  meantime  acquired  strength,  imd  assumed  a  settled  and 
regular  form.  Portugal  was  the  first  that  cleared  its  appointed 
limits  of  tlie  misbelievers;  and  when  Joam  I.  captured  Ceuta; 
and  began  a  system  of  conquest  in  Africa,  an  end  was  put  to  all 
further  danger  from  that  quarter.  Aragon  completed  its  work 
soon  afterwards;  and  Granada  was  at  length  the  only  kingdom 
left  to  the  Mahommedans.  With  the  conquest  of  that  city  Senor 
Conde  concludes  his  work:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had ^ven 
Bs  the  Moorish  account  of  the  subsequent  transactions,  until  thd 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  The  two  latter  volumes,  which 
form  about  half  the  history,  would  undoubtedly  have  received 
some  improvement  if  the  author  had  lived  to  carry  them  through 
die  press,  or  even  to  prepare  them  for  it :  from  the  portion  how^ 
ever  which  he  did  publish,  his  merits  may  be  fairly  estimated* 
He  has  added  much,  very  much,  to  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  Spain :  but  in  showing  us  the  value 
of  the  Moorish  historians,  he  has  shown  also  how  important  it  is 
that  the  whole  of  their  remains  should  be  secured  from  further 
danger^  and  published  under  the  directiott  of  the  Spanish  Aca- 
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demy  of  History.  Twenty  years  ago  this  might  have  been  hoped 
and  looked  for ; — twenty  years  hence, — ^alas,  the  present  temper  of 
parties  in  diat  country,  their  obstinacy  and  their  mutual  errors,  ' 
may  induce  a  fear  that  Spain  may  be  in  as  miserable  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  barbarism  as  when  the  empire  of  the  Ommeyades  was 
broken  up ! 


Art.  II. — On  the  Supernatural  in  Fictitious  Composition ;  and 
particularly  ow  the  Works  of  Ernest  Theodore  William 
Hoffman. 

1.  Hoffmann's  Leben  and  Nachlass.    £  vols.    Berlin^  1823. 

2.  Hoffmann's  Serapions^briider.    6  vols.     1819-26. 

3.  HoffttiBian's  Nachtstiicke*    2  vols.    1816. 

No  source  of  romantic  fiction,  and  no  mode  of  exciting  the 
feelings  of  interest  which  the  authors  in  that  description  of  litera- 
ture desire  to  produce,  seems  more  directly  accessible  than  the 
love  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  common  to  all  classes  of  man* 
kind,  and  perhaps  is  to  none  so  familiar  as  to  those  who  assume 
a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  on  the  •  subject ;  since  the  reader 
may  have  often  observed  in  conversation,  diat  the  person  who 
professes  himself  most  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  marvellous 
stories,  often  ends  his  remarks  by  indulging  the  company  with 
some  well-attested  anecdote,  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
account  for  on  the  narrator's  own  principles  of  absolute  scepticism. 
The  belief  itself,  though  easily  capable  of  being  pushed  into 
superstition  and  absurdity,  has  its  origin  not  only  in  the  facts 
upon  which  our  holy  religion  is  founded,  but  upon  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  which  teach  us  that  while  we  are  probationers  in 
this  sublunaiy  state,  we  are  neighbours  to,  and  encompassed  by 
the  shadowy  world,  of  which  our  mental  faculties  are  too  obscure 
to  comprehend  the  laws,  our  corporeal  organs  too  coarse  and 
gross  to  perceive  the  inhabitants. 

All  professors  of  the  Christian  Religion  believe  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Divine  Power  showed  itself  more  visibly  on  earth 
than  in  these  our  latter  days ;  controlling  and  suspending,  for  its 
own  purposes,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  universe ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  least,  holds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  mira- 
cles descend  to  the  present  time.  Without  entering  into  diat 
controversy,  it  is  enough  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  great  truths  oT 
our  religion  has  induced  wise  and  good  men,  even  in  Pro- 
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testttit  countries,  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  JcAnson's  doubts  respecting 
supernatural  appearances. 

**  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more^  said  Imlac,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  maintain  against  the  concurrent  and  .unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages, 
and  of  ail  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom 
apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become 
universal  only  by  its  truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  could 
not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make  credi- 
ble. That  it  18  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence;  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it 
by  their  fears." 

Upon  such  principles  as  these  there  lingers  in  the  breasts  even 
of  philosophers,  a  reluctance  to  decide  dogmatically  upon  a  point 
where  they  do  not  and  cannot  possess  any,  save  negative,  evi- 
dence. Yet  this  inclination  to  believe  in  die  marvellous  gradu* 
ally  becomes  weaker.  Men  cannot  but  remark  that  (since  the 
scriptural  miracles  have  ceased»)  the  belief  in  prodigies  and 
supernatural  events  has  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  since  the  age  has 
become  enlightened,  the  occurrence  of  tolerably  well  attested 
anecdotes  of  the  supernatural  character  are  so  few,  as  to  render 
it  more  probable  that  the  witnesses  have  laboured  under  some 
strange  and  temporary  delusion,  rather  than  that  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  altered  or  suspended.  At  this  period  of  human  know- 
ledge, the  marvellous  is  so  much  identified  with  fabulous,  as  to 
be  considered  generally  as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

It  is  not  so  in  early  history,  which  is  full  of  supernatural  inci- 
dents; and  although  we  now  use  the  word  romance  as  synonymous 
with  fictitious  composition,  yet  as  it  originally  only  meant  a  poem, 
or  prose  work  contained  in  the  Romaunce  language,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  doughty  chivalry  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the 
minstrel,  **  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,"  and  that  the  feats 
of  knightliood  which  he  recounted,  mingled  with  tales  of  magic  and 
supernatural  interference,  were  esteemed  as  veracious  as  the  le- 
gends of  the  monks,  to  which  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance. 
This  period  of  society,  however,  must  have  long  past  before  the 
Romancer  began  to  select  and  arrange  with  care,  the  nature  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  his  story.  It  was  not  when 
society,  however  differing  in  degree  and  station,  was  levelled  and 
confounded  by  one  dark  cloud  of  ignorance,  involving  the  noble 
as  well  as  the  mean,  that  it  need  be  scrupulously  considered  to 
what  class  of  persons  the  author  addressed  himself,  or  with  what 
species  of  decoration  he  ornamented  his  story.     '*  Homo  was 
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then  a  common  name  for  all  men/'  and  all  were  equally  pleued 
with  the  same  style  of  composition.  This,  however,  was  gra- 
dually altered.  As  the  knowledge  to  which  we  have  before  alluded 
made  more  general  progress,  it  became  impossible  to  detain  the 
attention  of  the  better  instructed  class  by  the  simple  and  gross 
fables  to  which  the  present  generation  would  only  listen  in  child- 
hood, though  they  had  been  held  in  honour  by  their  fathers  during 
youths  manhood,  and  old  age. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  supernatural  in  fictitious  com- 
position requires  to  be  managed  with  considerable  delicacy,  as 
criticism  begins  to  be  more  on  the  alert.  The  interest  which  it 
excites  is  indeed  a  powerful  spring;  but  it  is  one  which  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  be  exhausted  by  coarse  handling  and  repeated 
pressure.  It  is  also  of  a  character  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  sustain,  and  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  may  be  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whole.  The  marvellous,  more  than  any  other  at- 
tribute of  fictitious  narrative,  loses  its  effect  by  being  brought 
much  into  view.  The  imagination  of  the  reader  is  to  be  excited 
if  possible,  without  being  gratified.  If  once,  like  Macbeth,  we 
**  sup  full  with  horrors,**  our  ti^te  for  the  banquet  is  ended,  and 
the  thrill  of  terror  with  which  we  hear  or  read  of  a  night-shriek, 
becomes  lost  in  that  sated  indifference  with  which  the  tyrant  came 
at  length  to  listen  to  the  most  deep  catastrophes  that  could  affect 
his  house.  The  incidents  of  a  supernatural  character  are  usually 
those  of  a  dark  and  undefinable  nature,  such  as  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  Lady  in  the  Mask  of  Comus, — incidents  to  which  our  fears 
attach  more  consequence,  as  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what  it  is  we 
behold,  or  what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it : — 

"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire. 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses.*' 

Burke  observes  upon  obscurity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
any  tiling  terrible,  and  notices  ''  how  much  the  notions  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  of  which  none  can  form  clear  ideas,  afiect  minds 
which  give  credit  to  tlie  popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
beings."  He  represents  also,  that  no  person  *'  seems  better  to 
have  understood  the  secret  of  heightening,  or  of  setting  terrible 
things  in  their  strongest  light,  by  the  force  of  a  judicious  obscu- 
rity, than  Milton.  His  description  of  Death,  in  the  second  book, 
is  admirably  studied ;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  a  gloomy  pomp, 
with  what  a  significant  and  expressive  uncertainty  of  strokes  and 
colouring,  he  has  finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
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'  The  other  shape,-* 
If  shape  it  might  he  calkdj  which  shape  had  none 
Distingnishahle  in  memher,  jointj  or  limb : 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed^ — > 
For  each  seemed  either )  black  he  stood  as  night ; 
fierce  as  ten  fiiries ;  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart.    What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on.' 

In  thb  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confused,  terrible  and 
sublime  to  the  last  degree/' 

The  only  quotation  worthy  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  pas- 
sage we  have  just  taken  down,  is  the  well-known  apparition  intro- 
duced with  circumstances  of  terrific  obscurity  in  the  book  of  Job : 

"  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  ears  received  a 
little  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
MIeth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling  which  made  all  my 
bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face :  the  hair  of  my 
flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  stiU,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof : 
an  image  was  before  mine  eyes  y  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice.'* 

From  these  sublime  and  decisive  authorities,  it  is  evident  that 
the  exhibition  of  supernatural  appearances  in  fictitious  narrative 
ought  to  be  rare,  brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a 
being  to  us  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  difierent  from  ourselves, 
of  whom  we  cannot  justly  conjecture  whence  he  comes,  or  for 
what  purpose,  and  of  whose  attributes  we  can  have  no  regular  or 
distinct  perception.  Hence  it  usually  happens,  that  the  first 
touch  of  the  supernatural  is  always  the  most  effective,  and  is  ra- 
ther weakened  and  defaced,  than  strengthened,  by  the  subsequent 
recurrence  of  similar  incidents.  Even  in  Hamlet,  the  second 
entrance  of  the  ghost  is  not  neariy  so  impressive  as  the  first ;  and 
in  many  romances  to  which  we  could  refer,  die  supernatural 
bdng  forfeits  all  claim  both  to  oor  terror  and  veiferation,  hj  con« 
descending  to  appear  too  often;  to  mingle  too  much  m  the 
events  of  the  story,  and  above  all,  to  become  loquacious,  or,  as 
it  is  familiarly  called,  chatty.  We  have,  indeed,  gre&t  doubts 
whether  an  author  acts  wisely  in  permitting  his  goblin  to  speak 
at  all,  if  at  the  same  time  he  renders  him  subject  to  human  sight. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  has  contrived  to  put  such  language  in  the 
mouth  of  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark  as  befits  a  supernatural 
being,  and  is  by  the  style  distinctly  difierent  from  that  of  the 
living  persons  in  the  drama.  In  another  passage  he  has  had  the 
boldness  to  intimate,  by  two  expressions  of  similar  force,  in  what 
manner  and  vrith  irhat  tone  supernatural  beings  would  find  ut<^ 
terance : 

<<  And  the  sheMed  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gAhcr  in  the  Roman  street^.** 
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But  the  attempt  in  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  has  succeeded 
would  probably  have  been  ridiculous  in  any  meaner  hand ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  many  of  our  modem  tales  of  terror,  our  feel- 
ings of  fear  have,  long  before  the  conclusion,  given  way  under  the 
influence  of  that  familiarity  which  begets  contempt. 

A  sense  that  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  in  its  mpre  obvious 
application  is  easily  exhausted,  has  occasioned  the  efforts  of  mo- 
dem authors  to  cut  new  walks  and  avenues  through  the  enchanted 
wood,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
fading  impression  of  its  horrors. 

The  most  obvious  and  inartificial  mode  of  attaining  this  end  is, 
by  adding  to,  and  exaggerating  the  supernatural  incidents  of  the 
tsde.  But  far  from  increasing  its  effect,  the  principles  which  we 
have  laid  down,  incline  us  to  consider  the  impression  as  usually 
weakened  by  exaggerated  and  laborious  description.  Elegance 
is  in  such  cases  thrown  away,  and  the  accumulation  of  superlatives, 
with  which  the  narrative  is  encumbered,  renders  it  tedious,  or  per- 
haps ludicrous,  instead  of  becoming  impressive  or  grand. 

There  is  indeed  one  style  of  composition,  of  which  the  super- 
natural forms  an  appropriate  part,  which  applies  itself  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  to  the  imagination,  and  aims  more  at  amusing  than 
at  affecting  or  interesting  the  reader.  To  this  species  of  com- 
position belong  the  eastern  tales,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  amusement  of  our  youth,  and  which  are  recollected,  if  not  re- 
pemsed,  with  so  much  pleasure  in  our  more  advanced  life.  There 
are  but  few  readers  of  any  imagination  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  other  in  their  life  sympathized  with  the  poet  Collins,  ''  who," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination,  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  tra- 
ditions. He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  de- 
lighted to  rove  through  the  meadows  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  waterfalls 
of  Elysian  gardens."  It  is  chiefly  the  young  and  the  indolent 
who  love  to  be  soothed  by  works  of  this  character,  which  require 
little  attention  in  the  perusal.  In  our  riper  age  we  remember 
them  as  we  do  the  joys  of  our  infancy,  rather  because  we  loved 
them  once,  than  that  they  still  continue  to  afford 'us  amusement. 
The  extravagance  of  fiction  loses  its  charms  for  our  riper  judgment; 
and  notwithstanding  that  these  wild  fictions  contain  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  full  of  fancy,  yet  still,  unconnected  as  they  are  with 
each  other,  and  conveying  no  result  to  the  understanding,  we  pass 
them  by  as  the  championess  Britomart  rode  along  the  rich  strand. 

Which  as  she  overwent. 
She  saw  bestrewed  all  with  rich  array 
Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay. 
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And  all  the  gravel  mixt  with  golden  ore  : 
Whereat  she  wondered  much^  but  would  not  stay 
For  gold,  or  pearls,  or  precious  stones,  one  hour ; 
But  them  despised  all,  for  all  was  in  her  power. 

With  this  class  of  supernatural  composition  may  be  ranked, 
though  inferior  in  interest,  what  the  French  call  Cotites  des  Fees  ; 
meaning,  by  diat  title,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  po- 
pular tales  of  fairy  folks  which  are  current  in  most  countries. 
The  CotUe  des  Fees  is  itself  a  very  different  composition,  and  the 
fairies  engaged  are  of  a  separate  class  from  those  whose  amuse- 
ment is  to  dance  round  the  mushroom  in  the  moonlight,  and  mis- 
lead the  belated  peasant.     The  French  Fee  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  Peri  of  Eastern,  or  the  Fata  of  Italian  poetry.     She  is  a 
superior  being,  having  the  nature  of  an  elementary  spirit,  and  pos- 
sessing magical  powers  enabling  her,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
work  either  good  or  evil.     But  whatever  merit  this  species  of 
writing  may  have  attained  in  some  dexterous  hands,  it  has,  under 
the  management  of  others,  become  one  of  the  most  absurd,  flat, 
and  insipid  possible.    Out  of  the  whole  Cabinet  des  Fees,  when 
we  get  beyond  our  old  acquaintances  of  the  nursery,  we  can 
hardly  select  five  volumes,  from  nearly  fifty,  with  any  probability 
of  receiving  pleasure  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  when  any  particular  style  becomes  some- 
what antiquated  and  obsolete,  some  caricature,  or  satirical  imita- 
tion of  it,  gives  rise  to  a  new  species  of  composition.  Thus  the* 
English  Opera  arose  from  the  parody  upon  the  Italian  stage, 
designed  by  Gay,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  public  had  been  inundated,  ad  nauseam,  with  Arabian  tales, 
Persian  tales,  Turkish  tales,  Mogul  tales,  and  legends  of  every 
nation  east  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  equally  annoyed  by  the 
increasing  publication  of  all  sorts  of  fairy  tales,^— Count  Andiony 
Hamilton,  like  a  second  Cervantes,  came  forth  with  his  satirical 
tales,  destined  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Dives,  of  Genii,  of 
Peris,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Something  too  licentious  for  a  more  refined  age,  the  Tales  of 
Count  Hamilton  subsist  as  a  beautiful  illustration,  showing  that 
literary  subjects,  as  well  as  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  may, 
when  they  seem  most  worn  oiit  and  effete,  be  renewed  and  again 
brought  into  successful  cultivation  by  a  new  course  of  manage- 
ment. The  wit  of  Count  Hamilton,  like  manure  applied  to  an 
exhausted  field,  rendered  the  eastern  tale  more  piquant,  if  not 
more  edifying,  than  it  was  before.  Much  was  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Count  Hamilton's  style ;  and  it  was  followed  by  Voltaire 
in  particular,  who  in  this  way  rendered  the  supernatural  romance 
one  of  the  most  apt  Vehicles  for  circulating  his  satire.     This, 
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therefore,  may  be  termed  the  comic  side  of  the  sopeniatural,  in 
ivhich  the  audior  plainly  declares  his  purpose  to  tnrn  into  jest 
the  miracles  which  he  relates,  and  aspires  to  awaken  ludicrous 
sensations  without  affecting  the  fiemcy — ^far  less  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  reader.  By  this  species  of  delineation  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  supematund  style  of  writing  is  entirely  tra- 
vestied and  held  up  to  laughter,  instead  of  being  made  the  subject 
of  respectful  attention,  or  heard  with  at  least  &at  sort  of  imper- 
fect excitement  with  which  we  listened  to  a  marvellous  tale  of 
fairy-land.  This  species  of  satire — for  it  is  often  converted  to 
satirical  purposes — has  never  been  more  happily  executed  than 
by  the  French  authors,  although  Wieland,  and  several  other 
German  writers,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hamilton,  have  added 
the  grace  of  poetry  to  the  wit  and  to  the  wonders  with  which 
they  have  adorned  this  species  of  composition.  Oberon,  in 
particular,  has  been  identined  with  our  literature  by  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  and  is  nearly  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  Germany.  It  would,  however,  carry  us  far  too 
wide  from  our  present  purpose,  were  we  to  consider  the  comi- 
faeroic  poetry  which  belongs  to  this  class,  and  which  includes 
the  well-known  works  of  Pulci,  Berni — perhaps,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  Ariosto  himself,  who,  in  some  passages  at  least,  lifts 
bis  knightly  vizor  so  far  as  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
smile  which  mantles  apon  his  countenance. 

One  general  glance  at  the  geography  of  this  most  pleasing 
*'  Londe  of  Faery,"  leads  us  into  another  province,  rough  as  it 
may  seem  and  uncultivated,  but  which,  perhaps,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, has  some  scenes  abounding  in  interest.  There  are  a  spe- 
cies of  antiquarians  who,  while  others  laboured  to  re-unite  and 
ornament  highly  the  ancient  traditions  of  their  country,  have 
made  it  their  business,  antiquos  accedere  fontes,  to  visit  the  an- 
cient springs  and  sources  of  those  popular  legends  which,  che- 
rished by  the  grey  and  superstitious  £lde,  had  been  long  for- 
gotten in  the  higher  circles,  but  are  again  brought  forward  and 
claim,  like  the  old  ballads  of  a  country,  a  degree  of  interest  even 
from  their  rugged  simplicity.  The  Deutsche  Sagen  of  the  bro- 
.  thers  Grimm,  is  an  admirable  work  of  this  kind ;  assembling, 
without  any  affectation  either  of  ornamental  diction  or  improved 
incident,  the  various  traditions  existing  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many respecting  popular  superstitions  and  the  events  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.  ^JThere  are  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
in  the  same  language,  collected  with  great  care  and  apparent 
fidelity.  Sometimes  trite,  sometimes  tiresome,  sometimes  child- 
ish, the  legends  which  these  authors  have  collected  with  such  in- 
defatigable zeal  form  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  history  of  the 
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human  race;  and,  when  compared  with  similar  collections  in 
other  countries,  seem  to  infer  traces  of  a  common  descent  which 
has  placed  one  general  stock  of  supisrstition  within  reach  of  tlie 
various  tribes  of  mankind.  What  are  we  to  think  when  we  find 
tbe  Jutt  and  the  Fin  telling  their  children  the  same  traditions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Spaniard  and  Ita* 
lian ;  or  when  we  recognize  in  our  own  instance  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland  as  corresponding  with  those  of  Russia  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  their  similarity  arises  from  the  limited  nature 
of  human  invention,  and  that  the  same  species  of  fiction  occurs  to 
the  imaginations  of  different  authors  in  remote  countries  as  the 
same  species  of  plants  are  found  in  different  regions  without  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  propagated  by  transportation  from 
the  one  to  others  ?  Or  ought  we,  rather,  to  refer  them  to  a 
common  source,  when  mankind  formed  but  the  same  great 
family,  and  suppose  that  as  philologists  trace  through  various 
dialects  the  broken  fragments  of  one  general  language,  so  anti- 
quaries may  recognize  in  distant  countries  parts  of  what  was 
once  a  common  stock  of  tradition  ?  We  will  not  pause  on  this 
inquiry,  nor  observe  more  than  generally  that,  in  collecting 
these  traditions,  the  industrious  editors  have  been  throwing 
light,  not  only  on  the  history  of  their  own  country  in  particular,  but 
on  that  of  mankind  in  general.  There  is  generally  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  abundant  falsehood,  and  still  more  abundant 
exaggeration  of  the  oral  legend;  and  it  may  be  frequently  and 
unexpectedly  found  to  confirm  or  confute  the  meagre  state* 
ment  of  some  ancient  chronicle.  Often,  too,  the  legend  of  the 
conunon  people,  by  assigning  peculiar  features,  localities,  and 
specialities  to  the  incidents  which  it  holds  in  memory,  gives  life 
and  spirit  to  the  frigid  and  dry  narrative  which  tells  the  fact  alone, 
without  the  particulars  which  render  it  memorable  or  interesting. 
It  is,  however,  in  another  point  of  view,  that  we  wish  to  con- 
sider those  popular  traditions  in  their  collected  state :  namely,  as  a 
peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  in 
composition.  And  here  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  who 
peruses  a  large  collection  of  stories  of  fiends,  ghosts,  and  prodi- 
pes,  in  hopes  of  exciting  in  his  mind  that  degree  of  shuddering 
interest  approaching  to  fear,  which  is  the  most  valuable  triumph 
of  tbe  supernatural,  is  likely  to  be  disappointed.  A  whole  col- 
lection of  ghost  stories  inclines  us  as  little  to  fear  as  a  jest  book 
moves  us  to  laughter.  Many  narratives,  turning  upon  the  same 
interest,  are  apt  to  exhaust  it :  as  in  a  laree  collection  of  pictures 
an  ordinary  eye  is  so  dazzled  with  the  variety  of  brilliant  or  glob- 
ing colours  as  to  become  less  able  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  those 
pieces  which  are  possessed  of  any. 

f2 
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But  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage^  which  is  insepa- 
V  rable  from  the  species  of  publication  we  are  considering,  a  reader 
of  imagination,  who  has  the  power  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  chains  of  reality,  and  to  produce  in. his  own  mind  the  accom- 
paniments with  which  the  simple  or  rude  popular  legend  ought 
to  be  attended,  will  often  find  that  it  possesses  points  of  interest, 
of  nature,  and  of  effect,  which,  though  irreconcilable  to  sober 
truth,  carry  with  them  something  that  the  mind  is  not  averse  to 
believe,  something  in  short  of  plausibility,  which,  let  poet  or  ro- 
mancer do  their  very  best,  they  find  it  impossible  to  attain  to. 
An  example  may,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  be  more  amusing  to 
the  reader  than  mere  disquisition,  and  we  select  one  from  a  letter 
received  many  years  since  from  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
nobleman  some  time  deceased,  not  more  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  science,  than  his  attachment  to  literature  in  all  its 
branches : — 

« 

"  It  was  in  the  night  of,  I  think,  the  14th  of  February,  1799,  that 
there  came  on  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  drifting  snow  from  the 
south-east,  which  was  felt  very  severely  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.     On 

the  preceding  day  a  Captain  M ,  attended  by  three  other  men,  had 

gone  out  a  deer-shooting  in  that  extensive  tract  of  mountains  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  Dalnacardoch.  As  they  did  not  return  in  the  evenings 
nothing  was  heard  of  them.  The  next  day,  people  were  sent  out  in 
quest  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  After  a  long  search,  the 
bodies  were  found,  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  among  the  ruins  of  a  bothy ^ 

(a  temporary  hut,)  in  which  it  would  seem  Captain  M and  his  party 

had  taken  refuge.  The  bothy  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tempest,  and  in 
a  very  astonishing  manner.  It  had  been  built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly 
of  strong  wooden  uprights  driven  into  the  gixiund ;  it  was  not  merely 
blown  down,  but  quite  torn  to  pieces.  Large  stones,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  walls,  were  found  lying  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  wooden  uprights  appeared 
to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  a  force  that  had  twisted  them  off  as  in  break- 
ing a  tough  stick.  From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  bodies  were 
found,  it  appeared  that  the  men  were  retiring  to  rest  at  the  time  the  cala- 
mity came  upon  them.  One  of  the  bodies,  indeed,  was  found  at  a  distance 
of  many  yards  from  the  bothy  3  another  of  the  men  was  found  upon  the 
place  where  the  bothy  had  stood,  with  one  stocking  off,  as  if  he  had  been 

undressing ;  Captain  M was  lying  without  his  clothes,  upon  the 

wretched  bed  which  the  bothy  had  afforded,  his  face  to  the  ground,  and 
his  knees  drawn  up.  To  all  appearance  the  destruction  had  been  quite 
sudden  :  yet  the  situation  of  the  building  was  such  as  promised  secu- 
rity against  the  utmost  violence  of  the  wind.  It  stood  in  a  narrow  re- 
cess, at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  whose  precipitous  and  lofty  declivities 
sheltered  it  on  every  side,  except  in  the  front,  and  here,  too,  a  bill  rose 
before  it,  though  with  a  more  gradual  slope.  This  extraordinary  wreck 
of  a  building  so  situated,  led  the  common  people  to  ascribe  it  to  a  super- 
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dsIiubI  power.    It  was  recollected  by  some  who  bad  been  ont  shooting 

with  Captain  M about  a  month  before,  that  while  they  were  resting 

at  this  bothy,  a  shepherd  lad  had  come  to  the  door  and  inquired  for  Cap- 
tain M ,  and  that  the  captain  went  out  with  the  shepherd,  and  they 

walked  away  together,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  bothy.     After 

a  time.  Captain  M returned  alone  3  he  said  nothing  of  what  had 

passed  between  him  and  the  lad,  but  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  observed  to  be  a  mysterious  anxiety  hang- 
ing about  him.     It  was  remembered,  that  one  evening  after  dusk,  when 

Captain  M was  in  the  bothy,  some  of  his  party  that  were  standing 

before  the  door  saw  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which  rises  in 
femtof  it.  They  were  much  surprised  to  see  a  fire  in  such  a  solitary 
place,  and  at  such  a  time,  and  set  out  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  but 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  no  fire  to  be  seen  !  It 
was  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  day  before  the  fatal  night.  Captain 
M had  shown  a  singular  obstinacy  ingoing  forth  upon  his  expedi- 
tion. No  representations  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  of  the 
dangers  he  would  be  exposed  to,  could  restrain  him.  He  said  he  must 
go,  and  was  resolved  to  go.  Captain  M.'s  character  was  likewise  re- 
membered 3  that  he  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a  man  of  no  principles, 
rapacious,  and  cruel ;  that  he  had  got  money  by  procuring  recruits  from 
the  highlands, — an  unpopular  mode  of  acquiring  wealth ';  and  that, 
amongst  other  base  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
leave  a  purse  upon  the  road,  and  to  threaten  the  man  who  had  picked  it 
np  with  an  indictment  for  robbery,  if  he  did  not  enlist.'*^  Our  informer 
added  nothing  more ;  he  neither  told  us  his  own  opinion  nor  that  of  the 
country ;  but  left  it  to  our  oWn  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  good 
.and  evil  is  rewarded  in  this  life,  to  suggest  the  Author  of  the  miserable 
event.  He  seemed  impressed  with  superstitious  awe  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  '  There  was  na*  the  like  seen  in  a*  Scotland.*  The  man  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  is  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ran- 
noch.  He  was  employed  by  us  as  a  guide  upon  Scbehallion ;  and  he 
told  us  the  story  one  day  as  we  walked  before  our  horses,  while  we 
slowly  wound  up  the  road  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Rannoch. 
From  this  elevated  ground  we  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  over 
the  dreary  mountains  to  the  north,  and  amongst  them  our  guide  pointed 
oat  that  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  scene  of  his  dreadful  tale.  The 
account  is,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  just  what  I  received  from  my 
guide.  In  some  trifling  particulars,  from  defect  of  memory,  I  may  have 
misrepresented  or  added  a  little,  in  order  to  connect  the  leading  circum- 
stances) and  I  fear,  also,  that  something  may  have  been  forgotten. 

Will  you  ask  Mr.  P whether  Captain  M ,  on  leaving  the  bothy 

after  his  conversation  with  the  shepherd  lad,  did  not  say  that  he  must 
return  there  in  a  month  after  ?     I  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  was  so  3  and, 

if  true,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it.     Mr.  P may,  perhaps,  be  able 

to  correct  or  enlarge  my  account  for  you  in  other  instances.*' 

The  reader  will,  we  believe,  be  of  our  opinion,  that  the  feeling 

*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  mere  popular  report,  which  might  greatly 
misrepresent  the  character  of  the  unfortuuatc  sufferer. 
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of  saperalitioiM  awe  annexed  to  the  cateBtrophe  contained  in  this 
interesting  nanrative,  could  not  have  been  improved  by  any  circam- 
stances  of  additional  horror  which  a  poet  could  have  invented ; 
that  the  incidents  and  the  gloomy  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are 
much  more  striking  than  they  could  have  been  rendered  by  the 
most  glovnng  description ;  and  that  the  old  highland  schoolmas- 
ter, the  outline  of  whose  tale  is  so  judiciously  preserved  by  the 
narrator,  was  a  better  medium  for  communicating  such  a  tale 
than  would  have  been  the  form  of  Ossian.  could  he  have  arisen 
from  the  dead  on  purpose. 

It  may  however  be  truly  said  of  die  muse  of  romantic  fiction, 

"  Mille  habet  oraatus.'* 

^    The  Professor  Musaeus,  and  others  of  what  we  may  call  his 
school,  conceiving,  perhaps,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  unadorned 
popular  legend  was  like  to  obstruct  its  popularity,  and  feeling,  as 
M'e  formerly  observed,  that  though  individual  stories  are  some- 
times exquisitely  impressive,  yet  collections  of  this  kind  were  apt 
to  be  rather  bald  and  heavy,  employed  their  talents  in  ornament- 
ing them  with  incident,  in  ascribing  to  the  principal  agents  a  pe- 
culiar character,  and  rendering  the  marvelloits  more  interesting 
by  the  individuality  of  those  in  whose  history  it  occurs.    Two 
volumes  were  transcribed  from  the  Volksraarchen  of  Musaeus  by 
,  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  and  published  under  the  title  of  **  Popular 
Tales  of  the  Germans,"  which  may  afford  the  English  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  stile  of  that  interesting  work.     It  may,  indeed, 
be  likened  to  the  Tales  of  Count  Anthony  HamUton  already  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  great  room  for  distinction.    "  Le  Belier,'' 
and  "  Fleur  d'Epine,   are  mere  parodies  arising  out  of  the  fancy, 
but  indebted  for  their  interest  to  his  wit.     Musaeus,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  the  narration  of  the  common  legend,  dresses  it  up 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  describes,  according  to  his  own  plea^ 
sure,  the  personages  of  his  drama.     Hamilton  is  a  cook  who 
compounds  his  virhole  banquet  out  of  materials  used  for  the  first 
time;  Musaeus  brings  forward  ancient  traditions,  like  yester- 
day's cold  meat  from  the  larder,  and,  by  dint  of  skill  and  season- 
ing, gives  it  a  new  relish  for  the  meal  of  to-day.     Of  course  the 
merit  of  the  rifaciamento  will  fall  to  be  divided  in  this  case  be- 
twixt the  effect  attained  by  the  ground-work  of  the  story,  and  that 
which  is  added  by  the  art  of  the  narrator.  In  the  tale,  for  example, 
of  the  **  Child  of  Wonder,*'  what  may  be  termed  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  short,  simple,  and  scarce  rising  beyond  the  wonders  of  a 
nursery  tale,  but  it  is  so  much  enlivened  by  the  vivid  sketch  of 
the  selfish  old  father  who  barters    his  four  daughters  against 
golden  eggs  and  sacks  of  pearls,  as  to  give  an  interest  and  zest  to 
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the  wlule  41017.  '*  Tie  Spectie  Barber^  is  another  of  these  po- 
pular taies,  which,  in  itself  singnlar  and  lantastic,  becomes  lively 
and  kiterestiag  from  the  character  of  a  good*humoured«  well- 
meaning,  thick-scoUed  burgher  of  Bremen,  whose  wit  becomes 
sharpened  by  adversity,  till  he  learns  gradually  to  improve  circum- 
stanoes  as  they  occur,  and  at  lengdi  recovers  his  lost  prosperity  by 
iint  of  courage,  joined  with  some  degree  of  acquired  sagacity. 

A  still  different  management  of  the  wonderful  and  superna- 
tural has,  in  bur  days,  revived  the  romance  of  the  earlier  age  with 
its  history  and  its  antiquities.  The  Baron  de  la  Motte  r  ouqu6 
has  distinguished  himself  in  Gennany  by  a  species  of  writing 
winch  requires  at  once  the  industry  of  die  scholar,  and  the  talents 
of  the  man  of  genius.  The  efforts  of  this  accomplished  author 
aim  at  a  hiriier  mood  of  composition  than  the  more  popular  ro- 
mancer. He  endeavours  to  recal  the  lustory,  the  mydiology,  the 
manneis  of  former  ages,  and  to  offer  to  the  present  time  a  graphic 
description  of  those  vi^ich  have  passed  away.  The  travels  of 
Thioldolf,  for  example,  initiate  the  reader  into  that  immense 
storehouse  of  Gothic  superstition  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ae 
Edda  and  the  S^as  of  northena  nations;  and  to  render  the 
bold,  honest,  courageous  character  of  his  gallant  youn^  Scandi- 
navian the  more  striking,  the  author  has  contrasted  it  forciMy 
with  die  chivalry  of  the  south,  over  which  he  asserts  its  superiority. 
In  some  of  his  works  the  baron  has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat 
profuse  of  his  historical  and  antiquarian  lore;  he  wanders  where 
the  reader  has  not  skill  to  follow  him ;  and  we  lose  interest  in 
the  piece  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  scenes  through 
which  we  are  conducted.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes where  the  interest  turns  on  the  ancient  German  histoi^,  to 
understand  which,  a  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  diat  dark  period  is  required  than  is  like  to  be  found  in  most 
readers.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good  rule  in  this  stile  of  com- 
position, were  the  author  to  confine  his  historical  materials  to 
such  as  are  either  generally  understood  as  soon  as  mentioned,  or 
at  least  can  be  explained  with  brief  trouble  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  a  reader  comprehend  the  story.  Of  such  happy  and  well- 
chosen  subjects,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6  has  also  shown 
great  coniinand  on  other  occasions.  His  story  of  **  Sintram  and 
nis  Followers"  is  in  this  respect  admirable;  and  the  tale  of  his 
Naiad,  Nixie,  or  Water-Nymph,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
distress  of  the  tale— ^and,  thougn  relating  to  a  fiintastic  being,  it  is 
real  diUnss^^maes  thus.  An  elementary  spirit  jenounces  her 
ri^t  of  freedom  from  human  passion  to  become  die  spouse  of  a 
gallant  Tpung  knight,  who  requites  her  with  infidelity  and  ingrati- 
tude*   Tlie  story  is  die  contrast  at  oncC;  and  the  pendant  to  the 
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"  Diable  Amoureux"  of  Cazotte,  but  is  entirely^free  from  a  tooe  of 
poUssonnerie  which  shocks  good  taste  in  its  very  lively  prototype. 

The  range  of  the  romance,  as  it  has  been  written  by  this  pro- 
fusely inventive  author,  extends  through  the  half-illumined  a^s  of 
ancient  history  into  the  Cimmerian  frontiers  of  vague  tradition  ; 
and,  when  traced  with  a  pencil  of  so  much  truth  and  spirit  as  that 
of  Fouqu6,  affords  scenes  of  high  interest,  and  forms,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  the  most  legitimate  species  of  romantic  fiction,  ap- 
proaching in  some  measure  to  the  epic  in  poetry,  and  capable  la 
a  high  degree  of  exhibiting  similar  beauties. 

We  have  thus  slightly  traced  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
wonderful  and  supernatural  maybe  introduced  into  fictitious  nar- 
rative ;  yet  the  attachment  of  the  Germans  to  the  mysterious  has 
invented  another  species  of  composition,  which,  perhaps,  could 
hardly  have  made  its  way  in  any  other  country  or  language.  This 
may  be  called  the  Fantastic  mode  of  writing, — m  which  the 
most  wild  and  unbounded  license  is  given  to  an  irregular  fancy, 
and  all  species  of  combination,  however  ludicrous,  or  however 
shocking,  are  attempted  and  executed  without  scruple.  In  the 
other  modes  of  treating  the  supernatural,  even  that  mystic-region 
is  subjected  to  some  laws,  however  slight;  and  fancy,  in  wandering 
through  it,  is  regulated  by  some  probabilities  in  the  wildest  flight. 
Not  so  in  the  fantastic  style  of  composition,  which  lias  no  restraint 
save  that  which  it  may  ultimately  find  in  the  exhausted  imagination 
of  the  author.  Thb  style  bears  the  same  proportion  to  ^e  more 
regular  romance,  whether  ludicrous  or  serious,  which  Farce,  or 
rather  Pantomime,  maintains  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Sudden 
transformations  are  introduced  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  and 
wrought  by  the  most  inadequate  means ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
soften  their  absurdity,  or  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies ;  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  look  upon  the  gambols  of  the  author 
as  he  would  behold  the  flying  leaps  and  incongruous  transmuta- 
tions of  Harlequin,  without  seeking  to  discover  either  meaning  or 
end  further  than  the  surprize  of  the  moment. 

Our  English  severity  of  taste  will  not  easily  adopt  this  wild  and 
fantastic  tone  into  our  own  literature ;  nay,  perhaps  will  scarce 
tolerate  it  in  translations.  The  only  composition  which  approaches 
to  it  is  the  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein,  and  there,  although 
the  formation  of  a  thinking  and  sentient  being  by  scientific  skill 
is  an  incident  of  the  fantastic  character,  still  the  interest  of  the 
work  does  not  turn  upon  the  marvelloUo  creation  of  Franken- 
stein's monster,  but  upon  the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  that 
creature  is  supposed  to  express  as  most  natural — if  we  may  use 
the  phrase — to  his  unnatural  cqpdition  and  origin.  In  other 
words,  the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  the  mere  wonder,  but  is  de- 
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ngbed  to  give  rise  to  a  tnuD  of  acting  and  reaaoiiin^  in  itsdf  just 
and  probable,  although  the  postulatutn  on  ¥4iich  it  is  grounded  is 
in  the  highest  degree  extravagant.  So  far  Frankenstein,  there- 
fore, resembles  the  ''  Travels  of  Gulliver/'  which  suppose  the 
existenee  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions,  in  order  to  extract  from 
diem  philosophical  reasoning  and  moral  truth.  In  such  cases  the 
admission  of  the  marvellous  expressly  resembles  a  sort  of  entry- 
money  paid  at  the  door  of  a  lecture-room, — it  is  a  concession 
which  must  be  made  to  the  author,  and  for  which  the  read^*  is 
to  recdve  value  in  moral  instruction.  But  the  fantastic  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  encumbers  itself  with  no  such  conditions,  and 
daims  no  further  object  than  to  surprise. the  public  by  the  wonder 
itself.  The  reader  is  led  astray  by  a  freakish  goblin,  who  has  nei- 
ther end  Dor  purpose  in  the  gambols  which  he  exhibits,  and  the 
oddity  of  which  must  constitute  their  own  reward.  The  only  in- 
stance we  know  of  this  species  of  writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  the  ludicrous  sketch  in  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crayon's  tale  of 
**  The  Bold  Dragoon,"  in  which  thefurniture  dances  to  the  music 
of  a  ghostly  fiddler.  The  other  ghost-stories  of  this  welt  known 
and  admired  author  come  within  the  legitimate  bounds  which 
Glanville,  and  other  grave  and  established  authors,  ascribe  to  the 
shadowy  realms  of  spirits ;  but  we  suppose  Mr.  Crayon  to  have 
exchanged  his  pencil  m  the  following  scene,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  pandours,  as  well  as  the  regular  forces  of  the  ghostly 
world,  were  alike  under  his  command : — 

"  By  the  Ifgbt  of  the  fire  he  saw  a  pale,  weazon-faced  fellow,  in  a 
long  flannel  gown,  and  a  tall  white  night-cap  with  a  tassel  to  it,  who 
sat  by  the  fire  with  a  bellows  under  his  arm  by  tbe  way  of  bagpipe,  from 
which  be  forced  the  astbmatical  music  that  bad  bothered  my  grand- 
father. As  be  played  too,  he  kept  twitching  about  with  a  thousand 
qoeer  ccmtortions,  nodding  his  head,  and  bobbing  about  his  tasselled 
ni^t^cap. 

"  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  a  long-backed,  bandv-legged 
chair,  covered  with  leather,  and  studded  all  over  in  a  coxcombicu  fashion 
with  little  brass  nails,  got  suddenly  into  motion,  thrust  out  first  a  claw- 
foot,  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length  making  a  leg,  slided  gracefully 
Dp  to  an  easy  chair  of  tarnished  brocade,  with  a  bole  in  its  bottom,  and 
led  it  gallantly  out  in  a  ghostly  minuet  about  tbe  floor. 

*'  The  musician  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed  his  head 
and  his  night-cap  about  like  mad.  By  degrees,  the  dancing  mania  seemed 
to  seise  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  furniture.  The  antique  long-bodied 
chairs  paired  off  in  couples  and  led  down  a  country-dance ;  a  three- 
legged  stool  danced  a  hornpipe,  though  horribly  puzzled  by  its  supernu- 
merary leg  ',  while  the  amorous  tongs  seized  the  shovel  round  the  waist, 
and  whirled  it  about  the  room  in  a  German  waltz.  In  short,  all  the 
moveables  got  in  motion,  pirouetting,  hands  across^  right  and  left,  like 
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90  mmnf  defik :  aU  cxeopt  a  gimft  dothtt^prtti,  whidk  kflpt  cNVtaefiiig 
«od  curtseyiDg  iq  a  eofiMr  like  a  dowi^er,  i«  otqawte  tine  to  (he  im<* 
«c;  being  rather  too  corpvileDt  to  dance,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  loss  lor  % 
partner.**  * 

This  tHAt  sketch,  from  the  band  of  a  maator,  is  all  that  we 
possess  in  England  correspanding  to  the  Fantastic  st^  of  com- 
position which  we  are  now  treating  of.  ''  Peter  Schlemil," 
*'  The  Devil's  Elixir,"  and  other  German  works  of  the  same 
character,  have  made  it  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
translation.  The  author  who  led  the  way  in  this  department  of 
literature  was  Ernest  Theodore  William  Hoflkumn;  the  peouli^ 
arity  of  whose  genius,  temper,  and  habits,  fitted  him  to  distingniah 
himself  where  ima^nation  was  to  be  stramed  to  the  pitch  of 
oddity  and  bizarvene.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare 
talent,--^a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  musician,  but  unhappily  of  a  hy- 
pochondriac and  whimsical  disposition,  which  carried  him  to  ex- 
tremes in  all  his  undertakings;  so  his  music  became  capricious, — 
his  drawings  caricatures, — and  his  tides,  as  he  himself  termed 
tliem,  fantastic  extravagances.  Bred  originally  to  the  law,  he  at 
different  times  enjoyed,  under  the  Prussian  and  other  govern- 
ments, the  small  appointments  of  a  subordinate  magistrate ;  at 
other  times  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  musical  composer  for  the  stage,  as  an  author* 
or  as  a  draughtsman.  The  shifts,  the  uncertainty,  the  precarioua 
nature  of  this  kind  of  existence,  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon  a 
mind  which  nature  had  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  of  elation 
and  depression  ;  and  a  temper,  m  itself  variable,  was  rendered 
more  so  by  frequent  change  of  place  and  of  occupation,  as  well 
as  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  affairs.  He  cherbhed  his  fantastic 
genius  also  with  wine  in  considerable  quantity,  and  indulged  liber- 
ally in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Even  his  outward  appearance  be- 
spoke the  state  of  his  nervous  system :  a  very  little  man  with  a 
quantity  of  dark^brown  bair,  and  eyes  looking  throu^  his  elf- 
locks,  that 

"  £'eD  like  grey  goss-hawk's  stared  wild,** 

indicated  that  touch  of  mental  derangement,  of  which  be  seems 
to  have  been  himself  conscious,  when  entering  the  following  fear- 
ful memorandum  in  his  diary : — 

"  Why,  in  sleeping  and  in  waking,  do  I,  in  my  thoughts,  dwell  upon 
the  subject  of  insanity  ?  The  out- pouring  of  the  wild  ideas  that  arise  in 
my  mind  may  perhaps  operate  like  the  breathing  of  a  vein.** 

Circumstances  arose  also  in  the  course  of  Hoffmann's  unsettled 
and  wandering  life,  which  seemed  to  his  own  apprehension  to 

*  Talcs  of  a  Traveller,  toI.  i. 


smmA  Um  M  o9e  wlio  ''  w«i  vql  la  ihe  ro^  of  coohiom  meiw'^ 
These  cbeuoisUiicet  bad  not  ip  xbiic)i  of  tb«  extraprdiaiiry  as  his 
fuicy  attridbuted  to  them.  For  Maqaple ;  he  was  {ireaept  at  deep 
play  IB  a  waleriag*-place9  in  coyipaAy  with  a  frie|i4»  wfap  was  de- 
siffoiis  to  venture  jfor  some  of  the  go)d  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
Betnmt  hope  of  gain  and  fev  of  loss^  distrustiag  at  the  same 
time  his  own  kick,  he  at  length  thrust  into  Hoffmann's  hand  six 
gold  pieces,  and  requested  him  to  stake  for  him*  Fortune  was 
propitious  to  the  young  visionary,  thoug^  be  was  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  the  game,  and  he  gained  for  ms  friend  ab«ut  thirty  JFra- 
dericks  d'or.  The  next  evening  Hoffin^nn  resc4«W  to  try  for- 
tune on  his  own  account.  This  purpose^  he  reniaiks,  was  not  a 
previous  determination,  but  one  which  was  suddenly  s«g(|e8led 
by  a  request  of  his  friend  to  undertake  the.  charge  <Qf  sti^og  a 
second  time  on  his  behalf.  He  advanced  to  the  table  on  his  own 
account  and  deposited  on  one  of  the  cards  the  only  two  Fredch 
ricks  d'or  of  which  he  was  poisessed.  If  Hoffmann's  luck  had 
been  remarkable  on  the  former  occasion^  it  now  seemed  as  if 
same  supernatural  power  stood  in  alliance  with  him.  Every  a^ 
tempt  which  he  niade  succeeded-— eveiy  can!  tuined  up  pro* 
pitiously. — 

"  My  senses,**  he  says,  "  became  unmanageable,  and  as  more  and 
more  gold  streamed  in  upon  me,  it  seemed  as  i  were  in  a  dream,  out  of 
which  I  only  awaked  to  pocket  the  money.  The  play  was  given  up,  as 
is  usual,  at  two  in  the  morning.  In  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  an  old  oflieer  laid  his  hand  unon  my  shoulder,  and  re- 
gtfding  me  with  a  fixed  and  severe  look,  sato :  ^  Young  man,  if  yon 
Quderstand  this  business  so  well,  the  bank,  which  maintains  fn^  table,  is 
mined  j  but  if  you  do  so  understand  the  game,  reckon  upon  it  securely 
that  the  devil  will  be  as  sure  of  you  as  of  all  the  tcsX  of  them."  Without 
waiting  an  answer,  be  turned  away.  The  morning  was  dawning  when 
I  came  home,  and  emptied  from  every  pocket  heaps  of  gold  on  the  table. 
Imagine  the  feelings  m  a  lad  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependance,  and  re-> 
stiidted  to  a  small  sum  of  pocket-money,  who  finds  himself,  as  if  by  a 
thunder-clap,  placed  in  possession  of  a  sam  enough  to  be  esteemed  abso- 
lute wealth,  at  least  far  the  moment !  But  while  i  gazed  on  the  treasure, 
my  state  of  mind  was  entirely  changed  by  a  sudden  and  singular  agony 
so  severe,  as  to  force  the  cold  sweat-drops  from  my  brow.  The  woiSs  of 
the  old  officer  now,  for  the  first  time,  rushed  upon  my  mind  in  their 
fullest  and  most  terrible  acceptation.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  gold, 
which  glittered  upon  the  table,  was  the  earnest  of  a  bargain  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  had  obtained  possession  of  my  soul,  which  never 
more  could  escape  eternal  destruction.  It  seemed  as  if  some  poisonous 
reptile  was  sucking  my  heart's  blood,  and  I  felt  myself  fall  into  an  abyss 
of  despair.'* 

Then  the  ruddy  dawn  began  to  gleam  through  the  window* 
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wood  and  plain  were  illuminated  by  its  beams,  and  the  visionary 
begun  to  experience  the  blessed  feeling  of  returning  strength,  to 
combat  with  temptations,  and  to  protect  himself  against  the  in- 
fernal propensity,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  total 
destruction.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feeling^  Hoffiaiann 
formed  a  vow  never  again  to  touch  a  card,  which  he  kept  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  **  The  lesson  of  the  officer,'^  says  Hoffmann, 
"  was  good,  and  its  effect  excellent^  But  the  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  Hoffinann  made  it  work  upon  his  mind  more  like  an 
empiric's  remedy  than  that  of  a  regular  physician.  He  renounced 
play  less  from  the  conviction  of  the  wretched  moral  consequences 
of  such  a  habit,  than  because  he  was  actually  afraid  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  in  person. 

In  another  part  of  his  life  Hoffmann  had  occasion  to  show, 
that  his  singularly  wild  and  inflated  fancy  was  not  accessible  to 
that  degree  of  timidity  connected  with  insanity,  and  to  which 
poets,  as  being  of  **  imagination  all  compact,"  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible.  The  audior  was  in  Dres- 
den during  the  eventful  period  when  the  city  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  allies,  but  preserved  by  the  sudden  return  of  Buonaparte  and 
his  guards  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  He  then  saw  the  work 
of  war  closely  carried  on,  venturing  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
French  sharp-shooters  while  skirmishing  with  those  of  the  allies 
in  front  of  Dresden.  He  had  experience  of  a  bombardment:  one 
of  the  shells  exploding  before  the  house  in  which  Hoffmann  and 
Keller,  the  comedian,  with  bumpers  in  their  hands  to  keep  up 
their  spirits,  watched  the  progress  of  the  attack  from  an  upper 
window.  The  explosion  killed  three  persons;  Keller  let  his  glass 
fiail, — Hoffmann  had  more  philosophy ;  he  tossed  off  his  bumper 
and  moralized :  **  What  is  life !''  said  he,  **  and  how  frail  the 
human  frame  that  cannot  withstand  a  splinter  of  heated  iron  P' 
He  saw  the  field  of  battle  when  they  were  cramming  with  naked 
corpses  the  immense  fosses  which  form  the  soldier  s  grave ;  the 
field  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded, — with  horses  and 
men;  powder-waggons  which  had  exploded,  broken  weapons, 
schakos,  sabres,  cartridge-boxes,  and  all  the  relics  of  a  despe- 
rate fight.  He  saw,  too.  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umph, and  heard  him  ejaculate  to  an  adjutant,  with  the  look 
and  the  deep  voice  of  the  lion,  the  single  word  "  Voyons."  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Hoffmann  preserved  but  few  memo- 
randa of  the  eventful  weeks  which  he  spent  at  Dresden  during 
this  period,  and  of  which  his  turn  for  remark  and  powerful 
description  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  so  accurate  a  pic- 
ture. In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  descriptions  concerning 
warlike  affairs,  that  they  resemble  plans  rather  than  paintings  ; 
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and  thai,  however  calculated  to  instruct  the  tactician,  diey  are 
little  qualified  to  interest  the  general  reader.  .A  soldier,  particu* 
lailj,  if  interrogated  upon  the  actions  which  he  has  seen,  is  much 
more  disposed  to  tell  them  in  the  dry  and  abstracted  s^le  of  a 
gazette,  than  to  adorn  them  with  the  remarkable  and  picturesque 
circumstances  which  attract  the  general  ear.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  feeling,  that,  in  speaking  of  what  they  have  witnessed 
in  any  odier  than  a  dry  and  affected  professional  tone,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  .a  desire  to  exaggerate,  their  own  dangers,—-a  sus- 
picion which,  of  all  others,  a  brave  man  is  most  afraid  of  incur- 
ring, and  which,  besides,  the  present  spirit  of  the  military  profes- 
sion holds  as  agiounting  to  bad  taste.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  when  a  person  unconnected  with  the  trade  of 
war,  yet  well  qualified  to  describe  its  terrible  peculiarities,  chances 
to  witness  events  so  remarkable  as  those  to  which  Dresden  was 
exposed  in  the  memorable  1813,  he  should  not  have  made  a  re- 
gister of  what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting.  The 
battle  of  Leipsig,  which  ensued  shortly  after,  as  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  an  eye-witness — M.  Shoberl,  if  we  recollect  the  name 
aright — is  an  example  of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a 
person  of  Hoffmann's  talents,  giving  an  account  of  his  personal 
experience  respecting  the  dreadful  events  which  he  vntnessed.  We 
could  willingly  have  spared  some  of  his  grotesque  works  of  dia* 
blerie,  if  we  had  been  furnished,  in  their  place,  with  the  genuine 
description  of  the  attack  upon,  and  the  retreat  from  Dresden,  by 
the  alUed  army,  in  the  month  of  August,  1813.  It  was  the  last 
decisive  advantage  which  was  obtained  by  Napoleon,  and  being 
rapidly  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  and  the  loss  of  his 
whole  corps  d^armee,  was  the  point  from  which  his  visible  declen- 
sion might  be  con*ect]y  dated.  Hofiinann  was  also  a  high-spirited 
patriot, — a  true,  honest,  thorough-bred  German,  who  bad  set  his 
heart  upon  the  liberation  of  his  country,  and  would  have  narrated 
with  genuine  feeling  the  advantages  which  she  obtained  over  her. 
oppressor.  It  was  not,  however,  his  fortune  to  attempt  any  work, 
however  slight,  of  an  historical  character,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  soon  left  him  to  his  usual  habits  of  literary  industry 
and  Qonviviid  enjoyment. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed,  that  an  imagination  which  was 
always  upon  the  streteh  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  scenes 
of  difficulty  and  danger  through  which  our  author  had  so  lately 
passed.  Another  calamity  of  a  domestic  nature  must  also  have 
tended  to  the  increase  of  Hoffmann's  morbid  sensibility.  During 
a  journey  in  a  public  carriage,  it  chanced  to  be  overturned,  and 
the  author's  wife  sustained  a  formidable  injury  on  the  head,  by 
which  she  was  a  sufferer  for  a  length  of  time. 
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All  thede  circumstances,  joined  to  the  nataral  nervousness  of 
bis  own  temper,  tended  to  throw  Hoflfmann  into  a  state  of  mind 
very  favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  attainment  of  success  in  his  own 
peculiar  mode  of  composition,  but  far  from  being  such  as  could 
consist  with  that  right  and  well-balanced  state  of  human  existence, 
in  which  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  rest  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  human  happiness.  Nerves 
which  are  accessible  to  that  morbid  degree  of  acuteness,  by 
which  the  mind  is  incited,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  our 
reason,  but  even  contrary  to  its  dictates,  fall  under  the  condition 
deprecated  in  llie  beautiful  Ode  to  Indifference : 

'*  Nor  peace,  nor  joy,  the  heart  can  know. 
Which,  Kke  the  needle,  true, 
IVims  at  the  touch 'of  joy  or  woe, 
BoCy  turning,  treflsbles  too." 

The  pain  which  in  one  case  is  inflicted  by  an  undue  degree  of 
bodily  sensitiveness,  is  in  the  other  the  consequence  of  our  own  ex- 
cited imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  in  which  the  penalty 
of  too  much  acuteness  or  vividness  of  perception  is  most  severely 
exacted.  The  nerves  of  Hoffmann  in  particular  were  strung  to 
the  most  painful  pitch  which  can  be  supposed.  A  severe  nervous 
fever,  about  the  year  1807,  had  greatly  increased  the  fatal  sensi- 
fcrility  under  which  he  laboured,  which  acting  primarily  on  the  body 
speedily  aflected  die  mind.  He  had  himself  noted  a  sort  of  gra* 
duated  scale  concerning  the  state  of  his  imagination,  which,  like 
that  of  a  diermometer,  indicated  the  exaltation  of  his  feelings  up 
to  a  state  not  far  distant,  probably,  from  that  of  actual  mental  de- 
rangement. It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  find  expressions  corre-* 
Spondingin  English  to  the  peculiar  words  under  which  Hoffmann 
classified  his  perceptions  :  but  we  may  observe  that  he  records,  as 
the  humour  of  one  day,  a  deep  disposition  towards  the  romantic 
and  religions ;  of  a  second,  the  perception  of  the  exalted  or  ex- 
cited humourous;  of  a  third,  that  of  the  satirical  humourous ;  of  a 
fourth,  that  of  the  excited  or  extravagant  musical  sense ;  of  a  fifth, 
a  romantic  mood  turned  towards  the  unpleasing  and  the  horrible ; 
on  a  sixth,  bitter  satirical  propensities  excited  to  the  most  roman- 
tic, capricious,  and  exotic  degree ;  of  a  seventh,  a  state  of  c|uietism 
of  mind  open  to  receive  the  most  beautiful,  chaste,  pleasing,  and 
imaginative  impressions  of  a  poetical  character ;  of  an  eighth,  a 
mood  equally  excited,  but  accessible  only  to  ideas  the  most  un- 
pleasing, the  most  horrible,  the  most  unrestrained  at  once  and 
most  tormenting.  At  other  times,  the  feelings  which  are  regis- 
tered by  this  unfortunate  man  of  genius,  are  of  a  tendency  exactly 
the  opposite  to  those  wliich  he  marks  as  characteristic  of  his  state 
of  nervous  excitement.     They  indicate  a  depression  of  spirits,  a 
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mental  calloasness  to  tkose  semstioM  to  wbich  die  mind  is  at 
other  times  most  aii?e,  accompanied  with  that  melancholy  and 
helpless  feeling  which  always  attends  die  conditi(m  of  one  who 
recollects  former  enjo^ents  in  which  he  is  no  longer  capable  of 
taking  pleasure.  This  species  of  moral  palsy  is,  we  believe,  a 
disease  which  more  or  less  affects  every  one,  from  the  poor  me- 
chanic who  finds  that  his  haul^  as  he  expresses  it,  is  out,  that  he 
cannot  discharge  his  usual  task  with  his  usual  alacrity,  to  the  poet 
whose  muse  deserts  him  when  periiaps  he  most  desires  her  assist-^ 
ance.  In  such  cases  wise  men  have  recourse  to  exereise  ev 
diange  of  study;  the  ignorant  and  infetiiated  seek  grosser  means 
of  diverting  die  paroxysm.  But  that  which  is  to  the  person  whose 
mind  is  in  a  healthy  state,  but  a  transitoiy  though  disagreeable 
feeling,  becomes  an  actual  disease  in  such  minds  as  dmt  of  Hoff* 
mann,  which  are  doomed  to  experience  in  too  vivid  perceptions  in 
alternate  excess,  but  far  most  often  and  longest  in  that  which  is 
painful, — the  influence  of  an  over-excited  fancy.  It  is  minds  so 
conformed  to  which  Burton  applies  his  abstract  of  Melancholy, 
giving  alternately  the  joys  and  the  pains  which  arise  from  the  in**' 
fluence  of  die  imagination.  The  verses  are  so  much  lo  the  pve^ 
sent  purpose,  that  we  cannot  better  describe  this  changeful  and 
hypochondriac  system  of  mind  than  by  inserting  them : 

'^  When  to  myself  1  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a  brook^side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  and  unseen, 
A  Iboosand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness ; 

All  my  joys  besides  are  toUy, 

None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 

"  When  I  lye,  sit,  or  walk  akme, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  moan. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  furies ;  then 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensconce ; 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  sour  as  Melancholy. 

'^  Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Sweet  musick,  wonderous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then,  then,  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine } 

All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly, 

None  so  sweet  as  Melancholy. 
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"  Metbinks  I  hear,  meihinkB  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bears,  black  men  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries  and  fearful  sights 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  aflfrigbts ; 

All  my  grie^  to  this  are  jolly. 

None  so  damn*d  as  Melancholy." 

In  the  transcendental  state  of  excitation  described  in  these  verses^ 
the  painful  and  gloomy  mood  of  the  mind  is,  generally  speaking, 
of  much  more  common  occurrence  than  that  which  is  genial, 
pleasing,  or  delightful.  Every  one  who  chooses  attentively  to 
consider  the  worlungs  of  his  own  bosom,  may  easily  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  indeed  appears  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  imperfect  state  of  humanity,  which  usually  pre- 
sents to  us,  in  regard  to  anticipation  of  the  future,  so  much  more 
that  is  unpleasing  than  is  desirable ;  in  other  words,  where  fear  has 
a  fiir  less  limited  reign  than  the  opposite  feeling  of  hope.  It  was 
Hoffmann's  misfortune  to  be  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  former 
passion,  and  almost  instantly  to  combine  with  any  pleasing  sensa- 
tion, as  it  arose,  the  idea  of  mischievous  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences. His  biographer  has  given  a  singular  example  of  this 
unhappy  disposition,  not  only  to  apprehend  the  worst  when  there 
was  real  ground  for  expecting  evil,  but  also  to  mingle  such  ap- 
prehension capriciously  and  unseasonably,  with  incidents  which 
were  in  themselves  harmless  and  agreeable.  "  The  devil,"  he  was 
wont  to  say, "  will  put  his  hoof  into  every  thing,  how  good  soever 
in  the  outset."  A  trifling  but  virhimsical  instance  will  best  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  tliis  unhappy  propensity  to  expect  the  worst. 
Hoffmann,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  chanced  one  day  to  see  a 
little  girl  apply  to  a  market-woman's  stall  to  purchase  some  fruit 
which  had  caught  her  eye  and  excited  her  desire.  The  wary 
trader  wished  first  to  know  what  she  was  able  to  expend  on  the 
purchase ;  and  when  the  poor  girl,  a  beautiful  creature,  produced 
with  exultation  and  pride  a  very  small  piece  of  money,  the  market- 
woman  gave  her  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  upon  her 
stall  which  fell  within  the  compass  of  her  customer's  purse.  The 
poor  little  maiden,  mortified  and  affronted,  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed, was  retiring  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  Hoffmann  called 
her  back,  and  arranging  matters  with  the  dealer  filled  the  child's 
lap  with  the  most  beautiful  fruiu  Yet  he  had  hardly  time  to 
en)oy  the  idea  that  he  had  altered  the  whole  expression  of  the 

i'uvenile  countenance  from  mortification  to  extreme  delight  aod 
lappiness,  than  he  became  tortured  with  the  idea  diat  he  might 
be  me  cause  of  the  child's  death,  since  the  fruit  he  had  bestowed 
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upon  it  might  occasion  a  surfeit  or  some  other  fatal  disease.  Thia 
presentiment  haunted  him  until  he  reached  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  it  was  akin  to  many  which  persecuted  him  during  life,  never 
leaving  him  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  kind  or  benevolent 
action^  and  poisomng  with  the  vague  prospect  of  imaginary  evil 
whatever  was  in  its  immediate  tendency  productive  of  present 
pleasure  or  promising  future  happiness. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  contrasting  the  character  of  Hofimann  | 
vrith  that  of  the  highly  imaginative  poet  Wordsworth,  many  of  ', 
whose  smaller  poems  turn  upon  a  sensibility  affected  by  such  \ 
small  incidents  as  that  abovementioned,  with  this  remarkable  dif-  \ 
ference — that  the  virtuous,  and  manly,  and  well  regulated  dispo- 
sition of  the  author  leads  him  to  derive  pleasing,  tender  and  con- 
soling reflections  from  those  circumstances  which  induced  Hoff- 
mann to  anticipate  consequences  of  a  different  character.    Such 
petty  incidents  are  passed  noteless  over  by  men  of  ordinary  minds. 
Observers  of  poetical  imagination,  like  Wordsworth  and  Hoff- 
mann, are  the  chemists  who  can  distil  them  into  cordials  or 
poisons* 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  imagination  of  Hoffmann  was 
either  wicked  or  corrupt,  but  only  that  it  was  ill-regulated  and 
had  an  undue  tendency  to  the  horrible  and  the  distressing.  Thus 
he  was  followed,  especially  in  his  hours  of  solitude  and  study, 
by  the  apprehension  of  mysterious  danger  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  exposed;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  deini*gorgons,  appa- 
ritions, and  fanciful  spectres  and  goblins  of  all  kinds  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  pages,  although  in  fact  the  children  of  his  own 
imagination,  were  no  less  discomposing  to  him  than  if  they  had 
had  a  real  existence  and  actual  influence  upon  him.  The  visions 
which  his  fancy  excited  are  stated  often  to  be  so  lively,  that  he 
was  unable  to  endure  them ;  and  in  the  night,  which  was  often 
his  time  of  study,  he  was  accustomed  frecjuently  to  call  his  wife 
up  from  bed,  that  she  might  sit  by  him  while  he  was  writing,  and 
protect  him  by  her  presence  from  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by 
his  own  excited  imagination. 

Thus  was  the  inventor,  or  at  least  first  distinguished  artist 
who  exhibited  the  fantastic  or  supernatural  grotesque  in  his 
compositions,  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  actual  insanity,  as  to  be 
afiraid  of  the  beings  his  own  fancy  created.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
to  a  mind  so  vividly  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination, 
BO  little  under  the  dominion  of  sober  reason,  such  a  numerous 
train  of-  ideas  should  occur  in  which  fancy  had  a  large  share  and 
reason  .none  at  all.  In  fact,  the  grotesque  in  his  compositions 
partly  resembles  the  arabesque  in  painting,  in  which  is  introduced 
the  most  strange,  and  complicated  monsters,  resembling  centaurs, 
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griffins^  sphinxes,  chimeras,  rpcs,  and  all  olher  creatures  of 
icomantic  imagination,  dazzling  the  beholder  as  it  were  by  the 
unbounded  fertility  of  the  audior's  imagination,  and  sating  it  by 
the  rich  contrast  of  all  the  varieties  of  shape  and  colouring,  while 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  to  satisfy  the  understanding  or  inform 
the  judgment.  Hoffmann  spent  his  life,  which  could  not  be  a 
happy  one,  in  weaving  webs  of  this  wild  and  imaginative  cha- 
racter, for  which  after  all  he  obtained  much  le^  credit  with  the 
public,  than  his  talents  must  have  gained  if  exercised  under  the 
restraint  of  a  better  taste  or  a  more  solid  judgment.  There  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  his  life  was  shortened  not  only  by  his 
mental  malady)  of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  quality  to  impede 
digestion  and  destroy  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  by  the  indulgences  to  which  he  had  recourse 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  melancholy,  which  operated 
so  deeply  upon  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as,  notwithstanding  the  dreams  of  an  over- 
heated imagination,  by  which  his  taste  appears  to  have  been  so 
strangely  misled,  Holfinann  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  excel- 
lent disposition,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  one  who,  if  this 
sickly  and  disturbed  train  of  thought  had  not  led  him  to  confound 
the  supernatural  with  the  absurd,  would  have  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  painter  of  human  nature,  of  which  in  its  realities  he  was 
an  observer  and  an  admirer. 

Hoffmann  was  particularly  skilful  in  depicting  characters 
arising  in  his  own  country  of  Germany.  Nor  is  there  any  of  her 
numerous  authors  who  have  better  and  more  faithfully  designed  the 
upright  honesty  and  firm  integrity  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all 
classes  which  come  from  the  ancient  Teutonic  stock.  There  is 
one  character  in  particular  in  the  tale  called  "  DerMajorat** — the 
Entail, — which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  which  makes 
a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  same  class  of  persons  as  described 
in  romances,  and  as  existing  perhaps  in  real  life  in  other  coun- 
tries.   The  justiciary  B bears  about  the  same  office  in 

the  family  of  the  baron  Roderick  von  R ,  a  nobleman  pos- 
sessed of  vast  estates  in  Courland,  which  the  generally-known 
Baillie  Macwheeble  occupied  on  the  land  of  the  baron  of  Brad- 
wardine.  The  justiciary,  for  example,  was  the  representative  of 
the  Seigneur  in  his  feudal  courts  of  justice ;  he  superintended 
his  revenues,  regulated  and  controlled  his  household,  and  from 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  family,  wa£>  entitled 
to  interfere  both  widi  advice  and  assistance  in  any  case  of  pecu- 
liar necessity.  In  such  a  character,  the  Scottish  author  jias  per- 
mitted himself  to  introduce  a  strain  of  the  roguery  supposiJiKi  to.  be 
incidental  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  law, — may  be  no  uunatural 
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ingredient.  The  Baillie  b  mean,  sordid,  a  trickster^and  a  coward^ 
redeemed  only  from  onr  dislike  and  contempt  by  the  ludicrous 
qualities  of  his  character,  by  a  considerable  degree  of  shrewd- 
ness, and  by  the  species  of  almost  instinctive  attachment  to 
his  master  and  his  family  which  seem  to  overbalance  in  qua* 
lity  the  natural  selfishness  of  his  disposition.     The  justiciary  of 

R is  the  very  reverse  of  this  character.     He  is  indeed  an 

original :  having  the  peculiarities  of  a^e  and  some  of  its  satirical 
peevishness ;  but  in  his  moral  qualities  he  is  well  described  by 
La  Motte  Fouque,  as  a  hero  of  ancient  days  in  the  night-gown 
and  slippers  of  an  old  lawyer  of  the  present  age.  The  innate 
wortfi,  independence,  and  resolute  courage  of  the  justiciary  seem 
to  be  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  his  education  and  pro- 
fession, whidi  naturally  infers  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  which,  if  practised  without  honour  and  honesty,  is  the  basest 
and  most  dangerous  fraud  which  an  individual  can  put  upon  the 
public.  Perhaps  a  few  lines  of  Crabbe  may  describe  the  general 
tendency  of  the  justiciary's  mind,  although  marked,  as  we  shall 
show,  by  loftier  traits  of  character  than  those  which  the  English 
poet  has  assigned  to  the  worthy  attorney  of  his  borough : 

''  He,  roughly  hon^st^  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  borough  business  on  the  conquering  side  ^ 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides  and  so  long. 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  nian*s  mind  goes  wrong : 
Thus,  though  he's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe. 
Surly,  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere  : 
So  much  be*3  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That  while  a- friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind ; 
He  knows  the  human  heart  and  sees  with  dread 
By  slight  temptation  how  the  strong  are  led  j 
He  knows  how  interest  cai^ asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 
To  form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
'Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy." 

The  justieiary  of  Hoffmann,  however,  is  of  a  higher  character 
than  the  person  distinguished  by  Crabbe.  Having  known  two 
generations  of  the  baronial  house  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  has 
become  possessed  of  their  family  secrets,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  nature.  This  confidential  situation,  but 
much  more  the  nobleness  and  eneivy  of  his  own  character,  gives 
the  old  man  a  species  of  authority  even  over  his  patron  himself, 
although  the  baron  is  a  person  of  stately  manners,  and  occa- 
sionally manifests  a  fierce  and  haughty  temper.  It  would  detain  us 
too  long  to  communicate  a  sketch  of  the  story,  though  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  interesting  contained  in  the  reveries  of  the 
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author.  Something,  however,  we  must  say  to  render  intelligible 
the  brief  extracts  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make,  chiefly  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  justiciary. 

The  principal  part  of  the  estate  of  the  baron  consisted  in  the 

Castle  of  R sitten,  a  majorat,  or  entailed  property,  which  gtyes 

name  to  the  story,  and  which,  as  being  such,  the  baron  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  place  of  residence  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks  in  every  year,  although  it  had  nothing  inviting  in  its 
aspect  or  inhabitants.  It  was  a  huge  old  pile  overhangmg  the 
Baltic  Sea,  silent,  dismal,  almost  uninhabited,  and  surroundec}, 
instead  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  forests  of  black  pines 
and  firs  which  came  up  to  its  very  walls.  The  principal  amuse- 
ment of  the  baron  and  his  guests  was  to  hunt  the  wolves  and  bears 
which  tenanted  these  woods  during  the  day,  and  to  conclude  the 
evening  with  a  boisterous  sort  of  festivity,  in  which  the  efforts 
made  at  passionate  mirth  and  hilarity  showed  that,  on  the  baron's 
side  at  least,  they  did  not  actually  exist.  Part  of  the  castle  was 
in  ruins ;  a  tower  built  for  the  purpose  of  astrology  by  one  of  its 
old  possessors,  the  founder  of  the  majorat  in  question,  had  fallen 
down,  and  by  its  fall  made  a  deep  cnasm,  which  extended  from 
the  highest  turret  down  to  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.  The  fall 
of  the  tower  had  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  astrologer ;  the 
abyss  which  it  occasioned  was  no  less  so  to  his  eldest  son.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  fate  of  the  last^  and  all  the  facts  known 
or  conjectured  respecting  the  cause  of  his  fatal  end  were  the 
following. 

The  baron  had  been  persuaded  by  some  expressions  of  an  old 
steward,  that  treasures  belonging  to  the  deceased  astrologer  lay 
buried  in  the  gulf  which  the  tower  had  created  by  its  fall.  Tlie 
entrance  to  this  horrible  abyss  lay  from  the  knightly  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  the  door,  which  ittill  remained  there,  had  once  given 
access  to  the  stair  of  the  tow^,  but  since  its  fall  only  opened  on 
a  yawning  gulf  full  of  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  the 
second  baron,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  found  crushed  to  death; 
holding  a  wax-light  fast  in  his  hand.  It  was  imagined  he  had 
risen  to  seek  a  book  from  a  library  which  also  opened  from  the 
hall,  and,  mistaking  the  one  door  for  the  other,  had  met  his  fate 
by  falling  into  the  yawning  gulf.  Of  this,  however,  there  could 
be  no  certainty. 

This  double  accident,  and  the  natural  melancholy  attached  to 
the  place,  occasioned  the  present  Baron  Roderick  residing  so 
little  there;  but  the  title  under  which  he  held  the  estate  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  making  it  his  residence  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year.  About  the  same  time  when  he  took  up  his  abode 
there,  the  justiciary  was  accustomed  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose 
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of  holding  baronial  courts,  and  transacting  his  other  official  busi- 
ness.    When  the  tale  opens  he  sets  out  upon  his  Journey  to 

R sitten,  accompanied  by  a  nephew,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  a 

young  man,  entirely  new  to  the  world ,  trained  somewhat  in'  the 
school  of  Werter, — romantic,  enthusiastic,  with  some  disposition 
to  vanity, — a  musician,  a  poet,  and  a  coxcomb;  upon  the  whole, 
however,  a  very  well-disposed  lad,  with  great  respect  for  his 
grand-uncle,  the  justiciary,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  with  kind- 
ness, but  also  as  a. subject  of  raillery.  The  old  man  carries  him 
along  with  him  partly  to  assist  in  his  professional  task,  partly  that 
he  might  get  somewhat  case-hardened  by  feeling  the  cold  wind  of 
the  north  whistle  about  his  ears,  and  undergoing  the  fatigue  and 
dangers  of  a  wolf-hunt. 

Tney  reach  the  old  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  which 
added  to  the  dismal  character  of  the  place,  and  which  lay  piled 
thick  up  the  very  gate  by  which  they  should  enter.  All  knocking 
of  the  postilion  was  in  vain;  and  here  we  shall  let  Hoffmann  tell 
his  own  story. 

"  The  old  man  then  raised  his  powerful  voice:  '  Francis  I  Fiimcis  I 
where  are  you  then }  be  moving ;  we  freeze  here  at  the  door :  the  snow 
is  peeling  our  faces  raw;  be  stirring; — the  devil!*  A  watch-dog  at 
length  b^gau  to  bark,  and  a  wandering  light  was  seen  in  the  lower  story 
of  the  building, — ^keys  rattled,  and  at  length  the  heavy  folding-doors 
opened  with  difficulty.  '  A  fair  welcome  t*ye  in  this  foul  weather  !*  said 
old  Francb,  holding  the  lantern  so  high  as  to  throw  the  whole  light  upon 
bis  shrivelled  countenance,  the  features  of  which  were  twisted  into  a 
smile  o^  welcome ;  the  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  we  left  it,  and  I 
was  then  for  the  first  time  aware  that  the  ancient  domesticT  was  dressed 
in  an  old  fashioned  lagger-livery,  adorned  with  various  loops  and  braids 
of  lace.  Only  one  pair  oi  grey  locks  now  remained  upon  his  broad  white 
forehead  \  the  lower  part  of  his  face  reWned  the  colouring  proper  to  the 
hardy  huntsman  ^  and,  in  spite  of  the  crumpled  muscles  which  writhed 
the  countenance  into  something  resembling  a  fantastic  mask,  there  was 
an  air  of  stupid  yet  honest  kindness  and  good-humour,  which  glanced 
^m  his  eyes„played  around  his  mouth,  and  reconciled  you  to  his  phy- 
siognomy. 

"'Well,  old  Frank!'  said  my  great  uncle,  as  entering  the  anti- 
chamber  he  shook  the  snow  from  his  pelisse,  '  well,  old  man,  is  all 
ready  in  my  apartments  ?  Have  the  carpets  been  brushed, — the  beds 
properly  arranged, — and  good  fires  kept  in  my  room  yesterday  and  to- 
day Y  *  No !'  answered  Frank  with  great  composure,  *  no,  worthy 
sir!  not  a  bit  of  all  that  has  been  done.*  ,  '  Good  God  !*  said  my  uncle, 
'  did  not  I  write  in  good  time, — and  do  I  not  come 'at  the  exact  day  > 
Was  ever  such  a  piece  of  stupidity?  And  now  I  must  sleep  in  rooms  as 
cold  as  ice  r  '  Indeed,  woithy  Mr.  Justiciary,'  said  Francis  with  great 
solemnity,,  while  he  removed  carefully  with  the  snuffers  a  glowing  waster 
from  the  candle,  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and  trod  cautiously  upon  it, '  you 
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mnst  know  that  the  airing  would  have  beeo  to  no  purpose,  for  the  wind 
and  snow  have  driven  in,  in  such  quantities  through  the  broken  window- 
frames  :  so *  ^  What  !*  said  my  uncle,  interrupting  him,  throwing 

open  his  pelisse,  and  placing  both  arms  on  his  sides,  '  what !  the  win- 
dows are  broken,  and  you,  who  have  charge  of  the  castle,  have  not  had 
them  repaired  V  *  That  would  have  been  done,  worthy  sir,*  answered 
Francis,  with  the  same  indifference,  ^  but  people  could  not  get  rightly  at 
them  on  account  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  stone  that  are  lying  in  the 
apartment.'  '  And  how,  in  a  thousand  devils'  names/  said  my  great 
uncle, '  came  rubbish  and  stones  into  my  chamber  ?*  '  God  bless  you, 
my  young  master,'  said  the  old  man,  episodically  to  me,  who  happened 
at  the  moment  to  sneeze^  then  proceeded  grarely  to  answer  the  jus- 
ticiary, that  the  stones  and  rubbish  were  those  of  a  partition-wall  which 
had  fallen  in  the  last  great  tempest.  '  What,  the  devil !  have  you  had 
an  earthquake  ?'  said  my  uncle,  angrily.  *  No,  worthy  sir,'  replied  the 
old  many  '  but  three  days  ago  the  heavy  paved  roof  of  the  justice-hall 

fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash/    '  May  the  devil ,'  said  my  uncle, 

breaking  out  in  a  passion,  and  about  to  let  fly  a  heavy  oath ;  but  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  lifted  submissively  his  right  hand  towards 
Heaven,  while  he  moved  with  his  left  his  fiir  cap  from  his  forehead^  was 
silent .  for  an  instant,  then  turned  to  me  and  spoke  cheerftilly :  '  In 
good  truth,  kinsman^  we  had  better  hold  our  tongues  and  ask  no  further 
questions,  else  we  shall  only  learn  greater  mishaps,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
castle  may  come  down  upon  our  heads.  But  Frank,'  said  he,  *•  how 
could  you  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  get  another  apartment  arranged  and 
aired  tor  me  and  this  youth  ?  Why  did  you  not  put  some  large  room 
in  the  upper-'Story  of  the  castle  in  order  for  the  court-day?*  '  That  is 
already  done,*  said  the  old  man,  pointing  kindly  to  the  stairs,  and  be- 
ginning to  ascend  with  the  light.  *'  Now,  only  think  of  the  old  houlet, 
that  could  not  say  this  at  once/  said  my  uncle,  while  we  followed  the 
domestic.  We  passed  through  many  long,  high,  vaulted  corridors, — the 
flickering  light  carried  by  Francis  throwing  irregular  gleams  on  the  thick 
darkness ;  pillars,  capitals,  and  arches  of  various  shapes  appeared  to  tot- 
ter as  we  passed  them  ;  our  ovAi  shadows  followed  us  with  giant  steps, 
and  the  singular  pictures  on  the  wall,  across  which  these  shadows  passed, 
seemed  to  waver  and  to  tremble,  and  their  voices  to  whisper  amongst  the 
heavy  echoes  of  our  footsteps,  saying—  *  Wake  us  not,  wake  us  not,  the 
enchanted  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  fabric !'  At  length,  after  we  had 
passed  along  the  range  of  cold  and  dark  apartments,  Francis  opened  a 
saloon  in  which  a  large  blazing  fixe  received  us  with  a  merry  crackling, 
resembling  a  hospitable  welcome.  I  felt  myself  cheered  on  the  instant 
I  entered  the  apart;;nent5  but  my  great  uncle  remained  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  looked  round  him,  and  spoke  with  a  very  serious  and 
almost  solemn  tone  :  '  This,  then,  must  be  our  hall  of  justice  !*  Francis 
raising  the  light  so  that  it  fell  upon  an  oblong  whitish  patch  of  the  large 
dark  wall,  which  patch  had  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  a  walled-up  or 
condemned  door,  said  in  a  low  and  sorrowful  tone,  '  Justice  has  been 
executed  here  befoile  now.*  '  How  came  you  to  say  that,  old  man  ?'  said 
my  uncle,  hastily  throwing  the  pelisse  from  his  shoulders.     *  llie  word 
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me,*  said  FrraciSy  as  he  lighted  the  candles  on  the  taUe,  and 
opened  the  door  of  a  neighhouring  apartment  where  two  beds  were  coni«- 
ibrtaUy  {nepared  for  the  reception  of  the  guests.  In  a  short  time  a 
good  sapper  smoked  before  us  in  the  hall,  to  which  succeeded  a  bowl  of 
pundi^  mixed,  according  to  the  right  northern  fashion,  and  it  may  there<> 
lore  be  presumed  none  of  the  weakest.  Tired  with  his  journey,  my  uncle 
betook  himself  ta  bed;  but  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  situation, 
and  even  the  excitement  of  the  liquor  I  had  drank,  prevented  me  from 
thinking  of  sleep.  The  old  domestic  removed  the  supper-table,  made  up 
the  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  took  leave  of  me  after  his  nuinner  with  many 
a  oonrteoos  bow. 

''  And  now  1  was  left  alone  in  the  wide  high  hall  of  chivalry ;  the 
hail-storm  had  ceased  to  patter,  and  the  wind  to  howl;  the  sky  was  be- 
come dear  withont-doors,  and  the  full  moon  streamed  through  the  broad 
transome  windows,  illumining,  as  if  by  magic,  all  those  dark  comers  of 
the  singular  apartment  into  which  the  imperfect  light  of  the  wax  candles 
and  the  chimney-fire  could  not  penetrate.  As  frequently  happens  in  old 
castles,  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  apartment  were  omamented,-*-the 
former  with  heavy  pannelling,  the  latter  .with  fantastic  carving  gilded 
and  painted  of  different  colours.  The  subjects  chiefly  presented  the 
despoate  bunting  matches  with  bears  and  wolves,  and  the  heads  of  the 
animals,  being  in  many  cases  Carved,  prelected*  strangely  from  the 
painted  bodies,  and  even,  betwixt  the  fluttering  and  uncertain  light  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  fire,  gave  a  grisly  degree  <^  reality.  Amidst  these 
pieces  were  hung  portraits^  as  large  as  life,  of  knights  striding  forth  in 
hnnting'^dresses,  probably  the  chase-loving  ancestors  of  the  present 
baron.  Every  thing,  whether  of  painting  or  of  carving,  showed  the 
dark  and  decayed  colours  of  times  long  pa!»ed,  and  rendered  more  con- 
spicnons  the  blank  and  light-coloured  part  of  the  wall  before  noticed.  It 
was  in  the  middle  space  betwixt  two  doors  which  led  off  through  the 
hall  into  side-^artments,  and  I  could  now  see  that  it  must  itself  have 
been  a  door,  built  up  at  a  later  period,  but  not  made  to  correspond  with 
the  rest  of  the  .apartment,  eidier  by  being  ))ainted  over  or -covered  with 
carved  woik.  Who  knows  not  that  an  unwonted  and  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary situation  possesses  a  mystario*  9  power  over  the  human  spirit  ^ 
Even  the  dullest  fancy  will  awake  in  a  secladed  valley  surrounded  with 
rocks,  or  within  the  wdls  of  a  gloomy  church,  and  will  be  taught  to 
expect  in  such  a  sitoation  things  different  from  those  encountered  in  the 
ordinsry  coarse  of  human  life.  Conceive  too  that  I  was  only  a  lad  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  that  I  had  drunk  several  glasses  of  strong 
Uqoor,  and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  knight*s  hall  in  which  1  sat 
made  a  singular  impression  on  my  spirit.  The  stillness  of  the  night  is 
also  to  be  remembered, — broken,  as  it  was,  only  by  the  heavy  waving 
of  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  the  solemn  piping  of  the  wind,  resembling 
the  tones  of  a  mighty  organ  touched  by  some  passing  spirit;  jthe  doads 
wandering  across  the  moon,  drifted  along  the  arched  windows,  and 
seemed  giant  shapes  gazing  through  the  rattling  casements;  in  short,  in 
the  slight  shuddering  which  crept  over  me  I  felt  as  if  an  unknown  world 
was  about  to  expand  itself  visibly  before  me.    This  feeling,  however 
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uUy»  biily  reBembled  the  slight'  and  hot  iiopleBsing  shudder  with  which 
we  read  or  bear  a  well -told  ghost  story.    It  occurred  to  me  in  conse- 
quence that  I  could  find  no  more  favourable  opportunity  for  reading  the 
work  to  which,  like  most  young  men  of  a  romantic  hltis,  I  was  pecu* 
Harly  partial,  and  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket.     Ft  was  '  the 
Ghost  Seer*  of  Schiller  :    I  read — and  read,  and  in  doing  so  excited  my 
fsncy  more  and  more,  until  I  came  to  that  part  of  the  tale  which  seizes  on 
the  imagination  with  so  much  fervour,  viz.  the  wedding  feast  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Count  von  B .    Just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  passage  where  the  bloody  spectre  of  Gironimo  entered  the 
wedding  apartment,  the  door  of  the  knights*  hall,  which  led  into  an  anti*- 
chamber,  burst  open  with  a  violent  shock  5 — I  started  up  with  astonish- 
ment and  the  book  dropped  from  my  hand ;  but,  as  in  the  same  moment 
all  was  again  still,  I  became  ashamed  of  my  childish  terror ; — it  m^ht 
be  by  the  impulse  of  the  rushing  night-wind,  or  by  some  other  natui'ai 
cause  that  the  door  was  flung  op^n.     *  It  is  nothing,'  I  said  aloud, 
'  my  overheated  fancy  turns  the  most  natural  accidents  into  the  super- 
natural.*    Having  thus  re-assured  myself,  I  picked  up  the  book  and 
again  sat  down  in  the  elbow-chair ;  but  then  I  heard  something  move 
in  the  apartment  with  measured  steps,  sighing  at  the  same  time,  and 
sobbing  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  express  at  once  the  extremity 
of  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the  most  agonizing  pain  which  the  human 
bosom  could  feeL    I  tried  to  believe  that  this  could  only  be  the  moans 
of  some  animal  enclosed  somewhere  near  our  pact  of  the  house,  1  re- 
flected upon  the  mysterious  power  of  the  night,  which  makes  distant 
sounds  appear  as  if  they  were  close  beside  us,  and  I  expostulated  with 
myself  for  suffering  the  sounds  to  aflect  me  with  terror.    But  as  I  thus 
debated  the  point,  a  sound  like  that  of  scratching  mixed  with  louder  and 
deeper  sighs,  such  as  could  only  be  extracted  by  the  most  acute  mental 
agony,  or  during  the  parting  pang  of  life,  was  indisputably  heard  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  door  appeared  to  have  been  built  up  :  '  Yet  it  can 
only  be  some  poor  animal  in  confinement, — I  shall  call  out  aloud,  or  I 
shall  stamp  with  my  foot  up^n  the  ground,  and  then  either  every  thing 
will  be  silent  or  the  animal  will  make  itself  be  known ;'  so  I  purposed, 
but  the  blood  stopped  in  my  veins, — a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  fore- 
head,— I  remained  fixed  in  my  chair,  not  daring  to  rise,  far  less  to  call 
out.    The  hateful  sounds  at  last  ceased, — the  steps  were  again  distin- 
guished,— it  seemed  as  if  life  and  the  power  of  motion  returned  to  me,^- 
I  started  up  and  walked  two  paces  forward,  but  in  that  moment  an  ice* 
cold  night-breeze  whistled  through  the  hall,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moon  threw  a  bright  light  upon  the  picture  of  a  very  grave,  well-nigh 
terrible  looking  man,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  plainly  heard  a  warning 
voice  amid  the  deep  roar  of  the  sea  and  the  shriller  whistle  of  the  night- 
wind  speaking  the  warning — '  No  farther !    No  farther  !   Lest  thou  en- 
counter the  terrors  of  the  spiritual  world  !*  The  door  now  shut  with  the 
same  violent  clash  with  which  it  had  burst  open ;  I  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  retiring  along  the  anti-room  and  descending  the  staircase  :  the 
principal  door  of  the  castle  was  opened  and  shut  ivith  violence  j  then  it 
seemed  as  if  a  horse  was  led  out  of  the  stable,  and,  after  a  short  time,  am 
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if  it  WM  agfnn  oondttcted  b«dL  to  iU  sUU.  After  this^  all  wa$  etUI,  at  the 
wUBo  time  I  became  aware  that  my  uncle  In  the  neigbbonring  apartment 
was  stniggltng  in  bis  sleep  and  groaned  like  a  man  afflicted  with  a  beavy 
dream.  I  hastened  to  awake  bim^  and  when  I  bad  succeeded^  I  received 
bis  thanks  for  the  service.  *.  Thou  hast  done  well,  kinsman,  to  awake 
me,'  he  said ;  '  I  have  bad  a  detestable  dream,  the  canse  of  which  is  this 
apartment  and  the  ball,  which  set  me  a  thinking  upon  past  times  and 
npon  many  extraordinary  events  which- have  here  happened.  But  now 
we  shall  sleep  sound  till  morning/  '* 

With  morning  the  business  of  the  justiciary's  office  began* 
But,  abridging  the  young  lawyer's  prolonged  account  of  what 
took  place,  die  mystic  terror  of  the  preceding  evening  retained  so 
much  effect  on  bis  imagination,  that  he  was  disposed  to  find  out 
traces  of  the  supernatural  in  every  thing  which  met  his  eyes; 
even  two  respectable  old  ladies,  aunts  of  Baron  Roderick  von 

R ,  and  the  sole  old-fashioned  inhabitants  of  the  old-fashioned 

castle,  had  in  their  French  caps  and  furbelows  a  ghostly  and  phan- 
tom-like appearance  in  his  prejudiced  eyes.  The  justiciary  be- 
comes disturbed  by  the  strange  behaviour  of  his  assistant;  he  en- 
ters into  expostulation  upon  the  subject  so  soon  as  they  were  in 
private : 

**  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you?'  he  said 5  ^  thou  speakest  not  \  thou 
eatest  not ;  thou  driukest  not  \ — art  thou  sick ;  or  dost  thou  lack  any 
thing  \  in  short,  what  a  fiend  ails  thee  V  I  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  communicate  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preceding  night ;  not  even 
concealing  from  my  grand  uncle  that  I  bad  drunk  a  good  deal  of  punch, 
and  had  been  reading  '  the  Ghost  Seer*  of  Schiller.  '  This,  I  must 
allow,'  I  added,  '  because  it  is  possible,  that  my  toiling  and  overheated 
fancy  might  have  created  circumstances  which  bad  no  other  existence.' 
I  now  expected  that  my  kinsman  would  read  me  a  sharp  lecture  on  my 
foUy,  or  treat  me  with  some  bitter  jibes:  but  he  did  neither;  he  be- 
came very  grave,  looked  long  on  the  gi'ound,  then  suddenly  fixed  a  bold 
and  glowing  look  upon  me, 'kinsman,  said  be,  'I  am  unacquainted  with 
your  book;  but  you  have  neither  it  nor  the  liquor  to  thank  for  the 
ghostly  exhibition  you  have  described.  Know,  that  I  had  a  dream  to 
Uie  self- same  purpose.  I  thought  I  sat  in  the  hall  as  thou  didst ;  but 
whereas  Motf  only  heardst  sounds,  1  beheld,  with  the  eyes  of  my  spirit, 
the  appearances  which  these  voices  announced.  Yes !  I  beheld  the  in- 
human monster  as  he  entered, — saw  him  glide  to  the  condemned  door, 
— saw  him  scratch  on  the  wall  in  comfortless  despair  until  the  blood 
burst  from  under  his  wounded  nails  \  then  I  beheld  him  lead  a  horse 
from  the  stable  and  again  conduct  it  back; — didst  thou  not  hear  the 
cock  crow  in  the  distant  village  ?  it  was  then  that  thou  didst  awake  me, 
and  I  soon  got  the  better  of  the  terrors  by  which  this  departed  sinner  is 
permitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  human  life.*  The  old  man  stopped, 
and  I  dared  not  ask  further  questions,  well  knowing  be  would  explain 
the  whole  to  me  when  it  was  proper  to  do  so.    After  a  space,  during 
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wliieh  be  appeared  wrapt  in  thought,  my  uncle  profceedcd :  '  kinsmui, 
BOW  that  thou  knowest  the  nature  c^  this  diaturbance,  hast  thou  the 
courage  once  more  to  encounter  it,  having  me  in  thy  company  V  It  was 
natural  that  1  should  answer  in  the  affirmatiTe,  the  rather  as  1  found 
m3r8elf  mentally  strengthened  to  the  task :  '  Then  will  we/  proceeded 
the  old  man,  *  watch  together  this  ensuing  night.  There  is  an  inward 
voice  which  tells  me  this  wicked  spirit  must  give  way,  not  so  much  to 
the  force  of  my  understandings  as  to  my  courage,  which  is  built  upon  a 
firm  confidence  in  Grod.  I  feel,  too,  that  it  is  no  rash  or  criminal  un-* 
dertaking,  but  a  bold  and  pious  duty  that  1  am  about  to  discharge. 
When  I  risk  body  and  life  to  banish  the  evil  spirit  who  would  drive  the 
sons  from  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
presumption  or  vain  curiosity :  since,  in  the  finu  integrity  of  mind,  and 
the  pious  confidence  which  lives  within  me,  the  most  ordinary  man  is 
and  remains  a  victorious  hero.  But  should  it  be  Grod's  will  that  the 
wicked  spirit  shall  have  power  over  me,  then  shalt  thou,  kinsman,  make 
it  known  that  I  died  in  honourable  Christian  combat  with  the  hellish 
spectre  which  haunts  this  place.  For  thee,  thou  must  keep  thyself  at  a 
distance,  and  no  ill  will  befall  thee.' 

*'  The  evening  was  spent  in  various  kinds  of  employment  5  the  supper 
was  set  as  before  in  the  knights'  hall  -,  the  full  moon  shone  clear  through 
the  glimmering  clouds ;-  the  billows  of  the  sea  roared ;  and  the  night- 
wind  shook  the  rattling  casements.  However  inwardly  excited,  we 
compelled  ourselves  to  maintain  an  indifferent  conversation.  The  old 
man  had  laid  his  repeating  watch  on  the  table  5  it  struck  twelve, — then 
the  door  flew  open  with  a  heavy  crash,  and,  as  on  the  former  night,  slow 
and  light  footsteps  traversed  the  hall,  and  the  sighs  and  groans  were 
heard  as  before.  My  uncle  was  pale  as  death ;  but  his  eyes  streamed 
with  unwonted  fire,  and  as  he  stood  upright,  his  left  arm  dropped  by  bis 
side  and  his  right  uplifted  toward  heaven,  he  had  the  air  of  a  hero  in 
the  act  of  devotion.  The  sighs  and  groans  became  louder  and  more 
distinguishable,  and  the  hateful  sounds  of  scratching  upon  the  wall  were 
again  heard  more  odiously  than  on  the  former  night.  The  old  man  then 
strode  forward  right  towards  the  condemned  door,  with  a  step  so  bold 
and  firm  that  the  hall  echoed  back  his  tread.  He  stopped  close  before 
the  spot  where  the  ghostly  sounds  were  heard  yet  more  and  more  wildly, 
and  spoke  with  a  strong  and  solemn  tone  such  as  I  never  heard  him 
before  use :  '  Daniel !  Daniel  !*  he  said,  '  what  makest  thou  here  at  this 
hour  y  A  dismal  screech  was  the  reply,  and  a  sullen  heavy  sound  was 
beard,  as  when  a  weighty  burden  is  cast  down  upon  the  floor.  '  Seek 
grace  and  mercy  before  the  throne  of  the  Highest !'  continued  my  uncle, 
with  a  voice  even  more  authoritative  than  before, '  there  is  thy  only 
place  of  appeal !  Hence  with  thee  out  of  the  living  world  in  which 
thou  hast  no  longer  a  portion  !*  It  seemed  as  if  a  low  wailing  was 
heard  to  glide  through  the  sky  and  to  die  away  in  the  roaring  of  the 
storm  which  began  now  to  awaken.  Then  the  old  man  stepped  to  the 
door  of  the  ball  and  closed  it  with  such  vehemence  that  the  whole  place 
echoed.  In  his  speech,  in  his  gestures,  there  seemed  something  almost 
superhuman  which  filled  me  with  a  species  of  holy  fear.    As  he  placed 
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luBudf  in  the  «nn  chair,  th^  fixed  atemoess  of  his  rigid  brow  began  lb 
jrdax ;  his  look  i^peared  more  clear  3  he  folded  his  hands,  and  prayed 
intenially.  Some  minutes  passed  away  ere  he  said,  with  that  mikl  tone 
which  penetrates  so  deeply  into  the  heart,  the  simple  words,  '  now, 
kinsman  V  Overcome  by  horror,  anxiety,  holy  reyerence  and  love,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  moistened  with  warm  tears  the  hand 
which  he  stretched  out  to  me ;  the  old  man  folded  me  in  his  arms,  and, 
after  he  had  ]»essed  me  to  his  bosom  with  heartfelt  affection,  said, 
with  «  feeble  and  exhausted  voice,  '  now,  kinsman,  shall  we  sleep  soft 
and  undisturbed !' " 

The  spirit  returned  no  more.  It  was  the  ghost — as  may  have 
been  anticipated— of  a  false  domestic,  by  whose  hand  the  former 
baron  had  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawned  behind 
the  new  wall  so  often  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 

The  other  adventures  in  the  castle  of  R sitten  are  of  a 

different  cast,  but  strongly  mark  the  power  of  delineating  human 
character  which  Hoffman  possessed.  Baron  Roderick  and. his 
lady  arrive  at  the  castle  with  a  train  of  guests.  The  lady  is 
young,  beautiful,  nervous,  and  full  of  sensibility, — fond  of  soft 
music,  pathetic  poetry,  and  walks  by  moonlight;  the  rude  com- 
pany of  huntsmen  by  which  the  baron  xb  surrounded,  their  bois- 
terous sports  in  the  morning,  and  their  no  less  boisterous  mirth 
in  the  evening,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  the  Baro- 
ness Seraphina,  who  is  led  to  seek  relief  in  die  society  of  die 
nephew  of  the  justiciary,  who  can  make  sonnets^  repair  harpsi- 
chords, sustain  a  part  in  an  Italian  duet,  or  in  a  sentimental  con- 
▼ersation.  In  short,  the  two  young  persons,  widiout  positively 
designing  any  thing  wrong,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  rendering  (hem- 
selves  guilty  and  miserable,  were  they  not  saved  from  the  snare 
which  their  passion  was  preparing  by  the  calm  observation,  strong 
sense,  and  satirical  hints  of  our  friend  the  justiciary. 

It  may  therefore  be  sfaad  of  this  peraoiiage^.that  he  possesses 
that  true  and  honourable  character  which  we  may  conceive  enti- 
tling a  mortal  as  well  to  overcome  the  malevolent  attacks  of  evil 
beings  from  die  odier  world  as  to  stop  and  control  the  course  of 
moral  evil  in  that  we  inhabit,  and  the  sentiment  is  of  the  highest 
order  by  which  Hofiman  ascribes  to  unsullied  masculine  honour 
and  integrity  that  same  indemnity  from  the  power  of  evil  which 
the  poet  claims  for  female  purity: 


<( 


Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 
blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chain  at  curfew  time. 
No  goblin,  nor  swart  faery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity." 


<«. 
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What  we  admire,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  which  we  have  given 
is  not  the  mere  wonderful  or  terrible  part  of  the  story,  though  the 
circumstances  are  well  narrated ;  it  is  the  advantageous  light  in 
which  it  places  the  human  character  as  capable  of  being  armed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  opposing  itself,  without  pre- 
sumption but  with  confidence,  to  a  power  of  which  it  cannot 
estimate  the  force,  of  which  it  hath  every  reason  to  doubt  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  idea  of  confronting  which  our  nature  recoils. 

Before  we  leave  the  story  of  "  the  Entail,"  we  must  notice  the 
conclusion,  which  is  beautifully  told,  and  will  recal  to  most 
readers  who  are  passed  the  prime  of  life,  feelings  which  tliey 
themselves  must  occasionally  have  experienced.     Many,  many 

years  after  the  baronial  race  of  R had  become  extinguished, 

accident  brought  the  young  nephew,  now  a  man  in  advanced  age, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  night,  and  his  eye  was  at- 
tracted by  a  strong  light  which  spread  itself  along  the  horizon. 

"  '  What  fire  is  that  before  us,  postilion?*  said  I;  '  It  is  no  fire,* 

answered  he,  '  it  is  the  beacon   light  of  R sitten.'    '  Of  R 

sitten  !'  He  had  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  picture  of  the  re- 
markable days  which  I  had  passed  in  that  place  arose  in  clear  light  in 
my  memory.  I  saw  the  baron, — 1  saw  Seraphina, — I  saw  tbe  strange- 
looking  olcl  aunts, — 1  saw  myself,  with  a  fair  boyish  countenance,  out 
of  which  tbe  mother's  milk  seemed  not  yet  to  have  been  pressed,  my 
frock  of  delicate  azure  blue,  my  hair  curled  and  powdered  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  tbe  very  image  of  the  lover  sighing  like  a  furnace,  who 
tunes  hb  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eye-brows.  Amidst  a  feeling  of  deep 
melancholy,  fluttered  like  sparkles  of  light  the  recollection  of  the  jus- 
ticiary's rough  jests,  which  appeared  to  me  now  much  more  pleasant  than 
when  I  was  the  subject  of  them.  Next  morning  I  visited  the  village, 
and  made  some  inquiries  after  tbe  baronial  steward  :  '  With  your  favour, 
Sir/  said  the  postilion,  taking  tbe  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  touching 
his  night-cap,  *  there  is  here  no  baronial  steward ;  tbe  place  belongs  to 
his  miyesty,  and  the  royal  superintendent  is  still  in  bed.'    On  farther 

questions,  I  learned  that  tbe  Baron  Roderick  von  R having  died 

without  descendants,  the  entailed  estate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown.  I  walked  up  to  the  castle  which 
lay  now  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  An  old  peasant,  who  came  out  of  the  pine 
wood,  informed  me  that  a  great  part  of  the  stones  had  been  used  to  build 
the  beacon-tower  j  be  told  me  too  of  the  spectre  which  in  former  times 
had  haunted  the  spot,  and  asseited  that  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full, 
the  voice  of  lamentation  was  still  heard  among  the  ruins." 

If  ^e  reader  has,  in  a  declining  period  of  his  life,  revisited  the 
scenes  of  youthful  interest,  and  received  from  the  mouth  of 
strangers  an  account  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  he 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  the  simplicity  of  this  conclusion. 

The  passage  which  we  have  quoted^  while  it  shows  the  wild- 
iiess  of  Hoffmann's  fancy,  evinces  also  that  he  possessed  power 
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ivluch  ought  to  have  mitigated  and  allayed  it.  Unfortunately, 
his  taste .  and  temperament  directed  him  too  strongly  to  the  gro- 
tesque and  fantastic, — carried  him  too  far  "  extra  moenia  flam- 
mantia  mundi/'  too  much  beyond  the  circle  not  only  of  probabi- 
lity but  even  of  possibility,  to  admit  of  his  composing  much  in 
the  better  style  which  he  might  easily  have  attained.  The  popu- 
lar romance,  no  doubt,  has  many  walks,  nor  are  we  at  all  inclined 
to  halloo  the  dogs  of  criticism  against  those  whose  object  is 
merely  to  amuse  a  passing  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  with  truth, 
that  in  this  path  of  light  literature,  "  tout  genre  est  permis  hors 
les  genres  ennuyeux,"  and  of  course,  an  error  in  taste  ought  not 
to  be  followed  up  and  hunted  down  as  if  it  were  a  false  maxim  in 
morality,  a  delusive  hypothesis  in  science,  or  a  heresy  in  religion 
itself.  Genius  too,  is,  we  are  aware,  capricious,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  take  its  own  flights,  however  eccentric,  were  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  experiment.  Sometimes,  also,  it  may  be  eminently 
pleasing  to  look  at  the  wildness  ofuan  Arabesque  painting  exe- 
cuted by  a  man  of  rich  fancy.  But  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
genius  expand  or  rather  exhaust  itself  upon  themes  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  taste;  and  the  utmost  length  in  which  we  can 
indulge  a  turn  to  the  fantastic  is,  where  it  tends  to  excite  agree- 
able and  pleasing  ideas. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  equally  tolerant  of  such  capric- 
cios  as  are  not  only  startling  by  their  extravagance,  but  disgusting 
by  their  horrible  import.  Moments  there  are,  and  must  have 
been,  in  the  author's  life,  of  pleasing  as  well  as  painful  excitation; 
and  the  Champagne  which  sparkled  in  his  glass  roust  have  lost 
its  benevolent  influence  if  did  not  sometimes  wake  his  fancy  to 
emotions  which  were  pleasant  as  well  as  whimsical.  But  as  re- 
peatedly the  tendency  of  all  overstrained  feelings  is  directed  to- 
wards we  painful,  and  the  fits  of  lunacy,  and  the  crisises  of  very 
undue  excitement  which  approaches  to  it,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently of  a  disagreeable  than  of  a  pleasant  character,  it  is  too 
certain,  tliat  we  possess  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  power  of 
exciting  in  our  minds  what  is  fearful,  melancholy,  or  horrible,  than 
of  commanding  thoughts  of  a  lively  and  pleasing  character. 
The  grotesque,  also,  has  a  natural  alliance  with  the  horrible;  for 
that  which  is  out  of  nature  can  be  with  difiiculty  reconciled  to  the 
beautiful.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  displeasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  palace  of  that  crack-brained  Italian  prince,  which 
was  decorated  with  every  species  of  monstrous  sculptures  which  a 
depraved  imagination  could  suggest  to  the  artist.  The  works  of 
Cailot,  though  evincing  a  wonderful  fertility  of  mind,  are  in  like 
manner  regarded  with  surprise  rather  than  pleasure.  If  we  com- 
pare his  fertility  with  that  of  Hogarth,  they  resemble  each  other 
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in  extent;  bnt  in  diat  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  a  close  exa-' 
mination  the  English  artist  has  wonderfully  the  advantage.  Every 
new  touch  which  the  observer  detects  amid  the  rich  superfluities 
of  Hogarth  is  an  article  in  the  history  of  human  manners,  if  not  of 
the  human  heart;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  examining  micro- 
scopically the  diablerie  of  Callot's  pieces,  we  only  discover  fresh 
instances  of  ingenuity  thrown  away,  and  of  fancy  pushed  into  the 
regions  of  absurdity.  The  works  of  the  one  painter  resemble  a 
garden  carefully  cultivated,  each  nook  of  which  contains  some- 
filing  agreeable  or  useful ;  while  those  of  the  other  are  like  the 
garden  of  the  sluggard,  where  a  soil  equally  fertile  produces 
nothing  but  wild  and  fantastic  weeds. 

Hoffinan  has  in  some  measure  identified  himself  with  the  in- 
genious artist  upon  whom  we  have  just  passed  a  censure  by  his 
title  of  **  Night  Pieces  after  the  manner  of  Callot,^'  and  in  order 
to  vmte  such  a  tale,  for  example,  as  that  called  **  the  Sandman," 
be  must  have  been  deep  in  fdie  mysteries  of  that  fanciful  artist, 
with  whom  he  might  certainly  boast  a  kindred  spirit.  We  have 
given  an  instance  of  a  tale  in  which  the  wonderful  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, happily  introduced,  because'it  is  connected  with  and  applied 
to  human  interest  and  human  feeling,  and  illustrates  with  no  or- 
dinary force  the  elevation  to  which  circumstances  may  raise  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  The  following  narrative 
is  of  a  different  class : 

"  half  horror  and  half  whim. 
Like  fiends  in  glee,  ridiculously  grim.** 

Nathaniel,  the  hero  of  the  story,  acquaints  us  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lothair,  the  brother  of 
Clara;  the  one  being  his  friend,  die  other  his  betrothed  bride* 
The  writer  is  a  youug  man  of  a  fanciful  and  hypochondriac  tem- 
perament, poetical  and  metaphysical  in  an  excessive  degree,  with 
precisely  that  state  of  nerves  which  is  most  accessible  to  die  in- 
fluence of  imagination.  He  communicates  to  his  friend  and  his 
mistress  an  adventure  of  his  childhood.  It  was,  it  seems,  the  cus- 
tom of  his  father,  an  honest  watchmaker,  to  send  his  family  to  bed 
upon  certain  days  earlier  in  the  evening  than  usual,  and  the  modier 
in  enforcing  this  observance  used  to  say, ''  To-bed,  children,  the 
Sandman  is  coming!"  In  fact,  on  such  occasions,  Nathaniel  ob- 
served that  after  their  hour  of  retiring,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  a  heavy  step  echoed  on  the  staircase,  some  person  entered 
his  father's  apartments,  and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  and  suf- 
focating vapour  was  perceptible  through  the  house.  This  then  was 
the  Sandman ;  but  what  was  his  occupation,  and  what  was  his  pur- 
pose?   The  nursery-maid  being  applied  to,  gave  a  nursery-maid^s 
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ejiplaii9tioa>that  the  Sandman  was  a  bad  man^  Mrho  fluns  saod  in 
the  eyes  of  little  children  who  did  not  go  to  bed.  This  increased 
the  terror  of  the  hoy,  but  at  the  same  time  raised  his  curiosity* 
He  determined  to  conceal  himself  in  his  father's  apartment  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  nocturnal  visitor ;  he  did  so^  and  thie  Sand-* 
man  proved  tp  be  no  other  than  the  lawyer  Copelius,  whomhe  bad 
often  seen  in  bis  father's  company.  He  was  a  huge  left-handed^ 
splay-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  a  large  nose,  great  ears,  ex<v 
aggerated  features,  and  a  sort  of  ogre-like  aspect,  which  had  often 
struck  terror  into  the  children  before  this  ungainly  limb  pf  the  law 
was  identified  with  the.  terrible  Sandman.  Hoffmann  has  given 
a  pencil  sketch  of  this  uncouth  figure,  in  which  he  has  certainly 
contrived  to  represent  something  as  revolting  to  adults  as  it  might 
be  terrible  to  children.  He  was  received  by  the  father  with  a  sort 
of  humble  observance ;  a  secret  stove  was  opened  and  lighted,  and 
they  instantly  commenced  chemical  operations  of  a  strange  and 
mysterious  description,  but  which  immediately  accounted  for  that 
species  of  vapour  which  had  been  perceptible  on  other  occasions. 
The  gestures  of  the  chemists  grew  fantastic,  their  faces,  even  that 
of  the  father,  seemed  to  become  wild  and  terrific  as  they  prose* 
cuted  their  labours ;  the  boy  became  terrified,  screamed  and  left 
his  hiding-place ; — was  detected  by  the  alchemist,  for  such  Co» 
pelius  was,  who  threatened  to  pull  out  his  eyes,  and  was  vritb 
9<Hne  difficulty  prevented  by  the  father's  interference  from  putting 
hot  ashes  in  the  child's  face.  Nathaniel's  imagination  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  terror  he  had  undei^one,  and  a  nervous  fever 
was  .the  consequence,  during  which  the  horrible  figure  of  the  dis- 
ciple of  Paracelsus  was  the  spectre  which  tormented. his  imagi- 
nation. 

After  a  long  interval,  and  when  Nathaniel  was  recovered,  the 
ni^tly  visits  of  Copelius  to  his  pupil  were  renewed,  but  the  latter 
premised  his  wife  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time.  It  proved 
so,  but  not  in  the  manner  which  the  old  watchmaker  meant.  An 
explosion  took  place  in  the  chemical  laboratory  which  cost  Na- 
thaniers  father  his  life ;  his  instructor  in  the  fatal  art,  to  which 
he  had  fallen  a  victim,  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  It  followed 
from  these  incidents,  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  a  lively  imagination,  that  Nathaniel  was  haunted  through 
life  by  the  recollections  of  this  horrible  personage,  and  Copelius 
became  in  his  mind  identified  with  the  evil  principle. 

When  introduced  to  the  reader,  the  young  man  is  studying  at 
the  university,  where  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  his  pld  enemy,  who  now  personates  an  Italian  or  Tyrolese 
pedlar,  dealing  in  optical  glasses  and  such  trinkets,  and,  although 
dressed  according  to  his  new  profession,  continuing  under  the 
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Italknized  name  of  Giuseppe  Ct>ppola  to  be  identified  widi  the 
ancient  adversary.  Nathaniel  is  greatly  distressed  at  finding 
himielf  unable  to  persuade  either  his  friend  or  his  mistress  of  the 
justice  of  the  horrible  apprehensions  which  he  conceives  ought 
to  be  entertained  from  the  supposed  identity  of  this  terrible  juria- 
consult  with  his  double-ganger  the  dealer  in  barometers,  rle  is 
also  displeased  with  Clara,  because  her  clear  and  sound  good 
sense  rejects  not  only  his  metaphysical  terrors,  but  also  his  iu* 
flated  and  affected  strain  of  poetry.  His  mind  gradually  becomes 
alienated  from  the  frank,  sensible,  and  affectionate  companion  of 
his  childhood,  and  he  grows  in  the  same  proportion  attached  to 
the  daughter  of  a  professor  called  Spalanzani,  whose  house  is 
opposite  to  the  windows  of  his  lodging.  He  has  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  frequently  remarking  Olympia  as  she  sits  in  her  apart- 
ment; and  although  she  remains  there  for  hours  without  readings 
working,  or  even  stirring,  he  yet  becomes  enamoured  of  her  ex- 
treme beauty  in  despite  of  the  insipidity  of  so  inactive  a  person* 
But  much  more  rapidly  does  this  fatal  passion  proceed  when  he 
is  induced  to  purchase  a  perspective  glass  from  the  pedlar,  whose 
resemblance  was  so  perfect  to  his  old  object  of  detestation.  De- 
ceived by  the  secret  influence  of  the  medium  of  vision^  he  be- 
comes indifferent  to  what  was  visible  to  all  others  who  approach 
Olympia, — to  a  certain  stiffness  of  manner  which  made  her  walk 
as  if  by  the  impulse  of  machinery, — to  a  paucity  of  ideas  which 
induced  her  to  express  herself  only  in  a  few  short  but  reiterated 
phrases, — in  short,  to  all  that  indicated  Olympia  to  be  what  she 
ultimately  proved,  a  mere  literal  puppet,  or  automaton,  created 
by  the  mechanical  skill  of  Spalanzani,  and  inspired  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  by  the  devilish  arts  we  may  suppose  of  the  alche- 
mist, advocate,  and  weather-glass  seller  Copelius,  alias  Coppola. 
At  this  extraordinary  and  melancholy  truth  the  enamoured  Na- 
thaniel arrives  by  witnessing  a  dreadful  quarrel  between  the  two 
imitators  of  Prometheus,  while  disputing  their  respective  interests 
in  the  subject  of  their  creative  power.  They  uttered  the  wildest 
imprecations,  and  tearing  the  beautiful  automaton  limb  from 
limb,  belaboured  each  other  with  the  fragments  of  their  clock- 
work figure.  Nathaniel,  not  much  distant  from  lunacy  bdbre, 
became  frantic  on  witnessing  this  horrible  spectacle. 

But  we  should  be  mad  ourselves  were  we  to  trace  these  ravings 
any  farther.  The  tale  concludes  with  the  moon-struck  scholar  at- 
tempting to  murder  Clara  by  precipitating  her  from  a  tower. 
The  poor  girl  being  rescued  by  her  brother,  the  lunatic  remains 
alone  on  the  battlements^  gesticulating  violently  and  reciting  the 
gibberish  which  he  had  acquired  from  Copelius  and  Spalanzani. 
At  this  moment,  and  while  the  crowd  below  are  devising  means 
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to  secure  the  maniac,  Copelius  suddenlj.  appears  among  them, 
assures  them  diat  Nathaniel  will  presently  come  down  of  his  own 
accord,  and  realizes  his  prophecy  by  fixing  on  the  latter  .a  look 
of  fascination,  the  effect  of  which  is  instantly  to  compel  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  to  cast  himself  headlong  from  the  battlements. 

This  wild  and  absurd  story  is  in  some  measure  redeemed  by 
some  traits  in  the  character  of  Clara,  whose  firmness,  plain  good 
sense  and  frank  affection  are  placed  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
wild  imagination,  fanciful  apprehensions,  and  extravagant  affection 
of  her  crazy-pated  admirer. 

It  is  impossible  to  subject  tales  of  this  nature  to  criticism. 
They  are  not  the  visions  of  a  poetical  mind,  they  have  scarcely 
even  the  seeming  authenticity  which  the  hallucinations  of  lunacy 
convey  to  the  patient;  they  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  light* 
headed  patient,  to  which,  though  they  may  sometimes  excite  by 
their  peculiarity,  or  surprise  by  their  o<)dity,  we  never  feel  dis- 
posed to  yield  more  than  momentary  attention.  In  fact,  the  in- 
spirations of  Hoffmann  so  often  resemble  the  ideas  produced  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  opium,  that  we  cannot  help  considering  his 
case  as  one  requiring  the  Assistance  of  medicine  rather  than  of  cri- 
ticism ;  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  with  a  steadier  command 
of  his  imagination  he  might  have  been  an  author  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction^ yet  situated  as  he  was,  and  indulging  the  diseased  state  of 
his  own  system,  he  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  that  undue 
.  vividness  of  thought  and- perception  of  which  the  celebrated  Nico- 
lai  became  at  once  the  victim  and  the  conqueror.  Phlebotomy 
and  cathartics,  joined  to  sound  philosophy  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation, might,  as  in  the  case  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  have 
brought  to  a  healthy  state  a  mind  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  diseased,  and  his  imagination  soaring  with  an  equal  and  steady 
flight  might  have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  the  poetical  pro- 
fession. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  person  took  place  in  1822. 
He  became  affected  with  the  disabling  complaint  called  tabes 
dorsalis,  Avhich  gradually  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  his  limbs. 
Even  in  this  melancholy  condition  he  dictated  several  composi- 
tions, which  indicate  the  force  of  his  fancy,  particularly  one  frag- 
ment entitled  "  The  .Recovery,"  in  which  are  many  affecting 
allusions  to  the  state  of  his  own  mental  feelings  at  this  period ; 
and  a  novel  called  "  The  Adversary,"  on  which  he  had  employed 
himself  even  shortly  before  his.  last  moments.  Neither  was  the 
strength  of  his  courage  in  any  respect  abated;  he  could  endure 
bodily  agony  with  firmness,  though,  he  could  not  bear  the  vision- 
ary terrors  of  his  own  mind.     The  medical  persons  made  the 
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severe  experiment  whether  by  applying  the  actual  caiatery  to  his 
back  by  means  of  glowing  iron,  Uie  activity  of  the  nervous  system 
might  not  be  restored.  He  was  so  far  from  being  cast  down  by 
the  torture  of  this  medical  martyrdom,  that  he  asked  a  friend  who 
entered  the  apartment  after  he  had  undergone  it,  whedier  he  did 
not  smell  the  roasted  meat.  The  same  heroic  spirit  marked  his 
expressions^  that  **  he  would  be  perfectly  contented  to  lose  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  if  he  could  but  retain  die  power  of  workie^  con* 
stantly  by  the  help  of  an  amanuensis/'  Hofiman  died  at  Berlin* 
upon  the  25th  June,  1822,  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  remarkable 
man,  whose  temperament  and  health  alone  prevented  his  arriving 
at  a  great  height  of  reputation,  and  whose  works  as  they  now  exist 
ought  to  be  considered  less  as  models  for  imitation  than  as  afford- 
ing a  warning  how  the  most  fertile  fancy  may  be  exhausted  by  the 
lavish  prodigality  of  its  possessor. 


Art.  III. — Precis  des  Evinemens  Jdilitaires,  ou  Essais  Histo^ 
riques  sur  les  Cawpames  de  1799  i  1814.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
Mathieu  Dumas.  Avec  Cartes  et  Plans.  Tomes  I.  et  II. 
Campagne  de  \799»    Seconde  edition.     Paris.  1817* 

The  reputation  of  M.  le  Comte  Mathieu  Dumas  stands  so  de* 
servedly  high  among  his  own  countrymen,  that  few  of  our  readers 
can,  we  presume,  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  history.  A 
native  of  Montpellier,  he  entered,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  into 
the  military  profession,  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Medoc ;  and  he  served,  as  a  captain,  in  Rochambeau*s  corps^ 
during  the  American  war  of  independence.  In  the  year  1 782, 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  on  returning  to  France 
he  was  employed  in  a  number  of  important  missions,  of  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing. He  was  appointed,  in  1784,  to  make  a  military  survey 
of  the  shores  of  Ionia,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Levant ;  and  he  was  officially  present  three  years  afterwards  at 
Amsterdam,  when  that  city  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Prussians. 
In  1 788,  he  held  a  responsible  staff  situation  in  Upper  Alsace, 
Guienne  and  Languedoc ;  the  year  following,  he  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Broglie,  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
in  Paris,  and  when  the  Bastile  fell,  became  aide-de-camp  to  M. 
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de  la  Fayette,  then  commander  of  the  national  guard.  In  1790, 
M.  Dunuts  wiis  appointed  director  of  die  war  department.  As 
such  he  headed  the  national  guards  which  were  called  together 
from  the  pfovinces  on  the  rumour  of  the  king's  projected  flight, 
and  conducted  that  unfortunate  prince  into  Paris.  Soon  after 
thisy  he  attained  the  rank  of  major-general;  was  appointed 
second  in  command  in^ie  third  military  division,  and  organized, 
at  Metz,  the  first  troop  of  horse  artillery  which  ever  existed  in 
France.  The  same  year  he  sat  in  the  national  assembly  as 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Seine-et*Oise.  He  there  defended 
the  cause  of  the  emigrants,  resisted  with  all  his  might  the  rash 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken  against  them,  and  did  his  best 
to  prevent  the  declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  which  was 
then  in  agitation.  M.  Dumas  was,  even  in  those  troubled 
times,  a  moderate  man.  A  lover  of  liberty,  he  yet  knew  how 
to  distii^uish  between  genuine  freedom  and  absolute  anarchy, 
and  he  condemned  every  arbitrary  proceeding,  no  matter  whether 
it  might  emanate  from  a  prince  or  a  demagogue.  When  Du« 
mouriez,  for  example,  drove  the  Count  de  nochambeau  into 
exile,  M.  Dumas  bad  the  courage  to  declare  openly  in  the 
assembly,  that  not  all  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of  the  factious 
eould  strip  that  great  man  of  the  civic  crown  which  he  had 
earned.  His  conduct  after  the  transactions  of  the  120th  of  June, 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  which  he  had  hitherto 
mamtaoned.  He  spoke  out  boldly  against  them ;  and  when  Bel- 
gium was  invaded  by  the  French  armies,  he  scrupled  not  to  im« 
peach  the  ministers  Rolland,  Claviire,  and  Dumouriez,  as  die  in- 
stigators of  that  act  of  aggression.  His  behaviour  in  short,  was 
sudi,  that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to 
the  lawless  faction  which  tyrannized  over  France,  and,  being  pro« 
scribed,  he  retired  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  till 
after  the  death  of  the  King,  in  1793. 

In  diis  manner  M.  Dumas  continued  to  employ  himself,  till 
the  eventful  4th  of  September,  1796,  (18  Fructidor,)  drove  him 
a  second  time  into  exile.  He  then  fled  to  Hamburgh,  where, 
till  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  and  the  counter-revo- 
lution of  9th  November,  1799»  he  lived  wholly  in  retirement. 
Called  again,  by  these  changes,  into  active  life,  he  played  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  great  scenes  which  followed,  and  served  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country.  Among  other  and  more  im- 
portant arrangements  of  which  he  was  the  author,  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  to  him  the  French  army  was  indebted  for 
Ibe  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour;  it  was  founded,  at  his 
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suggestion,  in  the  year  1802^  when  he  filled  tlie  office  of  council- 
lor of  state;  and  in  1805,  he  was  himself  nominated  to  a  distin- 
guished rank  in  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  appointed  general 
of  division. 

M.  Dumas  discharged  the  functions  of  minister  at  war,  grand- 
marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  grand  dignitary  of  the  order  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  when  that  personage  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Naples.  Attached  soon  afterwards  to  the 
ar^y  of  Italy,  he  accompanied  it  in  the  Junction  which  it  formed 
with  the  Grand  Army,  in  the  year  1 809 ;  he  was  present  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube,  4th  July  of  that  year,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  fought  on  the  5th  and  6th;  and  being>charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  signed  at  Znaim  on  the 
12tli,  he  was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  mili- 
tary merit.  . 

M*  Dumas  was  intendant  general  of  the  French  army,  during 
the  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  and  went  through  the  whole  of 
that  memorable  campaign  unhurt;  but  he  was  less  fortunate  in  the 
campaign  which  followed,  for  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made 
prisoner,  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  after  the  restoration. 
During  1814,  he  seems  to. have  held  office,  and  accepted  rank 
under  the  Bourbons ;  he  was  created  commander  of  the  order  oi 
St.  Louis,  and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour ; — but  these 
be.  laid  aside,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  reappeared  from  EUba,  and 
assumed  once  more  the  distinctions  which  the  Emperor  had 
conferred  upon  him.  In  1816  he  retired  from  the  army  with  a 
pension,  after  forty-five  years  active  service,  and  twenty-three 
campaigns.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  classed  in  the 
extraordinary  mrnce  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1819  he /en- 
tered into  the  ordinary  service  of  that  council,  and  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  War  Committee.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  several  of  the  projets  de  hi,  presented  by  the 
government  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  appears  to  have 
now  retired  altogether  from  public  \\k,  with  the  title  of  Hono- 
rary Councillor  of  State. 

it  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  add  here,  that  the  first  part  of  the 
Precis  des  Evenemens  Militaires,  was  begun  at  Hamburgh  during 
the  author's  compulsory  residence  in  that  city,  and  originally 
published  in  monthly  numbers  in  1800.  He  did  not  resume  it. 
until  1816,  when  he.  published  the  second  part,  containing  the 
campaign  of  1800;  and  in  1817  a  new  edition  of  the  first  part. 
The  work  has  since  been  continued  by  the  publication,  in  de- 
tached portions,  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  from  1801   up  to 
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18079  and  will,  if  the  author  lives  to  complete  it,  form  a  connected 
series  of  annals  of  all  the  great  transactions  which  have  occurred 
from  1799  up  to  1814.  . 

The  first  portion  of  these  valuable  memoirs,  of  which  alone 
we  can  venture  to  take  notice  in  our  present  number,  contains  a 
clear,  and  upon  the  whole  an  extremely  impartial  relation  of  the 
military  transactions  of  1 799 ;  in  other  words,  a  general  outline 
of  the  military  history  of  Europe,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  down  to  the  memorable  revolution  of  the  18th 
of  Brumaire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that  few 
periods  of  a  similar  extent,  between  the  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  in  1789>  and  their  consummation  in  1815,  were  re- 
plete with  so  manj,  and  such  deeply  interesting  events,  as  this. 
The  campaigns  of  Kray,  Suwarrow,  dbd  Bellegarde,  in  Italy, 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  North  Holland,  and  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Egypt,  were 
all  crowded  within  the  compass  of  that  single  year;  and  they  are 
•all  detailed  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  with  a  degree  of  live- 
liness and  accuracy  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  work  of  the  kind. 
That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to  follow  the  outline  which 
we  propose  to  give,  as  well  as  to  relish  those  extracts,  by  means  of 
which,  we  intend  to  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  style  and  man•^ 
ner  of  our  author,  we  deem  it  right  to  lay  before  him,  by  way  of 
•preface,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  relative  situations  and  designs  of  the 
several  powers,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which 
*M.  Dumas  has  seen  fit  to  commence  his  labours. 

It  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  whom  the  history  of  the 
last  half  century  is  familiar,  that  a  variety  of  unexpected  events 
— the  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  coalition^  the  hostility  of 
Spain,  and  Holland,  but  above  all,  the  extraordinary  success  of 
the  French  arms  during  the  campaigns  of  1 796  and  1 797, — com- 
pelled the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  detach  himself  from  the  con- 
nexion which  he  had  formed  with  England,  and  to  enter  into  a 
separate  treaty  with  France.  The  treaty  in  question  M'as  signed 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1797»  at  Campo  Formio,  a  village 
in  the  vicinity  of  Udina,  by  Buonaparte,  as  representative  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  by  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  Count  Coblentz, 
Count  Demaenfiredt,  and  Baron  Dagelman,  the  Imperial  pleni- 
potentiaries. Among  other,  and  more  secret  clauses,  it  contained 
terms  by  which  the  Emperor  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
French  Republic,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
consented  that  she  should  remain  mistress  of  Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  all  the  other  islands,  hitherto  Venetian,  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  all  the  Venetian  settlements  in  Albania,  situated  to 
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tho  south-east  of  the  gitlph  of  Lodrino.  He  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  republic  newl^  constituted  under  the  name  of  Cisal- 
pine, as  an  independent  state,  yielding  up  to  it  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  which  had  belonged  to  Austria  in  Lombardy;  and 
be  consented  that  there  should  be  added  to  it  the  cities  and  ter- 
ritories of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  &c.  formerly  in  the  dependence  of 
Venice,  as  well  as  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Modena,  the 
principalities  of  Massa,  and  Carrara,  and  the  cities  and  territories 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  lately  under  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  In  return  for  these  advantages,  France  made  over 
to  the  crown  of  Austria,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  all  the  Venetian 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  gulph 
of  Lodrino,  and  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  with  a  large  portion  of 
its  dominions,  situated  for  the  most  part  between  the  Tyrol,  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  and  the  Adriatic.  But  the  stipulation  with 
which  we  are  at  present  most  deeply  concerned  was  that  which 
appointed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  to  consist 
of  plenipotentiaries  from  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  Empire,  or  Germanic  body,  on  the  other ;  by 
whom  all  such  difficulties  as  might  still  appear  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  general  and  permanent  pacification  should  be  ad- 
justed and  removed. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  proved  to  be,  what  the  very  basis 
upon  which  it  was  founded  led  all  reflecting  persons  to  expect, 
nothing  more  than  an  armed  truce ;  during  which  the  opposite 
parties  were  less  animated  by  the  hope  or  the  desire  of  a  perma- 
nent peace,  than  the  anxiety  of  being  as  speedily  as  possible  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  war.  It  was  a  measure  dictated  on  both 
sides  by  imperative  necessity ;  for  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben 
were  signed  at  a  moment  pregnant  with  danger,  not  only  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  to  the  victorious  French  army.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  that  moment  of  danger  was  removed,  and 
thrown  into  the  back  ground  of  the  picture  of  Europe,  the 
rival  powers  began  to  recover  their  habitual  views  and  pas- 
sions. All  that  was  pacific  in  the  past  appeared  as  a  dream ; 
— «  preternatural  interruption  of  the  great  affairs  and  interests  of 
nations.  The  French  Directory,  in  utter  disregard  of  existing 
arrangements,  manifested  a  determined  disposition  to  extend  by 
all  means,  and  in  every  direction,  their  principles  and  their  con- 

J nests ; — the  court  of  Vienna  could  not  behold  without  a  pang, 
taly,  Switzerland  and  Savoy  a  prey  to  French  domination,  and  the 
Austrian  dominions  deprived  of  those  boundaries  and  natural 
barriers,  which  their  geographical  situation  had  hitherto  cast 
around  them.     Under  these  circumstances  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
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surprise  to  learn,  tliat  the  entire  period  which  intervened  between 
the  conclusion  of  diat  tceaty,  and  the  meeting  of  the  connnisr 
sibners  at  Rastadt,  was  spent  by  both  parties  in  making  the 
most  gigantic  military  preparations.  The  same  spirit  continued 
to  actuate  them  afiter  the  comnussioners  met.  New  demands 
were  started^  by  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  with  no  odier 
view  than  to  gain  time,— ^the  negociations  were  prolcnged  to 
an  exteitt  wholly  unprecedented,  and  peace  was  the  constant 
snigect  df  official  notes,  and  cautious  conferences,,  at  the  veiy 
instant  when  one  of  the  heaviest  clouds  of  war  diat  ever  darkened 
-the  political  horizon  vras  collecting. 

But  though  the  case  was  so,  though  as  much  of  animosity  as 
jever  pervaded  the  feelings  of  both  governments,  and  causes  of 
reciprocal  complaint  were  not  wanting  to  either,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  equally  well  pleased  to  avoid 
'the  last  appeal  to  arms;  and  to  gain  their  respective  objects,  had 
it  been  practicable  so  to  do,  by  preseilthiig  a  front  of  defiance  to 
one  another.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Directory  had,  about  this 
time,  b^gnn  to  lose  die  confidence  of  the  French  nation.  The 
recnriting  of  their  armies  by  means  of  military  conscription  went 
on  but  slowly ;  it  required  time  to  train  the  raw  recruits,  and  to 
incorporate  them  efficiently  with  the  exhausted  battalions';  nor 
could  troops  be  moved,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  Swit- 
zerland, without  both  delay  and  danger,  during  the  rigour  of 
winter.  The  Directory,  therefore,  were  not  anxious  to  rush  into 
bostJUties,  till  these  obstacles  to  success  should  be  overcome. 
The  imperialists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  similar  motives  for  tem- 
porizing. Their  army,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  was  dis* 
persed  through  Bohemia,  and  other  provinces,  at  a  distance  from 
Suabia,  and  die  Bavarian  frontier ;  indeed,  the  only  division  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  immediately  into  play,  was  that  stationed  in 
Friuli,  and  the  newly  acquired  Venetian  states,  which  were 
kept  in  subjection  only  by  the  presence  of  a  lar^e  armed  force. 
The  Russian  contingent,  likewise,  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  as 
it  moved  in  four  separate  corps,  and  halted  at  different  places 
for  refreshment,  its  arrival  could  not  be  expected,  for  some  time ; 
wfaibt  no  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  armies  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  had  they  been  in  a  state  to  enter  upon  operations,  could 
be  carried  into  execution  before  the  season  of  communication 
by  the  Tyrol.  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  to  prolong,  beyond  all  precedent,  its  unpro- 
fitable sitting,  and  reduced  it  by  degrees  to  the  rank  of  a  dipio* 
matic  war;  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  became  little  else 
than  spies  upon  one  another,  whose  whole  business  it  was  to 
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consider'  and  deterniioe  the  point/ to  .which  party  it»  mptiiie  or 
continuance  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  mean  while  occurrences  were  taking  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  could  notfail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Buonaparte  reached  Alexandria  in  safety : 
but  his  career  of  erratic  conquest* had  hardly  commenced,  when 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  placed  him  and  his  army  in  a  situation, 
more  perilous  than  has  often  been'  filled  by  men  with  arms  -in 
their  hands.  The  intelligence  of  that  victory  was  not  slow  in 
spreading  itself  through  Europe.  It  confirmed  the  Porte  in  its 
friendly  dispositions  towards  England,  it  added  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments which  were  used  to  draw  the  Emperor  Paul  into  the 
new  coalition,  and  it  induced  the  king  of  Naples,  bravely  perhaps, 
but  rashly  and  improvidently,  to  commence  immediate  hostilities 
against  the  French.  Nor  was  its  influence  less  at  Paris,  than  in 
Petersburgh,  Constantinople,  or  Naples.  The  Directory  saw, 
at  once,  that  war  was  at  hand ;  and  it  determined  to  anticipate, 
as  far  as  might  be,  the  vast  projects  of  its  enemies. 

Up  to  the  month  of  July,  1799*  the  congress  of  Rastadt  con*- 
tinned  its  course  of  mutual  deceit  and  procrastination,  but  the 
moment  had  now  arrived,  when  neither  deceit  nor  procrastination 
could  be  persevered  in  longer.  The  ministers  of  France,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  Prince  Mettemich,  arbitrarily 
demanded  that  the  advance  of  the  Russians  should  be  stopped. 
The  demand  not  being  attended  to,  all  further  negociation  was 
formally  renounced;  and  both  sides  prepared  to  settle  their tlif- 
ference  by  that  most  effectual  of  all  arbiters,  the  sword. 

We  have  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  France  and 
Austria  had  been  sedulously  preparing  for  an  event  which  both 
anticipated.  The  French  had  drawn  together  four  large  armies ; 
that  of  Italy,  that  of  Switzerland;  that  of  the  Danube,  and  that 
of  observation,  with  which,  as  soon  as  hostilities  became  inevita- 
ble, they  made  ready  to  act  upon  the'  offensive.  The  army  of 
Italy,  which  consisted  of  50,000  men,  was  commanded  by^Se* 
neral  Scherer,  and  occupied  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  -the 
Adige,  so  as  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  threaten  Germany  through  the  Tyrol.  The  French  army 
of  Switzerland,  45,000  strong,  prepared  to  enter  the  country  of 
the  Grisons,  and  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  under  the  guidance 
of  General  Massena.  General  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  42,O00 
men  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  made  ready  to  support  this 
attack  by  crossing  the  Rhine,  traversing  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
];orest,  extending  itself  into  Suabia,  and  turning  the  Lsd&e  -  of 
Constance  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol;  whilst  Bema- 
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clelte»  with  the  army  of  observation,  computed  to  amount  to 
20,000  men^  should .  advance  through  the  Palatinate,  seize 
Maabeim  and  Philipsbourg,  and  penetrate  into  the  valley  of 
Necker»  as  far  as  Heilbronn.  The  object  of  these  combined  move- 
ments vras  the  same,  vrhich  the  directory  had  pursued  in  >796» 
and  1797;  namely,  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  armies  under 
thevwalls  of  Vienna. 

To  oppose  the  projected  invasion  there  were  in  position 
through  ^e  circle  of  Suabia  and  the  Tyrol,  169,000  Austrians. 
Of  these  the  Archduke  commanded  what  was  called  the  grand 
army,  66,000  strong,  having  his  left  at  Kempten,  his  centire  at 
Memmingen,  and  his  right  resting  upon  Ulm.  General  Sztarray 
was  at  the  head  of  24,000  men,  cantoned  in  the  environs  of 
Augsburg,  or  at  Wurtzbourg.  Eighteen  thousand,  under  the 
directions  of  General  Hotze,  occupied  die  Voralburg,  and  the 
country  of  the  Grisons  was  held  by  7,000  under  General  Auf* 
fenberg,  whilst  Generals  Bellegaide  and  Laudon  covered  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  corps  of  18,000  men.  The  army  of  Italy,  which 
amounted  to  36,000  men,  and  was  under  the  orders  of  Kray, 
lay  in  position  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige. 

These  prodigious  armies  found  themselves,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  occupying  parallel  lines  of  operations,  which  extended, 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Adriatic  gulph.  No  great  while  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  regularity  of  their  arrangements  was  disturbed.  Though  the 
natural  di£Sculties  opposed  to  an  attack  by  the  French  were  dt 
no  ordinary  nature,  it  was  a  matter  with  them  of  such  great 
moment  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  that  they 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  act  upon  the  offensive;  and  they, 
lost  not  a  day  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  whilst  Jourdan, 
moving  along  the  Lake  of  Constance,  advanced  as  far  as  Feld* 
kirch,  Massemi  penetrated  into  the  Grisons ;  and  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  manoeuvres  and  hard-fought  actions,  compelled  General 
Auffenberg,  with-  the  whole  of  his  corps,  to  surrender.  Follow- 
ing up  this  success,  which  had  enabled  him  to  throw  a  column, 
ui^er.General  Oudinot,  across  the  Rhine,  he  assaulted  the  po- 
sition of  Fddkirch;  passing,  at  the  *  same  time,  a  whole  divi- 
sion by  his  righti  towards  the  sources  of  the  Inn.  The  attack 
upon  Feldkirch  was  repulsed,  but  General  Casa-Bianca,  who 
headed  the  detached  corps,  penetrated  on  the  13th  to  Haut 
Eogadin,  and  forced  General  Laudon  to  retire.  ' 

Such  were  the  first  movements  and  successes  of  the  French 
army- in  Switzerland;  of  which,  however,  Jourdan  could  in  no 
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way  avail  fainuelf,  as  long  as  the  importaiit  post  of  Feidkirdi 
cmitiDued  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Till  that  should  be 
wrested  from,  them,  and  Massena  enabled  to  communicate  with 
him  by  way  of  Bregentz,  Lindau,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  die 
lAke  of  Constance,  his  movements  must  necessarily  be  cramped ; 
nor  could  he  attempt  any  thing  fiffther  than  merely  to  watch  an 
opportunity  of  dispersing  the  left  of  the  Archduke's  army,  turning 
the  Lake,  and  so  facilitating  the  decisive  attack  which  would  free 
him  from  ^1  his  difficulties. 

With  this  view  he  manoeuvred  by  his  left,  pushing  it  forward  to 
Sigmaringen  on  the  Danube ;  his  centte  took  post  on  the  10th, 
at  Moskirdi ;  but  his  right  continued  in  'a  state  of  watchfulness 
at  Ueberlingen,  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  meanwhile^  the  Archduke  put  his  troops  in  motion  for 
die  purpose  of  covering  Feldkirch^  and  counteracting  the  de- 
signs of  the  French  marshals.  After  a  variety  of  partial  en- 
counters, including  two  violent  assaults  upon  Feldkirch,  in 
both  of  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  the 
armies  of  Jouidan  and  the  Archduke  came  in  sight  of  each  other. 
The'  former,  who  had  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  taken 

Eost  for  a  while,  between  Hohentwiel  and  Dutlingen,  advanced 
is  head-quarters  on  the  18th,  as  far  as  PfuUendorf.  The  latter 
placed  himself,  on  the  £Oth,  in  position  along  die  heights  of 
Salgau  and  Altschhausen,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Schus- 
aenried.  But  die  mass  of  die  Austrian  army  was  still  a  short 
mardi  in  the  rear  when  the  above  arrangements  took  place ;  and 
as  the  valley  and  little  river  of  Ostrach  alone  separated  the  one 
camp  from  the  other,  it  viras  not  probable  that  it  would  be  en* 
abled  to  come  up  before  hostilities  had  actually  commenced. 
,  If  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  Austrian  commander,  they 
were  not  founded  upon  mistaken  gtounds.  Jourdan,  having 
acted  the  farce  of  sending  a  messenger  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
formally  demanding  whether  the  answer  whidi  the  Directory  ex* 
pected  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
troops,  had  arrived,  instandy  moved  on  to  the  attacks  Against 
the  impetuosity  of  this  assault,  the  Austrians  were  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance.  They  were  driven,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  as  far  as  Holzkerchen  and  Klostersussen,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  good  order,  with  their  main  body;  whilst 
the  French  took  up  an  advantageous  posidon  along  the  high 
grounds  of  Ostrach  and  Mengen. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Archduke,  having  assembled 
his  whole  corps,  advanced  in  three  columns  to  the  attack.  The 
right,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Furstemberg,  passed 
by  Mengen^  and  ftlllowed  the  course  of  the  Danube ;  the  left 
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laok  Ae  jroad  by  Ahschhausen,  towafd*  Pralleadorf;  wbUalhe 
Unuielf  conductod  dbe  centre  acrofls  the  manhy  valley  of  Ostrach, 
by  the  cauaeway  of  Sa^u. 

Jouffdan,  after  a  vigorom  resittance  along  die  whole  -front  of 
his  line^  found  hinaelf,  in  consequence  of  the  turning  of  hia  left, 
obliged  Jx)  abandon  his  position^  and  feli  back  in  excellent  order 
doling  die  night,  towards  PfuUendorf ;  but  the  progress  which 
the  right  wing  of  the  Aultrian  army  had  made  in  the  disection  of 
Moakircb,  penpttted  him  not  to  halt  there;  and  the  Archduke's 
dispositions  to  surround  his  left  with  superior  forces,  determined 
him.  to  retire,  on  die  night  following,  to  Stockach  and  Engen. 
In  execntbg  diis  movement,  die  head  of  a  French  column,  which 
had  proceeded  on  to  Buchom,  was  cut  off,  and  the  battahons 
composing  it  made  prisoners. 

Tliese  batdes  cost  both  the  Republican  and  Imperial  armies 
a  heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken;  but  they  were  not 
inore  Uoody,  nor  peihaps  so  bloody  in  propordon,  as  the. affairs 
which  went  on  at  the  same  time  under  the  heights  of  Feldkirch* 
To  force  these,  Massena  continued  to  make  the  most  desperate 
efforts.  Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  General 
Hotze,  who,  as  soon  as  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  move*- 
ment  of  the  two  great  armies  towards  each  odier,  had  marched 
to  support  die  Archduke,  with  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  he 
renewed  his  assaults  upon  that  post  with  the  .utmost  vigour^  but 
he  was  in  every -mstance  driven  back,  and  finally  abandoned  the 
attempt.  He  re-^passed  the  Rhine,  placed  Oudinot's  division  at 
the  important  post  of  Rheiireck,  and  withdrew,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  into  the  Grisons. 

In  the  meanwhile,  die  Archduke  failed  not  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  which  he  had  attained.  Pressing  upon  Jourdan 
vigoionsly,  but  with  caudon,  he  compelled  that  General  to  give 
him  batde  again  upon  die  25th.  The  French  were,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  assailants*  They  attacked  the  Austrians  in  position, 
before  Stockach,  and  during  the  former  part  of  the  day,  they  enr 
joyed  every  prospect  of  success;  but  a  charge  of  cavalry,  on 
which  be  gready  depended,  failing,  Jourdan  found  himself  in 
tarn  assailed  at  all  points.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the 
French  retreated  to  their  encampment  at  Engen  and  Tutlingen, 
leaving  upwards  of  10,000  men  upon  the  field.  But  they  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ap« 
pearance  of  the  Austrians  induced  them  to  retire  sdll  farther  on 
the  fi6th ;  nor  was  any  permanent  position  afterwards  taken  up 
till  they  had  arrived  at  Homberg. 

The  Austrian  arms  were  not  equally  successful  in  the  Tyrol. 
There  the  army  of  General  Laudon,  being  attacked  by  Casa* 
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Bianca's  corps  at  Bormio,  was  driven  back  upon  Wintschgau, 
and  the  division  of  General  Bellegarde ;  at  the  same  time  that  an 
assault  was  made  by  Lecourbe,  upon  the  posts  of  Martinsbruck, 
Firistermunz,  and  Nauders.  The  latter  attack,  however,  failed ; 
but  being  renewed  some  time  after,  with  fresh  troops,  the  whole 
of  these  posts  were  carried.  In.  this  affair,  Generals  Dessolles 
and  Loison  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  surmounting 
all  the  obstacles  which  die  Wormser  Joch,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  JuKan  Alps  threw  in  their  way,  and  taking  or 
destroying  the  whole  of  General  Laudon's  corps.  The  General 
himself,  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  alone  escaped.  < These 
were  brilliant  achievements;  they  put  the  French  in  possession  of 
the  heads  of  all  the  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  and  led  them  to 
hope  that  the  main  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
military  operations  beyond  the  Alps  were  already  overcome. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  departments  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Grisdns,  and  the  Rhine,  the  hostile  armies  in  Italy, 
commanded  on  the  one  side  by  General  Scherer,  on  the  other 
by  General  Kray,  were  not  inactive.  The  same  motives  which 
led  to  the  advance  of  Massena  and  Jourdan,  induced  General 
Scherer  to  bring  his  opponent  to  action  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced  in  six  columns  on  the 
^th  of  March,  and  charged  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  line,  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.  The  battle  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  divi- 
sion led  on  by  Moreau,  which  passed  the  Adige,  pushed- forward 
to  Chiusa,  and  obtained  some  advantage  there,  it  was  produc- 
tive of  no  favourable  results  to  the  assailants.  It  was  renewed 
on  the  27th,  upon  nearly  the  same  plan,  with  still  less  effect;  for 
the  division  of  Moreau  was  on  that  day  compelled  to  retire,  and 
all  the  little  bene6t  which  had  been  gained  was  lost.  .From  that 
period  up  to  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  armies  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle  among  the  dead;  but  on  the  50th,  General  Scherer 
again  attacked  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  Having  driven 
the  Austrian  General,  Kaim,  from  his  position  in  front  of  Ve- 
rona, he  threw  a  bridge*  across  the  Adige,  and  sent  the  division 
of  General  Serrurier  to  attack  the  left  bank,  and  if  possible  to 
^in  the  heights,  which  covered  the  right  of  the  Austrian  army. 
This  was  a  bold,  but  a  dangerous  movement.  Had  Scherer's 
army  consisted  of  100,000  instead  of  50,000  men,  the  manoeuvre 
could  have  hardly  failed  of  securing  to  him  the  greatest  advan- 
tages: as  it  was,  it  led  to  his  defeat.  His  detached  corps, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  defeated;  the  bridge  was 
broken  down ;  and  one  wing  of  his  army  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  other.     Yet  was  the   struggle  maintained  with    unabated 
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vigour  durbg  the  whole  of  that,  as  well  as  the  following  day.  It 
was  even  renewed  upon  the  5th  of.  April,  on  which  occasion  the 
hostile  columns  met,  as  they  were  from  either  side  marching  to 
the  attack;  but  though  Moreau  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
Austrian  centre,  and  Serrurier,  after  taking  and  losing  Villa 
Franca  several  times,  remained  in  possession  of  that  post  at  last, 
the  left  of  the  Imperialists  finally  turned  the  French  right ;  and  this 
long  contested  affair  was  decided.  The  French  were  beaten. 
They  evacuated,  on  the  following  morning,  their  posts  at  Isola 
della  Scala,  and  Villa  Franca,  and  retreated,  by  Roverbello, 
where  their  rear-guard  arrived  on  the  7th. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Dumas  on  this  occasion  will 
show,  that  his  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  General  Scherer's  defeat, 
accords  precisely  with  our  own. 

"  Greneral  Scherer,  in  throwing  his  left  wing  beyond  the  Adige,  so 
completely  disconnected  his  attacks,  as  neither  to  be  able  to  support 
them,  nor  to  withdraw  such  forces  as  might  possibly  become  necessary 
to  himself.  It  is  rare  for  so  hazardous  a  movement,  and  one  so  entirely 
breaking  all  union  in  the  general  line  of  battle,  to  obtain  that  decisive 
success  which  is  anticipated  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  ex- 
amples occur  of  disasters  brought  on  in  the  foolish  hope  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow  by  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy's  rear  and  point  of 
retreat. 

"  The  success  of  these  master-strokes  is  often  due  to  chance,  though 
yet  more  frequently  to  the  negligence  of  the  enemy  i  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  princi]^e,  that  wherever  in  a  general  engagement  any  material 
obstacle  is  placed  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  a  vital  error  has 
been  committed/' 

The  results  of  this  great  battle  were  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  Imperial  arms.  Delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Scherer*s  army.  General  Kray  was  enabled  to  invest, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  now  important  places  of  Peschiera  and 
Mantua ;  whilst  the  entire  chain  of  French  Cisalpine  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Bormio,  as  far  as  the  Lakes  Idro  and  Garda,  were 
attacked  and  forced.  On  the  side  of  the  Tyrol  again,  Laudon 
and  Bellegarde,  having  re-assembled  their  broken  troops,  com- 
pelled Lecourbe  and  JDessolles  to  abandon  the  commandinvnosi- 
tion  which  they  had  taken  up,  and  to  retire,  the  one  upon  Enga- 
din,  and  the  other,  after  some  hard  figViting,  first  upon  Mantua, 
and  finally  as  far  as  Zernez.  Along  the  department  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Imperialists,  if  not  equally  successful,  continued,  at  all 
events,  to  gain  ground.  There  was  an  affair  at  Hornberg,  be- 
tween, the  advance  of  the  Archduke's  army  and  the  out-posts  of 
General  Emouf,  who,  on  the  illness  of  Jourdan,  had  succeeded 
to  the  command.  It  terminated  in  favouK  of  the  former,  and« 
caused  the   French   to  retreat  with   precipitation  towards  the 
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bridge  of  KcU.  ThAt  bridge  waft  covered  and  defended  by  the 
town  of  Schaffhausen^  which  the  Republicans  took  every  care  to 
strengthen;  but  Schanffhausen  being  attacked  on  the  ISth^  by  the 
Archduke^  waa  carried  sword  in  hand ;  and  the  French  &iaUy 
passed  the  Rhine^  burning  die  bridge  in  their  rear.  Thus,  on 
idl  sidesi^  had  fortune  declared  for  the  Imperialists,  and  the  plan 
with  which  the  Republicans  opened  the  campaign  was  of  iicice^ 
sity  abandoned. 

The  French  army  of  Italy  had  fixed  its  head*quarters  at  Lodi, 
leaving  Mantua  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  Peschiera  warmly  ber 
sieged,  when  certain  events  took  place,  which  could  not  but  se^- 
riously  affect  the  issues  of  future  operations  in  that  country.  On 
die  one  side.  General  Scherer  resigned  his  command,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  revolutionary  ranks* 
Moreau ;  on  the  other,  Suwarrow,  arriving  with  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  Russian  contingent,  assumed  the  guidance  of  the 
allied  forces^  The  latter  circumstance  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
April,  the  former  on  the  17th.  Both  aimiei^  felt  the  change* 
The  Imperialists  instantly  began  to  act  with  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  activity  hidierto  unknown  to  tli^m.  The  casdes  of  Ferrara 
and  Brescia  were  both  assaulted,  and  the  latter  carried  on  the 
20th.  The  siege  of  Peschiera  was  vigorously  pressed,  and  the 
sarrison  compelled  to  capitulate ;  whilst  the  army  of  Moreau, 
harassed  by  repeated  attacks,  particularly  at  Cremona  and  Cas- 
sano,  was  driven  to  take  post  behind  the  Adda.  Bergamo  was 
stormed,  and  .  carried ;  Milan  was  threatened ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  country,  from  the  Adige  to  the  Adda^  was,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  cleared  of  French  troops. 

Having  concluded  these  details,  M.  Dumas  thinks  fit  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  long  digression,  touching  the  general  politics 
of  England ;  her  mighty  projects,  and  inexhaustible  resources. 
He  describes  her  superiority  at  sea  as  being  altogether  irre- 
sistible, and  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
continental  powers  to  meet  her  upon  that  element.  But  though 
we  are  far  from  finding  fault  with  our  author,  on  the  score 
of  any  statement  made  by  him,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that, 
in  handling  such  subjects,  he  particularly  excels.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  follow  him  farther  than  by  stating,  that  whilst 
the  escape  of  Admiral  Bruix's  fleet  from  Brest  threw  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, it  called  forth  from  the  government  a  degree  of 
energy,  such  as  even  a  British  government  was  hardly  supposed 
to  possess.  Squadrons  were  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  sea,  with  a 
celerity  quite  unprecedented ;  and  at  a  tim^  when  the  shores  of 
Ireland  were  most  tenaciously  watched,  the  Channel,  the  Ger- 
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0iao  Otemkf  Ibe  Mediteriiaiieali,  and  the  Atlftntfe,  all  awal'ined 
with  British  cruixera..  But  M.  Bruix  eluded  them  all*  He  took 
afaeUer  in  Toulon,  jfrom  whence,  in  a  short  while  after,  be  coih 
▼eyed  die  invading  force  safely  to  Alexandria,  only  that  he  mighl 
hinnelf  becoi^  the.  prey  of  Nelson  and  his  gallant  followers* 
We  return  now  to  the  operations  on  shore. 

When  Moreau  and  Suwarrow  respectively  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  opposiqg  armies,  that  of  the  Republicans  was  re- 
duced from  50,000  to  little  more  than  30,000,  whilst  that  of  the 
Imperialists  amounted  to  neiarly  60,000  men.  Against  odds  so 
tramendoiia,  against  a  mass  so  numerous,  guided  too,  by  a  gene* 
ral  second  to  none  in  his  time,  in  energy  and  experience,  the 
French  commander  could  offer  no  efficient  opposition.  To  act 
offensively  was,  in  his  case,  impossible ;  there  remained  for  him 
but  one  coorae  to  pursue,  which  was,  by  continually  avoiilii^  a 
general  engagement,  except  on  terms  decidedly  advantageous  to 
himself,  and  retiring  from  one  strong  position  to  another,  to  pro- 
tract the  war  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  that  succours 
m%ht  arrive  from  France,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  to  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Tyrol  of  striking  a  blow*  He 
adopted  this  counse  with  admirable  dexterity.  The  posts  of 
Cassano  and  Lecco,  though  both  disputed  with  great  obstinacy, 
were  abandoned ;  the  line  of  the  Adda,  after  having  been  held  as 
long  as  it  was  tenable,  was  given  up,  and  the  French  army  re- 
treated into  Milan,  whither  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
allies* 

The  country  of  the  Grisons  was  all  this  while  a  scene  of  con-* 
tinned  active  operations^  of  which  Generals  Hotze,  Massena, 
Bellegarde,  and  Lecourbe,  and  latterly  the  Archduke  himself,  werc^ 
the  principal  directors.  For  a  while  all  things  went  in  favour  of 
the  French.  General  Bellegarde  attacked  lecourbe  in  his  posi- 
tion above  the  town  of  Engadin,  without  success,  and  Hotze  was 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  upon  the  strong  post  of 
Luciensteig;  and  a  rising  among  the  natives  themselves  waa 
crushed^  with  terrible  slaughter,  by  Massena*  But  the  tide  gra« 
dually  turned ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month|  the  whole  of  that 
district,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  remote  vallies, 
was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  Republicans.  The  Arch- 
duke, finding  himself  unmolested  by  the  corps  in  his  immediate 
front,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  Luciensteig  was 
at  last  carried  by  assault;  Coire  and  Reichenau  were  evacuated  ; 
the  passes  of  Sargans,  Ragatz,  Vettis,  and  Kunkels,  were  occu- 
pied by  the  ImperialistSi  and  the  whole  of  Massena's  line,  strong 
as  it  was  by  nature,  and  ably  defendedi  was  broken  in  every  part. 
As  we  are  desirous  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  both 
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of  Buonmarte's  campaigns  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Holland,  it  will  be  impossible  to  attempt  even  the 
most  meagre  abridgement  of  the  very  interesting  events,  as 
well  in  Italy  as  along  the  Rhine,  which  followed  the  movements 
just  referred  to.  \Ve  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  driven-  the  Republicans  to 
adopt  a  system  purely  defensive,  Suwarrow  turned  himself 
vigorously  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  posts,  towns,  and  castles, 
into  which  they  had  thrown  garrisons,  throughout  the  extent  of 
his  conquests.  Mantua  was  besieged,  the  Castle  of  Milan 
blockaded,  and  Moreau  being  driven  from  a  strong  position, 
which  he  had  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Turin,  that 
city  was  carried,  and  the  citadel  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Tor- 
tona  was  invested ;  Ferrara  and  Ravenna  carried  by  assault ;  in 
a  worci,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  except  the  particular 
spots  on  which  the  French  army,  from  time  to  time,  made  a 
stand,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  delivered  from  the 
Republican  yoke;  but  just  about  this  time  a  revolution  occurred 
in  Paris,  such  as  was  not  very  unfrequent  in  those  times;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory  were  changed,  and  the  new  rulers  detei^ 
mined  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  recovery  of 
those  advantages  which  their  predecessors  had  lost. 

Whilst  fresh  armies  were  organizing  in  France,  General  Mac- 
donald,  who,  on  the  recall  of  Championnet,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Naples,  received  orders  to  form,  at  all 
hazards,  a  junction  with  Moreau.  In  obedience  to  these  direc- 
tions, Macdonald,  having  joined  to  himself  the  division  of  Gau- 
thier,  set  out  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  to  follow  the  road  which 
leads  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po,  across  the  duchies  of 
Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  Suwarrow  was  not  unexpect* 
ant  of  this  movement,  and  he  had  made  every  preparation  to  de- 
feat it.  He  requested  and  obtained  two  powerful  reinforce- 
ments; the  one  of  11,000  Russians,  the  other  of  a  corps  of 
Austrians,  under  Bellegarde,  which  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  his 
numerous  sieges,  to  keep  the  field  with  full  30,000  men  ;  and  he 
hastened  to  oppose  these  to  the  army  of  Macdonald,  before  it 
should  be  able  to  effect  its  junction  with  that  of  Moreau.  The 
two  corps  met  at  Trebia,  where  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted,  with  little  o)r  no  intermission,  from  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  to  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  June.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  hard-fought  actions  which  took  place  during  the  whole 
war.  Upwards  of  9^000  French  soldiers,  with  many  of  the  best 
generals,  and  other  officers  in  the  army,  fell ;  and  Macdonald^ 
compelled  to  abandon  his  designs,  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Suwarrow,  having  secured  this  victory,  lost  no  time  in  turning 
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it  to  account.  He  flew  to  oppove  Mo^au ;  but  before  he  could 
bring  that  officer  to  action,  large  reinforcements  reached  the 
French  army,  and  General  Joubert  arrived  to  command  it.  A  va- 
riety of  movements  now  occurred,  extending  through  the  remain- 
ing days  of  June,  and  the  whole  of  July;  and  operating  along 
the  entile  theatre  of  two  states.  Many  partial  encounters  took 
place,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  favourable  to  the  allies ; 
many  fortresses  were  taken  and  posts  carried,  but  it  was  not  tiH 
towanb  die  nuddle  of  August  that  the  great  battle  of  Novi  was 
fought,  whidi  may  be  said  to  have  completely  broken,  for  a  sea^ 
son,  the  power  of  the  Republicans  in  Italy.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  our  author  were  we  to  pass  by  his  description  of  that 
brilliant  affanr ;  or  to  give  it  in  other  words  than  his  own. 

General  Joubert,  anxious  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortona,  which 
Suwarrow  vrith  hi»  whole  army  covered,  determined,  with  the 
full  approbation  of  Moreau  his  second  in  command,  to  risk  a 
battle  for  that  purpose.  With  this  view  he  put  his  divisions  in 
motion^  and  came  m  sight  of  die  allies,  who  had  manoeuvred  so 
as  to  place  their  ri^t  upon  Orba,  and  the  left  at  Rivalta. 

'^  On  the  14th  of  August,**  says  M.  Dumas,  ''  the  two  armies  were 
occupied  in  observing  one  another,  and  in  completing  their  several 
dispositions.  Gener^  Joubert  drew  up  on  the  heights  in  an  oblique 
position,  his  right  towards  the  Scrivia,  the  centre  towards  Novi,  and  the 
left  towards  Bassaluzzo,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  movement  of 
a  colunm  that  was  detached  from  the  right  beyond  the  Scrivia,  in  order 
to  follow  by  Cassano  di  Spinola,  the  mountains  which  continue  to  the 
right  of  that  river,  and  to  reach  Tortona. 

*'  This  movement,  which  Greneral  Suwarrow  was  no  longer  able  to 
prevent,  but  by  displacing  the  present  army,  determined  him  to  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

"  The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  right  of  the  allies  commanded 
by  Creneral  Kray,  against  the  left  of  the  French,  where  General  Joubert 
commanded  in  person.  Scarcely  were  they  engaged,  when  the  latter, 
wishing  to  animate  by  his  presence  a  charge  of  infantry,  and  calling 
'  en  avant,  en  avant !'  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  a  ball,  and  fell  exclaim- 
ing, '  marches,  marchez  toujours  !* 

''  While  General  Kray  was  endeavouring  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
Nori,-  he  was  attacked  in  front  by  the  Russian  Genial  Bagration ;  but 
both  were  repulsed  ;  the  Russian  dirision,  under  General  Doerfelden, 
in  the  centre,  and  the  left  wing  of  General  M elas,  received  orders  to  sup* 
port  Bagration,  the  first  by  the  causeway  of  Novi,  and  General  Melas 
reaicending  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia ;  but  this  double  attack  had  no 
better  success  than  that  of  the  Generals  Kiay  and  Bagration  -,  General 
Dcerfelden  attempted,  without  success,  to  gain  the  heights  on  the  left  of 
NovL 

"  The  whole  front  of  the  two  armies  was  engaged,  and  the  carnage 
was  dreadful. 
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''  At  tiueo  o*Glock  the  com  of  General  Kray  hanng  been  twice  re- 
pulsed and  much  weakened.  General  Suwarrow  caased  a  second  at- 
tack against  the  heights  of  Novi  by  the  three  Russian  divisions  under 
the  orders  of  Generus  Doerfelden,  ^agration,  and  Miloradowitsch }  but 
such  was  the  steadiness  of  the  French,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
iterated charges  of  the  Russians  they  still  maintained  their  position. 
The  centre  &^  the  allied  army  was  Minost  destroyed  3  three  times  the 
attack  was  sustained  or  renewed  by  General  Suwarrow  with  the  moet 
determined  vigour,  in  order  to  occupy  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  French 
centre,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  force.  General  Moreau,  who 
had  resumed  the  command  alter  the  death  of  Joubert,  led  them  on  in 
person,  and,  as  well  as  the  Generals  St.  Cjt  and  Desolles^  performed 
prodigies  of  valour. 

"  Meanwhile  General  Melas,  with  eight  battalions  of  grenadiers  and 
six  battalions  of  Austrian  infantry,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  having  reached  the  first  heights  of  Novi  on  the  side  of 
Pietale,  and  despatched  the  corps  under  General  Nobili  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scrivia,  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  whole  right  of  the 
French  army ;  he  advanced  as  far  as  Semvalle,  which  he  relieved  $  he 
occupied  Anpiata,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Serravalle  upon  Novi ; 
he  directed  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French  by  the  division  o£ 
General  Folich,  led  on  by  the  first  battalion  of  Furtsenberg  and  by  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Major  General  Lusignan,  who,  vehemently  re- 
pulsed on  the  first  charge,  was  himself  seriously  wounded,  and  made 
Erisoner.  General  Melas  sustained  the  column  which  formed  his  right 
y  a  second  under  the  orders  of  General  Laudon  $  a  third,  headed  by 
(ieneral  Lichtenstein,  received  orders  to  pass  the  French  line  to  the  back 
of  their  right,  and  to  occupy  the  advantageous  positions  afforded  in  the 
intervals  of  their  columns }  General  Melas  caused  their  advance  to  be 
protected  by  batteries  corresponding  with  the  line  of  their  movement. 
This  manoeuvre  decided  the  day. 

"  Towards  five  in  the  evening,  General  Melas,  with  the  grenadiers  of 
Paar,  attacked  in  flank  the  position  of  Novi,  which  had  cost  so  much 
blood  from  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  which  Morean  now 
proceeded  to  reinforce  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  which  he  had  or- 
dered. The  French,  finding  themselves  nearly  surrounded,  were  con- 
strained to  abandon  Novi ;  the  column  under  the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein 
had  already  intercepted  their  communication  with  Gavi.  It  was  only 
possible,  therefore,  for  them  to  retire  by  their  lef^  flank  upon  Ovada. 
The  retreat  was  at  first  effected  in  good  order,  but  the  artillery  not  hav- 
ing moved  off  through  the  village  of  Pasturana  so  quickly  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  division  which  formed  the  rear- guard  found  the  village 
crowded  with  troops ;  its  progress  was  arrested,  itself  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  speedily  overtaken  by  the  corps  of  Greneral  Karackzy,  who 
had  been  despatched-  by  General  Suwarrow  in  their  pursuit.  The 
French  generals  Perignon,  Grouchy,  and  Partouneaux,  m^e  a  last  effort 
to  rally  the  rear-guard,  in  which  they  were  unsuccessfaj^all  three  were 
wounded  and  made  prisoners,  along  with  the  Piedmontese  general  Colli. 
Perignon  and  Grouchy  received  several  sabre  wounds. 
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''  Geoenl  Gnmchy^  who  after  several  finiitkM  attemplSy  had  rallied  a 
hody  of  cavalry,  made  a  charge  with  a  standard  in  bu  hand,  and  after  losing 
It  in  the  struggle,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  r»- 
tamed  to  the  charge,  but  he  was  this  time  wounded  and  thrown  from  his 
horse.    Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.'* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remind  the  reader,  that  tke  good 
effects  which  might  have  resulted  from  this  splendid  victory, — a 
victory  which  M.  Dumas  not  unaptly  compares  to  those  of  Mai- 
plaqaet  in  1709,  and  Francfort  sur  TOder  in  1759,  were  sadly 
coonteracted  by  the  unfortunate  change  which  soon  afterwards 
took  place  in  die  plans  and  councils  of  the  allies.  Called  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,  Suwarrow  found  himself  deserted  in  that  difficult 
country  by  the  corps  which  ought  to  have  supported  him,  and  in- 
stead of  acting  there  the  brilliiuit  part  which  he  had  acted  on  the 
plains  of  Italy,  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  dint  of  extraoi^ 
dinary  courage. and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  only 
enabled  to  save  himself  from  destruction.  The  Archduke,  in  the 
mean  while,  began  to  relax  in  his  exertions.  The  invasion  of 
France  was  no  longer  hinted  at,  but  every  nerve  applied  to  se- 
cure and  reduce  to  order  those  states  which  the  house  of  Austria 
bad  recovered.  Finally,  Russia  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
coalition,  and  the  fabric,  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  erect,  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Whilst  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  thus  pressing 
upon  the  French  Republic  on  one  side,  it  appeared  advisable  to 
die  British  government  to  try  the  effect  of  a  diversion  on  anodier. 
The  Dutch,  it  was  believed,  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  nothing 
more  was  wanting  than  the  arrival  of  a  force,  round  which  they 
might  rally,  in  onler  at  once  to  lead  them  into  it.  Measures 
were  accordingly  entered  into  for  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  a 
combined  army  of  English  and  Russians,  of  which  the  chief 
command  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  prepa- 
rations began,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  to  be  set  on  foot 
for  its  organization.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempts  were 
made  to  keep  secret  the  point  towards  which  the  armament  in 
qiiestion  was  destined.  On  the  contrary,  the  assembling  of 
some  £0  or  25,000  men  along  the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  as  well  as  the  numerous  proclamations  in  favour  of  the 
Stadtholder,  which  were  industriously  circulated,  served  to  satisfy 
the  Directory,  as  early  as  the  month  of  July,  that  a  storm  would, 
before  long,  burst  upon  some  part  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  The 
Republicans  were  not  remiss  in  preparing  to  meet  it.  The  newly- 
raised  national  guard  was  embodied  and  regularly  drilled,  fresh 
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recovering  from  their  pamc,  assailed  it  in  fronts  and  on  both  mdea; 
it  fell  into  utter  coufusion,  and  was  wholly  routed  with  the  loss 
of  its  generals,  and  two  thirds  of  its  numbers.  This  disaster 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in 
eveiy  other  pointy  the  British  General  seeing  his  right  exposed, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  further  progress  of  his  columns, 
and  to  retire,  in  the  evening,  to  the  position  which  he  had  quit- 
ted with  such  fair  prospects  of  victory. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  attack  upon 
Greneral  Brune's  army  was  renewed,  on  the  2d  of  October.  On 
which  occasion  the  Republicans  were  driven  from  all  their  posts 
at  Schoreldam,  Bergem,  and  Egmont-op-2^e.  But  they  fell  back 
upon  a  second  line  still  stronger  than  the  first;  and  from  that,  all 
the  exertions  of  the  allies  failed  in  dislodging  them.  On  the  6th 
however,  a  sanguinary  affair  took  places — ^it  was  brought  on  ac- 
cidentally, and  produced  no  decided  result;  but  it  seemed  to  sa- 
tisfy the  conductors  of  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition,  that  a  con- 
tinued perseverance  in  offensive  hostilities,  would  only  wear  away 
their  own  strength,  without  in  any  degree  forwarding  the  object 
for  which  the  expedition  had  been  fitted  out.  A  retreat  was,  ac- 
cordingly, determined  upon ;  and  the  troops  were  at  last  with- 
drawn from  the  Helder,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  capi- 
tulation entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  hurried  over  our  author's  narrative  of  the  landing  at 
the  Helder,  partly  because  we  are  satisfied  that  its  details  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers,  partly  because  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  accurate  of  all  his  relations,  but  chiefly  be« 
cause  we  were  desirous  of  leaving  some  space  for  a  notice  of  the 
most  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  eventful  year*— Buonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt.  Never  has  a  great  conqueror  embarked 
upon  a  scheme  more  truly  romantic,  as  well  as  daring,  than  this. 
In  whatever  light  we  regwrd  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  amount  of 
the  difliculties  to  be  overcome,  to  the  scanty  means— compara- 
tively scanty  we  mean — afforded  for  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the 
gigantic  views  of  the  individual  who  planned,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  it  into  execution,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which 
we  consider  as  at  all  worthy  to  be  put  into  comparison  with  that 
project;  it  stands  quite  atone  in  all  its  bearmgs.  It  was  a 
scheme,  no  doubt,  which,  had  it  succeeded  according  to  the 
wishes  of  its  inventor,  would  have  materially  affected  the  interests 
and  power  of  this  country; — as  Englishmen,  therefore,  vire  are 
bound  to  rejoice  in  its  failure.  But  whether  the  benefits  pro^ 
posed  to  be  conferred  by  it  upon  the  world  at  large,  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eastern  nations,  were  not  such  as  may  be  looked 
for  durough  no  odier  channel  whatever,  is  a  question  which  it  be-» 
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hoves  ufl  to  pause  before  we  pretend  to  answer.  "Be  this*  however,- 
as  it  may — he  must  be  singularly  warped  by  prejudice  indeed 
who  continues  to  deny  to  die  individual  who  planned  that  expe- 
filion  at  least  as  much  honour  as  he  is  accustomed  to  award  to 
the  memory  of  those  warriors  of  old,  who,  wherever  they  went, 
made  victory  pave  the  way  to  civilization  and  good  government. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  vras  hardly  signed  when  the  Di- 
rectory, jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  Buonaparte,  recalled 
him  from  his  command  in  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was  collected  for  the  ostensible  pur- 

eise  of  invading  England.  It  would  appear  that  to  this  design 
uonaparte  had  always  been  averse.  Whether  his  disinclination 
proceeded  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  England  was 
not  in  a  state  'to  authorize  any  attempt  at  its  subjugation,  or  whe- 
ther, as  has  been  insinuated,  he  was  anxious  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Rastadt,  we  take  it  not  upon  us  to  determine.  Of  one 
fiict,  however,  we  can  speak  confidently,  namely,  that  he  not  only 
proposed,  but  obtained  permission  from  his  government,  to  exer- 
cise his  talents  upon  a  totally  new  field,  where  he  represented  that 
a  blow  might  be  struck  at  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  far  more 
diecisive  dian  could  be  done  by  a  mere  descent  upon  her  shores. 

The  expedition  of  which  he  offered  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
had  for  its  object  die  conquest  and  civilization  of  Egypt.  That 
connti^  was  to  be  made  again,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  the  great 
einponum  of  eastern  trade  to  Europe ;  whilst  from  it,  as  from  a 
centre,  principles  were  to  go  forth  which  should  at  once  deliver 
the  Hindoos  from  the  yoke  of  England,  emancipate  the  Greeks 
firom  Turkish  bondage,  revolutionize  or  obtain  free  constitutions 
for  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  restore  to  Poland  liberty  and  a 
national  existence.  We  cannot  pause  to  detail  a  moiety  of  the 
magnificent  views  which  appear  to  have  actuated  Buonaparte  on 
this  occasion;  but  though  they  all  tended  to  the  ruin  of  England, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  all  of  them  magnificent. 

On  me  20th  of  May,  1798,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  13  sail  of  the 
hoe,  6  frigates,  a  few  corvettes,  and  about  350  transports,  set  sail 
from  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  under  the  guidance  of  Admiral 
Bmiz.  There  was  on  board  these  vessels  an  army  of  25,000 
veteran  soldiers,  well  appointed,  well  disciplined,  ably  ofiicered, 
and  amply  supplied  vnth  all  kinds  of  militaiy  stores,-:-and  the 
leader  of  die  whole  was  Buonaparte.  The  fleet  directed  its  course 
eastward;  it  was  joined  on  the  way  by  36  additional  transports, 
and  4000  fresh  troops,  in  Bastia;  and  it  anchored  off  the  island 
of  Malta,  on  the  lOth  of  June.  As  the  possession  of  that  island 
iteaiu  the  hi^iestdegree  important  to  his  future  operations,  Buo* 
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D^paite  made:  no  del^y  in  seeking  a  quarrel  wttb  the  Knighu  of 
St.  John,  who  then  hekLit.  Troops  were  landed  at  various  parU, 
the  city  was  invested,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  consented  to  re<- 
ceive  a  French  garrison.  Four  thousand  men  being  left  to  pi»- 
s^rve  it«  the  remainder  returned  to  their  ships,  and  the  fleet,  as 
soon  as  it  had  taken  in  fresh  wateir^  continued  its  course. 

The  strenuous  but  unsuccessfiil  efforts  madp  jby  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson  to  overtake  and  intercept  this  es^peditjijon  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all  our  readers.  Admiral  Bruix  proceeded  on  his 
way  without  interruption.  On  the  25th  of  June  he  made  Can- 
dia,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  appeared  before  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. There  iiUelligence  was  cooununicated  to  him  that  Admiral 
Nelson's  squadnm  had  preceded  his  arrival  by  some  days;  and 
as  Buonaparte  naturally  concluded  that  it  still  lay  about  the  coast, 
he  urged  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an  immediate  disembarkation. 
Five  or  six  thousand  men  landed  that  very  day;  Alexandria  was 
stormed  and  taken ;  and  the  ships  moving  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
the  remainder,  with  all  the  stores,  horses,  .artillery,  &c.  were 
safely  conveyed  to  shore. 

Having  thus  gained  a  footing  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  made 
haste  to  turn  it  to  the  readiest  account*  Alexandria  being  re- 
duced to  order,  he  set  out  with  the  main  of  his  army  towards 
Grand  Cairo,  following  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  covered  his 
left  flank,  and  on  the  13th  of  July  found  himself  in  front  of  Che* 
breis,  which  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  7  or  8(XX)  Mamelukes, 
under  Mourad-Bey.  These  were  instantly  attacked ;  they  fought 
bravely,  but  their  undisciplined  valour  was  no  match  for  French 
gallantry;  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  But  they  rallied 
again  in  an  intrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Embabeh,  and 
being  joined  by  a  corps  of  Arabs,  again  offered  battle.  This 
action  like  the  former,  ended  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  who  took 
in  the  Mameluke  camp  40  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of 
400  camels. 

Besides  the  immediate  plunder  which  fell  into  their  hands,  the 
last  victory  secured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  Grand  Cairo. 
They  entered  that  city  on  the  22d ;  the  government  of  the  Mame- 
lukes was  overthrown,  and  the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  Cairo  to  the  sea  is  called,  was  accom«- 
plished. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  Buonaparte  paid,  in 
his  own  person,  and  required  his  soldiers  to  pay,  the  utmost  re- 
spect to  the  prejudices  and  usajges,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the 
Egyptians.  Master  of  the  capital,  he  niext  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  the 


peofJcf  to  a  better  onier  ^  tfiip^.  Peiiiftpft  Aelte  imt  itwiekliNit 
deserved  lo  be  <;aUe<l  vimonary  in  his  prqoeedwgs;  a  imnilber  <rf 
illiterate-  and  semi-barbarous  Beys  made  but  a  wretched  fif^uit 
imder  the  denominatiap  pf  N^tfabl^s;  aad  tnJben  a^icttstomed  to 
the  paliiaKJial  iustituti^s  of  the  desert,  ^oipld  b«t  view  widi  sto- 
pidL  woodenoent  the  introduetion  among  tbem  of  popular  aMem* 
blies.  Yet. for. a  while  all  thii^^s  seeded  to  proceed  as  the 
French  Genf  r^  could  have  wished*  and  the  niUives  and  foreigners 
lived  togetl^er  jp  the  greal^t  apparent  hanwou^. 

Nor  was  Buoi^parte  unmiodful  all  this  while  of  the  interests 
of  general  knowlec^e.  With  bis  aiiined  mullMMde  came  aationo- 
mers,  chyaaists,  geologists*  boUnists,  geographers*  aatiquanes, 
professors*  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  philosophy*  who*  uiiderbis 
guidance  an4  protection,  turned  iheiiiselves  e^oh  to  bis  favourite 
purauit.  Seldom,  has  such  a  spectacle  been  presf  uled  to  tfae  eyek 
of  mankind  as  that  which  now  met  them  in  the  cjduntry  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Warriors*  politiisians*  and  men  of  sqience  foUowed 
their  several  occupations  as  ijt  w^re  Hide  by  side*  and  osder  and 
decorum  prevailed  in  Uie  midst  of  bloodshed  and  violence* 

This  filtering  state  of  affairs  was  not»  howeiwr*  of  long  conti* 
nuance*  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion*  which  was  not  quelled  without  some  loss  to  the 
French*  and  prodigious  slaughter  among  diemselves;  whilst  Eng^ 
land  and  the  Port^  prepared  to  wrest  from  the  invaders  their  in* 
secure  conGuiests«>  The  battle  of  the  Nile*  moreover*  which  at 
once  cut  off  every  hope  of  aeeuring  reinforcements  or  supplies 
from  Europe*  had  roused  into  action  all  the  chiefii  and  beys  of 
Upper  Eggrpt*  Hordes  of  Mamelukes  threatened  the  French 
outposts  on  all  sides;  and  Cooamodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith*  arriving 
with  a  squadron  on  the  coast*  prepared  to  support  them.  To 
oppose  these  multiplied  dangers*  and  to  crush  at  a  blow  all  who 
were  adverse  to  his  designs*. Bjaonj^^arte  determined  upon- an  ex- 
{>edition  across  the  desert i|i(o  Syrian  at  the  same  time  that  a  divi- 
sion should  penetrate  up  the  country  by  die  Nile*  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  diversion. 

He  set  out  opon  this  campaign  in  the  beginning  of  1 799,  at  the 
head  of  12*89^  men,  and  his  progress*  in  spite  of  all  the^obstades 
vrhich  nature  and  the  enemy  threw  in  his  way*  was  for  a  time  pro- 
digious. His  army  had  moved  in  difierent  divisions  and  travelled 
by  different  routes*  but  it  united  on  the  6th  of  February  before 
£1-Arisch*  which  was  held  by  a  native  garrison  of  2000  men.  The 
place  was  attacked  wA  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
nextpoint  where  a  serious  opposition  met  them  was  Jaffa,  which 
the  Turks  defended  with  much  obstinacy;  but*  like  £1-Affiscb«  it 
was  also  carried  at  last*  and  there*  ramained  but  one  post  oapablo 
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<tf  aiTCStiii^tfiefQrdier  fmigressof  dittvktorioasarniy.  St  Jean 
cPAcre  refused  to  open  its  gates,  and  Buonaparte  prepared  to 
besiege  it. 

Of  tbe  gallant  defence  of  that  city  by  Djezzar-Paclia  and  his 
ally  Sir  Sidney  Smitb,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  give 
here  any  particular  account.  It  was,  to  use  the  words  of  our  Au- 
thor, "  une  continuity  d'assauts  et  de  combats  livris  dans  un 
espace  si  r4serr6,  que  les  assiigeans  et  les  assi^^  furent  pend- 
ant deux  mois  i  la  distance  du  jet  d We  pierre  les  uns  des  aii- 
tres;^  and  it  ended,  as  eveiy  body  knows,  in  die  retreat  of  the 
French,  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  and  the 
troops,  or  rather  the  remains  of  the  troops,  re-entered  Cairo  early 
in  June. 

It  was  well  for  Buonaparte  that  he  had  not  longer  persisted  in 
his  endeavours  to  reduce  Acre.  The  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
in  a  ferment.  The  Mamelukes,  recovering  their  courage,  gave 
ample  employment  to  Dessaix,  who  had  been  appointed  to  keep 
them  in  check;  wfaikt  a  Turkish  army  landing  at  Aboukir,  pro- 
ceeded to  place  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  investment,  Buonaparte 
flew  to  its  assistance,  attacked  the  besiegers  in  dieir  trenches,  and 
after  a  long  and  hard-fought  action,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  his  last  military  operation  in  Egypt.  Having 
strengthened  the  works  at  Alexandria,  and  otherwise  put  that 
city  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  where  die  intelli- 

Ence  of  Dessaix's  success  was  comiminicated  to  him,  and  ¥4iere 
devoted  a  few  days  to  the  confirmation  of  that  tranquillity 
which  now  every  where  prevailed.  But  Buonaparte's  own  views 
had  already  turned  themselves  elsewhere,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  he  finally  quitted  Egypt.  The  following  are  the  ob- 
servations vrith  which  M.  Dumas  concludes  his  history  of  this  re- 
markable war: — 

'^  This  war  in  Egypt,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  merely  as  a  grand 
episode,  operated  powerifuliy  on  the  afiairs  of  France  and  of  all  Europe. 
The  harbour  and  Peninsula  of  Aboukir  will  be  no  less  celebrated  than 
tbe  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  the  promontory  of  Actium ;  nor  was  the  naval 
engagemient  of  Aboukir  more  fatal  to  the  French  than  that  on  shore  was 
advantageous  to  them.  If  Buonaparte  had,  like  Antony,  had  his  choice 
of  contending  on  either  element,  he  woald  not  have  required  tbe  advice 
of  tbe  old  centurion,  which  was  equally  applicable  to  the  French  as  to 
tbe  Romans  fighting  for  Antony,  on  boud  bis  vessels ;  that  advice  was — 
Let  us  leave  tbese  Egyptians  and  Pbenicians  to  fight  at  sea,  the  land  is 
our  element,  on  land  we  are  sure  to  conquer. 

"  We  have  observed  the  effect  produced  on  the  combined  powers  by 
the  victoiy  of  Nelson,  and  the  total  destruction  of  tbe  French  fleet.  The 
victory  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  annihilation^  of  the  TVffUsh  army  on  the 
Bemnsnla,  had  not,  as  we  diall  see,  lessimportant  consequences. 
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**  What  «Q  inttttioe  of  the  caprice  of  Fortune  and  the  deatby  of 
empirea !  The  two  moat  powerfid  among  modem  nations — perpetual 
livals,  and  continually  affecting  the  superiority  in  arms,  the  one  on  the 
ccBKEk,  and  the  other  on  the  hmd — have  rendered  the  same  shores  illns- 
trions  hy  two  hettles  equally  memorahle,  and  on  the  same  localities, 
where  the  soldiers  of  Antony  and  Octavius  contended  for  the  last  time.** 

This  is  perfectly  French,  but  it  is  tolerably  just  notwithstanding. 

The  length  to  which  this  Article  has  already  extended  warns  us 
to  stop  here.  There  are  in  these  volumes  many  matters  of  which 
we  have  taken  but  a  very  imperfect  notice,  some  which  we  have 
not  noticed  at  all ;  but  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  general  contents  of  the  whole.  We  can  only 
add,  that  whoever  may  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  volumes  for 
himself,  will,  if  he  have  any  relish  for  lively  description  and  happy 
narrative,  find  that  he  has  set  himself  to  a  task  not  less  agreeable 
than  profitable.  To  the  subsequent  volumes  we  propose  to  re- 
turn on  some  future  occasion. 


Abt.  IV. — Leitres  $ur  le  Bengale,  ecrites  des  Bords  du  Gang^. 
Par  F.  Deville,  Capitaine  de  Marine.    Paris.     18£6.     18vo. 

Thebe  is  a  Frendi  maxim,  the  precise  proverbial  terms  of  which 
we  cannot  at  this  instant  call  to  mind,  but  of  which  die  purport 
is,  that  a  wise  man  learns  to  shave  on  the  chin  of  a  fool ;  and 
Aougfa  we  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  (nor  is  this  our  coup 
fetsai,)  whether  a  young  critic  can  most  advantageously  wield 
his  maiden  pen  in  the  castigation  of  a  very  silly  author — ^we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  never  met 
with  an  auctorial  chin  (to  apply  the  proverb,)  half  so  well  adapted 
for  the  first  cut  of  a  critical  razor,  as  that  of  Mons.  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine,  whose  letters  are  in  both  senses  of  the  term  lying  be- 
fore us.  The  English  reader  will  easily  suppose,  that  even  widi 
all  fit  literary  acouirements,  a  Frenchman  would  not  prove  the 
most  impartial  wnter  on  the  state  of  India,  with  reference  to  the 
British  power  in  that  quarter,  for  his  unavoidably  recurring  re- 
membrance of  the  successless  struggles  of  his  own  nation  to 
maintain  something  like  an  equality  with  ours  in  the  East,  must 
of  course  increase  his  hereditary  dislike  of  us ;  nor  could  he  rea* 
dily  be  brought  to  allow  us  credit  either  for  the  superior  military 
tact  which  expelled  the  other  European  intruders;  or  for  die  sys- 
tem of  government  which  so  very  effectually  debars  their  return. 
But,  if  even  virith  all  the  learning  and  powers  of  research,  which 
are  indispensable' in  a  historian,  a  Frenchman  might  not  be  found 
dM  most  unobjectionable  commentator  on  o«r  Eastern  affufs. 
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8tiU  Jess  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  peirt»  ignocaAt,  and  flippant 
master  of  a  French  trading-vesseU  whose  travels  to  the  interior 
extended  no  farther  than  Chandemagore,  (some  thirty  or  fort j 
miles  from  Calcutta,)  and  whose  utter  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages, English  as  well  as  native,  was  alone  sufficient  to  incapa- 
citate him  as  a  describer  of  manners  and  customs — still  less,  we 
repeat,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  individual  can  produce 
a  valuable  account  of  what  is  altogether  bejond  his  professional 
sphere,  and  what  he  has  only  viewed  with  the  prejudiced  e^e  of  a 
jealous  coxcomb.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  is  literally 
true,  that  this  trumpery  pamphlet  has  been  gravely  referred  to  on 
several  occasions  as  an  authority !  Now,  if  the  epistolary  corre- 
spondence of  Captain  Deville  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  only  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
ail  circumstances  appertaining  to  that  country,  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  us  to  hold  up  his  crudities  to  refutation  or  con- 
tempt, because  no  such  person  could  read  ten  successive  pages 
without  meeting  with  inventions  the  most  barefaced,  facts  the 
most  shamefully  perverted,  or  reasonings  the  most  absurd,  which 
his  own  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  see  through  as  he  read ; 
but  as  these  ridiculous  billets  dotuc  of  the  Captain  are  more  likely 
to  be  conned  by  the  lovers  of  *  fiction  than  by  the  students  of  his- 
tory, and  by  the  fair  sex  rather  than  by  ours,  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  occupy  a  very  few  pages  of  a  work  like  this  in  explain- 
ing to  such  readers  that  culpable  misrepresentations  are  without 
the  pale  of  authorized  fiction;  and  that  even  a  French  lover,  vfkh 
all  his  afiected  adniiration  of  his  mistress's  mental  qualifications, 
does  not  hesitate  to  impose  on  her  understanding  by  relations 
given  as  true,  but  which  h^  must  feel  all  the  while  he  is  writing 
them,  she  cannot  believe  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  the 
'good  sense  of  which  he  feigned  her  to  be  possessed. 

These  remarks,  which  have  been  elicited  by  the  prefatory  his- 
tory of  the  letters  in  question,  require  some  explanation,  previ- 
ously to  our  entering  on  the  gist  of  the  book,  for  as  few  travellers 
make  a  series  of  love-letters  the  medium  through  which  to  con- 
vey their  novel  information  to  the  public,  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  we  were  inappropriately  dragging  in  the  misplaced  theme, 
£rom  some  notion  of  our  own,  that  the  Captain  must  have  been 
in  love,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  what  he  should  have  been, 
while  composing  his  very  curious  description  of  Bengal.  Not 
sOf  however.  The  fact  really  and  confessedly  is,  that  Mons.  De- 
viUe  did  "  temper  love  and  books  together,"  and  that  he  concerted 
his  epistles  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  Adorable  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  English  in  India,  and  of  shortening  the  weary 
Jiours  of  a  lover's  absence,  in  what  he  calls,  and  has.  practically 
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shown  to  be,  the  **  land  ofjictionr  How  modi  of  profound  re- 
mark or  of  undeviating  veracity  an  ordinary  reader  will  expect 
from  the  letters  of  a  French  trading  captain  in  Calcutta  to  his 
chere  Amie  in  Paris^  (this  Captain  being  at  the' same  time,  for  rea« 
soB$  best  known  to  himself,  a  determined  hater,  even  beyond  all 
other  Frenthmen,  of  every  thing  British,)  we  shall  not  interrupt 
our  criticism  to  inquire ;  but  we  may  warn  him  en  jMman/,  that  the 
less  he  anticipates  in  this  way  the  better,  though  we  are  assured 
in  an  editorial  advertisement,  "  that  the  letters  now  presented  to 
us  are  particularly  calcula^d  to  excite  our  interest;  and  that 
being  composed  amid  the  scenes  which  they  describe,  by  a  fra« 
veller  well  informed,  and  worthy  of  belief,  they  .cannot  fail  to 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  very  beautiful  country,  \i4iidi  is  slitt 
so  imperfectly  known  to  Frenchmen/' 

The  editor  goes  on  to  inform  ui^,  that,  unlike  some:autbefft  who 
are  fond  of  drawing  atti^active,  bttt  too  often  imaginary  pictMres, 
our  Captain  gives  us  with  equal  freedom,  both  the  bad'  and 
the  good  of  all  that  he  has  seen,  balancing  for  example  the  de^^ 
structiveness  of  the  periodical  monsoons  against  the  general 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  lamentably  absurd 
prejudices  and  barbarous  super&titiona  of  the  natives  against 
their  naturally  amiable  characters  and  affectionate  dispositions! 
**  Lastly,'*  says  the  sapient  editor,  *'  if  he  makes  us  perceive  the 
advantages  derivable  from  commerce,  he  also  shows  us  the  En- 
glish drawing  all  these  advantages  to  themselves,  monopolizing 
the  riches  of  that  unhappy  nation,  and  reducing  it  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  next  to  slavery."  It  is  particularly  against  the  £n-^ 
glish,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  Captain's  indignation  isr 
concentrated,  and  be  the  immediate  topic  of  his  letter  what  it 
may,  (the  editor  too  observes  this ;)  be  cannot  get  through  more 
than  half  a  dozen  sentences  without  recurring  to  his  abuse  of  that 
nation,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  haunt  him  like  the  raw-head- 
and-bloody^bones,  the  dark  chamber  and  grim  white  woman  of 
the  nursery — themes  always  abhorrent,  and  yet  always  involun- 
tarily brought  into  remembra*^ce.  The  subject  changes  itself 
into  a  sort  of  spectre,  an  **  Ancient  Mariner,  *  a  '*  Basilisk,"  anl 
omnipresent  "  Foletto,*'  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  that  M.  De- 
ville  delights  in  all  this — and  returns  with  zest  to  his  vile  objur- 
gations? Certain  it  is,  his  anathemas  are  numberless,  one 
crowding  upon  another,  and  while  to  an  intelligent  reader  not  one 
of  his  invectives  has  the  robe  of  truth  thrown  over  its  natural 
coarseness,  each  is  accompanied  by  that  mawkish  affectation  of 
philanthropy,  which  is  now  so  common-place,  and  consequently 
so  dbgusting. 
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One  cncumstaaoe  which  wiU  render  tfiese  letters  qnite  de- 

a;htful  to  the  demoiselles  of  France  is  thus  related  by  the  editor, 
e  informs  us,  that  the  female  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  not 
an  imaginary  personage,  the  name  of  Florine  here  given  to  her, 
being  the  only  part  of  me  invention.  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
1819#  our  Captain  returned  to  France  from  an  Indian  expedition, 
and  met  in  Paris  with  a  very  charming  woman,  (probably  a  very 
deep  blue,)  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please,  and,  who 
having  thus  become  the  complete  mbtress  of  his  fate,  had  for- 
mally given  her  consent  to  their  union.  Thus  all  the  Captain's 
wishes  were  about  to  be  gratified,  when  not  even  having  had  time 
to  secure  his  prize  by  the  usual  knot,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
Calcutta  to  transact  other  business  of  great  importance.  This 
sudden  separation  was  cruel,  but  necessary,  and  as  the  Gods 
did  not  appear  disposed  to  "  annihilate  bodi  space  and  time, 
to  make  two  lovers  happy,^  and  the  lady  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  undei^o  a  course  of  sea-sickness,  which  is  rather  unfavour* 
able  than  otherwise  to  the  particular  passion  of  love,  our  hero 
was  obliged  to  depart  by  himself;  having  first,  in  the  usual 
business-Tike  way,  interchanged  vows  of  mutual  constancy,  in 
conformity  with  which,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  bond« 
the  Captain  had  scarcely  set  his  errant  foot  once  more  upon 
the  arid  soil  of  India,  than  he  commenced  inditing  to  Florine 
his  letters  on  Bengal,  tfarpugh  which  he  relied,  on  his  revi- 
siting France,  to  pay  his  homaee  to  the  empress  of  his  heart. 
The  reader  has  to  learn  that  although  Monsieur  wrote,  he  did 
not  transmit  his  edifying  epistles,  having  a  free-trader's  eye,  no 
doubt,  to  the  postage,  but  brought  them  home  with  him  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  and  flew  to  Paris  with  the  whole  of  them  in 
his  hand  (''vole  aussitot k  Paris, ses  lettres  k  la  main"),  to  present 
them  to  her  by  whom  they  had  been  inspired.  But  delays  are 
dangerous,  and  all  sublunary  happiness  uncertain.  Florine  had 
vanished  away  from  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and  the  Captain's  let- 
ters, not  having  been  honoured  with  her  perusal,  must  either  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  re^d  by  some  one  else,  and  from 
theses  premises  he  came  to  the  important  conclusion  of  inflicting 
them  on  the  public.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  wound  his  more  sen- 
sitive feelings ;  but  when  we  see  a  ridiculous,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility an  itivetiied,  love-story,  pleaded  as  the  cause  of  so  much 
trash  and  misrepresentation  being  sent  forth  into  the  world  under 
the  guise  of  an  historical  account,  we  feel  in  no  way  disposed  to 
consider  what  efiect  even  the  most  contemptuous  notice  of  the 
volume  may  have  on  the  self-love  of  a  coxcomb  so  egregiously 
dogmatical  and  conceited.    We  feel  only  the  mpre  indignapt 
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when  we  find  his  lavish  abiue  of  what  he  has  not  the  intellect  to 
comprehend,  backed  by  the  erode  opinions  of  another  shaUow- 

eted,  more  tedious,  and  equally  superficial  avant-courierp  called 
iouard  Servan,  who  precedes  die  Captain  with  some  ''  Consir 
derations  g^n^rales  surV  Inde^^'  the  first  page  of  which  gives  as- 
surance of  their  entire  frivolity.  These  Considerations  are  made 
up  of  common-place  notices,  which  would  disgrace  the  prize  essay 
of  a  school-boy  on  the  same  subject,  and  are  interspersed  with  the 
same  illiberal  and  unfounded  vituperations  of  the  l^li^lish;  serving 
to  demonstrate  the  bigotiy  and  ignorance  of  Mons.  Servan,  and 
to  prove  him  a  most  wordiy  and  apt  proclaimer  of  the  advent  of 
his  principal,  le  Capitaine  de  Marine,  at  whose  opening  letter 
we  have  now  arrived. 

With  regard  to  the  extefii  of  his  personal  observation,  one 
proof  may  be  afibrded  to  the  untravelled  reader  by  the  circumr 
stance  that  out  of  thirty-two  letters,  fifteen  are  devoted  to  Cal- 
cutta, while  the  rest  of  Bengal  is  discussed  and  comprized  in 
what  may  be,  vnth  sufficient  accuracy,  termed  the  remaining 
nuniie.  nut  nothing  which  our  limits  (allowable  for  a  pamphlet 
like  this)  can  enable  us  to  say,  will  give  the  reader  who  has  never 
visited  Calcutta  an  adequate  conception  of  Mons.  Deville's  utter 
unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  etiquette  of  what  he  calb, 
but  has  never  seen,  the  haute  societe  there,  to  enable  one  to  per- 
ceive fully  the  utter  incapability  of  such  a  traveller  to  judge  of  its 
manners  and  customs,  even  if  he  were  not  so  deeply  imbued  with 
hatred  against  the  nation  of  whose  subjects  it  is  composed.  It 
were  just  as  easy  for  a  master  of  a  Leith  smack  to  give  his  mis- 
tress, or  any  one  else,  a  veritable  account  of  fashionable  life  in 
London,  as  for  a  French  trader  to  impart  a  like  knowledge  of  the 
best  Calcutta  society,  to  some  sentimental  girl  in  Paris,  who,  in 
league  with  his  evil  stars,  may  have  induced,  or  inspired  him  (if 
he  will  have  it  so),  to  turn  from  his  lawful  occupations  of  regis- 
tering cotton  and  indigo,  and  instract  her  in  the  goings-on  of  a 
society,  before  which  a  bar  is  thrown  that  such  as  he  are  never 
permitted  to  pass.  Nay,  the  shrewd  master  of  the  Leith  smack 
would  have  one  advantage,  which  Mons.  Deville  (to  judge  by  the 
specimens  of  English  with  which  he  favours  us,)  certainly  does  not 
possess; — he  would,  at  all  events,  have  understood  tolerably  well 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  his  young  and  amorous  pen 
might  be  describing — a  ij^ualification  not  easily  to  be  dispensed 
wiUi  in  a  chronicler  of  foreign  peculiarities.  In  fact,  the  pamphlet 
abounds  in  proofs  that  our  captain  was  altogether  ignorant  both 
of  the  native  and  English  languages,  or  if  he  really  be  a  proficient 
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m  eitfier,  we  can  safely  a^ert  that  he  19^  tmeqnalled  in  the  art  of 
ccmcealnig  his  acqinrementft. 

Should  our  present  remarks  appear  to  be  more  general  in  their 
tendency  than  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  the  individual 
nnder  review,  we  beg  that  they  may  not  be  viewed  in  an  ofiensive 
l^ht  by  gentlemen  of  his  profession  who  are  connected  commer- 
dxi\y  wi^  &e  capital  of  JBritish  India,  and  who  have  too  much 
good  sense  to  think  of  going  beyond  their  sphere,  who  think  not 
of  scribbling  nonsense  when  they  should  attend  to  bills  of  lading, 
or  **  penning  a  stanza**  (for  le  Capitaine  dabbles  in  that  way  too) 
"  when  they  should  engross.'^'  The  captains  of  free-traders  are 
most  respectable  men,  and  we  know  several  who  are  possessed  of 
elegantly  informed  minds,  and  who  are  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
being  received  into,  and  capable  of  adorning  the  first  circles  of 
aa^  society.  Yet,  among  the  higher  class  of  Calcutta  residents^ 
Aere  is  inevitably  a  degree  of  aristocratic  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  which,  tfaeh*  doors  are  closed  against  Captain  Oeville  et  hoc 
genus  amne  (the  few  exceptions  merely  proving^  the  rule),  and, 
genchralty  speaking,  it  is  almost  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  for  one  of  that  profession  to  enter  the  pre- 
cincts of  fashionable  life  in  Bengal.  When  therefore  le  Capitaine 
de  Marine  informs  his  inamorata  that  drunkenness  and  other 
forms  of  depravity  have  been  witnessed  by  him  on  festive*  occa- 
sions, he  may  be  speaking  the  truth,  though  in  an  exaggerated 
degree ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  unconsciously  supplies  every 
one  ac(]^uainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  that  quarter,  with 
a  dammng  proof  how  low  were  the  grades  of  society  with  which 
he  was  then  mingling ; — grades  which  exist  in  every  large  capital 
where  people  of  all  nations  and  characters  are  crowded  together, 
and  where  there  is  a  danger  of  unworthy  contact  which  it  requires 
a  proportionate  degree  of  scrupulosity  to  avoid.  The  beau 
monde  of  Calcutta,  than  which  a  more  elegant  and  accomplished 
society  is  not  to  be  met  with  even  in  London  or  Paris,  is 
composed  exclusively  of  persons  in  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vices, or  of  the  leading  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and 
into  that  circle  captains  of  even  British  free-traders  are  very 
rarely  admitted.  Thus,  although  Capt.  Deville  may  have  been 
invited  to  dinner  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Mr.  Joseph  Baretto,  or 
Monsieur  BonaflK,  it  was  not,  as  he  must  well  know,  a  dinner  at 
which  members  of  the  beau  monde  were  present,  but  one  of  those 
entertainments  given  by  owners,  8ic.  to  their*  captains,  more  for 
the  purposes  of  business  than  recreation.  Now,  to  a  reader  well 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  affairs,  the  idcfa  of  a  pert  French- 
man, unaided  by  any  literary  merits  to  gloss  over  or  excuse 
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hia  ffippancy,  standing  forth  as  an  instructor  of  his  countrymen, 
and  a  censor  morum,  with  reference  to  the  atrocities  of  Englishmen 
in  India,  is,  for  the  moment,  really  quite  insufferable.  Ignorant 
alike  of  our  laws  and  our  policyi  the  Capitaine  de  Marine  sets  out 
with  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  our  East-Indian  subjects  are 
our  slaves,  and  upon  this  assumed  fact,  he  sentimentalizes  in  his 
first  letter,  and  passim,  in  the  usual  style  of  pulins  pseudo-philoso- 
phy, on  the  primitive  happiness  which  our  intrusion  has  destroyed. 

"  Happy,"  he  exclaims,  '*  under  their  palm-trees,  fortunate  in  their 
mntaal  illations,  content  with  their  simple  and  pastoral  life,  they  saw 
their  days  glide  on  in  the  sweets  of  domestic  peaces  but  soon  the  Euro- 
pean presented  himself,''  (here  our  author  falls  into  rhyme,)  "  and  by  the 
force  of  his  arms  imposed  slavery  on  the  previously  happy  and  favoured 
race,  who  submitted  and  groaned  under  his  power,  and  still  suffer  in 
nUnce*  (the  groans  go  for  nothing)  **  the  usurper  of  their  country. 

**  A  leur  nouveau  maitre  soumis, 
lis  gemirent  sous  sa  puissance  $ 
£t  soaffrent  encore  en  silence 
L*usurpatear  de  leur  pays/* 

Attempting  to  give  Florine  some  notion  of  the  worn-out  history 
of  the  Black  Hole,  he  informs  her  that  its  perpetuating  monu- 
ment (by  the  way  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen)  stands  at  one  end  of 
the  angles  of "  Square  Pond,  as  he  translates  "  Tank  Square,** 
and  having  added,  that  the  catastrophe  in  question  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  among  the  natives  against  their  English 
oppressors,  he  bursts  forth  once  more  with  a  sublimity  of  song 
whicb  defies  our  powers  of  partial  translation,  but  which  imports 
that  the  Indian  rose  against  his  tyrants,  and  having  armed  himself, 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  sword,  he  furiously  attacked  the  English 
ravishers  of  his  rights,  while  Calcutta  was  witness  to  the  horrible 
scene.  But  in  the  last  quatrain  the  poet  becomes  either  too  ob- 
scure or  too  lofty  for  our  easy  comprehension;  and  while  we  are 
aware^  from  other  sources,  that  the  prisoners  were  merely  placed 
in  a  black  hole,  we  are  now  fain  to  infer  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  burial  "  all  alive  O !"  and  sufficient  to  astonish  the  earth  her- 
self, on  finding  her  sons  so  unceremoniously  consigned  to  her 
bosom.  The  Captain's  rhyme  purports  that  the  conquering  Indian 
took  his  vanquished  tyrants,  and  was  seen 

^'  Les  plopger  tout  vivans  dans  la  terre  itonnie, 
£t  sur  leur  tombe  assis,  go^tant  d*affreux  plaisirs, 
Sourire  a  lenrs  tourmens  et  compter  leurs  soupirs  !*' 

Probably  he  mustliave  tried  to  read  the  inscription  on  the  mo- 
nument; and  understanding  it  very  literally,  made  the  above  version 
of  the  account  it  furnished,  like  the  ''  Ttumme  verd  et  tranqaille^* 
of  mother  Renins,  who  thus  rendered  the  sign  of  bur  "  Green 
Man  and  Still,'*  to  his  wondering  countrymen. 

VOL.  1.   NO.  I.  K 
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It  would  of  course  be  a  waste  of  time,  were  we  to  |o-  regularly 
through  the  book>  in  order  to  expose  all  its  absurdities  and  un- 
truths; as  these  occur  in  every  page«  we  shall  not  do  more  than 
adduce  a  kw,  and  these  not  the  most  remarkable,  but  merely  such 
as  first  meet  our  glance,  to  prove  that  we  have  not  censured  un- 
reasonably, but  that  it  was  highly  proper  to  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  a  catchpenny  publication,  which  might  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  French  press,  did  we  not  well  know  that  it  has  given 
to  the  world  many  first-rate  works  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
eastern  world.     Unmeasured  and  rancorous  abuse  of  the  English 
continues  throughout  to  be  the  staple  commodity  of  Captain  De- 
ville,  and  were  his  grounds  of  accusation  and  his  ability  but  half 
equal  to  his  dislike,  we  should  not  expect  a  much  longer  reign 
over  Bengal.     Prose  and  verse,  to  the  same  effect,  are  lavished 
upon  us  with  the  same  unsparing  but  imbecile  hand,  and  we  only 
regret  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  either  style  of  composition, 
unless  it  were  by  laying  specimens  of  each  before  our  readers  in 
the  original  language,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  plan.     *'  In 
those  places,"  he  says,  en  poele,  "  where  pride  creates  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  kings,  a  colossal  power  imt>oses  the  most  merciless 
laws  on  the  feeble  inhabitants  of  Bengal; '  then  sliding  back  into 
prose,  he  informs  his  charmer  that  the  ''  English  never  deviate 
from  the  most  perfidious  system  of  policy,  and  that  while  they 
flatter  the  natives  with  one  hand,  they  enchain  them  with  the 
other.''    It  has  been  very  truly  observed,  that  a  fool  may  ask  a 
question  which  a  wise  man  cannot  answer;  and  we  have  proof 
before  us,  that  a  blockhead  may  deal  out  vague  and  unfounded 
assertions,  which  one  who  has  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
subject  could  not  regularly  refute  in  less  than  ten  times  the  space 
which  is  sufficient  to  contain  them.     This  consideration,  backed 
by  remembrance  of  that  obvious  spirit  in  which  this  Monsieur 
Deville  has  committed  authorship,  decides  us  against  filling  up 
even  a  single  sheet  from  our  many  valuable  works  on  India,  to 
prove  his  misrepresentations.     But  he  is  inaccurate  even  in  his  de* 
scription  of  particulars  which  required  no  other  ability  but  the  use 
of  his  eyesight,  in  order  to  ensure  correctness;  thus  in  alluding  to 
the  grandeur  of  Government  House,  he  tells  his  amie  that  its  nume* 
rous  guard  is  composed  of  European  soldiers  and  Sepoys,  though 
the  truth  is,  that  the  former  are  not  used  for  any  such  purpose. 

In  describing  Fort  William,  he  assures  Florine  that  whatever 
might  be  its  advantages,  it  is  far  from  being  a  second  Gibraltar, 
for  the  true  Asiatic  luxury  which  reigns  thereabouts,  especially 
among  the  English,  has  turned  a  fort,  which  ought  to  be  impreg- 
nable, into  a  "  beautiful  and  regular  town,'*  where  the  military  of 
all  classes  enervate  themselves  by  the  most  shameful  debaucheries ! 
Oh,  Captain  Deville, — it  were,  believe  us,  a  sufficient  punishment 
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for  all  the  »ins  you  have  in  these  letters  committed  against  truth 
and  reason^  were  you  compelled  to  live  in  that  "  charming  town" 
during  one  hot  season,  that  you  might  speak  from  personal  expe- 
rience»  of  the  luxury  supposed  to  reign  there,  or  set  a  better 
example  to  those  shameful  rioters  who  are,  you  say,  sunk  in  the 
grossest  sensuality !     In  fact,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  here  also, 
as  on  other  occasions,  our  Captain  has  naturally  enough  drawn 
his  opinion  of  Calcutta  society,  from  the  manners  of  the  inferior 
class,  to  which  alone  he  has  had  free  access;  none  but  those 
whose  local  knowledge  is  great,  can  picture  to  themselves  any 
thing  worse  in  debauchery  than  what  are  termed  the  Bim  Bussor, 
or  festive  recreations,  supported  by  the  captains  and  mates  of  the 
inferior  trading-vessels,  and  which  are  as  opposite  to  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  as  darkness  to  light,  or  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  Captain  Deville  to  those  of  our  historian.  Mill.     In 
such  society,  and  amid  such  scenes,  has  this  Gallic  skipper  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  English  in  India,  which  he  now 
brings  forth  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  in  other  words,  to  foster 
their  vanity  and  increase  their  distrust  of  those,  among  whom  the 
lowest  would,  we  trust,  prove  superior  to  him  in  describing  honestly 
a  foreign  settlement.     Nay,  he  makes  us  out  to  be  the  meanest  of 
cowards  in  war  too,  for  he  affirms  that  we  thrust  the  Sepoys  into 
the  front  of  danger,  and  afterwards  wear  the  laurels  we  thus  com- 
pel them  to  gsdn  for  us  !    This  is  one  of  those  innumerable  asser- 
tions the  falsehood  of  which  it  would  be  endless  to  expose ;  but  all 
who  know  anything  of  military  etiquette  in  India  are  aware,  that 
it  is  European  soldiers,  and  not  the  Sepoys,  (when  they  are  pre- 
sent at  all,)  who  are  made  to  stand  '*  the  first  shock  of  the  battle 
against  the  Mahrattas  and  Birmans."     The  passage  affords  a  good 
specimen,  however,  of  his  usual  mode  of  deciding.  To  this  we  shall 
add  a  few  lines,  exemplifying  his  custom  of  interlarding  French 
with  English  words,  and  giving  another  proof  of  his  impartial  ac- 
curacy.    Of  the  "  haute  sodite"  we  are  told,  that  they  go  fre- 
quently to  Fort  William,  to  hear  the  band  playing  in  the  evening — ! 

''Pour  y  entendre  une  masique  toute  militaire,  et  cela  avec  un  silence 
et  nn  sang-froid  impenarhable,  qui  est  cependant  trouble  assez  souvent 
per  des  genilemtn,  qu*nn  genre  d*exc^s  particnlier  aux  Anglais  fait  tomber 
de  ^enrs  voitures,  ou  porte  &  injurier  des  fro!  des  et  paisibles  ladies,  qui 
elalent  lenr  insonciance  dans  d'elegans  landaux.** 

He  pourtrays  the  English  "  gentlemen  '*  of  Calcutta,  not  only 
as  cold,  proud,  reserved,  and  apathetic,  but  intensely  cruel,  and 
obstinately  unjust;  so  that  the  French  beauties  who  may  happen 
to  read  his  book  must  of  course  look  upon  them  as  the  most 
odious  and  frightful  race  under  the  sun ;  and  they  will  execrate 
fhem  outri^t  when  they  are  told  by  Mons.  le  Capitaine,  that 
dietr  wives  are  treated  as  altogether  secondary  beings,  and  that 
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less  attention  is  paid  to  the  ladies  than  to  the  horses  and  dogs  of 
these  universal  tyrants.  As  even  a  French  trader  must  be  philo- 
sophically moral,  he  proceeds  to  inform  Florine,  that  the  ill* 
assorted  marriages  are  in  India  one  great  cause  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  women,  and  that  as  the  English  there  either  choose  their 
wives  from  among  the  "  country^born/^  (we  take  his  own  word,) 
or  among  ill-bred  girls  who  come  out  from  Britain  to  market,  it 
is  impossible  the  case  should  be  otherwise  than  what  he  is  pleased 
to  assert  it  is.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  **  haute  soci6t6  " 
there  is  not  one  gentleman  in  twenty  married  to  a  "  country^ 
bom"  and  that  in  no  country  of  tlie  world  is  more  devoted  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  sex  of  Florine,  or  marriages  on  the  whole  better 
assorted  or  happier  than  in  India;  but  the  Captain  having  found 
hia  associates  chiefly  among  classes  where  the  "  country-bom  " 
abound,  the  sources  of  his  rash  conclusion  on  this  point  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  Of  the  native  women,  he  tells  his  Adorable, 
that  they  not  only  put  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  but  also 
through  the  under  lip — another  of  those  comical  facts  which 
Captain  Deville  has  been  the  first  not  only  to  discover,  but  also 
to  promulgate.  Thus  he  rambles  on  from  one  extravagance  to 
another,  rendering  his  ignorance  more  and  more  obvious  the 
more  he  endeavours  to  set  forth  his  acquirements.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  before  dismissing  the  native  females,  Jie  would, 
were  it  only  to  please  Florine,  dwell  upon  and  lament  the  slavish 
lives  which  their  husbands  or  seducers  compel  them  to  lead;  be- 
sides, these  lamentations  are  so  common  and  threadbare,  that  it 
would  be  surprizing  if  they  escaped  the  repetition  of  a  writer, 
wanting  in  even  the  originality  of  Munchausen.  We  may  notice 
one  fact  by  tlie  way,  which  it  is  the  more  requisite  to  mention 
here,  as  many  sensible  writers  have  overlooked  the  circumstance, 
viz.  that  there  is  no  female  race  in  the  world  who  have  less  bodily 
labour  to  undergo  than  even  the  poorest  of  that  sex  in  India: 
they  have  of  course  the  domestic  business  to  attend  to, — to  pre- 
pare the  foody  to  clean  the  utensils,  to  bring  water,  and  sweep  the 
house ;  but  not  only  is  the  aggregate  of  that  duty  infinitely  less 
than  what  the  wife  of  an  English  labourer  has  to  perform,  or  a  ser- 
vant of  all  work  in  an  English  family,  but  each  particular  act  is 
infinitely  less  fatiguing  than  the  corresponding  act  with  us.  To 
prepare  a  native's  dinner,  for  example,  requires  far  less  exertion 
than  to  dress  an  Englishman's;  and  to  keep  a  floor  clean  in  a  hut 
consisting  of  one  apartment,  and  that  not  many  feet  square,  is 
much  less  trouble  than  to  preserve  a  cottage  of  several  rooms  ia 
order;  while  to  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  milk  several  cows  is  ten 
times  more  laborious  than  to  go  a  few  yards  to  bring  home  a 
pitcher  of  water :  in  a  word,  the  Englishwoman  has  on  hand  at 
least  three  times  the  work  of  her  Indian  representative,  and  nothing 
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can  be  mote  .un&uoded  than  the  lamentations  made  about  the 
aerere  dnidgery  imposed  on  the  latter. 

From  page  73  to  75  there  is  a  tirade  (about  the  tenth  specimen 
since  we  began  to  read)  on  the  horrible  cruelties  of  the  English. 

''  I  demand  it  of  yon,  false  philanthropists,  enslayers  and  oppressors^ 
— are  these  men  happy  and  free?  I  put  the  question  to  you,  Britons^ 
who  have  declared  Aat  von  cannot  endare  slavery  in  the  world  ?  Alas  ! 
if  the  Indian  could  make  himself  be  understood,  how  he  would  develope 
to  the  world  your  perfidy,  and  how  would  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
you  have  reduced  him  prove  eloquent  to  the  eyt9  of  the  nations  who  still 
confide  in  your  deceptive  policy  V 

We  shall  transcribe  no  more,  but  if  any  of  our  readers  will  turn 
to  the  passage,  it  will  amuse  them,  and  give  some  id^a  of  the  great 
loss  Florine  sustained,  in.  not  living  long  enough  to  peruse  the 
sagacious  observations  of  her  acute  intended.  Returning  to 
matter  of  fact,  the  governor-general,  he  informs  us,  nominates  all 
die  military  candidates;  but  those  for  the  civil  service  are  com- 
missioned by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  former  portion  of  in- 
telligence being  till  now  unheard-of  in  England,  probably  was  so 
among  the  author's  countrymen,  who  at  all  events  cannot  com- 
plain that  he  has  told  them  nothing  new.  Alluding  to  the  burial 
ground,  he  asserts  that  the  Calcutta  residents,  following  their 
morose  and.  saturnine  humour,  are  partial  to  walking  there, 
though  there  is  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  do  so.  Then  he 
moralizes  profoundly  on  the  circumstance  of  the  theatre  {**  salkde 
weciacle  ^)  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery,  and  states 
uiat,  even  at  the  playhouse,  the  coldness  and  phlegm  of  the  people 
banish  all  pleasure,  under  whatever  form  it  presents  itself;  that 
acting  is  there  a  mere  burlesque,  and  all  the  performances  are 
taken  from  the  English  stage.  For  our  author's  satisfaction,  they 
should  certainly  have  got  up  a  French  tragedy  or  vaudeville! 

At  p.  149,  however,  there  is  a  narrative  which,  as  far  as  our  recol- 
lection goes,  18,  for  barefaced  effrontery,  unparalleled.  He  asserts, 
that  while  proceeding  through  the  town  in  his  palanquin,  he  came 
to  a  pagoda  surrounded  with  palm-trees,  where  he  saw  a  concourse 
of  natives  assembled,  who  seemed  in  great  agitation;  the  tumult 
increased;  he  approached,  and  a  horrible  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  Brahmins  were  massacring  the  poor  Pariahs  whom 
hunger  had  driven  to  that  place!  The  victims,  he  says,  kneeled, 
imirioring  vainly  for  mercy ;  their  voice  was  unheard,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  all  slaughtered,  and  their  yet  palpitating  car- 
casses received  in  proof  of  contempt  new  and  fri^tful  mutilations. 
Finally,  the  crowd  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  and  the 
priests,  raising  to  Heaven  their  blood-stained  hands,  "  offered  to 
Brahna  the  abominabk  sacrifice  which  they  had  consummated  to 
Us  honour.*^    Now  this  transaction  must  have  happened,  by  what 
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we  can  gather  from  the  preface,  (for  the  letters  are  wkboat 
dates,)  between  the  years  16£0  and  IBM,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Cidcutta,  with  impunity  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrible 
outrage.  This  alone,  we  think,  affords  a  sufficient  contradiction 
of  the  whole  story,  though  possibly  built  on  some  petty  disturb- 
ance. But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  declaration  just  quoted, 
that  when  the  slaughter  was  finished,  the  priests  made  an  ofiering 
to  Brahma  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  a  species  of  homage  which,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  wor- 
shipper of  that  Divinity?  Of  a  like  unfounded,  though  less 
shocking,  description,  is  a  recital  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
a  Scotch  officer  of  rank,  at  the  hotel  of  Fultah,  (a  spot  between 
Calcutta  and  Kedgeree,)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mysore 
princes  are  confined,  the  alleged  cruelty  of  which  makes  us  smile 
at  the  impotent  malice  of  the  Captain,  and  admire  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  tells  his  tale  from  the  viva  voce  relation  of  the 
officer  &nce  actually  in  charge  of  the  princes,  whom  he  represents 
as  having  been  dismissed  the  service  for  having  in  some  degree 
mitigated  the  rigour  of  their  confinement! 

To  Conclude  a  review  which  we  have  made  a  great  deal  longer 
than  we  intended  at  the  outset,  but  in  which  we  have  not  noticed 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  more  than  absurdities  with  which  the 
book  abounds,  we  shall  only  add,  that  at  Fultah,  M.  DeviUe 
meets  also  with  an  old  Brahmin  who  relates  to  him  the  tragic 
story  of  his  life,  the  misery  of  which  hinges  on  the  Bndimin 
having  been  unfortunate  in  love!     The  heroine's  name  is  **  Nal- 
vira,"  (though  no  woman  of  the  Brahmin  caste  could  ever  be  so 
called,)  and  a  Nabob,  that  is,  a  Mussulman,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  insists  on  taking  her  from  the  hero,  whose  name  (hear  this. 
Oriental  scholars  I)  is  '*  Abdallah!''  At  last,  as  the  Nabob  is  about 
to  marry  the  Brahminee,  and  Brahmin  priests  are  celebrating  the 
marriage  between  her  and  the  Mussulman,  the  ceremony  is  inter- 
rupted at  the  critical  moment  by  the  hero  **  Abdallah;"  and  on  an 
exposure  being  made  of  the  Nabob's  wickedness,  the  chief  Brah- 
min orders  him  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jugger- 
naut!   Was  there  ever  before  such  a  farrago  of  absolute  nonsense  ! 
If  the  King  of  England  were  to  marry'a  ploughman's  daughter,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  officiate  at  the  altar  of  die  Spa- 
nish chapel,  Manchester-square,  it  would  be  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  this,  nor  would  any  one  but  the  most  determined  and  un- 
blushing Munchausen  have  given  such  a  narrative  to  this  werid 
as  truth.     It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  have  said  so  mvch 
of  this  volume,  or  treated  it  in  any  other  strain  than  that  of  mere 
irony  throughout;  but  it  is  yet  more  inexplicably  strange  that  it 
should  ever  have  been,  in  any  quarter,  foreign  or  domestic,  quoted 
and  referred  to  for  correct  intelligence. 
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Abt.  V. — Tragedie  de  Alessandro  Manaoni  Milanese.  II  CofUe 
di  Carmagnuola  e  V  Adekhi.  Aggiuntevi  le  Poesie  varie  dello 
Stesso,  ea  alcnne  prose  sulla  scoria  del  Dramma  Tragieo. 
Firenze.    Presso  Giuseppe  Molini^  1825.    12mo. 

Tub  cause  of  die  apparent  riches  and  real  poverty  of  the  Italian 
drama,  down  to  the  period  of  Alfieri,  has  always  been  among 
those  problems  in  literary  history  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
npon  any  theoretical  principle.  Gifted  with  the  most  acute  and 
attic  perception  of  the  beautiful,  endowed  with  the  strongest 
passions^  encircled  with  the  sublimities  and  graces  both  of  nature 
and  Art,  living  in  a  land  affording  equal  exercise  for  memory  and 
for  hope,  with  annals  rich  in  evil  and  good,  in  battle,  and  fac- 
tion, and  conspiracy,  in  splendid  exhibitions  of  virtue,  and  in 
dark  and  appalling  catastrophes  and  crimes,  the  Italians  seem  of 
all  nations  the  people  among  whom  the  drama  was  likely  to  have 
received  its  most  energetic  developement  and  its  fullest  perfec- 
tion. And  yet  out  of  the  long  file  of  dramas  which,  from  Tris- 
sino  down  to  Alfieri,  have  enjoyed  a  momentary  and  insulated 
popularity,  what  one  has  ever  become  incorporated  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy, — a  familiar  and  popular  inheritance  as  Sfaakspeare's 
are  to  England,  or  those  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  to  Germany? 

"  The  cause  of  this  defect,'^  which  is  admitted  by  the  Italians 
diemselves,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  in  the  present  article, 
to  investigate,  though  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
source  of  the  deficiency  lies  deeper  than  in  those  external  causes 
to  which  it  has  been  attributed ;  and  is  to  be  found  rather  in  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  national  mind,  than  in  those  more  acci- 
dental and  variable  contingencies  with  which  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated by  the  Italians  themselves.  One  cause,  at  least,  to  which 
the  coldness  and  mediocrity  of  the  Italian  tragic  drama  has  been 
mainly  ascribed,  namely,  their  neglect  of  modern  and  national 
materials,  and  their  predilection  for  mythological  and  classical 
subjects,  we  are  sure  has  been  very  highly  overrated.  For,  be- 
sides that  the  example  of  other  countries  shows  that,  in  subjects  of 
diis  nature,  die  whole  range  and  compass  of  the  dramatic  energy 
may  be  successfully  exerted,  it  is  really  not  true  that  subjects  of 
a  modem  kind  have  been  neglected  by  the  Italians.  They  have 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  down  to  the  present  time  \Krith  an  almost  total 
want  of  success.  Without  adverting  to  the  crowd  of  names  of 
minor  rank,  the  Rosmundas  of  Ruccellai,  Cavallerino,  and  Alfieri, 
the  Adriano  of  Luigi  Groto,  the  Tragedies  of  Cuftio,  almost  all 
of  them  fonnded  on  modem  subjects,  the  Torrisniondo  of  the 
gteat  Tasso;  the  repeated  attempts  to  dramatise  the  Guiscardo 
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of  Boccaccio^  the  more  modem  works  of  Count  Pepoli»  Peidbo 
Rnd  Giovanni  Pindemonte,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  want  of 
good  plays  arises  from  other  causes  than  the  frigid  and  intractable 
character  of  classical  subjects.  Nay,  the  example  of  Alfieri  and 
Monti  would  almost  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  genius  of  Italian 
literature  was  hostile  to  the  proper  management  of  subjects  of 
modem  or  national  interest  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
Mary  Stuart,  the  Rosmunda,  the  Congiura  di  Pazzi,  and  the 
Don  Garzia  of  Alfieri,  are  the  least  worthy  of  his  great  name. 
So  also  in  Monti,  the  fiery  spirit  which  had  carried  something  of 
Gothic  freedom  and  vigour  into  the  classical  Mycenae,  and  con- 
densed the  shadowy  superstitions  of  the  Greek  mythology  into 
the  same  appalling  substance  and  distinctness  which  characterise 
the  spectral  creed  of  the  north,  grows  cold  and  lifeless  when  he 
approaches  an  Italian  subject  in  the  Galeotto  Manfredi. 

One  other  supposed  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  Italian 
drama,  and  to  which  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  attribute  far 
greater  weight,  we  may  now  consider  as  fortunately  removed. 
Amidst  the  innovations  which  the  stirring  spirit  of  speculation 
and  experiment,  now  at  work  in  Italy,  has  introduced,  we  have 
to  bail  the  commencement  of  a  dramatic  revolution,  the  effects 
of  which  promise  to  be  far  more  extensive  and  profound  than 
those  produced  by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Alfieri.  Alfieri 
rescued  tlie  drama  of  his  country  from  the  effeminacy  into  which 
it  had  sunk  under  the  Epicurean  dynasty  of  Metastasio  and  Apo»- 
tolo  Zeno,  but  it  was  only  to  rivet  more  firmly  die  conventional 
fetters  which  had  been  imposed  by  Trissino,  and  submissively 
borne  by  his  successors.  His  influence  was  only  personal;  h^ 
system,  wliile  upheld  by  his  own  fiery  and  indomitable  energy, 
fettered  the  mind  as  with  a  spell ;  but  the  talisman  was  broken, 
and  the  nakedness  and  barrenness  of  his  dramatic  principles  waa 
obvious  when  the  sceptre  was  wielded  by  weaker  hands.  Of  ail 
his  modern  imitators,  with  the  exception  of  Monti,  Ruffa,  who 
seems  to  have  imbibed  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  wild 
solitudes  of  Calabria,  is  the  only  one  who  has  left  the  smallest 
impression  on  our  minds.  Naked  and  stoical,  therefore,  as  the 
system  of  Alfieri  was  in  itself,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  delusive  splendour  which  his  vigorous  mind  had  lent  for  a 
time  to  the  rules  of  French  criticism,  should  have  been  speedily 
dissipated  by  the  failure  of  his  imitators :  and  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama  of  other  coun- 
tries in  Italy,  and  the  general  spirit  of  in<)4iiry  and  discussion  on 
all  subjects  of  a  speculative  nature,  should  have  gradually  shaken 
the  authority  of  prescriptive  rules,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  views  in  dra^ 
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nuitic  composilioii.  The  authofity  pf  tke  onities  lias  at  last  beea 
rejected  in  Italy  by  several  authors  of  no  common  taloit,  upos 
grounds  nearly  sinular  to  those  which  have  long  ago  been  tal^en 
up  in  England  and  Germany,  and  several  dramas  have  already 
been  the  result*  which  have  fixed  the  attention  of  Italy  and  even 
of  Europe.  We  hail  thdr  appearance  with  pleasure,  both  be* 
cause  we  think  that  a  very  considerable  change  for  the  better  wUl 
thus  be  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  drama,  as  well  as 
into  its  outward  form;  but  also  because,, in  the  comparison  of  our 
own  with  Italian  dramatic  literature,  the  question  will  in  future 
be  stripped  of  external  differences,  and  we  shall  have  an  op^r- 
tunity  of  witnessing  the  literary  contest  of  two  nations,  acting  on 
the  same  principles  as  to  the  nature  and  means  of  dramatic  illu- 
sion, and  contrasted  with  each  other  in  the  character  of  their 
productions,  not  by  the  operations  of  levelling  and  arbitrary  rules, 
but  only  by  the  subtler  and  more  interesting  distinctions  of  nar 
tional  feelings,  associations,  and  habits  of  thought. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  school  in  Italy  stands  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola  and  the 
Adelchi,  who,  after  the  most  elaborate  and  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject,  has  declared  himself  a  devoted  adherent  to  the 
system  on  which  our  national  drama  has  been  framed,  and  who 
has  '*  made  signal  of  his  faidi"  by  the  publication  of  two  trage- 
dies, unquestionably  superior  to  any  which  Italy  has  produced 
since  the  Aristodemo  of  Monti,  both  founded  on  subjects  of  a 
national  character,  and  unfettered  in  their  construction  by  the 
meration  of  classical  rules.  But  while  Manzoni  repels  the 
French  rules  as  arbitrary  and  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
drama,  he  is  by  no  means  a  Romaniko  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
controversial  term.  In  some  points  he  differs  essentially  from 
the  German  critics,  while  in  others,  while  he  substantially  agrees 
with  them  in  their  conclusions,  he  arrives  at  them  by  different  rea- 
sonings. We  shall  endeavour  to  state  what  are  his.  views  upon 
the  subject,  as  they  appear  from  his  prefaces  or  his  works  them- 
selves. 

We  believe  even  the  French  critics  have  now.  given  up  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  as  separate  and  independent  canons 
flowing  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  vraisemblance  of 
the  play.  On  this  ground,  indeed,  the  argument  for  these  uni- 
ties was  untenable  from  the  first.  The  very  concession  with 
which  they  set  out,  that  the  three  hours  really  occupied  in  the 
representation  might,  by  a  mental  operation  of  the  spectator,  be 
extended  to  twenty-four,  and  the  space  represented  by  the  scene 
exchanged  for  any  other  within  a  hundred^  paces  of  the  first,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  reality  as  the  standard  of  dramatic  illusion. 
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mmi  imdioeA  it  a  iWBre  qu6i^ii  of  degree, — how  te  the  mind 
coald  extend  its  grasp  over  space  and  time.  And  the  condusiTe 
argument  of  Johnson,  which  showed  that  Ae  whole  doctrine  of 
vrammbUmce  proceeded  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  iUusion  contemplated  or  produced  by  scenic  repre- 
sentation, has  consigned  &e  greater  part  of  French  criticism  on 
this  subject  to  merited  oblivion  or  ridicule.  We  are  aware  of  no 
English  author  of  eminence  who  has  lately  bf  en  disposed  to  re- 
vive the  argument,  with  the  exception  of  Bynm,  and  his  heresies, 
we  diink,  are  not  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted,  since  be 
himself  was  satisfied  by  announcing  without  defending  his  prin- 
ciplee ;  and  his  practical  success,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
ajdendour  of  Sardanapalus,  is  at  least  of  die  most  questionable 
nature.* 

The  only  stand  indeed  which  is  now  made,  even  in  France,  for 
the  unities  of  place  and  time,  is  upon  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
Voltaire,  though  we  observe  most  of  the  iudicious  French  critics 
in  adopting  the  idea  have  wisely  laid  aside  the  singularly  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  by  which  that  clever  but  superficial  critic  had 
attempted  to  establish  it.  The  course  now  adopted  is  to  deduce 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  as  consequences  of  the  unity  of 
action,  and  to  represent  them  not  as  separate  principles  flowing 
from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  reality  of  representation,  but 
as  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  dramatic  unity  of  subject. 
This  is  a  far  more  ingenious  and  plausible  ground  than  that  ori« 
ginally  taken  up  by  Comeille ;  because,  allowing  the  French  to 
define  unity  of  action  in  their  own  way,  the  other  unities  would 
unquestionably  follow  as  corollaries  from  the  admission  of  their 
deiinition. 

*  There  caiinot  be  a  doubt,  we  think,  that  Bjron*s  atUchnient  to  tlie  anities  waa  an 
idea  borrowed  from  Alfieri.  The  same  contrast  between  the  character  of  the  man  and 
of  the  system  he  adopted  occtirred  in  the  Piedmontese ; — while  of  Byron's  admiration  of 
Alfieri,  and  tmttation  of  hit  wrkSnga,  his  later  prodoctioDs  teem  with  instances.  This 
is  peculiarly  visible  in  the  tragedies.  We  certainly  are  not  inclined,  in  general,  to  put 
much  faith  in  parallelism,  but  we  would  ask  oar  readers  whether  coincidences  sach  as 
tliese  are  likely  to  be  accidental. 

Deep  vengeance  is  the  dau^iier  of  deep  silence. 

JUomo  FalMTo. 
Alta  viiidetta 
D*  alto  Silenzio  e  figlia. 

Con^ymu  A  Pitoi* 

Wbea  Bertran  entreats  forgiveness  of  the  conspirators, 

hrduL  Ber.  1 4ie  and  pvdon  thee ! 

Caltniaro.  I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 

In  the  Ps^intcf  the  dying  brothers  address  each  other. 

Eieoclt,  lo  more 

E  ancor  tl  abliorro. 
PttMctt  xo  novD,  e  a  te  peroono. 


AH  pwtias,  classic  or  itmanlic*  agpEw  in  Iheoiy^.tlNtt  dmt 
must  be  nuitj  of  acUon.  That  it  does  not  mean  a  single  inct* 
dent,  asi  absurdly  said  by  Boileau,*  the  French  thmnselves^  ira 
suppose,  are  willing  to  admit;  at  least,  a  play  founded  on  sach  a 
pniiciple  is  yet  only  in  the  Ust  of  possible  entities.  What  then 
IS  it  that  constitutes  unity  1  In  selecting  a  series  or  combination 
of  actions,  where  is  the  artist  to  begin  and  to  end  )  This  is  the 
difficulty-- unquestionably  one  of  considerable  magnitude:  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  to  the  more  extensive  stndy 
and  deeper  thought,  which  the  solution  of  the  question  demands 
from  the  romantic  than  the  classic  dramatist,  thirt  the  arbitrary 
and  sweeping  rule  of  the  French  stage  was  adopted  at  first,  and 
is  still  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  Men  have  always  been  prone 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  investigating  particular  cases  by 
the  hasty  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  then  to  persuade  them* 
selves  ^t  their  artificial  limits  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  are  of  universal  application*  The  French  cut  the 
knot  at  once  thus.  Unity  of  action  is  necessary.  No  action  can 
possess  dramatic  unity  if  its  duration  exceed  twenty-four  hours, 
or  its  locality  extend  to  more  than  a  hundred  paces  aroimd  the 
stage«  The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  therefore  involved  in 
the  definition  of  the  former  unity.  The  advantages  of  this  tranr 
chant  system  are  in  a  certain  sense  sufficiently  obvious.  While  the 
poet  acted  upon  it,  he  knew  he  was ''  within  the  rules ;''  the  critic 
could  lay  no  hand  upon  him ;  he  pleaded  them  as  excuses  for  de- 
fects, and  as  strongly  enhancing  his  claim  to  approbation  where 
he  succeeded ;  the  critic,  in  his  turn,  had  a  ready  and  infallible 
standard  by  which  the  dramatic  fitness  and  arrangement  of  a  sub- 
ject could  be  tried;  while  the  very  spectators  felt  themselves 
placed  upon  a  level  with  the  learned,  and  were  at  once  enabled  to 
speak  ex  cathedra  by  a  system  sa  compendious  and  popular  in  its 
application. 

But  is  there  such  a  connexion  between  the  dramatic  unity  of 
an  action,  and  the  particular  portion  of  time  and  space  with  which 
it  is  associated  by  the  French  ?  Is  it  really  possible  for  even  a 
Frenchman  to  say  that  the  mind, — the  "  pervading  and  far-dart^ 
ing  mind/'  can  trace  the  connexion  of  events,  and  matntain  the 
dmin  of  interest,  only  within  so  limited  a  range  ?  Is  it  even  true, 
diat  it  will  necessarily  trace  them  more  easily  when  circumscribed 
by  this  artificial  boundary  ? 

No  one,  we  think,  who  has  taken  any  comprehensive  view  of  the 
efements  that  constitute  dramatic  unity,  can  suppose  that  its  con- 
nexion with  time  and  space  is  of  this  nature.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  necessary  connexi<m  be- 

t  Qv'aa  m  jMr,  qn'co  ao  Inn,  va  aenf  kit  accMipii,  kc. 
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tween  tbem.  at  all;  at  least  we  can  conceive  Ae  idea  of  a  drama 
extending  over  an  almost  unlimited  portion  of  time  and  space, 
and  .yet  possessing  a  sufficient  unity  of  interest^  to  use  tbe  judi- 
cious teim  of  La  Motte,  to  awaken  and  to  keep  possession  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectators.  But  in  a  question  which  must  always 
be  referred  ultimately  to  common  sense,  it  is  unnecessary  to  put 
extreme  cases.  To  a  certain  extent  we  think  there  is  a.  connexion 
between  the  unities ;  for  we  are  willing  to  grant,  that  in  an  ex- 
tremely short  space  of  time,  and  in  an  extremely  limited  range  of 
scene,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  unity  of  interest  will  be 
preserved,  than  in  a  subject  extending  over  an  indefinite  portion  of 
time  and  space.  But  that  the  preservation  of  the  dramatic  unity 
of  action  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  peculiar  limitation  of 
the  French,  or  with  an^  assignable  period  whatever,  we  certainly 
deny.  As  the  French  hmitation  does  not  in  itself  create  or  secure 
the  unity  of  action,  (since  events  the  most  unconnected^  and  emo- 
tions the  most  contradictory,  may  be  crowded  within  that  section 
of  life,)  BO  we  are  convinced  it  is  in  no  way  necessarily  impaired 
by  over-stepping  that  boundaiy,  but  depends  on  principles  fsr 
more  profound  than  any  such  arbitrary  admeasurement  of  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  presupposing  in  the  dramatist  a  far  greater 
de^;ree  of  study  and  patient  reflection  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their 
philosophy. 

This  more  comprehensive  system  considers  the  unity  of  action 
as  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  not  in  their 
|>roximity  to  each  other  in  time  and  space.  It  lies,  in  their  rela- 
tion as  causes  and  effects^  connected  with  some  one  action  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  awaken  a  dramatic  interest*  Unity  of  action 
in  its  strict  sense,  perhaps,  does  not  exist  in  nature,  for  in  the 
chain  of  human  existence  no  one  action  stands  altogether  insulated 
and  distinct;  but  there  exists  an  approximation  to  it  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Some  events  are  connected  with  each 
other  so  closely,  and  with  others  so  remotely,  that  the  mind  de- 
lights to  abstract  those  which  bear  the  obvious  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  from  those  which  seem  to  cling  to  them  by  little  more 
than  mere  juxta-position  in  time  and  space,  and  to  view  them  as 
forming  one  dramatic  series  or  action.  The  dramatic  poet,  there- 
fore, chooses  a  series  of  events  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  so  slenderly  with  others  which  have  preceded,  which  accom- 

Eany,  or  which  follow  them,  that  they  strike  the  mind  as  an  insu- 
lted and  independent  whole,— 'the  gradual  evolution  of  some 
great  design,  the  slowly  maturing  punishment  of  some  atrocious 
crime,  the  developement  of  some  profound  principle  of  character 
or  morals,  the  illustration  of  some  obscure  but  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man.    One  leading  and  connecting  idea  pervades 
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the  pieto,  which  like  die  courae  of  a  broad  river  is  st8l  kept  in 
aigbt>  receiviag  the  tributary  streams  in  its  passage,  and  mining 
them  all  in  its  capacious  bed.  Thus  almost  every  act  of  Hamlet 
contains  materials  for  a  tragedy  constructed  on  ^  principles  of 
die  -French  stage,  but  those  croMrded  and  ever-varying  incidents 
are  all  harmonized  and  connected  by  their  relation  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hero ;  and  perhaps  no  dramatic  piece,  when  considered 
in  this  light,  possesses  a  clearer  or  more  complete  unity  of  ac- 
tion. The  struggles  of  a  mind  on  which  a  task  has  been  imposed, 
to  which  its  powers  are  felt  to  be  inadequate,  the  efforts  by  which 
it  rouses  itself  to  action,  the  external  circumstances  which  set  in 
motion  its  springs  of  speculation,  the  waverings  and  the  doubts 
that  '  •  sickly  o*er  its  resolutions,''  leaving  it  ever  planning  and 
purposing,  ever  advancing  only  to  recede;  these  are  die  ties 
which  bind  together  the  mass  of  incidents,  give  order  and  con- 
nexion to  die  whole,  and  carry  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from 
die  commencement  to  the  conclusion  with  an  interest  far  more 
vivid  and  more  unceasing,  dian  any  which  could  be  produced  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  mere  catastrophe  of  an  action,  rendered 
ilitelli^ible  in  its  previous  stages  only  by  tedious  and  improbable 
narrations. 

With  these  views  as  to  the  unity  of  action,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  should  be  much  startled  even  by  the  case  which  Boileau  se* 
lects  as  the  object  of  his  ridicule.*  Certain  we  are,  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time  which,  in  this  case,  must  pass  away 
between  the  successive  incidents  which  could  render  die  subject 
unfit  for  the  stage.  Even  upon  romantic  principles  such  a  subject 
would  be  objectionable ;  for  ^ere  would  be  the  necessity  of 
introducing  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  hero,  during  which,  we 
cannot  suppose  him  influenced  by  any  of  those  emotions  or  con-* 
nstent  views  which  are  necessary  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator  and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  piece,  or  affected  with 
any  feelings  which  might  not  be  as  effectually  conveyed  by  subse- 
quent  narrative  as  by  direct  representation?  So  also  in  Shak- 
speare's  Winter's  Tale,  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfy,  and  in  the 
Aurora  en  Capocabana  of  Calderon,  where  successive  generations 
are  introduced  upon  the  stage,  it  is  not  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
over  which  the  drama  is  made  to  extend  that  shocks  us,  but  the 
want  of  coherence  in  the  events,  and  of  subserviency  to  a  eqmmon 
end.  Calderon's  wild  play  En  este  mundo  todo  es  verdady  todo 
meniira,  in  which  the  unities  are  set  at  defiance — is  confused, 
dreamy,  and  unintelligible  in  thebighest  degree,  but  is  it  simplified 
or  reduced  to  any  real  unity  of  interest  when  suBjected  to  classic 
mles  in  the  Heraclius  of  Comeille?     In  short,  unity  depends  en- 

•  Enfant-an  premier  acte  it  iNtrbon  so  dernier. 
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tirely  on  die  ohartcter  of  Ae  subject  itself,  and  its  mode  of  treiit- 
meiit;  and  in  the  cases  ftboYe*nientioned,  the  defect  of  unity 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  suddenly  transferring  those  sympadiies 
which  had  been  awakened  in  favour  of  one  set  of  characters  to 
another;  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  drama  beyond  the  extent  of  human  life.  This  is  always 
starding  and  disagreeable.  In  the  mimic  life  of  the  drama,  as  in 
real  life,  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  making  our  affections  hereditary, 
and  in  entering  into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  son  as  we  had 
done  into  those  of  the  parents.  And  although  we  do  not  conceive 
that  even  a  substitution  of  this  nature,  if  linked  to  the  first  by  any 
oominon  principle  arising  out  of  the  particular  moral  end  and  object 
of  the  drama  (as,  for  instance,  the  fulfilment  of  some  fatal  destmy, 
affecting,  as  in  the  Greek  drama,  successive  generations,)  is  ne- 
cessarily destructive  of  tfie  unity  of  the  piece,  still  we  think  that 
the  poet  who  mdtes  choice  of  such  a  ground-work  needlessly, 
suhgecta  himself  to  difliculties  and  dangers  as  embarrassing,  at 
least,  as  any  that  could  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  system  of  the 
unities.  But  we  can  anticipate  no  general  objection  to  extend  the 
dramatic  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  life  of 
the  hero,  during  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  think  and  act  for 
himself;  provided  the  nature  of  the  main  event  represented,  or  the 
main-  idea  developed  in  the  piece,  is  one  whidi  is  consistent  with 
and  requires  so  extensive  a  duration. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  Manzoni  goes  quite  so  far.  In 
practice  he  certainly  does  not;  and  even  in  theory  he  is  cautious 
of  laying  down  general  propositions,  or  of  defining  exactly  die 
fimits  of  dramatic  free-will.  He  is,  in  fact,  laudably  anxious  to 
make  converts  to  his  system  among  his  countrymen,  and  judi- 
ciously adverse  to  anything  which  might  startle  by  its  unnecessary 
eclat.  The  inconveniences  of  the  unities,  he  justly  thinks,  may 
be  avoided  witfiout  substituting  license  for  liberty.  The  main 
efil  of  the  system  is,  that  it  aftects  not  merely  the  externals  but 
die  fond  of  the  drama ;  necessitating  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
certain  subjects,  occasioning  even  in  these  an  unnatural  compres- 
sion of  incidents  within  the  statutory  period ;  excluding  passions 
and  feelingsionly  in  their  last  and  frequently  their  most  odious, 
and  least  dramatic  results,  and  annihilating  almost  entirely  the 
actual  representation  of  the  mental  waverings,  the  inconsequent 
resolves,  the  doubts,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  and  struggles,  by  which 
the  catastrophe  is  gradually  prepared,  and  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor, agitated  by  the  successive  feelings  which  sway  the  bosom  of 
the  protagonist,  feels  the  solemn  and  appalling  close  as  the  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  result  of  the  previous  dramatic  expo- 
'^ion.     All  this  is  inconsistent  with  that  parsimonious  allowance 
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of  **  ttme  and  tbe  hour''  which  is  ifeslt  out  by  the  French  com- 
ilieQtators  on  the  Stagyrite,  but  all  this  may  be  attained  ia  an  end* 
less  variety  of  subjects  without  exceediug  the  bouadaiy  of  huaan 
life ;  and  we  think  Manzoni  has  shown  his  judgment  in  avoiding 
all  such  extremes,  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  his  ideas  of  unity  of 
action  as  exemplified  in  both  his  plays  savour,  in  one  respect;  of 
tbe  precisian.  Though  be  permits  himself  a  sufficient  license  as 
to  the  exten9ion  of  time  and  space,  we  think  he  has  been  need* 
lessly  anxious  to  simplify  and  insulate  the  plot  of  his  dramas.  Now, 
as  he  himself  admits  that  no  one  action  stands  naturally  aq[>arate 
from  others  in  real  life,  but  is  connected  with  the  rest  by  endless 
ramifications,  we  think  that  the  introduction  of  subsidiary  inci- 
dents, while  it  would  have  increased,  or  in  no  shape  diminished 
the  probability  of  the  plot,  would  have  imparted  a  richness  and 
variety  to  his  plays  which  they  at  present  want.  As  they  stand, 
there  is  a  nakedness  and  baldness  of  incident  about  diem,  almost 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  resolution  of  sequestrating  iVom 
the  piece  everything  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  catas- 
trophe. The  error  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension of  dividing  the  interest  by  a  double  plot.  Wherever  th&se 
episodes  hold  a  divided  empire  with  the  main  action,  Manzoni 
decides  with  truth,  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  piece  is 
desultory,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Ingeniously  as  Dryden 
thought  he  had  blended  the  double  plot  of  his  Spanbh  Fryar,  the 
union  is  felt  to  be  perplexing  and  undramatic.  Perhaps  the 
combination  of  the  scenes  at  Belmont  with  the  danger  of  Antonio, 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  still  more  ingeniously  contrived^ 
yet  the  example  we  believe  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  imitate; 
and  certainly  the  triple  distraction  of  attention  produced  by  the 
third  plot  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  injures  the  effect  of  the  play. 
Still  more  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  when  the  connexion  of  the 
two  plots  is  almost  entirely  casual,  as  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing ;  or  when  they  are  all  of  nearly  equal  interest,  as  in  the 
three  distinct  plots  which  cross  and  confuse  each  other  in  Cer- 
vantes' Iraio  de  ArgeL  But  it  must  always  be  a  question  whe- 
ther, in  the  course  of  five  acts,  the  attention  can  be  kept  awake 
by  a  chain  of  events,  in  which  the  links  must  necessarily  be  so  re- 
mote, as  is  likely  to  be  tbe  case  on  such  a  system  as  that  of  Man- 
zoni, and  whether  the  fault  of  a  divided  interest  will  not  be  more 
readily  pardoned  than  that  of  its  occasional  cessation.  In  the 
drama,  as  in  everything  eb 


**  Tous  les  genres  sent  bons,  bors  le  genre  ennuyeux.*' 
In  another  principle  of  Mansoni,  in  which  he  differs  entirely  from 
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|Ih»  adherents  of  the  romantic  school,  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  fainiy  namely,  his  rejection  of  the  union  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  in  the  same  drama.  Much  we  are  aware  may  be  said  in 
Ikvour  of  this  alliance.  Even  on  the  Greek  stage  their  separation 
was  by  no  means  of  that  absolute  nature  which  is  contended  for 
by  the  French  critics.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  a  strong  tinge 
of  the  ludicrous  is  infused  into  tfie  cowardice  of  Ulysses ;  and 
the  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  with  all  deference  to  Father  Bru- 
moy,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  tragi-comedy,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  rather  be  said  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  farce. 
The  conception  of  Hercules,  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  lamen- 
tation for  her 

"  Whom  Jove*s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave. 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  tho'  pale  and  faint, — 

eating,  drinking,  singing,  and  uttering  drunken  aphorisms  in  a  room 
by  himself,  is  calculated,  we  think,  to  relax  the  muscles  of  any  ordi- 
nary reader.  Still  greater  examples  may  be  found  nearer  home. 
With  the  recollection  of  Shakspeare  and  our  own  dramatists  in 
our  minds,  we  feel  the  danger  of  theorizing  on  the  subject,  but 
we  must  candidly  confess,  diat  the  intimate  and  almost  inextri- 
cable union  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic  in  the  scenes  of  Shak- 
speare, has  always  been  to  us  a  stumbling-block  of  offence.  The 
same  endless  admixture  of  base  quibbles  and  scurrile  jokes  with 
the  most  tragic  incidents  is  the  principal  drawback  on  our  admi- 
ration of  Calderon.  Yet  even  he,  more  judicious  in  this  respect 
than  our  own  dramatist,  abated  in  his  mythological  and  classical 
plays  much  of  that  license  which  he  had  permitted  himself  in  the 
Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada.  Johnson*s  defence  of  this  union, 
founded  on  the  remark  that  the  comic  is  found  thus  blended  widi 
the  tragic  in  most  of  the  events  of  common  life,  by  no  means 
removes  the  objection;  for  the  question  is,  whether  even  in  real 
life,  and  in  reference  to  a  spectator,  their  being  so  combined  is 
not.  injurious  to  unity  of  feeling,  and  whether  the  effect  of  the 
predominating  feeling  would  not  be  increased  by  abstracting  it 
from  what  we  feel  to  be  its  opposite  and  contradictory  emotion. 
Still  less  do  we  think  that  Schlegel's  idea  is  well  founded,  that 
the  comic  is  introduced  as  tempering  the  vehemence  of  the  tragic 
emotion,  and  composing  the  mind  for  its  recurrence;  for  the 
plain  answer  is,  that  a  tragic  subject  so  uniformly  painful  as  to 
require  such  assistance  is  unfitted  for  representation.  "  Lutte  e 
lamenti  e  lagrimosi  lai"  are  not  the  only  materials  of  which  tra- 
gedy is  made.  The  main  part  of  the  piece  must  deal  with  inci- 
dents and  feelings,  grave  indeed  and  dignified,  affecting  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart,  but  with  no  such  oppressive  and  over- 
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poWering  scmtow  as  requires  to  be  neutralized  by  a  sadden  infusion 
t>f  gaiety  and  mirth.    And  although  the  adoption  of  this  system 
has  been  defended  by  German  critics,  we  find  >that  the  best  and 
purest  specimens  of  their  own  drama  have  been  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  everything  intentionally  ludicrous  from 
the  sphere  of  Tragedy.    They  allow  the  inferior  personages  of 
'die  drama  to  speak  with  their  natural  rudeness,  and  to  discard  the 
usgjuipedalia  verba  of  French  confidents;  but  they  know  that  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  superiors,  and  more  especially  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  of  passion,  servants  or  peasants  neither  laugh  nor 
quibble.     Schiller  has  allowed  the  introduction  of  such  scenes 
very  rarely,  and  has  been  most  anxious  to  prevent  any  collision  of 
the  familiarities  of  common  life  with  the  more  dignified  and  im- 
passioned parts  of  the  drama.    They  are  occasionally  introduced, 
as  in  the  banquet  scene  in  the  Piccolomini,  as  the  means  of 
offering  to  us  the  views  and  characters  of  the  higher  agents  of  the 
drama^  but  they  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  scene  and  me  attention 
of  the  reader  only  while  the  confusion  and  revelry  of  the  banquet 
fill  the  background.    Goethe  has  gone  rather  farther  in  his  Goetz, 
and  Egmont;  but  the  question  must  always  be,-^oes  the  fami* 
iiarityor  quaintness  of  the  dial(^ue  produce  in  these  pieces  .n 
ludicrous  effect,  and  is  it  systematically  and  intentionally  comic? 
To  us  it  appears  very  much  the  reverse.    Milliner  is  the  only 
modem  dramatist  of  note,  who  has  upon  principle  interwoven  the 
conceits  and  points  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderoh  with  the  texture 
of  his  tragic  dialogue  in  the  Yngurd  and  the  Albaneserin;  and 
Immerman  in  his  Edwin,  and  in  that  most  shadowy  and  unintel- 
ligible of  dramas,  the  Cardenio  and  Celinda,*  the  only  one  who 
bas  ventured  to  introduce  a  systematic  interchange  of  comic  and 
tragic  scenes.     And  we  scarcely  think  that  the  success  of  either 
of  these  authors  in  these  particulars  is  likely  to  produce  many 
imitations.     At  all  events,  even  if  the  system  were  less  exposed 
to  theoretical  objections,  such  instances  convince  us,  that  in 
practice,  this  alliance  of  the  comic  and  tragic  muse  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  hazardous;  and  that  Manzoni  has  wisely  avoided 
an  attempt  in  which  success  was  so  precarious,  and  in  which  his 
failure,  if  he  did  fail,  must  have  been  so  lamentably  complete. 

On  the  whole,  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  than  the  general  views  which  he  entertains  in 
theory  as  to  the  object  and  character  of  the  drama.  It  is  time 
that  our  readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they 
have  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  Conte  di  Carmagnuola  and 
the  Adelchi.  Our  notice  of  the  first  of  these,  however,  mast  be 
Extremely  brief.     It  has  already  been  shortly  introduced  to  the 

*  A  lifiwdamento  of  Uie  old  play  of  Gryphos,  like  Amini's  "  H«Ue  und  JeruMleio.^' 
VOL.  I.  MO.  I.  L 
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natiee  of  tlie  Britiab  public  in  the  Quarterly  Review;  and  elr 
thouf^  Goethe,  who  had  previously  ooticed  the  piece  with  extieme 
approbation  in  the  "  Kunst  und  Alterthum/'  (vol.  ii.  part  uL 
p«  3d.)  has  vnritten  an  animated  and  somewhat  intemperate  reply 
to  the  strictures  contained  in  that  critique,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  opinion  there  expressed  is  well  founded  in  the  maii^ 
and  that  Goethe  has  either  nusapprehended  or  mistated  its  mean- 
ingin  his  Commentary.  (Vol.  iii.  pt.  iL  p.  60.) 

Tlie  play  is  founded  on  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
Venice  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incidents  as  they  are 
febted  have  been  almost  literally  transferred  to  the  stage.  The  hero 
is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
•ervioe  of  Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  and,  by  his  distin- 
gnished  military  talents,  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  and 
consolidating^  the  dynasty  of  his  tyrannical  master.  But  his 
popularity  with  the  soldiery,  his  abilities  in  the  field,  and  his  bold 
and  uncompromising  temper  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  conunand,  and  leaving  Milan,  he  took 
refuge  in  Venice,  where  he  vras  received  with  distinction.  The 
assistance  of  Venice  was  at  this  time  solicited  by  the  Florentine^, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Duke,  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  renowned  leader  in  the  fugitive  Carmagnuola  strongly  deter* 
mined  them  to  the  alliance.  The  play  opens  Just  as  an  attempt 
had  been  unsuccessfully  made  upon  the  life  of  Carmagnuola  by 
an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  and  the  senate,  convinced  by  this  event 
that  all  ties  between  the  Count  and  his  former  master  are  for  ever 
broken,  are  deliberating  about  his  nomination  to  the  command. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  events  which  from 
this  point  conduct  us  to  the  catastrophe  in  the  fall  of  Carmag- 
nuola. His  election  takes  place,  but  not  without  opposition 
from  those  who  foresaw  that  m  the  newly  appointed  general  the 
state  would  meet  with  no  slavish  instrument  of  her  will.  His 
friend  who  had  supported  his  cause  in  the  senate,  himself  trembles 
at  die  prospect  of  the  dangerous  collision  between  the  will  of  the 
state  and  that  of  its  generd,  and  endeavours  to  impress  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  prudence  and  caution.  The  second  act  conducts 
us  to  the  field.  The  warlike  career  of  the  Count  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  a  decisive  batde  is  at  hand.  In  the  enemy's  camp 
divisions  and  dissensions  prevail  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  attack^ 
which  at  last  terminate  in  the  resolution  to  give  battle*  They 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  laid  for  them  by  the  Count,  their  impe- 
tuosity  leads  them  to  ruin,  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Maclodio 
seems  to  have  for  ever  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Milanese. 
But  the  principles  of  opposition  between  the  individual  character 
of  the  Count,  and  the  policy  of  die  government  of  which  he  is 
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die  inttrament,  be|;hi  to  develope  dienuelTes  with  die  thiid  aol. 
Hie  senate  of  Venice  appears  as  it  were  in  die  camp  of  Catmag* 
nuola,  in  the  persons  of  two  of  its  commissaries,  who  dictate  to 
die  impetnons  leader  the  course  which  he  is  to  pnrsue;  and  all 
the  native  obstinacy  and  hauteur  of  his  character  are  embodied 
in  the  brief  and  contemptuous  tone  of  his  refusal*  He  proceeds, 
ncytwidiataiiding  their  remonstrances,  to  set  at  liberty  his  prisoners* 
a  practice  r^idarly  adopted  b^  die  Condottieri  of  die  tunes,  and 
onginatinff,  in  all  probability,  in  the  propensity  of  mereenaries  to 
prolong  mose  wars  by  whidi  they  alone  were  the  gainers*  Has 
banghtiness  had  already  awakened  the  jealous  pride,  and  his 
conduct  now  rouses  the  suspicions  of  me  republic.  An  un* 
saccessful  attempt  upon  Cremona,  by  Trevisani  die  commander 
of  the  Venedan  fleet,  in  which  Carmagnuirfa,  deceived  by  tho 
manceuvres  of  the  enemy,  arrives  too  late  to  participate,  confirms 
the  impressions  produced  by  his  previous  conduct.  His  ruin  is 
resolved  on.  The  deliberadons  of  die  council  on  diis  subject 
and  dieir  resolution  to  decoy  dieir  victim  to  Venice,  under  pre» 
text  of  consulting  him,  occupy  die  greater  part  of  die  fonrdi  act^ 
which  closes  with  the  delivery  of  the  senate's  message  to  tho 
Count,  and  his  immediate  announcement  of  hb  intention  to 
comply  with  die  summons,  and  repair  to  Venice.  His  fate  now 
hastens  to  its  accomplishment.  He  appears  before  the  senate. 
The  mask  of  dissimulation,  which  is  worn  at  the  commencement 
of  die  scene,  is  soon  cast  aside,  and  the  Count  is  condemned. 
The  fatel  news  is  communicated  to  his  wife  and  dau^ter  by  his 
faitfaful  friend,  and  die  piece  closes  with  his  parting  with  diesa 
beloved  relatives  in  prison  before  his  execution. 

Thus  the  main  idea  which  gives  unity  to  die  piece  is  the  con^ 
test  between  the  rash  and  hau^ty  confidence  of  Carmagnoola, 
and  the  suspicious  and  calculating  policy  of  die  most  despotic  of 
republics.  But  it  must  occur,  we  thiid^,  to  every  one  that  aft 
action  so  simple  and  unvaried,  and  so  severely  insulated  from  all 
snbddiary  and  domestic  incidents,  never  could  be  extended 
through  five  acts  widiout  necessitating  die  frequent  substitution 
of  long  and  rhetorical  declamation  for  the  more  nervous  and 
concentrated  expression,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  ra{Md.and 
complicated  plot.  In  iact,  if  we  lay  out  of  view  the  supposed 
duration  of  the  piece,  and  die  changes  from  Venice  to  the  camp 
of  Carmagnuola,  die  piece  is  in  every  other  point  framed  with  % 
Grecian  severity  and  nakedness  of  outline.  The  impetuous  cha* 
racter  of  Carmagnuola  is  exhibited  in  none  of  its  domestic  relar 
tions,  and  the  cc4lision  between  die  fiery  elements  of  his  temper 
and  the  cold  flinty  character  of  the  Venetian  senate  is  the  sing^le 
point  upon  which  die  interest  of  the  piece  is  rested.    The  basis, 

l2 
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we*  thank,  is  bj  far  too  narrow  to  support  the  saperstructore 
which  has  been  raised  i^>on  it ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
Manzoni  has  experienced  in  extending  his  materials  to  a  sufficient 
length  is  obvious  throughout,  and  more  particularly  in  the  second 
and  foinrth  acts  of  the  play. 

But  though  we  think  die  subject  is  radically  defective,  as  ex- 
cluding most  of  those  resources,  the  admission  of  which  forms  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  romantic  drama,  we  must  admit  that 
Manzoni  has  effected  wonders  with  his  limited  materials.  Car- 
magnuola  himself,  bom  a  shepherd,  bred  in  the  camp,  accom- 
plished only  in  arms,  versed  in  no  stratagems  but  those  of  war» 
guided  only  by  his  own  will,  fearing  nothing,  suspecting  nodiing, 
tt  a  striking  portrait,  and  it  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  spirit 
of  political  mtrigue  as  embodied  in  Marino,  cold,  calculating, 
exclusive,  yet  never  contemptible,  because  its  anxieties  and  aims 
are  not  personal,  but  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  republic; 
advocating  existing  institutions  and  immemorial  usages;  looking 
with  suspicion  on  every  spirit  that  bears  the  impress  of  deter- 
mination and  free«will;  and  regarding  Carmagnuola  as  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  employed  while  useful,  and 
to  be  destroyed  with  indifference  when  it  begins  to  be  dangerous. 
To  this  national  or  local  spirit  is  opposed  the  representation  of 
a  nobler,  more  generous,  and  more  universal  policy  in  Marco. 
He,  too,  acknowledges  the  force  of  those  considerations  which  in 
Marino  overshadow  and  extinguish  the  warm  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, but  in  him  they  are  tempered  and  restrained  by  an  irre- 
pressible and  enduring  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  man's  nature, 
a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
subject  and  the  state,  and  an  enthusiasm-for  the  great  and  good, 
which  his  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  the  secrets  of  state 
policy  have  controlled,  but  have  been  unable  to  deaden  or 
destroy. 

Among  die  remaining  characters,  that  of  the  veteran  Pergola 
is  the  most  happily  sketched.  We  see  him  only  in  a  smgle  scene; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  place  before  us  the  whole  outlme  of  the 
character  of  the  warrior,  old  in  battles,  fai^seeing  and  cautious 
in  his  views,  but  resuming  all  the  fire  and  something  of  the  rash- 
ness of  his  youth  when  taxed  with  cowardice  by  the  hotheaded 
Fortebraccio.  The  disputes  of  the  chiefs  in  this  scene,  which 
precedes  the  battle  of  Maclodio,  their  quarrel,  and  their  frank  and 
noble  reconciliation  appear  to  us  among  the  most  effective  pas- 
sages of  the  play.  Ihe  characters  of  the  two  commissaries  are 
also  happily  distinguished  by  delicate,  yet  perceptible,  shades  of 
difference.  The  first,  confident  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  go-- 
vennnent  which  he  represents,- feels  nothing  but  aistonishment  at 
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the  audacity  of  the  Count,  and  is  prepared  immediately  to  dis- 
charge upon  his  head  the  whole  thunders  of  the  republic;  but 
the  other  sees  that  within  the  camp  of  Carmagnuola  its  bolts  fall 
harmless,  and  determines  to  effect  by  disguise  and  circumvention 
what  his  more  impetuous  colleague  would  have  attempted  by 
force.  Of  the  female  characters  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  for 
Manzoni  has  intentionally  excluded  them  from  all  share  in  the 
action  of  his  drama.  They  are  introduced  i:.  the  last  two  scenes 
merely  to  complete  the  picture,  and  to  share  in  a  catastrophe,  in 
the  progress  of  which  they  have  had  no  influence  or  participation. 

The  chief  fault  in  the  character  of  the  dialogue  is,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poverty  of  incident,  it  is  frequently  diffuse  and 
rhetorical,  instead  of  brief  and  dramatic.  Even  with  all  this  too, 
the  poet  has  been  obliged  to  lengthen  his  second  act  by  a  chorus, 
which^  though  objectionable  on  the  score  of  dramatic  fitness,  is 
undoubtedly,  as  a  lyric  composition,  without  a  rival  in  modem 
Italian  poetry.  This  magnificent  ode  has  already  been  admirably 
translated  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  47,)  to  which  we  beg 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  thoush  the  speeches 
are  occasionally  somewhat  languid  and  elaborate,  the  play  abounds 
with  passages  of  high  poetical  excellence.  We  can  afford  room 
only  for  a  few  lines. 

The  foUowinjg  is  Carmagnuola's  reply  to  the  commissary,  who 
had  accused  him  of  rendering  the  victoiy  vain  by  liberating  his 
prisoners. 

" That  word  I  heard  before — 

I  need  not  hear  it  once  again.    It  comes 
'  Fretting  mine  ear,  as  would  an  insect's  sting. 
That  sUll,  though  brushed  away,  comes  buzzing  back 
With  its  importunate  hum. 

The  victory  vain ! — 
What  when  the  ground  is  beuped  vritb  df^ad,  .tke  r^ 
Discouraged  and  dispersed — toe  noblest.  army*-r*. 
With  which  were  it  but  mine,  and  mine  indeed 
And  re-united  now, — this- Italy 
I  could  at  once  o*errun ;  when  all  their  plans 
Are  scattered  to  the  winds  5  the  very  thought 
Of  injury  abandoned ;  four  such  chiefs 
Scarce  even  by  flight  escapipg  from  my  bands, 
'Gainst  whom,  but  yesteraay,  resistance  seemed 
A  boalt ;  the  terror  of  their  names  half  gone ; 
Our  courage  rising  as  our  foe*s  declines ; 
The  chotceof  warfare  ouss,  and  ours  the  kndy 
Which  they. have  fled  in  terror. — Are  th^  nofebrog'^ 
Fear  ye  these  prisoners  will- return  again 
Unto  the  duke— that  hirelings  will  regard 
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Hii  tenriee  more  tfcan  yours?    Wa$  it  for  hiiD, 

Think  ye,  tbey  foogfai }    Ah  no— Hunr  oombated, 

Becaoac  to  him  thai  makes  his  trade  ot  war 

A  Toice  iroperioos  from  within  exclaims^ 

Combat  and  oonouer.    They  are  conquered  now. 

And  liberated  :  they  will  sell  themselves 

(Such  is  the  soldier  now,)  to  him  who  first 

Shall  bid  for  them.    Buy  them— And  they  are  yours.** 

When  his  arrest  is  communicated  to  him  by  the  Doge,  and 
he  is  ordered  to  be  dragged  to  the  Secret  Tribunal,  be  addresaea 
the  Senate, 

"  A  moment  hear  me.    Ye  have  doomed  my  death, 
I  see  it  well, — but  with  my  death  ye  doom 
Your  own  eternal  infomy.    Beyond 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  lion*s  banners  wave 
On  towers,  where  universal  Europe  knows 
That  I  have  planted  them.    Within  your  Venice 
Men  may  be  silent,  but  in  other  lands. 
Where  the  dumb  speechless  terror  of  your  sway 
Comes  not,  and  cannot  come, — there  weighed  and  written 
In  characters  indelible  shall  be 
The  stonr  of  my  deeds,  and  your  reward. 
Think  of  your  annab,  think  upon  the  foture. 
Full  soon  the  day  may  come  when  ye  may  need 
A  warrior^s  aid — and  who  will  then  be  yours  } 
True,  I  am  in  your  powers  but  yet  remember 
I  was  not  bom  your  subject,  but  among 
A  people,  warlike,  one  in  soul,  long  med 
To  guard  the  glory  of  each  citizen 
As  firmly  as  £eir  own ;  it  cannot  be 
This  bloody  deed  should  pass  unpunished  there. 
There  is  some  treachery  here — an  enemy  ^ 
Your  enemy  and  mine,  hath  stirred  ye  to  it. 
Ye  know  I  am  no  traitor.-^Speak  the  word. 
Yet  there  is  time. 

DooB. 

The  time  is  past." 

•His  reflections  in  prison  in  die  last  act,  and  his  fimwett  U> 
Gonzaga  ar^  strikingly  expressed. 

''  Th^  must  have  heard  it  now.    O !  why  at  least 
Do  I  not  die  far  from  them  ?   Terrible 
At  first  would  be  the  tidings ;  but  the  hour. 
The  solemn  hour  of  parting  would  be  past. 
It  is  before  us  now,  and  we  must  dnin 
The  cup  together,  drop  by  drop. 


OJphins, 
Wids  wfnmif  O !  aiding  aoo>  Q  !  jonnd  of  arou !     < 
.  O  joyofpsril!  Q  ye  ihnUing  trwmp^to ! 
iTe  battle  cries,  end  thoa  my  steed,  midst  you 
It  had  been  sweet  to  dte^'-^But  to  be-dn^ged 
Rehictant  thus,  to  meet  my  destiny 
Like  a  chdned  Men,  pouring  on  the  way 

His  impotent  eomplidnts  and  prayers  for  pity  i 

•        •»        »        «        it 

Now  then  I  am  content. 
When  to  the  field  thou  dost  return,  salute 
My  brothers  for  me  >  say  to  them,  I  died 
Guiltless :  thou  wert  the  witness  of  my  deeds. 
And  of  my  mmost  tboiu;hts, — and  know'st  it  well : 
Tell  them  this  sword  otmine  was  never  stained 
With  tre^hery.    I  am  myself  betrayed. 
Then  when  the  trumpet's  clang  is  on  the  air. 
And  banners  broad  are  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Think  of  thine  ancient  obmiade :  and  the  day 
PoUowing  the  fight,  when  on  the  bloody  field 
Ihe  priest,  amidst  the  sound  of  mournful  hymns. 
Frays  for.  all  dead  with  lifted  hands  to  Heaven, 
Think  of  me  then,  for  I  too  once  had  hoped 
Even  so  to  die ** 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  second  of  Manzoni's  Tragedies,  the 
Adelchi*  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  expedition  of  Char- 
lemagne against  Desiderius  and  Adelchis,  the  two  last  national 
Ungs  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  fall  of  these  unfortunate  princes, 
a  subject  not  deficient  in  historical  interest,  though  somewhat  too 
obscure  and  political  to  be  in  itself  adapted  to  tragedy. 

It  opens  just  aa  the  ttufortunate  Ermengwrda,  the  daughter  of 
Desiderius,  the  sister  of  Adelchis  and  the  repudiated  wife  of 
Charlemagne  has  re-entered  het  native  country,  broken-hearted 
and  hopeless,  to  seek  repose  and  obscurity  in  the  shelter  of  a 
convent*  Adelchis  wishes  to  conduct  her  publicly  from  Pavia  to 
die  court,  but  her  father,  unwilling  to  afford  so  welcome  a  spec- 
tacle to  his  enemies,  directs  Vermont  his  squire  to  meet  her,  and 
conduct  her  unobserved  into  his  presence.  Meantime  he  unfolds 
to  his  son  his  plans  of  revenge:— he  will  conduct  the  orphan  ne- 
phews of  Charles,  who  had  been  confided  to  his  care  b^  their 
modier  Gerberga,  to  Rome;  he  will  compel  Pope  Adrian  to 
anoint  them  kmgs,  and  will  lead  them  back  at  die  head  of  a 
Lombard  army  into  their  native  and  rightful  kingdom.  Adelchis 
in  vain  dissuades  him  from  his  plan.  He  fears  not  Charles,  but 
he  starts  at  the  idea  of  irritating  the  Pope.  He  recalls  to  his 
Other's  recollection  the  fate  of  his  great  progenitor    Astolfo, 
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The  guide  that  never  looks  bebind,  wktadf 
IVepares  Inm  for  the  hatUe. 

Dbsidmuvb* 

Every  chief 
Unfold  his  banner ;   every  judge  proclaini 
The  cry  of  war,  and  every  host  be  gathered  | 
Each  man  that  boasts  a  steed,  saddle  him  straight. 
And  speed  him  at  his  monarch's  call.    Our  post 
Is  aft  we  passes  of  the  Alps ' 

With  the  departure  of  the  ambaaaador  the  aoene  closes.  The 
first  act  concludes  indi  the  exhibition  of  one  of  those  treacherous 
intrigues  by  which  the  fall  of  Desiderius  is*  preparing,  even  within 
his  capital.  Sivart  a  discontented  chief,  in  a  nervous  soliloquy 
announces  his  ambitious  views,  and  the  plans  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  mak^  the  purposes  of  tfie  other  conspirators  subserrient 
to  his  own.  Tliey  enter,  and  after  some  discussion  it  is  agreed 
that  a  messenger  shall  be  despatched  to  arrange  a  treacherous 
alliance  widi  Charlemagne.  Sivart  is  chosen,  and  departs  with 
the  dawn. 

Act  II.  The  armies  of  the  Lombards  and  the  French  are 
hi  array  against  each  other,  but  separated  by  the  Alps.  The 
French  are  encamped  in  Val  de  Susa,  inactive,  despondmg,  and 
almost  meditating  a  retreat  It  is  in  vun  that  Pieiro,  the  legate 
of  die  Pope,  endeavours  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Charles ;  ^e  ifli-* 

Eassable  barrier  of  the  Alps  seems  to  render  his  expedition  hope- 
^ss.  But  the  face  of  things  is  suddenly  changed  by  ike  arnval 
of  a  stranser.  It  is  Martin,  the  deacon  of  Ravenna,  the  envoy  of 
Leo^  who  having  Iband  his  way  to  the  camp  over  these  aj^aiently 
insuperable  mountains,  now  offers  to  conduct  Charles  and  his 
army  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  He  describes  the  difficulties 
he  had  encountered,  in  a  passage,  which  though  certainly  not 
strictly  dramatic,  abounds  with  the  most  atrikinff  and  picturesque 
description*  France  seems  to  fide  away  into  we  distance  in  the 
speech  of  die  shepherd,  and  the  dreary  solitude  of  those  untrod- 
den mountains  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  with  a  power  and  vigour 
of  language  and  versification,  of  which  we  fear  few  traces  will 
be  found  in  our  translation.  Charles  asks  how  he  escaped  de* 
lection  in  passing  through  the  hostile  camp.    He  replies : 


^'  Ood  blinded  tkem:  God  guided  me.    Unseen 
Of  sill,  I  left  the  camp,  again  1  took 
The  jmth  I  late  had  trodden;  to  the  rig^t. 
And  to  the  North  declining,  I  ffMrsook 
The  beaten  track,  and  to  a  narrow  vak  . 

Gloomy  and  deep  phinged  down*    Bat  as  my  step 


Moved  on  and  en,  die  vaHej  wider  apraui 

And  wider  etiU  aiDaod  me.    Wfnderiog  floeks 

And  cottages  I  spied,  and  one  that  seemed 

The  last  <?  haman  dwellings.    Entering  there> 

1  sovght  the  shepherd's  sbeller,  siad  upon 

Hu  oooch  o£  skins  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep. 

At  mom  uprising,  of  my  host  I  asked 

The  way  that  led  to  Ftuice.    '  Beyond  these  hills 

Are  other  hills,*  said  .he,  '  and  othors  still. 

And  far,  fur  henoe,  is  Knanee.    No  way  leads  thither}— 

A  thoosand  monntains  lie  between,  and  all 

Bleak,  barren,  terrible,  nntenanted 

Of  aught  save  SMrit8,*--aBd  by  human  stqi 

Untiodden/    '  Many  are  the  Wftys  of  God, 

Tho'  few  the  ways  of  mortak,'  I  replied, 

'  And  God  hath  sent  me.'     '  God  then  be  thy  guide,' 

Said  he)  then  £rom  his  scanty  store  of  loaves 

He  chose  as  many  as  the  wanderer 

Might  bear,  wrapt  them  in  his  rude  scrip,  and  laid  them 

Zn  my  shoulder.    And  I  prayed  that  Heaven 
lid  bless  him  for  the  boon,  and  took  my  way. 

I  reached  the  valla's  mouth.    I  climbed  the  steep. 
And  confident  in  God  i  crossed  it.    Here 
No  track  of  man  appeared,  but  forests  old 
Of  heavy  firs,  rivers  unknown,  and  vales 
Untravdled  $  silent  all :     no  sound  was  heard 
Save  of  my  footsteps,  and  from  time  to  time 
The  boiling  of  the  torrent,  or  the  shrill 
And  sudden  falcon's  scream,  the  eagle's  wheel 
Starting  at  morning  from  his  nest,  and  soaring 
In  solemn  circles  round  me,  or  at  noon 
Hie  frequent  crackle  of  the  pine-tree  tops 
Smote  by  the  sun.    Three  diays  I  journeyed  thus ; 
Three  nights,  beneath  the  thidLCts  and  the  caves, 
I  rested.    By  the  sun  my  steps  I  guided, 
I  i^aae  with  him,  my  eyes  pursued  his  course 
Until  he  sank  into  his  western  home. 
Donbtfiil  I  travelled  on,  Urom  vale  to  vale 
Still  Grassing  without  end ;  and  when  at  limes 
I  reached  some  pathless  pcdi  that  rose  before  me, 
A  loftier  range  of  hiUs,  before,  behind. 
High  o'ershiMOwing  tower  d,  some  snowy-shrouded 
Frmn  top  to  base,  rising  like  pointed  tents 
Pitched  m  the  ground ;  some  iron-bound,  upreared 
I^ke  waUs  erect  and  insurmountable. 

The  third  dav's  sun  was  setting  when  I  spied 
One  lofiier  tnan  the  rest,  whose  side  was  all 
One  green  descent,  whose  summit  forest-crowned. 
Thither  I  inmed.    It  was  the  eastern  side 
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Of  tluit  same  hill,  along  wboce-westem  slope 

Thy  tents,  O  Sire !  are  pitched.    Night  overtook  me 

Upon  its  side.    The  dry  and  slippery  barii 

Of  the  hoar  pines,  that  strewed  die  grass,  I  made 

My  hed,  their  immemorial  fensky  trunks 

My  mossy  pillow.    Gay  and  smiling  hope 

Awoke  me  with  the  dawn  o^day,  and  foil 

Of  renovated  strength  I  climhed  the  hilL 

Scarce  had  I  reached  the  summit,  wheo  a  hum. 

As  liom  a  distance,  smote  lipoa  mine  ear. 

Deep  and  unceasing.    All  at  onoe  I  paused 

And  listened,  motionless.    Twas  not  the  rush 

Of  broken  mountain  torrents,  nor  the  wind 

Sweeping  the  forest  and  with  piping  breath 

Wanaering  among  the  branches ;  'twas  indeed 

The  nmse  of  living  things,  the  mingled  murmur 

Of  converse,  and  of  labonri  and  of  footsteps 

Echoing  afar  the  muster  and  the  motion 

Of  countless  multitudes.    My  heart  beat  high. 

My  step  grew  quicker.    By  yon  pointed  poJi 

That  seems  with  shafpenM  edge  to  cleave  ihe  sky. 

When  view*d  from  hence,  an  ample  plain  extends 

Whose  grass  is  3ret  untrodden.    Thence  I  took 

The  nearest  path — ^with  every  step  the  sound 

Came  nearer  still — ^I  seemed  to  swallow  up 

The  road — I  gained  the  bank — I  shot  my  glance 

Down  to  the  valley — and  I  saw,  I  saw 

The  tents  of  Israel — the  longrsought  pavilions 

Of  Jacob ;  prostrate  on  the  g^und  I  fell, 

I  thanked  my  God,  I  blessed  them  and  descended.*' 

The  pro6|>ect  of  success  awakens  Charles  firom  his  lethargy. 
His  star  which  for  a  time  waa  clouded,  is  clear  again.  The 
warning  voice  which  had  seemed  to  drive  him  l)ack  from  the 
cottntiy  of  Efmengarda  is  found  to  be  but  a  lying  oracle,  and 
visioiis  of  battle  and  victory  succeed  to  those  of  despondency  and 
defeat.  Orders  are  given  that  a  body  under  the  commaoid  of 
Ediaid,  and  guided  by  Martin,  shall  instantly  attempt  the  pas- 
aag^  of  the  Alpa,  and  Charles,  aunounded  by  his  officers,  con- 
giatolatea  them  on  the  prospect  of  immediate  action. 

'^    •    •    •    No  more  of  warfare  from  a&r. 
From  ramparts  and  from  waUs,  of  arrows  lanndied 
Yiook  distant  engines,  where  the  marksman  smika 
Unpunished  in  his  hold,  or  £rom  his  covert 
Shoots  down  on  us ;  but  banners  broadly  spread. 
Steed  meeting  steed,  troops  ranked  in  open  field. 
And  breasts  but  by  a  lance's  length  divided ! 
Say  to  my  soldiers  this. — ^Tell  them  ye  saw 
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Your  king  as  coDfident  as  when  he  propheeied 
Victory  in  Eresburg — ^Bid  them  prepare 
For  battle ;   of  return  we  speak  no  more 
Till  after  victory^  and  when  the  booty 
Falls  to  be  shared. 

But  three  days  more,  and  then 
For  battle  and  for  conquest,  and  repose 
Within  yon  lotely  Italy,  amidst 
Fields  waving  thick  with  grain,  and  gardens  laden 
With  fmits  our  fathers  never  knew,  among 
Hoar  halls  and  antique  temples,  in  the  land 
Of  song,  the  favoured  country  of  the  sun. 
That  holds  the  lords  of  earth  within  its  bosom, 
God*s  martyrs  in  its  sacred  cemeteines ; 
There,  where  the  holy  pontiff  lifts  his  hands 
On  high  to  bless  our  banners,  where  our  foes 
Few,  feeble,  and  divided,  half  are  mine ; — 
Twice  trodden  under  foot  by  ihy  grieat  sire  * 
And  melting  even  as  snows  before  the  sun." 

Act  III.  opens  in  the  camp  of  the  Lombards.  Ignorant  of  the 
approaching  appearance  of  die  French,  Adelchis  is  regretting  to 
his  faithful  follower,  Anfrido,  the  probability  that  Charlemagne, 
despairing  of  effecting  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  mil  retreat  un- 
punished, and  that  his  father  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  an 
enemy  from  without,  will  resume  his  designs  against  the  Pontiff. 
He  deplores  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a  war  directed  against 
the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  and  bearing  ruin  and  devastation  into 
the  midst  of  scenes  hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  antiquity,  and 
by  the  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  anticipations  are 
realized.  Desiderius  enters,  and  while  he  congratulates  his  son 
on  the  retreat  of  the  French,  announces  his  intention,  of  imme- 
diately resuming  his  enterprise  against  Rome ;  and  Adelchis,  while 
he  intimates  his  reluctance,  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  But 
the  interview  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  fugi- 
tive Lombards,  who  announce  the  arrival  of  the  French.  All  is 
confusion  and  terror.  Adelchis  flies  out  with  a  few  followers  to 
meet  the  coming  foe;  Desiderius,  in  vain  attempting  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  is  borne  out  in  the  tumult.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
deserted  camp  of  die  Lombards,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes.  Charles* 
surrounded  by  his  nobles^  blesses  God  for  his  victory,  and  receives 
the  homage  of  the  treacherous  Sivart  and  the  discontented  chiefs. 
He  creates  Sivart  Count  of  Susa,  and  promises  to  rewasd  the 
services  of  his ''  brave'"  assistants.  But  even  while  he  thus  avails 
himself  of  ttieir  treachery,  he  regrets  the  necessity  under  which 
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he  is  placed,  of  flettering  dieir  irUlaiiiy.    Toniiiig  to  Roland,  he 

•ays, 

'' Orindo,  did  I  can 

These  LomlMidt  bnTe  ? 

Oklamiw* 
Too  sanely. 


Ah !  my  toDgne 
Entd  when  H  uttered  k.    That  word  shoaU  he 
For  mine  awn  French  reserved.    Let  all  that  heard 
Forget  that  praise  like  that  wm  ever  spoken.** 

And  his  admiradon  of  trae  courase  and  constancy  is  still  farther 
evinced  in  the  animated  eulogium  he  pronounces  over  the  dying 
Anfrido,  who,  faithful  to  his  master  even  in  deadi,  is  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Qiarles  a  captive  and  expiring. 


''••.••  Thou  caRy*st  widi  thee 
A  king^s  esteem  unto  thy  grave.    It  is 
The  kiog  of  France  that  presses  thus  thy  hand. 
In  pledge  of  honour  and  of  amity* 
Brave  heart !  within  the  country  of  the  htave 
Thy  name  shall  live^  the  dames  of  France  shall  hear 
Thy  prowess  from  our  lips,  and  speak  of  thee 
With  reverence  and  pity.  .    .  •** 

The  scene  again  changes  to  a  solitary  wood»  Ae  retreat  of  the 
unfortunate  Desiderius,  and  a  few  of  his  fugitive  followers.  The 
first  words  he  utters  are  at  once  characteristic  and  touching. 

''  Ah  me !  Vermondoy — Uie  old  king  is  weary. 
And  weary,  too,  with  flying." 

He  inveighs  against  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  curses  the  day  when  his  progenitor,  Alboin, 

"...  From  the  mountain  top 
Looked  on  those  plains,  and  cried,  *  This  land  is  mine !  *  *' 

He  is  joined  by  Adelchis  and  a  few  of  his  companions.  The 
fate  of  the  war  is  now  inevitable,  but  Adelchis  determines  diat 
victory  shall  be  dearly  purchased.  He  advises  his  father  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Pavia,  while  he  himself  defends  Verona.  The  act 
concludes  with  an  animated  lyrical  chorus,  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pointing  out  to  the  credu*^ 
Ions  vriio  had  promoted  the  success  of  Charles,  that  they  had 
onlv  ezchangiMl  one  master  for  another  more  imperious. 

Act  IV.  The  storm  of  war  is  hushed  for  a  time.    We  are 
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tnmqpoited  to  the  teqneslered  shades  of  dM  monastenr  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, in  Brescia,  to  witnesa  the  peaceful  death  of  £raiengarda. 
She  enters  supported  by  two  of  her  domeaCics,  and  attended  by 
her  sister  Ansberga. 

**  Lay  me  beneath  this  liDden. 

(She  seais  kerse^J 

O !  bow  sweet 
This  April  tay !  how  lovingly  it  lies 
Upon  the  budding  leaves !     Ah!  now  I  know 
Why  they,  who  full  of  years  feel  life  flit  by. 
So  bfe  to  look  upon  the  sun. 

(To  the  danutUJ 

To  yon. 
Thanks,  gentle  maidens,  whose*  kind  aid  enables 
My  worn  and  feeble  ^me  to  gratify 
My  sick  heart's  longing — here  again  to  drink 
The  air  I  drew  in  yonu,  the  air  of  Mella; 
To  sit  beneath  my  native  heaven,  and  look 
My  last  upon  the  loveliness  around  me* 
Sweet  sister — consecrated  bride  of  heaven. 
Pious  Ansberga ! — 

(She  extendi  her  hand  to  her.     The  damteli  retire, 
Ansberga  site  dawn  beside  her.  J 

All  is  nearly  over. 
Thy  cares — mv  sorrows.    O!  with  tempered  measure 
Heaven  deals  its  trials  out.    I  fed  a  peace, 
A  weary  peace,  the  herald  of  the  tomo ; 
My  youth,  o*ermastered  by  disease,  contends  not 
'Gainst  heaven's  appointed  time,  but  gently,  even 
Beyond  my  hopes,  nom  this  its  earthly  prison. 
My  soul,  long  steeped  in  sorrow,  steals  away.^* 
One  latest  hwm  I  ask  of  thee.    Receive 
The  solemn  words  and  wishes  of  the  dying. 
Preserve  them  in  thy  heart  and  give  them  back 
Pure  to  those  hearts  I  leave  on  earth  behind  me. 
O  be  not  grieved,  thou  loved  one; — look  not  on  me 
Thus  piteonsly.    Heaven  deals  with  me  in  mercy. 
Is  it  not  so  ?    What— would'st  thou  have  me  live 
Till  Brescia  be  assailed — till  such  a  foe 
.  Draw  near,  and  would'st  thou  wish  that  heaven  should  leave  me 
To  penance  so  ineffable  as  this  ?** 

Ansberga  endeavours  to  console  her  with  the  prospect  diat  all 
is  not  yet  Tost,  that  Verona  and  Pavia  s^l  hold  out,  and  that  even 
if  they  should  fall,  a  desperate  conflict  might  still  be  maintaiiied. 
Ermengarda  replii 
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*'..«/  sliatt  not  see  it.    Tbt  retnoved 
Shall  I  be  tben  irom  tfMhly  fear  or  love, — 
From  ewthly  troable !— I  sball  pray  for  tbem. 
My  bonoared  fatber  and  my  loyed  Adelcbis, 
For  thee,  for  all  who  suffer,  and  for  all 
Who  make  them  suffer.    Listen  then,  Ansberga, 
To  this  my  last  injunction.    To  my  fatber 
And  to  my  brother,  when  thou  see*st'them,  say, 
That  on  the  brink  of  life,  even  in  the  moment 
When  all  things  are  forgotten,  sweet  and  grateiiil 
Dwelt  in  my  heart  the  memory  of  the  day 
When,  kind  and  courteous,  to  the  trembling  one 
They  stretched  a  strong  and  saving  arm,  nor  thamed 
To  greet  and  succour  the  dishonoured :   say, 
That,  warm  and  ceaseless,  to  the  throne  of  God 
My  prayer  hath  ever  risen  for  their  success, 
And  if  He  heard  it  not,  most  sure  some  deep 
And  pious  cause  prevented : — say  I  blessed  them 
Even  when  dying.    Then,  my  sister — Oh, 
Deny  me  not — seek  out  some  faithful  servant, 
Who  to  the  fearful  and  relentless  foe 
Of  Xiombardy  wiU  venture  to  draw  near. . . 

Ansbbroa. 
Charles ! . . . 

Ermenoabda. 

Thou  hast  said  it.     Say  to  him,  in  peace 
With  all  does  Ermengarda  die.     She  leaves 
No  object  of  dislike  on  earth,  but  hopes. 
And  prays  to  heaven,  that  for  her  sufferings  here 
It  may  e<act  no  sad  account  from  him,  ' 

For  she  receives  them  as  from  God*s  own  band. 
Say  to  him  thus,  and  .  • .  if  to  bis  proud  ear 
Not  too  displeasing  such  a  word  may  seem» 
TeU  him ...  I  pardon  him . . .  Wilt  tfaon  ? 

Ansberoa. 

So  surely 
May  heaven  receive  my  latest  words,  as  thine 
ShaJ]  still  be  sacred  to  me. 

Ermengarda. 

One  request, 
Dear  friend,  and  I  have  done  .  .  •  This  earthly  frame 
On  which,  while  living,  thou  hast  lavished  oft 
Thy  tender  cares,  O  let  it  not  displease  thee 
To  tend,  when  dead,  and  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 
This  ring  thou  see'st  on  my  lef%  hand— let  that 
Go  with  me  to  the  grave,  for  it  was  given  me, 
Beside  the  altar,  before  God.    And  modest 
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Lei  nune  orn  be.   ,Diist  we  are  allt  and  I*- 

Of  what  hare  I  to  hoast  ?    Yet  let  it  bear 

The  ensigns  of  a  queen :  a  sacred  bond 

Made  me  a  queen^  and  what  God  gare,  tboa  know*st, 

Man  cannot  take  away.    So  kt  my  death. 

Even  as  my  life,  attest  it. 

Anbbbboa. 

Oh!  far  hence 
With  all  these  sad  remembrances.    Complete 
The  sacrifice:  in  this  retreat,  to  which 
The  hand  of  heaven  thy  pilerim  step  hath  guided. 
Become  a  denizen.    Let  it  be  the  hoase 
Of  tky  repose.    Pat  on  Che  sacred  garb. 
And  with  the  garb  the  spirit,  and  fidget 
Earth  and  its  cares. 

Ebmbngarda. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Shall  I  then  lie  to  God  ?    lliink  that  I  go 
A  bride  before  him — true,  a  stainless  bride. 
But  yet  a  mortaFs  bride !     Oh,  happy  ye. 
Oh,  happy  all,  who  to  the  King  of  Kings 
Yield  up  a  heart  by  worldlv  memories 
Yet  unpolluted,  who  have  arawn  the  veil 
Over  their  eyes,  before  they  fixed  them  on 
The  fiace  of  man !  .  .  •  Alas !  not  such  am  f . 

Ansbebga. 
O,  would  thou  hadstl 

Ebmbnoabda. 

O,  would  I  had!    But  ah, 
Hie  road  that  heaven  hath  marked  us,  we  must  tread, 
Whate'er  it  be,  and  travel  to  the  end. 
^-And  what  if,  when  he  hears  that  I  am  dead. 
Some  lingering  thought  of  penitence  and  pity 
Should  yet  assail  his  heart;  if  as  a  late 
But  sweet  amends,  he  yet  should  cUdm  these  cold 
Remains  as  his,  due  to  the  royal  tomb,  .     . 
The  dead,  Ansberga,  oft — the  silent  dead — 
Are  mightier  than  the  living.    •     .    • 

Ansbebga. 
Ah !  no,  he  will  not. 

Ebmbngabda. 

And  would'st  thou,  Ansberga, 
Set  bounds  unto  His  mercy,  who  ddights 
To  touch  the  guilty  heart,  and  make  Sat  hand 
That  perpetrates  the  crime  repair  the  wrong  ? 
VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  M 
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No,  hapless  one,  he  will  not — for  he  cannot.*' 

•        •        •        •        «        « 

Ansberga  then  reveab  the  news  diat  Charles  was  now  united 
to  her  rival  Ildegarde.  The  unhappy  princess,  weighed  down 
with  sickness  and  overpowered  by  this  final  calamity,  swoons,  and 
awakes  in  a  frightful  delirium.  She  sees,  in  imagination,  her  hus- 
band smiling  upon  his  new  bride,  herself  despised,  rejected,  and 
driven  from  his  presence,  while  the  insult  is  aggravated  by  the 
remembrance  of  her  early  happiness.  At  times  she  endeavours 
to  believe  the  whole  to  be  a  delusion. 

"  What  if  it  were  a  dream,  that  with  the  moraitM^ 
Should  vanish  into  air,  and  I  should  wake, 
Weary  and  ^nt  with  weeping,  «nd  ny  Charkt 
Should  ask  me  why  I  wept,  and  smilingly 
Reprove  me  for  my  little  faith  !* 

(Sinki  down  againtj 

• 

In  this  state  she  is  carried  to  her  chamber,  wtiich  she  is  destined 
never  more  to  leave.  The  voices  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent  are 
soon  afterwards  heard  chaunting  a  melancholy  chorus  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  dead. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  act  is  occupied  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  new  scene  of  treachery.  Within  the  walls  of  Pavia,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Desiderius  had  retired,  an  alliance  is  framed 
between  Sivart,  the  newly-created  Count  of  Susa,  and  Guntis, 
one  of  its  defenders,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  town  shall, 
next  day,  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Charles. 

Act  V,  Psvia  is  ill  the  bands  of  Charles.  Brescia  has  fallen. 
Desiderius  is  a  prisoner.  The  inhabitants  of  Verona  ar^  pressing 
Adelchis  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers:  Ad^lchis,  in  a  scene  of 
great  eloquenee  and  beadty,  deliberates  as  to  bis  conduct.  Shall 
he  expose  the  lives  of  his  faithful  followers  in  a  last  and  desperate 
attack  upoa  the  enemy?  Shall  he  at  once  escape  the  wretched- 
ness of  defeat  and  captivi'ty  by  suicide,  or  accept  the  asylum  offered 
him  by  the  Emperor  of  Greece?  He  determines  on  the  last,  and 
rejects  the  temptation  to  escape  from  his  misfortunes  by  antici- 
pating hi*  fate.  Religion,  and  the  conviction  that  *'  it  is  nobler 
in  the  mind  to  suffer,"  tha»  to  fly  from  suffering,  are  thfe  motives 
which  with  him  "  make  calamity  of  so  long  life ;"  and  he  intimates 
to  his  followers  his  resolution  to  seek  shelter  on  other  shores* 
Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  in  his  camp  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona, 
summons  the  town.  The  captive  Desidi^rius  requests  an  inter- 
view with  him.  The  apirk  of  the  old  Hun  is  broken,  and  when 
the  victor  and  vanquiahlad  meet,  be  hurablyentreaU  that  the  yen- 


geance  of  Charles  mayrteffiniBale  WitlvAiai^^Miho  alone  bad  planned 
the  fatal  expedition  against  the  Pope.  But  Oharles  intent  only 
on  improving  his  success,  andconacidus  that  while  Adelchis  sur- 
vives, bis  empire  in  Lombardy  is  precarious,  coldly  and  rudely 
rejects  his  prayer,  till  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  fitllen  monarch 
revives  and  bursts  forth  in  reproaches. 

Chablbs. 

"  What  is  thy  grief  to  me  >    What  grieves  thee  is 
To  me  a  source  of  joy.    Nor  can  I  pity 
The  destiny  I  would  .not  change.     Such  is 
The  fate  of  mortals  here.    When  rivals  meet. 
One  conquers,  one  must  fall.    Lave  on.    No  boon 
Save  this  bath  Charles  for  thee. 

Bbsidbrius. 

Srag  of  my  kingdom  1 
And' persecutor  of  imy  blood,  what  boon 
Life  can  be  to  the  wretched^  well  kaow'st  thoa.  ' 
Tbink*tt'tfaou  that  I,  thus  vanquished,  in  the  dust 
Could  not  with  one  wild -desperate  flood  of  joy 
Refresh  my  soul  even  now,  and  with  the  venom 
That  swells  within  my  heart  empoisou  thine ; 
Shoot  words  into  thy  -soul,  whose  sting  should  eat 
Into  thy  memory,  and  thus  die  at  last 
Not  unavenged  ?  .  .  .   But  I  adore  ih  thee 
Heaven's  vengeance,  and  before  the  man  to  whom 
-  Heaven  bowed  me  .down  I  bend.  .    .  I  oomtf  to  thee 
To  plead,  and  tlrau  wilt  hear/' 

He  pleads  in  vain.     Stern  and  unrelenting,  Charles  reproaches 
him  with  the  protection  given  to  his  nephews,  his  design  to  *de- 

Erive  him  of  his  kingdom,  in  which  Adelchis  was  implicated  with 
ins,  and  his  attempt  to  stir  up  the  Pope  against  him:  and  tells 
him  to  drain  in  silence  the  bitter  cup  he  had  prepared  for  odiers. 
But  the  prayers  of  Desiderius  are  needless,  and  the  clemency  of 
Charles  would  now  be  unavailing,  for  a  messenger  enters  to  an* 
Dounce  that  Verona  has  surrendered,  and  that  Adelchis  is  mortally 
wounded.  He  is  soon  after  brought  into  the  tent  of  Charles, 
beside  bis  aged  and  captive  father,  to  die  in  his  arms. 

He  thus  replies  to  the  lamentations  which  the  bereaved  father 
tttters  as  he  leans  over  him. 

"  •     .     .    .    Cease  this  wait, 

O  father,  cease,  I  pray  thee.    Was  not  this 
The  time  to  die  ?  But  thgu^  tWt  must  live  on 
Tn  sorrow  and  captivity,  give  ear. 
Life  is  a  mighty  mystery,  my*  father, 
The  hm\r  of  death  alone- mn  i^ivc  tlw  fcev. 
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Wc^iMltliitkiiigdoiii**loiS|  iHbaiUiaQ dialt be 
Such  as  thy  son  is  vow, — bri^ilal  of  ally 
Those  jcm  win  rise  iqioo  tlij  flKmofy 
In  whidi  thoa  wert  no  kiiig;  in  iHiidi  no  tew 
Slaods  r^irtcied  against  thee;  and  thy  name 
Clogged  with  no  wretches*  cone  i^rase  to  hevfcn. 
Joy  rather  thou  art  kii^r  no  more.    Rejoice 
Thy  toils  are  ended.    Royalty  hath  room 
For  few  hot  those  of  sorrow ;  nought  b  left  it. 
But  to  endure  or  sailer  wrong.    A  wfld 
And  savage  (fxet,  beneath  die  name  of  right. 
Enchains  the  world;  with  hand  incarnadined 
Onr  ancestors  first  sowed  the  eril  seed. 
Oar  fathers  bathed  it  with  their  blood,  and  now 
Earth  holds  no  other  harresL    Ah,  to  reign 
Over  die  guilty  is  no  joyful  task: — 
Tills  thou  hast  |Hoifed~*bnt  were  it  even  so^ 
Yet  is  not  this  the  end  ?  Thb  hsfpy  cooyicrot. 
Whose  throne  is  by  my  death  made  £Ht,  on  whom 
All  smile,  whom  all  iq^dand  and  bend  befaiey 
He  too  must  be  as  I.    •    •    .'* 

He  entreats  Charles  to  show  kindness  to  the  dethroned  monarch, 
and  yielding  to  a  tardy  emotion  of  pity,  the  victor  promises  that 
die  request  shall  be  granted.  Adeidiis  thanks  him  for  the  fisvour, 
and  expires. 

We  have  been  anziona  that  our  readers  should,  by  these  libe- 
ral extracts,  be  enabled  to  form  dieir  opinion  of  this  tragedy, 
rather  from  their  ovm  impressions,  on  the  perusal  of  these  pas- 
sages, than  from  any  observations  of  ours.  The  high  po^cal 
merits  of  the  play,  we  trust,  have  not  been  entirely  overclouded 
even  in  our  rude  and  literal  version;  and  though  our  analysis  of 
the  plot  has  necessarily  been  brief,  enough  we  hope  has  been  said 
to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  general  beauties  and  de- 
fects, like  the  Carmagnuola  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  like  it,  it  is  exposed  to  the  objection  of  poverty  of 
mcident  and  a  political  interest. 

In  some  particulars,  indeed,  the  plot  is  more  objectionable 
even  than  that  of  Carmagnuola.  The  story  is  one  so  remote  and 
obscure,  and  the  characters  of  the  drama,  vrith  the  exception  of 
Charlemagne,  so  completely  mere  historical  names,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  possess  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  subject  wholly  ficti- 
tious, in  which  the  poet  must  himself  create  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  his  characters,  vrithout  those  facilities  vriiich  a  fictitious 
subject  would  have  afforded  in  the  construction  of  incident  and 
the  modification  of  character.  It  is  one  that  outrages  every  idea 
of  poetical  justice,  and  leaves  on  the  mind  nothing  but  a  senti- 
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flMnt  of  regret  end  disappointmeiit  at  the  triumph  of  force,  trea- 
dieiy,  and  worldly  policy,  over  valour,  justice,  and  truth.  It  is 
impoflsible  to  dbguise^  even  in  history,  the  injustice  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Charles;  and  here  its  character  is  aggravated  by  the 
poetical  colouring  vnth  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  prince 
who  is  the  victim  of  that  invasion.  The  religious  motive  of  as- 
sisting the  pope  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  to  cover 
Charks's  views  of  ambition  and  revenge.  How  then,  we  would 
adi,  are  dbe  passions,  to  use  the  lai^age  of  Aristotle,  to  be 
**  purged  by  pity  and  terror/'  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  pic- 
ture? What  idea  of  an  overruling  providence  is  impressed  upon 
the  mind  by  such  a  progress  and  such  a  catastrophe :  by  the  suc- 
cess of  a  usurper  who  persecutes  his  nephews,  who  banishes  his 
gentle  and  affectionate  Mrife,  who  invades,  almost  without  a  pre- 
text, the  territories  of  his  iniured  fiither-in-law ;  by  the  deam  of 
this  unfortunate  princess,  and  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  her  house; 
bj  the  exhibition  of  vice  and  treachei^  triumphant  throughout, 
virtue  and  honour  trampled  on  and  expiring? 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  plot  to  counter- 
balance the  unsatisfiictory  impression  produced  by  its  close.  The 
real  interest  of  the  piece  terminates  with  the  third  act.  The  fate 
of  Lombardy  is  sealed  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  camp :  from  that  moment  our  anxiety  is  at  an  end ; 
for  the  catastrophe  is  seen  to  be  inevitable.  We  move  through 
the  two  last  acts,  as  through  a  long  avenue  of  cypresses  termi- 
natiDg  with  a  tomb.  Noming,  indeed,  but  the  tranquillity  pro- 
duced by  the  cessation  of  suspense,  could  render  tolerable  the  long 
scene  ^i^ch  represents  the  death  of  Ermengarda.  It  is  in  itself 
exquisitely  beautiful,  but  the  whole  character  of  Ermengarda  is 
connected  vrith  the  action  by  such  slender  ties,  that  the  suspension 
of  the  main  action  for  such  a  period  would  in  other  circum- 
stances be  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  piece.  Yet,  as  it  is,  we 
linger  vrith  interest  over  the  pathetic  beauties  of  this  scene  and 
of  the  chorus  that  follows,  and  turn  with  reluctance  to  the  new 
scenes  of  treachery  by  which  it  b  replaced.  We  should  have 
expected,  too,  that  Manzoni,  who  has  very  successfully  exposed 
the  absurdities  of  the  (miscalled)  French  historical  plays,  wou?d, 
consistently  with  his  own  principles,  have  avoided  a  subject  which, 
in  order  to  preserve  unity  of  interest,  rendered'  it  necessary  to 
pervert  histoncal  fact.  Ai^elchjs  Was  not  killed  under  the  walls 
of  Verona,  as  represented  in  the  play.  He  took  refuge  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  only  several  years  afterwards  landed  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  Greek  force,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  French. 
Bat  the  object  of  Manzoni  was  to  represent  the  fall  of  the  Lom- 
bard dynasty,  and  that  could  only  be  done,  dramatically,  by  bring 


ing  logether  the  mtor  and  the  vanquished.  Mid  feductng^  Icr  lbs* 
same  moment  of  time  the  sarrender  of  the  last  strong-faoM  of  the- 
Lombard  princes,  the  death  of  the  son,  and  the  captivity  of  thtt 
father. 

But  the  main  defect  of  die  subject  is  that,  from  the  coldly  po^ 
litical  nature  of  the  interest,  the  poet,  in  attempting  to  engage  our 
sympathies,  has  been  led  to  penrert  the  truth  <yf  character  as  wdl* 
as  of  facts.  That  he  conceives  the  manner  in  whidi  he  has  treated 
the  character  of  Adelchis  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable,,  vve 
take  for  granted,  frmn  the  candid  avowal  he  makes  of  his  own 
sense  of  its  defects. 

"  Tatto  i1  carattCTe,"  ^x^  he,  *'  h  inventato  di  plants,  e  mtniso  fra  i 
caratteri  storici,  con  ma  tnfelicit^,  che  dal  piik  dilBcile  e  dal  piu  mslevok> 
Icitore  noD  sar^  certo  oosi  vivamente  sentha,  come  lo  h  ddU  aaiDie.*' 

The  candour  of  this  confession  exceeds  even  die  occasional 
critiques  of  Alfieri  on  his  own  tragedies ;  but,  of  a  tmtfi,  the  au- 
Aorhas  only  anticipated  a  remark  which  must  have  forced  itself 
on  the  notice  of  every  reader.  He  has,  in  fact,  fallen  into  the 
s^me  error  with  Ricci  in  his  Italiade ;  he  has  made  Ins  hero  a 
pure  and  perfect  abstraction,  who  never  could  have  existed  in 
such  a  period,  and  whose  existence  under  any  state  of  civifisataon 
is  problematical.  Every  objection  diat  has  been  urged  agsinst 
Schiller's  ideal  creation  of  Posa,  appKes  with  tenfold  ft>rce  ta 
that  of  Adelchis.     Posa  is  indeed  a  man  of  other  ages: — 

"     .     .     .     .     Das  jabrbandert 

1st  seinem  ideal  nicht  reif.     Er  lebt 

Em  burger  deier,  welcbe  kommen  werden.*** 

But  Posa  is  an  enthusiastic  dreamer ;  while  Adelchis^  thou^  re- 

E resented  as  embodying  every  moral  and  religious  virtue^  and 
lending  the  high  feelings  of  the  warrior  with  the  devotional  hu- 
mility of  the  cloister,  is  misled  by  no  visious  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. Hence,  while  the  schwurmerey  of  Posa  produces  upon 
the  reader  somethii^  of  that  effect  which  it  is  represented  as  exer- 
cising upon  the  gloomy  Philip, — the  ideal  perfections  of  Adelchis, 
— the  combination  of  cool  judgment  with  the  warmest  feelxngSj 
suid  the  most  refined  views>— constantly  stand  out  from  the  war- 
like and  rugged  masses  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  with  a 
startling,  unnajtural,  and  frigid  effe<^t. 

In  his  portrait  of  Charley,  the  author  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  departure,  from  historical  truth ';\for  his  views,  as  to  his  cha- 
racter, are  supported  by  an  array  bt  authorities  which  it  would 


The  centnnr  U  yet  iioripc.    He  Ihrcs 
A  citizen  of  tliost  that  arc  lo  come. 

Dm  Cviot.  Act  III. 
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te  dugaroiw  to  o«U  Ja  flvcsliQn-  But  pariutoucul  a»  U  may  ap- 
pear, we  think  that  in  oiBdimc  cosapoaitioa  there  is  a  truth  su- 
perior even,  to  that  of  hiatoiy>  which  in  this  instance,  has  been 
viofaited*  There  are  certain  personages,  who,,  from  accidental  cir- 
AiUBslaBces,  have  acquired  an  estabbsbed  poetical  cbarapter,  very 
dilibreDt  perhaps  from  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  more 
accnrate  pages  of  the  historian,  but  whose  hereditary  and  immemo- 
rial aitiibvtes  once  conferred  ought  to  be  inviolable  by  the  poet. 
S«ck  is  that  of  Charlemagne,  whose  poetical  character  early  ac- 

Iiaiied  colour  and  body  in  the  romantic  ballads  of  Spain  and  the 
taliaii  epics.  The  Charlema^e  of  poetry — the  Carlomagno  oi 
Polci,  Boianlo,  and  Ariosto,  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a.  bmve,  bastur,  warm*tempered  monarch,  generous  and 
nBthinhing,  auneounded  by  his  paladins,  the  foremost  in  the  battle, 
die  tounMHoent  and  the  dance.  In  the  play  of  Manjsoni^.he  is 
AmwB  a&a  cold,  calculatiog,  and  selfish  being,  not  absolutely  in« 
sensible  to  the  splendour  of  virtue  or  of  bravery,  not  wholly  inac- 
ceasibie  to  pt^ ;  but  steadily  pursuing  bis  own  schemes  of  ambitipn 
aod  levoige,  trampling  on  the  feelings  of  others  without  rrmorse 
when  diey  interfere  with  his  plans,  and  disguising  the  native;  ran-r 
cour  of  his  heart  under  the  veil  of  a  hypocritical  devotion.  The 
contrast  is  felt  to  be  too  absolute,  and,  like  the  theatrical  visionary 
of  ArgOB,  we  regret  the  dissipation  of  an  illusion  so  much  mpr^ 
agreeable  than  the  reality.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  Manzoni  tb 
say,  that  even  with  all  these  prepossessions  to  contend  against, 
hia  Charles  is  a  striking  character.  We  feel  that  he  is  a  tnan  of 
a  lofty  and  commanding  mind,  whose  principles  of  action  we 
ms^  disapprove,  but  who  maintains  our  respect  by  his  sustained 
<:onfiilence  in  hunself,  and  whose  movements  arrest  our  curiosity 
and  attention.  '*  Oderunt  dum  metuant,'*  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  the  character  has  been  framed,  and  if  so, 
the  author  haa  certainly  been  successful. 

Cnneagarda  is  a  beautiful  creation,  and  would  have  been  by 
hr  the  most  interesting  personage  of  the  piece,  had  her  misfor- 
tunes been  more  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
tragedy.  As  it  is,  she  is  the  only  one  for  whom  our  sympathies 
are  strongly  awakened.  The  virtues  which  -appear  overcharged 
in  ber  brother,  are  in  her  natural,  feminine,  and  affecting;  and 
the  acene  of  her  deadi,  though  suggesting  in  its  general  character 
that  ^  Catherme  iq  Henry  VIII.  is  written  with  a  tenderness 
and  feeling,  that  convince  us  that  it  is  m  the  gentler  parts  of  tra- 
gedy that  Sfanzoni's  peculiar  e^^cellence  lies. 

J3esiderius  is  also  a  striking  portrait  of  the  rude  and  unculti- 
vated chief  of  the  middle  ages,  ambitious,  passionate,  brave,  and 
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hftuf^t;,  waimly  attached  to  his  fanUy,  and  animated  by  a  jnst 
and  iirepreMible  indignatioo  agaiuR  the  oppieMor  of  his  coontiy 
and  his  race.  The  beings  by  ^om  he  is  sunroiinded  are  also 
contrasted  with  skill.  The  treachery  of  Sivart  and  Gantis  is  op* 
posed  to  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  Anfrido;  who  is  the  beam-^deal 
(though,  as  M.  Fauriel  remarks  in  his  preface,  somewhat  too 
philosophic  and  speculative)  of  chivalrous  honour  and  bravery. 

The  moral  and  political  character  of  the  three  nations  that  are 
interested  in  the  catastrophe  are  also,  as  Fauriel  remarks,  skil-> 
fully  and  dramatically  indicated.  The  Italians,  mere  witnesses 
of  the  impending  struggle  on  which  their  destiny  is  to  dep^id, 
never  appear  at  all;  and  their  silence,  their  inaction,  their  ezdu* 
sion  from  all  participation  in  the  plans  of  die  contending  parties* 
develope  more  strongly  than  words  theur  dependence  and  debase* 
ment.  The  French  form  a  striking  and  compact  mass,  concen- 
trated under  one  head,  to  whom  they  are  devoted  by  tenor  or  af- 
fection, or  the  desire  of  plunder,  acting  as  one  being,  agitated  by 
no  dissensions,  exhibiting  no  division  of  private  interests  or  indi- 
vidual passions.  The  Lombards  again  are  divided  by  faction 
and  ambitious  views.  No  overawing  and  commanding  character 
like  Charlemagne  is  there, 

"  To  bind  the  many  national  horde  in  one;** 
but  a  chaos  of  private  jealousies  and  contending  interests  reigi» 
throughout,  and  paralyses  their  exertions   against  the  common 
enemy. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Manzoni,  of  whose  dramatic 
powers  we  think  highly,  and  to  whom  we  have  devoted  a  space 
corresponding  to  the  importance  we  attach  to  his  labours.  We 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  may  yet  give  to  Italy  a  drama 
far  surpassing  either  the  Carmagnuola  or  the  Adelchis.  Let 
him  only  select  subiects  admitting  a  wanner  and  more  varied  inte- 
rest, let  him  grapple  more  firmly  with  those  conflicts  of  passion, 
which  he  has  hitherto  evaded  ^dth  a  prudence  that  seems  to  border 
on  cowardice,  and  we  anticipate  his  complete  success.  We  had 
intended  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  other  poems 
which  are  added  to  the  tragedies,  but  these  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  in  a  future  article  on  the  Modern  Lyric  Poetry  of 
Italy.  In  the  meantime  we  can  make  room  only  for  a  few  stanzas 
from  a  noble  ode  on  the  fifth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Buonaparte.  We  are  quite  conscious  of  the  defects  of  our 
translation,  and  can  only  plead  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and 
the  example  of  Goethe,  who  has  scarcely  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  translation  of  this  ode,  which  he  has  given  in  his  "  Kunst 
und  Alterthum." 
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f  '*  The  stonny  joy^  the  iremUhig  hope 
Thai  wait  mi  mightiest  enterpiiie; 
The  panting  heart  of  one,  whose  scope 
Was  empiTe^  and  who  gained  the  prize. 
And  g^ps  a  crown,  of  which  it  seemed 
Scarce  less  than  madness  to  haye  dreamed, — 
All  these  were  his ;  glory  that  shone 
The  brighter  for  its  perils  past. 
The  rout^  the  victory,  the  throne. 
The  gloom  of  banishment  at  last, — 
Twice  in  the  very  dust  abased. 
And  twice  on  Fortane*s  altar  raised. 

Hb  name  was  heard ;  and  mate  with  fear 
Contending  centuries  stood  by, 
Submissiye,  from  his  month  to  hear . 
The  sentence  of  their  destiny  j 
While  he  bade  silence  be,  and  sate 
Between  themy  arbiter  of  fate. 

f  "  Ls  pnedlMa  e  trepida  Come  sol*  capo  al  naufrago 

Gkna  d'on  gnm  diMgoo ;  L'  onda  s'  mrnAv  e  peM^ 

If  anaia  d'aa  cor,  cfae  indocUs  L'  oada,  an  coi  del  miaero 

Ferve  pcnaando  al  regno,  Alta  pur  dianai  e  teali 

£fl  ^wige,  e  tiene  an  premio  Scorrea  la  rista  a  loemere, 

Cb'  era  folBa  apeiar,  Prode  remote  iDvan ; 
Tutto  d  piOTo ;  la  gloria  Tal  su  qoell'  alma  il  comvlo 

^or  dopo  il  periglio,  Delle  memorie  aceae ; 


Magpor  d( 
Laloga,  e 


iga,  e  la  vittoria.  Oh!  qoante Yolte  u  posteii 

La  leggia^  e  il  triste  eaiglio,  Narrar  se  stesio  impieae. 

Doe  Tolte  nella  poUere,  £  salle  eteme  pagiiie 

Doe  Tolte  sogli  altar.  Cadde  la  stanca  man  1 

Ea  si  nomd:  dne  aecoU  Oh !  qoante  rolte  al  tacito 

L'  on  contra  1'  altro  armato,'  Morir  d'on  giomo  inerte, 

Sommesai  a  loi  li  Tolaero  Chinati  i  rai  fulminei, 

Come  aspetlando  il  fato :  Le  braocta  al  sen  conserte 

£i  fe'  sileniio,  ed  arbitro  Stette ;  e  dci  d)  die  foraoo 

S*  assise  iii  messo  a  lor ;  L'  assalse  il  sowenir. 
£i  sparre,  e  i  d1  nell  osio  £1  ripenso  le  mobili 

Cbiose  in  si  breve  sponda,  Tende,  e  i  percossi  Talli, 

Segno  d'  immensa  invidia,  £  il  lampo  dei  manlpoU, 

E  di  pieta  profonda,  £  I*  onda  dei  cayalli, 

D*  inestingoibil  odio^  E  il  ooncitato  imperio, 

£  d'  indomato  amor.  E  U  celeie  obbedir. 

Ahi!  foree  a  tanto  strasio 
Cadde  le  spirto  anelo; 
Edisperd;  mavalida 
Venne  una  man  dal  delo, 
£  in  piu  spirabil  aere 
Fietosa  il  transpond." 
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He  piwcd,  sod  oa  this  banco  Mck 
InaoUte  obied  hit  pmsd  ctiw, 
A  m  v^  £»-  cofjr  ft  rodeft  shock, 
FoK  pity's  warmest,  pvrest  iear^ 
Fsr  bainBd's  wmiiofpished  fire. 
And  love  that  lives  wbeo  all  expire. 


As  OD  the  dnywDing  scaoian's  head 
The  ware  oofnes  UiiuideriDg  frooi  on 
The  wave  lo  which,  afitf  dnplayed» 
The  wretob  had  turned  bb  strainios  eye. 
And  gazed  along  the  ghxMny  maiii' 
For  ioaie  far  sail,  but  gacod  io  vain; 

So  oo  his  soul  came  back  the  wave 

Of  melancholy  memory. 

How  oft  bath  be  essayed  tp  grave 

His  imi^e  for  posterity; 

Till  o'er  tb'  eternal  cbrooicle 

The  weary  hand  desponding  fell. 

Mow  oft,  what  time  the  listless  day 
Hath  died,  and  in  the  lonely  flood 
The  Indian  son  hath  quenched  bia  ray» 
Wilh  folded  arms  the  hero  stood  j 
^btle  dreams  of  days  oo  more  to  be 
TbroDg  back  into  bis  memory; 
He  sees  bis  moving  tents  again. 
The  leagnered  walls  around  bim  be. 
The  squadrons  gleaming  on  the  plain. 
The  oceaa-wave  of  cavalry. 
The  rapid  order  promptly  made. 
And  with  the  speed  m  thought  obeyed. 

Alas !  beneath  its  punishment 
Perchance  the  wearied  soul  bad  drooped 
Despairing;  but  a  spirit  sent 
From  heaven  to  raise  the  wretched,  stooped 
And  bore  him  where  diviner  air 
Breathes  balm  and  comfort  to  despair." 


^f^~^^^^ 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Nouvel  Alnumach  de$  Gbunkands,.  mwMt{.,d9 
Guide  dans  Us  m&uens  de.faire  txeeUmte  Ghirei  d^^  au 
Venire.  Par  A.  B.  de  Pengord.  Premij^re  Annle^  (lB.2$j) 
Seconde  Ann^e,  (1^26;)  TroisiSme  An'n6e,  (1827.)  5  y,ola. 
18vo.     P'aris^  chez  Baudbuin. 

2.  Physiologjie  du  Gout^  ou  Meditations  de  Gastrondmie  tmmr 
scendante;  ouvrage  thiorique  et  historique,  a  tordre  dti  jour. 
Par  un  Professeur,  membre  de  Plusieurs  Soci6t6s  Litt^rsdre^ 
et  Savantes.     2  vols.  8vo.    Paris.  1825. 

3.  Le  Directeur  des  Estomacs,' ou  Instruction  Pratique  sur  la 
nature,  les  qualites,  et  les  propriites  de  chaque  espice  d'alimens, 
i^c.;  suivie  d*uM  e^ulBse  sur  le  riptme  qui  tonvieni  aux  diffe- 
rens  temperamens,  S^.  Sfc.     IBvo*    Fkris.  1=827.- 

4.  Manuel  du  Cuisinier  et  de  loi  CtrtMntdre,  i  Fuutge:  de  la.  VHk 
ei  de  la  Campaptey  4rc.  Par  P.  Cardelli*  Ginqsii^kne  6diticm. 
18vo.    Paris.   ia26i 

d»   L'Art  du   Cuisiioer,     Par  A*  Bemvilliers..    £  to1s«   8vo. 

Parb.    1824. 
•6.  Le  Cuisinier  R&f/fak  ^  tAri  dejaire  la  CuiaineiJaiPaiisseriie, 

et  taut  ee  qui  .€»noeme  foffiect  pvur  teute  /ai  fortuneei    Ptr 

MM.  Viard  et  Foiiitet>  liommes  de,  bouohe^     I2mfi  idttioii. 

Bvo.    Paris.    1825. 

Fbancs  n  «t  present  most  prolific  in^  gastroaomiaft)  ^^rithigs — w6 
have  put  the  Mies  of  half  a  dofiten  at  the  head  of  this  atiii;te,  and  yft 
should  find  no-  difficulty  in.  swelling  the  nmnber :  with*  the  e]i- 
ception  of  the  Physiologie  du  Gout^  however^  not  one  of  llieni  is 
^«vy  snccessAil. ' 

It  requiMs,  in  rsalityi  no  small  d<egrte  of  taict  and  practice  to 
succeed  in  this  st^le.  It  is  v^ry  hanl  to  steep  between  the  low 
and  farcical  on  one  hand,  aind'  the  bombastic  dm  the  other.  The 
gasironomic  writer  tuboura  under  difficuMes  which  his^  apparently 
kindred  genius,  the  bard  of  the  botlibi  has  not  to  encounte/. 
The  Bhc^hanalian  poet  has  a  thousand  common-places  on  which 
fie  can  enlarge,  and  these  loo  consecrated,  if  we  may  use  ths 
word  on  such  an  occasion,  by  having  been  used  and  embellished 
fey  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  <>f  literature.  Besides,  h^ 
cin  veiy  soon  get  rid  of  the-  mere  material,  and  describe  the  men<- 
tal  emotiomi  which  his  theme  calls  forth.  The  joy,  the  mirth,  the 
sodality,  the  warmed  ideas,  the  care-dispelling  magic  of  the  ^iass, 
ana*  the  iiopics  of  the  song*— not  the  liqnor  itself,  whether  it  be 
Qiamberdn  or  Burton.  It  is  the  emotion  or  the  ease  produced 
by  hifl  amphora,  not  dve  Februrian  that  it  holds,  which  Horace 
commemorates — and  nearer  home  the  honest  bard  who  sings 
'*  Dear  Tom,  this  brown^  jug  ihat  here  foams  with  mild  ak," 
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in  die  very  next  line  quits  the  eztrnct  of  Sir  John  Bailqfeoni  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  die  vessel 

''  Ont  of  wlddi  I  now  drink  to  iweet  Nan  of  tit  vofe.* 

Here  arises  a  new  set  of  associations  altogether,  on  which  if  we 
were  Mn  Coleridge  we  could  of  course  dissertate  to  the  end  of 
the  sheet. 

In  gastronomy  the  case  is  quite  different.  No  illustrious  line 
of  poets  have  celebrated  the  pleasures  of  the  dinner-table,  or  em- 
balmed in  immortal  verse  the  recollections  of  deceased  hon- 
louvres  and  demolished  entries.  Homer,  to  be  sure,  the  Father 
of  poetiy, 

**  From  whom,  as  from  their  fountam,  other  stars 
Re|iairing,  In  their  golden  urns  draw  light," 

has  never  avoided  die  most  minute  description  of  a  feast.  The 
man  who  described  the  sorrows  of  Andromache  or  the  heroism  of 
Hector,— in  whose  hands  the  glories  of  Olympus,  the  terrors  of 
the  battle-field,  the  romance  of  magic,  or  the  horrors  of  Tartarus, 
were  the  common  staple  of  poetry, — he  felt  no  scruple  in  devoting 
the  same  wondrous  melody  of  verse  to  the  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  frying  a  beef-steak  or  servinj^  up  a  pork-chop.  But  in 
him  there  was  no  idea  of  jest  He  hved  berore  the  age  of  criti- 
cism had  commenced,  and  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  describing 
with  its  due  importance  that  event  which  Doctor  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed as  *'  the  most  important  occurrence  of  every  day."  In 
Virgil's  time  critics  were  on  die  alert,  and  the  Roman  poet  dared 
not  imitate  in  that  respect  his  Grecian  master. 

The  true  gastronomic  tone,  half  serious,  half  comic,  has  been 
taught,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  but  in  two  societies — among 
the  literateurs  of  Athens  and  Paris.  The  passives  preserved  by 
Athenaeus  are  very  often  admirable,  and  precisely  in  the  style  of 
the  most  successAil  modem  wits;  and  France,  in  producing 
Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re,  the  author  of  the  original  Alnwnach  des 
Gourmands,  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  die  veiy 
greatest  of  writers  on  the  subject  The  bijoux  of  Grimod^s 
great  work  are  known  to  every  one.  His  panegyric  on  the  pig — 
his  encomium  on  the  intense  devotion  of  the  goose,  that  forgets 
its  sufferings  in  the  glorious  anticipation  of  its  posthumous  reputa- 
tion of  being  made  into  a  Strasburg  pale — ^his  description  of  the 
sucking-pig — his  laudation  of  the  thrush  sauce, "  with  which  a  man 
would  eat  his  father" — and  many  other  passages  of  similar  bril- 
liancy will  be  remembered  at  once.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his 
successor  in  the  Nouvel  Almanach  des  Gourmands  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  rivalling  hb  chimerical  vein  for  a  moment. 

And  yet  there  is  now  and  then  a  readable  article  in  the  book. 
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but  they  are  ^  few  and  far  between/'  The  beet  joke  we  'see  ig 
the  map  prefixed  to  each  of  the  Aree  volumes,  ^riuch  exhibits 
with  geographical  accuracy  die  various  edible  and  potable  pro- 
ductions of  France,  depicted  upon  the  spots  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  In  Burgundy,  for  instance,  we  have  wine-casks,  in  Cham- 
pagne botdes  sparkling  over  the  brim,  at  Pontoise  oxen,  at 
Gruy^re  cheese,  at  Cognac  a  stiU,  at  Cancale  oysters,  at  Amiens 
eel-pat£s,  at  Brives  trufled  fowl,  at  Strasburgh  carp  and  pat^s, 
&€•  &c.  A  pacific  critic  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  map 
of  this  Und  is  a  much  more  sensible  one  than  a  map  .covered  over 
with  crossed  swords  indicating  die  sites  of  batdes,  for  it  is  much 
more  to  our  purpose  to  know  where  we  can  live,  than  to  be  toU 
where  odiers  have  died. 

The  current  of  die  Parisian  wits  appears  to  be  anti-ministerial, 
and  we  have  accordingly  many  a  jest,  in  general  fade  enough, 
against  the  Jesuits  and  M ons.  de  v  iliele.  The  best  is  a  remon- 
strance from  a  ministerial  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  die  badness  of  the  minister's  dinners,  but  as  in  point  of 
fact  Mons.  de  Villele  gives  the  very  best  dinners  in  Paris,  the  joke 
is  not  applicable.  Admitting  the  imputation,  however,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  cruel  thing  to  expect  a  man  to  vote  against  his  con- 
science without  ever  satisfying  his  stomach ;  and  the  querulous 
depu^  jusdy  complains  that  his  case  is  worse  than  that  of  Esau—- 
*'  for,  says  he,  **  if  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot* 
tage,  diat  mess  was  at  all  events  well  dressed ;"  the  scriptural 
authority  for  which,  however,  we  fear  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
addjuce. 

To  us  foreigners,  the  most  amusing  or  instructive  parts  of  die 
Almanach  are  the  gastronomic  tours  through  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  extract  the  passage  relating  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
as  that  is  generally  the  first  spot  in  Paris  hunted  Out  by  our 
countrymen : 

**  We  are  at  last  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  that  centre  of  Paris  which 
forms  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  city.  We  have  lefit  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  MM.  Grignon  and  Devictor,  excellent  trtnteurs,  whose  salons 
attract,  at  six  o'clock,  a  numerous  and  select  society  of  gommands. 
M.  Jukau  arrests  us  in  the  passage,  and  we  are  obliged  to  salute  his 
petits-pat^s,  &c.    We  are  before  the  door  of  M.  V6ry. 

"  M.  V^ry  is  in  fact  the  patriarch  of  iraiieurs.  His  name  has  become 
European,  and  his  cookery  is  quoted  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  His 
great  reputation  has  not,  however,  preserved  ror  him  the  popularity 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed.  His  magnificent  salons  are  scarcely  fre- 
qoented  but  by  some  few  accustomed  guests.  The  cuisine  of  M.  V^ry 
is  nevertheless  always  good ;  his  wines  particularly  are  of  an  excellent 
quality ;  but  who  can  explain  the  caprices  of  fortune  ?    The  crowd  goes 
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vbenhanr  *,  )dui  tiUc*  juid  tbe-  ^mr  ettt  solitary.  7he  thangr  vitf  Baytto 
<tliit'ilHaakisuict«afy  of  the  o«i«ne>  *'  Xhon«ftoot'wii«ft>titf>ii  >Yfyirtr 

MTJiti  nei|hbai«'  <^f  M<  V6ry,  ^e  old €i^  cic: Qbarires,  nfter  mof 
;n|rv9^8  fi^tiioeBi  is  At  preseol  oDe«f  ibe  best-frequented  houses  of  Pari^. 
J^  vWqa^  1)rougbt  tbe  ctawd  back>  and  after  baviug  made  a  fortune 
aplcl  tqe^prpjperty  and  bis  numerous  body  of  clientB  to  M.  Boissier.  His 
woPtby  successor  bas  exerted  bimself  to  make  us  forget  bis  fortunate 
predec^sor,  'and  be  bas  succeeded: 

''<  The  'Ca%  de  ^Cbartres  is*  particulariy  reuowneU  for  its  'breakfasts 
Scmbere can 'be'better served  rxp  a  sautSy  a  (ricassee  of  poulet  i  la  JMk^ 
rengo,  or  a  Mt/^omUiiae  de  tot&dle,  Tfa«  wines  are  of  good  <ftaiity,  pur- 
ttm^aHy-  those  of  'Bmnoe  and  MAconnais.  Tke  Bomttoaax^  Chunnagne, 
iidr  tbe  wines  of  (ha  Souftfa,  leaTc  va  aomctbing  to  Mm.  The'salona  ,«f 
the  Caf6  de  Cbartres  are  encumbered  from  fiye  o'eloek  by  a. crowd  of 
diiiai%  '  Tbe  oeokefy  is  then  very  good^'bttt  in  jganeral. rather  reiede. 
^e  fish,  and  the  game  are  jemarkable  for  their  fresbjoess.  In  £ne>  with- 
out being  an  etcellent  restaurant,  tbe  Cafe  de  Cbartres  is  a  place  where 
yoo  meet  good  cheer  at  moderate  prices. 

*^'Rie  Caf^  de  Foy,  which  We  salute  as  we  go  along  the  stone  gallery, 
is  still  tbe  same.  Smoky  chimneys,  Gothic  and  sombre  Imrtres,  cups 
without  tmndles  with  which  we  daily  bnm  our  fingers,  muddy  glasses — 
bat  idse  delicioiis  ceflee,  exqinsite  liqueurs,  and  savouiiy  ioes^*-K>iie 
eanuot  w^U  complain  of  this  hooae.  But  ou£^  not  the  proprietor,  who 
has  pmrdiased  tua  property  £ar  a  hundred  tlmsand  crowns,  to  expend 
fi9e««ad-lweBly  lowsrin  painting  il^  lighting  it  with  hydrogui  gas,  and, 
above  ,ijl«  in  pursilbteing  eiips  with  bandies } 

'''^His  ;pieighboar,  M*  Corpoza,  uodentands  his  business  much  better, 
^e  Qluet;tf  Qf,coQaumptiQO  in  his  house  are  of  a  choice  equally  delicate, 
and  we  are)  bestdes,  served  with  neatness  and  elegance. 

"M.  Prevost  is  a  restaurateur  on  the  second  floor,  but  be  has  dot  a  less 
num^rou^  company  than  those  who  are  below,  and  the  sixty  steps  which 
'9iQ8t  be  ascended  to  reach  his:  bfiHiant  salons  do  not  lighten  away  hie 
numerous' cBstoRiers. 

^  At  th>e>  extremity  of  the  stone  gidlery,  we  stand  befm  tiie  shop  of 
M.  Chevet.  Wbat  a  delicious  perfume  exhales  from  this  admimble 
jft^te !  With  what  art  this  display  is  arranged !  How.  tbe  golden  pbea- 
jsant,  tbe  roebuck,  and  the  pullet  are  skilfully  mingled  with  the  salmoi^ 
the  turkey,  and  the  most  delicious  fruits!  .Ubjects  the. most  dissimilar 
productions  of  the  most  opposite  nature  are  adroitly  contrasted.  What 
inches!  what  profusion!  The  earthen  vessels  of  Nerac  contain  the 
pates  of  Strasbourg.  Perigord  has  sent  thither  her  truffles,  Amiens. her 
j>ies,  Ardennes  ber  legs  of  mutton,  Bar  her  sweetmeats,  Troyes  her 
.toBgue.9j  Quercy  her  game ;  Ai,  Bourdeaux^  Perpignan,  Beaune,  Cognac, 
^psiy  each  their  tribute.  It  is  a  centre  where  all  the  gastronomic  produc- 
tions of  France  and  foreign  countries  meet.  M.  Chevet  is  at  the  bewl 
of  a  miuistry.  He  has  his  couriers,  his  charges  d*afF«ires,  his  ambassa- 
dors. '  His  store  is  a  political  thermometer.  In  critical  moments,  at  the 
neriod  of  eteciions,  or  the  e\e  of  passing  a  new  law,  M.  Chevet  is  almost 
m  possession  of  the  secrets  of  the  state.     Orders  arrive  suddenly,  and 
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tttaUit  flte  ttei.  Ifhe  the  oil  (lAsck  tiMnltett  Oe  iwmiiittit  of 
the  whoeli.  ttitrahop'is  of  aeraeedDHiOre  %iqfK  tkan  «M^  foidlk'lskit 
juafticetO'luKre  —WMwt/hito  tfas  kiag'ft  pancrfor. 

'*  Of  wliom  sli^:fvie  nptek  CHtleaviog  M.  Ghevet^-^whatgttiiiis  oouU 
ddne  nearhitai?  il  woiud  be  a  poor  aompiimfint  tb  Jdicasrs.  Virion  and 
Baraby  tiis  oeighbomy  tO|H*aiae  tfaftirooclieiy  ftttlm  moouni.;  and  llit 
Btaae  gallery  in^-wliioh  the  Cafi  Vabia  And  ttrd>or  toee.inftmom  gan* 
bling-^boiMlM^aiiBaittaated,  18 'iKxt 'worth  alieakhigdf. 

''  M.  Cbreetet)  whpocei^as  *tbe  •extieltli^r  oi  k,  vfimns  U^  ^nlf 
indacemeDt  to  traverse  its  length.  -The  immense  stores  of  this  eminent 
imMrihiie«tijdfid for; many  yean  ahigh and  jvatlyidaaBrasd  Bspatri^n. 
Tkite  will'he  fonodxDlledtad  aU.  Ifae  nitritifa  pfodndionaof.  ooit  4iviB 
aadfoieigD'ataitrias;  The. gammon  4»f  Ments^  the  Cheshire  cheete  «f 
JSaghMil,  the  choooMte  cf  BayoBM,  «he  conUds  of  the  Islands,  the  lartka 
of  the  Indies^  and  the  boars*  hams  so  dear  to  the  attthor  of  Atala^^aie  ai 
ancB  profiebtekd  to  the  gonrmand.  IL  Concelet  is  also  well  :Suikplied 
witbilie  pitMinoe'  of  the  Sooth  y  his  oils,  :wine8>  and  cordials  are  dthcimn^ 
He  is  one  inwhom,  fnimhis  ddand  edtahbahedrewitadon/weeHiplaoi 
confidence ;  and  the  first  houses  in  Paris,  as  Well  aa  atraagervdf'dlstinc- 
ikio,  'so^ply  *tiiaBnelvea  £rom  •  hia  ^vrarehoase; 

'*  Notlar  from  M.  Gonafeietis^tha:' JMies  Fmrenpaiac/  a  house  ^aslif 
■dhhriHid  and  abvaya  watt  finqaented.  At  no  plane  is  there  •ueh-pm* 
WBfai  '^dciBksiy.  TheAmtMttei  ecxl^  fi>wl  mu  kmk,md  fish  friad  «i 
tail  aie  btafond  all  praia^  v  hut  tUa'hoiise  is  jemai4able  above  evciy  ikh»^ 
for  the  ~«bti«ibe  troolife' that  is  taken  to  aaibisfy  ^  tnuDeiods  facsts* 
31ifc  master  of  the  tetahlishnisnt,  thie  -attendants  of  the  kitdien  and>  celhtf 
all  vie  with  eadi  other  inxivility.  Every  dsiy  the  taUpa  of  the  '  Me* 
miOfawBL*  are  assaafed  by  ciowds  of  eonsnmers,  and  so  difficult  ia  iti4ii 
foiaciiFe  a  plaevthat  oae  asaat  aknoatcany  It  hy  assault.  The- old  pupib 
aif'the  iiapBiiai  LyceuBft,  tbe^oHMf^^i,  •  &o.  'have  'theiradnHaldinnlefaheie, 
wfaeie^gaiBty,  cnrdisiity,  and  ihe«fitctimis  of  yotothtaae^nddnfUedhy  the 
delicacy  of  the  meats  and  the  vivacity-of  theChapspagaia.  Thianstwi* 
lat^nr'- holds  iB<faaa  one  of  the  first  plaeas  m  the  cnnirkitrtition^af  gastro- 


''Cloaa  by  Catcekt<and  ^e  Fx^kss  (Provetofain  is  the  Caf^  LembUm, 
whicbofieia  it  ia  tnieoeitlier  biiihantgil^ngs  nor'netv  decoratiOBa,  hat 
iQiapwtirtites  for  thete  iteperfections  by  the  etccUenee  of  its  viaada, 
Bvaif:  thing  at.  the  Cdfi  Lemhlin  is  of  the  first  ^^aatity.  The  coiee 
there  is  justly  celebrated,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  rival 
establishment.  This  place  is  always  -fall,  and  yet  the  majority  of  the 
ODaapany  are'faabkdal  tattetidants.  No  one  ever  quits  (the  CaleLenlblin 
Witbodtfia^mlng  a^tanuiaatioa  to  levisat  it/'  4cc.t«-4foL4.  pp.  210^»-^ia 

Such  18  a  fair  specimen  of  the  wit  of  the  book.  It  ia  not  very 
briUiaat,  butas.^goad  aa  w^  can  fiod. 

Tk^  itmeit47  'isi  the  coimti^'  is  rather  awiaiog^>but  aot  exeev- 
.aine^ao.  Some  of  the  beat  things  are  little  aphoriflna  or  oiasuaB 
on  gourmanderie,  of  wliicii'we  £aU  setect  the  most  piqisaiit  |ialif 
dozen. 
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Men  of  eraditioD,  who  atOl  ttttribnie  tibe  i«[WttrtiDtt  o£  tnikies  to 
Htm  JemtBf  offer  as  a  {noof  ifhich  they  conridcr  uammwerM^  that  m 
several  protinoes  of  France  the  woid  Jesuit  ttili  aigoifieB  atukejr.  The 
hct  is  tnat  in  some  remote  districts^  people  invite  their  fiiends  thus : — 
*  Come  and  dine  with  me,  yon  shall  get  a  fat  crammed  JetuU,'  Thns 
ftilows  the  conversation — *  I'll  trouble  yon,  sir,  for  a  tittle  of  that  Jesuit/ 
-»*  Pray^  sir,  do  yon  find  that  Jemt  tough  or  tender?*—'  ^7?^  please, 
I  will  carve  this  Jumi.'  People  do  not  now  say  a  Jetmi  truffty  but  you 
may  say  a  *Jumt  en  capUotadtf*  or  a  '  JentU  oufeu  dCerfer*  * 

*^  There  are  still  many  men  in  the  world  who  are  afraid  to  sit  thirteen 
at  table,  were  it  ever  so  exquisitely  fomished.  Iknoweven  some  fn^ 
thinkers,  who  had  rather  die  of  hunger  at  the  side  of  audi  a  tsible,  than 
run  the  risk  of  dying  in  any  other  manner  during  the  course  of  the  year 
by  ntting  down  to  it. 

"  A  friend  of  humanity,  a  philanthropic  gastronomer,  who  is  domiciled 
in  a  small  town  where  this  superstition  of  thirteen  is  in  full  force,  baa 
just  sent  a  circular  to  all  householders  in  the  following  terms : 
'* '  Sir,  (or  Madam,) 

''' Nature  has  favoured  me  with  a  storaaeh  of  such  capacity,  as  to  enable 
me  to  be  ready  for  the  table  at  any  boor  of  die  day.  My  appearance  is 
genteel,  and  my  corpulence  tderable.  I  possess  a  oolleetion  of  anecdotes^ 
aongs,  and  impromptus,  which  give  me  the  power  of  sustaining  the  con- 
versation when  it  languishes,  S  singing  at  the  end  of  a  repast,  and  of 
imnrovizing  a  holiday  compliment.  I  carve,  and  do  the  honours  of  the 
tame  in  capital  style.  I  am  never  particular,  except  when  I  am  set  at 
table  between  a  prating  old  woman  and  a  voracious  child,  or  when  my 
back  is  to  a  door  which  is  continually  sbuttiog  and  opening,  I  have  su^ 
fident  experieuoe  not  to  meddle  with  a  dish  which  the  mistress  is  keep- 
ing for  the  next  day,  on  which  point  my  discretion  is  known  since  the 
tune  of  the  continental  blockaae,  an  epoch,  during  which  nobody  ever 
saw  me  take  either  sugar  or  ctiSoe. 

'' '  These,  I  think,  are  qualities  sufficient  to  make  a  man  figure  usefully  «fc 
a  table  where  people  object  to  dine  witk  tkuieem.  You,  Sir,  (or  Madam,) 
will  no  doubt  thmk  it  better  to  let  an  honest  man  live,  than  to  run 
the  disagreeable  chance  of  dying  yourself  in  the  course  ci  the  year.  Do 
not  fear,  therefore,  that  you  need  ever  have  thirteen  at  your  table,  for 
I  shall  fdways  be  ready  to  make  the  number  fourteen.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.'  * 


^'  Charles  VI.  by  an  edict  of  1420,  prohibited  that  any  thing  more 
than  two  dishes  mid  a  soup  should  be  served  at  dinner.  Chanes  VL 
died  mad.** 


**  Marshal  de  Mouchy  contended  that  pigeon  had  a  consoling  power. 
When  he  had  lost  a  friend  or  relation,  he  used  to  say  to  his  cook,  *  Have 
roast  pigeons  to-day  for  dinner.  I  perceive  that  when  I  have  eaten  a 
couple  of  pigeonsj  my  grief  is  considerably  diminished/  " 


■  ft 
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*'  The  muthrooin  bas  reaHy  had  a  whnnsical  dastiny;  it  has  been 
paaiied  and  abused  with  eqaal  injostioe.  Neio  called  it  the  '  Flesh  of 
tbc  Godsf,*  A  grave'  confessor  has  given  it  the  epithet  of  the  assassin  and 
regicide  vegetable.  In  fact,  it  has  killed  Tiberius,  Claudius,  the  wife 
^nd  children  of  Euripides,  Clement  VJI.  Charles  VI.  the  widow  of  the 
Czar  Alexis,  &c.  &c" 


"•  Chauipagne  apparently  is  a  great  favourite  of  crowned  beads.  There 
are  in  the  territory  of  Ai,  four  small  clos,  which  belonged  at  once  to  fotit 
aov^reigns,— Franclal.  Leo  X.  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  These'little 
Bagefal|ie  ttrritorlearetiMiined  in  peace,  while  dieir  princes  were  ditputiog 
VEilh  ittms.'  ia  Aeiriwods,  aboot  some  paltry  corner  of  the  earth." 

Our  author  is  not  dn  Anglomane.  Douglas,  pati83ier  de  Lpii<* 
dres,  of  the  Rue  RivoH,  is  very  much  disparaged;  his  oyster  pates 
declared  fit  only  for  the  English,  and  his  gingerber,  as  it  is  here 
eidied,  brought  into  very  contemptuous  opposition  to  Champagne* 
And  we  are  very  gravely  told,  that  ' 

"  The  art  of  giving  dinners  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  most  countries  of 
Bnrbpe.  In  England,'  the  grandest  dinners  are  composed  of  roast  beel> 
steamed  potatoes,  fish  bdled  in  salt  water,  and  podding.  Cofi^e  is^very 
rape.'  You  canoot  find  six  establisfaments  in  London  where  you' can 
dviak  t  this  iMtoor,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  passable  restaurateur,  Ye| 
tl|e«£oglish  p/n^nd  to  be  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world  1  ** 

The;  description  of  the  dinner  very  sufficiently  decides  what 
ckas  .cf  company  the  writer  kept  when  here.  In  point  of  fact, 
(and  we  appeal  to  M.  Ude,  a  most  competent  judge,)  vv^ 
aasert,  in. spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  the  French,  that  tlie  art  of 
cookery  in  London  not  only  equals,  but  far  transcends  that  oi^ 
Paris,  and  in  all  the  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot"  that  a  good 
dinner  requires,  we  are  a  century  before  them.  But  as  ^Aeir.gen- 
tlamen  tfatnk  proper  to  live  in  coffee-bouses,  and  ours  do  not,  it  is 
nouvyonder:  tlutt  the  restaurateur  of  Paris  should  transcend  bis 
brother  of  London.  And  yet  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  back 
t|ie  Clarendon  and  the  Albion  against  the  best  of  their  rivals  iii 
the. fair  land.  of. France.  Between  our  clubs  and  the  French 
rt^aumt^n  diere  could  be  no  regular  .competition,  the  latter 
besifig  inuneaaurably  inferior,  and  yet  it  is  between  them  that'  the 
comparison  should  be  most  fairly  instituted. 

The  *'  Directeur  des  Estomacs"  is  a  paltry  book  on. diet,  devoid 
of  adence,  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  wit.  En  passant,  we  per- 
ceive in  it  the  information  ^9keyder  fortifies  the-  beart.  This  we 
om^waa  rather  new  to  us. 
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AwT.  VII. — Dueturt  $ur  let  AmiUoraiiom  Prognsihii  de  im 
Santi  Publique  par  fnfiuenee  de  la  CioilUaiiom.  Par  F.  Be* 
raitl.     8vo.     Paris.     18^.    pp.  1£0. 

Th£SE  is  a  natural  proneness  in  the  human  mind  to  magnify  the 
past,  and  to  look  back  upon  the  years  which  have  been  already 
numbered  as  those  which  have  witnessed  the  best  and  the  hap- 
piest momenta  of  existence.  Amid  the  anzietiea  and  troubles  of 
■umbood  we  turn  to  our  childish  days,  and  forget  all  our  little  cir- 
rin  of  misenes,  in  the  vemembranoe  of  houra  which  were  passed 
in  innoeenee  and  joy.  As  oM  i^  creeps  on,  and  robs  the  (nmm 
day  by  day  of  some  remnant  of  its  former  vigour;  when  the  ear 
becomes  dull  to  the  voices  which  are  babbling  near,  and  die  eye 
dim  to  the  forms  which  surround  it,  the  mind  is  busied  with  the 
memory  of  past  hours,  and  hMa  communion  with  Aose  who  had 
been  the  comMinions  of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  ma« 
turer  years.  The  extension  of  die  same  principle  whidi  carries  us 
hmek  with  such  delight  to  the  beginning  of  our  own  career,  by  a 
natural  transition  connects  die  commencemeiU  of  society  with  a 
similar  delusion.  Hence  the  remotest  ages  have  always  refened 
to  anpdier  and  a  happier  time,  when  man  had  not  the  weak  frsme 
and  lax  virtues  of'  these  degenerate  days."  That  we  shoeldyesl 
so  is  more  pardonable  than  that  we  should  ihuJi  so,  and  yet 
illustrious  names  are  not  wanting  to  sanction  the  dogma,  ^t 
civilization  is  a  curse;  that  it  creates  greater  wants,  amuses  viler 
passions,  annihilates  die  natural  equality  of  man,  enervates  fats 
body,  and  vitiates  his  mind.  They  have  figured  the  infimt  state 
of  society  to  themselves  as  that  in  which  man  had  few  desires, 
and  nature  many  gifts;  where  crime  was  unknown,  for  refinement 
did  not  exist :  nay,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  these 
doctrines  (Rousseau)  has  asserted  that  a  reasoning  man  is  a  de- 
praved animal. 

By  him  and  others  of  a  similar  opinion,  it  has  been  liken  for 
granted,  that  the  social  feeling  is  acquired,  and  that  men  con^re- 
gate  from  reflection,  or  from  chance ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  diat  it  is 
instinctive — an  imperative  law  of  nature— and  that  man  is  no  less 
under  its  influence  than  the  bee  or  the  ant.  Indeed  it  magr  be 
boldly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  time  in  which  men  existed  in  a 
state  of  nature,  as  it  is  termed,  isolated,  and  far  from  fellow  men. 
That  the  social  feeling  is  independent  ot  reason,  and  anterior  to 
all  knowledge  and  habit,  is  a  fact  which  is  easily  proved  finom  tke 
analog  of  animals.  In  these  this  instinct  is  often  strongest  where 
there  is  the  least  intellect,  as,  for  example,  in  many  tribes  of  in- 
sects ;  nor  does  habit,  or  the  influence  of  the  parent  on  the  oflf- 
'gf  generate  it.     If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  equally 
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stroBg  in  the  bear  a»  in  the  dog,  for  the  one  nourishes  its  cub  ms 
long  and  as  tenderly  as  thif  other,  and  yet  the  bear  is  essentiallf  a 
soliury  animaK  The  young  stag  is  for  several  years  a  social  ani- 
mal, living  in  herds,  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  the  instinct  be* 
ooniea  obliterated,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remains  solitary, 
affording  another  example  of  the  insufficiency  of  habit  to  raise  die 
social  iostmct 

'  In  those  animals  in  ivhich  the  law  of  force  is  the  prineipal  one 
of  their  nature,  as  in  the  feline  species,  the  social  instinct  is  also 
transitory.  The  male  and  female  repair  to  the  same  cave,  and 
the  dam  defends  her  oflspring  at  the  risk  of  her  own  Kfe;  these 
repay  her  affiMstion,  and  are  obedient  to  her  commands:  bot  no 
sooner  is  the  secretion  of  milk  at  an  end,  than  every  trace  of  the 
instinct  for  society  ie  lost,  and  each  seeks  a  solitude  for  itself;  the 
weak  %  from  the  strong,  and  the  most  powerful  drives  the  more 
foeble  from  ita  prey  or  its  haunts. 

'  A  higher,  though  still  a  limited  grade  of  sociability,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  roebuck.  When  a  male  and  female  are  once  united, 
they  continue  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives;  they  partake  the  same 
letreat,  feed  on  the  same  pasture,  share  the  same  dangers,  and 
enjoy  the  same  fortune ;  and  should  one  chance  to  perish,  the 
survivor  in  a  very  short  time  pines  to  death,  unless  it  meet'witb  a 
eompanion  of  a  different  sex  to  its  own,  and  equally  solitary  as  ith 
self. — {Fred,  Cupier,  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.  vol.  vk) 

Where  the  social  instinct  is  more  developed,  and  numerous 
fomiiies  congregate  together,  new  qualities  arise  with  new  rria- 
tions:  there  is  a  spirit  of  subordination;  the  young  soon  learn 
what  Aey  can  do,  and  what  they  cannot;  an  habitual  deference  is 
Mid  io  die  oldest.  These,if  the  tribe  be  predacious,  satisfy  their 
hunger  first,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  is  left  for  the  younger.  Com- 
bats take  place  only  among  those  of  nearly  the  same  age.  Such 
are  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  social  instinct; 
but  they  are  often  varied  by  thediaracter  of  the  individual.  One 
shall  be  more  obstinate,  strong,  or  ferocious;  another  more  timid: 
the  latter  yields,  the  former  obtains  an  ascendancy  in  the  society, 
and  that  bein^  once  established,  is  always  retained^  and  no  intes* 
tinal  ooBunotion  ever  occurs  to  destroy  that  instinct  which  binds 
and  keeps  them  together.  Thus  then  we  see  that  the  natural 
effect  of  the  social  instinct  in  animals  is  to  produce  results  similar 
(tboo^  of  course  infinitely  more  limited)  to  those  which  we  ob- 
serve m  man,  proving  therefore  that  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  if  instinctive  in  die  one,  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

The  action  of  this  natural  force  upon  such  different  materials 
as  die  limited  feculties  of  brutes  and  the  illimitable  reason  of  man, 
■rast  necessarily  work  very  diffeient.results.    .Hence  the  very  na- 
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tore  of  the  latter  preaoppoees  progressioii  ia  cralbatioii*  aad  as 
ctviKzatioo  is  progressive,  so  man  becomes  progressively  amelio> 
rated.    They,  therefore,  who  advocate  die  doctrine  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  curse,  are  guilty  of  die  assertion  that  man  is  the  only 
being  in  the  universe  who  becomes  less  perfect  in  the  prngten  of 
his  developement.    The  seed  eipands  itsdf  into  perfection,  the 
tree  is  stronger  than  the  plant,  the  embryo  attains  to  its  full  and 
fair  proportions,  and  the  animal  b  more  perfect  than  the  genn. 
The  spirit  which  is  in  each  fulfils  the  final  cause  of  its  eustence 
only  when  it  has  expanded  organization  to  the  utmost  of  its  na- 
ture*   These  thiols  are  in  the  womb  of  time.    But  man,  to 
whose  spirit  there  is  no  conceivable  limitation,  he  alone, in  sooth,, 
is  deteriorated  by  causes  which  develope  both  die  moral  and  phy-. 
sical  forces  of  the  species  !     By  himself  man  is  the  weakest,  when, 
united  with  his  feUows  the  strongest,  of  animab.     His  long  and 
puling  infancy;   his  naked,  unaroaed  frame,  in  which  neither 
strength  nor  swiftness  are  to  be  found;  all  his  physical  wants 
prove  that  society  is  as  necessary  for  his  very  existence*  as  the  air. 
or  the  light  for  that  of  the  humblest  flower. 

''The  social  anion  produces  this  adminible  resnlt;  it  gives  to  each  the 
faculties  of  all,  to  the  weak  the  power  of  the  strong,  to  feeble  child-' 
hood  and  infirm  old  age  the  saccours  of  vigorous  nu&nhood ;  feminine 
grace  is  supported  by  the  energy  of  man ;  nay,  the  living  are  united  with* 
the  dead !  and  nothing  which  is  useful  to  the  species  ever  can  heoorae 
the  prey  of  time*  Names,  indeed,  may  perish,  but  things  .remain.  The 
human,  species^  as  a  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  individual  gnulually 
acquiring  immense  force,  and  becoming  more  and  more  perfect  in  the 
succession  of  ages.** — p.  13. 

Whenever  we  find  man  near  that  state  of  nature  which  is  so 
largely  expatiated  on,  and  so  ardently  desired,  in  the  dreams  of 
Rousseau  and  Monboddo,  we  invariably  observe  him  surrounded- 
by  circumstances  unfavourable  to  existence,  and  debased  in  mind 
while  he  is  weakened  in  frame.  If  we  turn  to  the  relation  of  any 
newly  discovered  country,  we  find  that  the  face  of  the  land  is  dark- 
ened by  immense  tracts  of  forest;  large  masses  of  water  stagnate 
on  the  earth,  the  very  air  is  filled  with  noxious  and  pestilent 
vapours,  ferocious  and  venomous  animals  abound,  and  the  poor 
savage,  in  his  boasted  state  of  nature,  is  like  a  straw  in  the  whirl- 
pool ;  the  want  of  means  to  combat  against  the  evils  which  sur- 
round him  never  fails  to  weaken  the  vital  forces,  so  that  longevity 
amid  savage  nations  is  not  only  rare,  but  savages  in  general  are 
more  feeble  than  civilized  nations.  Le  Five  Fauque,  who  Hved 
much  among  diem,  says  he  scarcely  saw  an  old  man;  Raynal  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  savagjes  of  Canada;  Cook  and  La  Perouse 
of  those  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America;  Mungo  Park  of  the 
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Negroes;  and  Bruce  of  the  Abyssinians. — (Quoted bjf  M.  Berard, 
p.  71.) 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Peron  clearly  prove  a  point  which  of 
itself  is  sufficiently  reasonable,  namely,  that  the  best-nourished 
nations  are  also  the  strongest.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  dynamometer,  he  subjected  the  relative  forces  of  individuals  to 
trial,  and  found  the  mean  result  to  be  as  follows : 

Strength  of  the        Strength  of  the 
The  mean  strength  of  arms.  loins. 

12  Natives  of  Van  Diemen*8  Land  was  50*6 

17 erf  New  Holland  .     .     .     .  508  ...  10-2 

56 of  the  Island  of  Timor  .     .  587  ...  1 1  6 

17  Frenchmen 69*2  .     .     .  152 

.     14  Englishmen  of  New  South  Wales  .  71*4  .     .     .  1 6'3 

The  highest  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  class  were  respec- 
tively 60  and  62;  the  lowest  in  the  English  trials  63,  and  the 
highest  83. 

The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  found  the  natives  in  general 
much  feebler  than  themselves,  and  the  inability  of  die  former  to 
sustain  the  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  always  shown  themselves 
stronger  than  the  natives,  not  only  troop  to  troop,  but  man  to 
man,  {Volneu,  Tableau  des  Etats  Utds,  torn.  i.  p.  447);  and 
Heame,  M'Kenzie,  Perouse,  I^ewis,  Clarke,  and  others  have 
found  the  same  inferiority  of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
North  American  coast. — (Ch.5.  v.  ii.  pp.  13S,  139  of  Lawrence's 
Lectures  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man.) 

Some  allowance  it  is  true  must  be  made  for  original  variety; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  half-starved  natives  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  owe  their  inferiority  of  strength 
to  bad  and  uncertain  nourishment — to  scarcity  of  aliments,  amount- 
ing too  often  to  absolute  famine.  As  an  analogical  proof  that  this  is 
the  fact,  we  are  informed  by  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  missionaries, 
who  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  that  the  American  tribes  which  the  lat- 
ter converted  had  become  more  robust,  bore  greater  burdens,  and 
were  more  healthy ;  and  this  change  was  attributed  by  them  to 
more  regular  and  better  living. — {Quoted  by  M.  Berard,  p.  106.) 
Captain  Head,  however,  in  his  *'  Rough  Notes,''  has  mentioned 
the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  South  American  miners,  but  has 
afforded  us  no  clue  to  reconcile  the  account  of  Herrera — who 
says  one  African  was  equal  to  four  Indisins — with  his  own,  which 
estimates  the  strength  of  the  American  miner  of  the  present  day 
as  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Cornish  miner. 

Life  and  health  are  not  absolute  and  stationary  quantities,  but 
variable,  and  their  variation  depends  upon  a  number  of  circum- 
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«tance0 — on  proper  nourisliineat-^^Hi  clotfatiig^*-on  fit  habkatioa, 
as  protection  from  the  elements — and  on  mental  and  personal 
tranquillity;  all  these  are  best  acquired  and  best  ensured  by  civil* 
izationi  and  most  uncertain  under  barbarism,  or  if  that  phrase 
pleases  better^  under  a  state  of  nature. 

It  is  through  these  means,  as  much  as  through  the  natural  force 
of  constitution,  that  man  has  truly  become  a  denizen  of  every 
climate,  and  can  exist  under  every  variation.  He  alone,  of  att 
animals,  has  been  able  to  adapt  his  habits  to  his  situation,  or 
rather  to  compel  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  to  minis- 
ter not  only  to  his  necessities,  but  even  to  his  pleasures.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  slight  variation  of^ood  or  climate,  in  even  the  most 
powerful  animals,  is  speedily  followed  by  degeneracy  and  death. 
Hence  animals,  in  point  of  geographical  distribution,  are  as  cir*; 
cumscribed  as  plants,  and  the  difference  between  them  is  Uttle 
more,  than  that  Uie  one  is  rooted  to  a  spot,  the  other  tethered  to  a 
region. 

Will  it  be  said  then  that  civilization  is  a  cause  of  degeneracy, 
and  that  those  means  which  alone  provide  the  body  with  constant 
and  suitable  food  and  clothing — which  convert  marshes  into  pas- 
turage, forests  into  fields — which  purify  the  air  and  remove  all 
that  is  noxious  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  while  they 
foster  all  which  is  good  for  man, — that  the  means  which  effect 
these  are  the  very  causes  of  disease  and  death,  of  degeneracy  pf 
frame  and  imbecility  of  mind?  They  who  are  willing  to  adopt 
this  creed,  must,  if  consbtent,  prefer  ancient  Gaul  to  fertile 
France — Britain  in  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Agricola  to  England 
in  our  own — modern  £gypt  to  Egypt  the  mother  of  science,  and 
abounding  in  wealth  and  fertility.  It  is  not  Egypt  only  which 
may  be  adduced  as  an  illustrious  example  of  our  argument,  that 
population,  and  consequently  health,  is  increased  by  civilization, 
and  that  with  barbarism  depopulation  invariably  takes  place; 
'Modem  Greece,  with  its  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Spaiui  are  no 
less  striking  proofs.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  jFer* 
dinand  and  Isabella,  Spain  was  the  ver^  model  of  Europe.  Her 
soil  was  rich,  her  sons  proverbially  chivalrous,  her  language  was 
the  language  of  courts,  commerce  and  the  arts  flourished,  and 
her  population  amounted  to  twenty-four  millions.  (Robert$on*s 
Charles  Vth.)  From  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment'of  her  degeneration;  she  has  now  become  the  most  bar- 
barous power  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  ten  millions  at 
most. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  neighbours  have  been  progressively 
advancing  in  civilization,  and  they  present  therefore  a  progressive 
scale  in  the  advance  of  population. 
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In  IttS  the  po|mbil^  of  England  tm    5,a00.000 

1792 -      8,678,000 

1803 9,168,000 

1822 12,340,000 

a  population  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  134 
years. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  show  the  increase  of  population 
in  France,  Naples,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States;  for  al 
though  the^  afford  results  similar  to  the  above,  yet  the  arguments 
thence  derived  may  not  appear  so  direct  as  those,  by  which  we 
shall  prove,  that  mortality  has  absolutely  diminished  in  Europe  as 
civilization  has  advanced,  and  consequently  that  the  intensity  of 
life  has  augmented  for  the  public,  and  therefore  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  1700    the  rate  of  mortality  in  hfrndon  was     I  io  25 
1801     and  till  now  .        .       1  in  38 

a  benefit  therefore  of  thirteen  individualsi  or  one-half. 

The  rate  for  Great  Britain  was. 

From  1785  Io  1789 1  in  43.6 

1790  10  1794         .  J  in  44.7 

1795  to  1799  .        .  1  in  46.5 

1800  to  1804         .        .        .        .  1  in  47.4 

For  England, 
In  J780    ...     1  in  40    In  1800    ....     1  in  47 
1790    ...     I  in  45  1810    ....     1  in  50 

so  that  in  die  short  space  of  thirty  years  the  mortality  for  England 
has  been  diminished  one*fourth ;  a  prodigious  result,  which  can 
•ply  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  strides  the  country  has  made» 
and  is  still  making  in  civilization.  Berard,  p«  49  (quoted from 
Heberden^) 

.  In  the  first  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  births  in  London  was  as  3  to  2 ;  in  the  last  half  as 
5  to  4 ;  and  since  J  800  the  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  that  of 
births  as  12  to  15.— (p.  49.) 

4  In  Sweden,  the  mean  mortality  of  twenty  years,  from  1775  to 
1795,  was  1  in  37,  instead  of  1  in  35,  as  in  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding. During  this  period  the  births  did  not  increase, — it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  individual  life  had  become  longer. — (p.  50.) 

In  France,  in  1780,  the  deaths  annually  were  1  in  30;  during 
the  eight  years  fiom  1 8 1 7  to  1 824, 1  in  40,  nearly  one-fourth  less. 
From  the  census  of  the  population  which  was  taken  in  1817,  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  difference  between  the  deaths 
and  the  births  for  these  eight  years,  is  nearly  9O0fi00  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  favourable 
change  in  the  law  of  mortality  .iivhich  has  taken  place  in  France. 

In  a  Memoir  of  M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  quoted  by  M. 
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Berard»  p.  53,  it.  is  proved,  ikat  out  of-  lOp  fiew-boni  inftHitSy  ia 
1780^  50  died  in  the  two  first  years;  at  present,  38.5,  or  an  aug- 
mentation of  i  of  lives  in  the  .100 :  55  died  before  ten  years  of 
age;  now,  43.7,  or  about  a  fiftli  less;  21.5  attained  the  age  of 
mty;  now,  32.5  reach  that  term,  or  11  more;  J 5  reached  sixty' 
years;  now,  24. 

Such  are  the  strong^^Tcfs  which  oifer  themselves  to  support 
the  reasonings  a  priori:  and  so  universal  is  their  application,- that 
we  may  fairly  convict  any  historian  of  inconsistency,  who  would* 
try  to  persuade  us  that  barbarous  and  unenlightened  nations  are 
the  most  populous. 

Whenever  we  perceive,  that,  either  from  internal  mismanage-* 
ment,  or  from  external  causes,  personal  and  mental  tranquilUty  isr 
disturbed,  we  may  fearlessly  state,  that  there  commerce  and  agri- 
culture scarcely  exist,  and  that  in  consequence  the  population 
roust  be  scanty  and  miserable.  Great  national  intellect,  great 
capacities  for  action,  and  a  great  degree  of  luxury  mtiy  still  beP 
found  among  them;  but  we  repeat,  that  unless  with  this  mental 
and  personal  tranquillity  be  conjoined;  the  population  will  be  far 
more  scanty  than  in  a  nation  lower  in  the  scale  qf  intellect,  but 
higher  in  the  application  of  it  to  that  form  of  government  which 


promotes  the  peace  of  its  subjects.     Modem  Italy  contrasted 

sertu>n. 
Hence  all  those  tales  of  the  frozen  regions  of  t^e  north  being 


with  China  furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  our  assertion. 


the  ojficifta  gentium  must  be  received  with  great  su^picion^  unless 
we  would  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  now  are)  not  those  of 
former  times.  These  regions  are  still  deserts,  antl,  like  deserts 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  thinly  peopled*  The  impulse  of 
migration  might  huve  pushed  the  overplus  <^  a  dense  population 
through  them,  but  it  was  never  communicated  from  these  sterile 
and  inhospitable  regions  themselves.  Life  has  there  no  intensity. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  the  Tropics  that  the  largest  specimens 
of  every  form  of  existence,  whether  animal  oi^  vegetable,  are  to  be 
found,  and  there,  too,  they  are  the  most  prolific.  As  we  proceed 
towards  either  pole  the  number  and  varieties  of  livinv  forms  di- 
minish, and  reproduction  becomes  more  scanty.  This  is  true  of 
vegetation  and  of  all  the  higher  grades  of  animal  organization^ 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  tends  t9  destroy  the  natural 
equality  of  man,  and  that,  by  rendering  fortunes  unequal,  it  makes 
the  happiness  of  one  man  depend  on  the  misery  of  another.  So 
far  is  tills  from  being  the  case,  that  inequality  of  rank  is  the  very 
condition  of  virtue,  industry,  and  contentment.  The  savage  alone 
can  afford  to  be  slothful;*  and  he  who  has  nothing  more  elevated 
than  himself  may  be  indifferent,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  content. 

The  natural  equality  of  man  is  a  chimaera,  for  the  object  of 
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Nature  in  all  her  works  is  variety  and  not  equality;  aqd  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  all  are  equal  in  strength  of  mind  and  force  of 
body,  the  miHion  will  yield  to  the  few,  and 

'*  The  poor  shall  never  depart  from  the  land."  ' 

It  has  been  further  stated,  that  civilization,  by  extending  com- 
merce, has  spread  disease — this  is  most  true;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  was  the  civilized  who  suffered.  For  it  is  curious  to  observe^  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  how  almost  all  the  greatest  scourges  of 
mankind  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  barbarous  nations.  Thus, 
syphilis  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  America;  the  small- 
pox and  measles  from  Arabian  hordes ;  and  the  plague  from 
Ethiopia.  It  is,  however,  by  the  knowledge  of  these  and  similar 
diseases^  so  fatally  acquired  by  civilized  nations,  that  remedies  are 
found  for  them,  and  good  returned  for  the  evil  suffered. 

On  the  whole  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  difference  in  population  among  nations  is  the  difference  in 
civilization;  and  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  facti  that  in 
European  nations  the  mortality  is  sreatest  in  those  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  are  the  poorest,  and  which  therefore  approach  nearest 
to  die  state  of  uncivilized  people  in  barbarous  countries.  Dr. 
Villerme  has,  in  several  Memoirs  on  the  comparative  mortality  of 
the  wealthy  and  indigent  classes  at  Paris,  stated  some  strong  facts 
respecting  the  relative  mortality  of  the  different  arrondissements 
of  Faris.  During  the  five  years  from  18 1 7  to  182 1 ,  the  difference 
of  the  ratios  of  mortality  was  the  same,  although  the  absolute  mor- 
tality varied  for  the  whole  of  Paris  in  that  period. 

In  the  Ist  arrondissement  the  mortality  was    1 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

fith 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

llth 

12th 


1  ] 

in  58 

• 

1  ] 

in  62 

]  ] 

in  60 

in  58 

1 

in  53 

1      ] 

in  54 

in  52 

in  43 

in  44 

in  50 

in  51 

in  43* 

In  order  to  account  for  so  striking  and  constant  a  result,  the 
local  influences  were  first  reviewed ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
spots  most  sheltered  from  north  winds  and  most  open  to  the  sun 
did  not  present  a  less  ratio  of  mortality  than  those  placed  in  pre- 


*  The  proportions  here  giTen  are  from  the  deaths  au  domicile,  and  supplj  an  average 
of  t  in  51 ;  but  when  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  is  addedi  lite  ratio  is  increased  to 
1  in  dt. 
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cisel J  opposite  circumsUnces.  Neither  did  tiict  iMttr  aewust 
for  the  fact. 

At  length  the  density  of  the  population  wat  taken  into  coosi* 
deration,  and  it  was  observed  that  in  the  8th  and  IStfaarrondisae- 
ments  the  mean  space  allotted  to  each  individual  was,  for  the  8tb, 
48  square  metres,  and  for  the  12th,  36;  while  the  mean  space 
for  each  man  in  the  7th  and  4th  arrondissements  was  10  and  6 
square  metres.  The  seventh  and  fourth  arrondissements,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  the  most  unhealthy,  if  density  of  popubtion 
^as  the  Cause  of  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality ;  and  yet  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  these  are  precisely  the  two  in 
which  tlie  ratio  is  among  the  least,  while  m  the  eighth  and  twelftk 
it  is  the  greatest. 

M.  Villermi  then  found,  that  if  the  comparative  indigence  of 
the  different  districts  was  taken  into  the  account,  the  mortality 
(with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the  eleventh)  was  greatest  among 
the  poorest.  Those  districts  were  reckoned  the  poorest,  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  untaxed  lodgings  were  found. 

If  the  districts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  greatness  of  the 
mortality  in  each,  so  that  the  most  unhealthy  is  placed  first,  the 
next  second)  and  so  on;  and  if  also  in  another  column  they  are 
placed  in  the  order  of  the  degrees  of  indisence,  the  poorest  first* 
the  next  so  second,  the  following  table  will  enable  the  reader  to 
make  the  comparison,  and  verify  the  statement  of  M.  Villerm6. 

No.of)iiitaxed 


Order  of 

'  Mortaiitj. 

Order  of  Indigence. 

Lodging^ 

J  in  43  for  the  twelfth              i 

Twelfth 

38  in  JOO 

J  ..  43 

*.• 

eighth 

Eighth 

32  ..  100 

1  ..  44 . 

•■• 

ninth 

Ninth 

31  ..  100 

1  ..  50 

••• 

tenth 

Tenth 

23  ..  100 

1  ..  51 

••• 

eleventh 

Seventh 

22  ..  100 

1  ..  52 

••• 

seventh 

Fifth 

22  ..  100 

1   ..  53 

••• 

fifth 

Sixth 

21  ..  100 

1  ..  54 

••• 

sixth 

Eleventh 

19  ..  too 

1  ..  58 

•■• 

fourth 

Fourth 

15  ..  100 

1  ..  56 

••• 

first 

First 

11  ..  100 

J  ..  60 

.•• 

third 

Third 

11  ..  100 

1  ..  62 

*«■ 

second. 

Second 

7  ..  100 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  on  what  the  exception  of  the  eleventh  district 
depends,  but  the  facts  on  the  whole  bear  out  M.  Villerm6  in  his 
statement  that  the  poorest  are  those  who  suffer  most  from  disease. 
By  saying  that  they  suffer  most,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  distribution  of  Providence  is  so  unequal,  that  they  who 
have  engrossed  the  goods  of  the  earth  are  also  they  who  are  the 
least  afflicted.  It  is  most  true  that  mortality  is  greatest  among 
the  poor;  to  them  life  is  short,  but  to  the  rich  death  is  Iong»  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  high  stations. 


more  extended  0yHip«Ui|e»»  i^  grater  eoot&otional  exeafctmeete 
natuiBUy  produise.  Among  bartNirous  naliops  and  the  poor  of 
civilized  d^s,  9(cute  dis^a^es  produce  tlie  mortality.  Amoiiff  the 
b^ter  cli^Mes  of  civilized  nations  .chronic  maladies  abonnd.  Ttwie 
ja  one  appaUing  fact  which  we  inust  adduce  in  support  of  our 
aaaertion*  that  mortality  is  greatest  among  those  who  sufisr  the 
greatest  privations ;  we  idlu<le  to  the  mortality  amon^  slaves.  In 
j^merica,  it  was  pfa^rved  that  a  very  large  importation  of  sianres 
speedily  rehired  renewal,  so  mu<:h  did  the  deaths  predominate 
over  the  births.  According  to  Hufelaod* "  Art  of  Prolonging 
lafe/'  p.  165,  one^ixtb  of  the  negroes  perished  in  the  West 
Indies  annually^  *'  a  result  which  is  only  paralleled/*  he  adds,  "  by 
the  ravages  of  the  most  inveterate  pestUence."  The  births  among 
the  free  negroes  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  four  in  a 
hundred^  among  the  slaves  two  in  a  hundred. 

Theratioof  deaths  of  the  free  negroes  in  our  troops  is  three  end 
one-third  i^  a  hundred,  while  that  among  the  slaves  is  seventeen 
in  a  hundred,  or  about  five  times  as  many*    (^Berard,  p.  63.) 

If  any  argument  were  wanting  to  crush  this  iniquitous  traffic  in 
life,  this  surely  were  conclusive.  The  libesty  of  an  animal  is 
conjoined  with  no  high  motives.  In  the  desert  or  the  forest  his 
greatest  gratification  is  to  minister  to  his  gross  appetites,  and  that 
place  has  the  most  charms  for  him  where  his  prey  is  the  moat 
plentiful.  Learn  his  propensities  and  supply  his  wants,  and  he 
lives  as  long,  and  is  as  free,  in  his  cell  as  he  was  in  his  cave.  Ex*- 
cire  new  tastes  by  giving  him  food  which  in  a  state  of  nature  he 
cQuld  not  obtain,  and  you  make  him  an  attached  and  wilting  de- 
pendent. But  who  shall  supply  to  the  slave  the  home,  the  friends, 
the  parents,  and  all  the  associations  of  his  early  years?  Palaces 
may  shelter  him,  but  they  have  not  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  soli- 
tary palm  in  the  desert.  Living  waters  may  flow'for  him,  but  like 
the  captive  of  old,  he  will  sit  by  the  waters,  even  of  a  Babylon, 
and  weep 

"  When  he  thinks  of  thee,  O  Zion  !'* 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  ameliorated  condition  of  our  slaves 
in  die  West  Indies.  But  the  best  mode  of  verifying  these  assert 
tions  would  be  to  examine  into  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  them 
at  present,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  former  years,  and  also 
with  that  of  the  (ree  negroes  and  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  islands^ 
If  the  slave  is  f^,  happy  or  happier,  as  some  would  make  us  be- 
lieve, than  the  free  negro,  we  may  rest  assured,  cateris  parHus, 
that  the  rate  of  deaths  and  births  will  be  at  least  e^ual  in  the  two 
classes.  But  shduk^  these  rates  be  materially  different,  they  will 
famish  the  best  guage  we  know  of  the  quantum  of  misery  endured 
or  benefit  derived. 

We  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the  exercise  of  intellect,  the 


necessary  result  of  civithation,  as  a  meati  of  prolonging  life ;  and 
yetnolliing  tends  more  to  procure  sound  health  and  quiet  dajs 
than  a  due  activity  in  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Elufeland,  in 
the  work  already  cited,  says,  there  is  no  instance  of  longevity  in 
a  professed  idler.  The  truth  is,  that  he  who  is  occupied  on  sub- 
jects requiring  thought,  has  not  leisure  to  be  intemperate.  But 
independent  of  the  protection  which  mental  occupation  gives 
Against  excess  of  all  sorts,  still  there  is  much  truth  m  the  asser- 
tion, **  qu'on  meurt  de  bitise."  From  all  consistent  analogy  we 
must  infer  that  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  die  brainT, 
must  have  a  great  influence  in  the  vitality  of  theframe.  If  «ny 
other  organ  ceases  to  perform  its  function,  it  immediately  de- 
cays, and  the  constitution  sympathises  more  or  less  with  the 
local  injury;  if  a  limb  is  not  used  the  muscles  shrink,  and  the 
bone  becomes  soft ;  so  that  no  axiom  in  physiology  is  clearer,  than 
that  the  performance  of  the  function  of  an  oi^an  is  necessary  to 
die  health  of  that  organ.  So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  thing. 
But  facts  show  that  they  who  have  exercised  their  brains  have 
usually  attained  to  a  good  old  age.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  savans  taken  at  hazard,  one  half  from  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  the  other  from  that  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  it  was  found  that 
the  sum  of  years  lived  among  them  was  10,511,  or  about  sixty- 
nine  years  to  each  man.  And  M.  Brunaud  has  shown  in  his 
**  Hygiene  des  Gens  des  lettres,"  that  literary  men  have,  in  all 
climates  and  times,  usually  been  long-lived.  So  true  is  it  that 
knowledge  is  a  blessing,  and  the  propagation  of  it  a  duty.  Even 
among  brutes,  Fred.  Cuvier  has  remarked  that  die  stupidest  are 
the  least  amenable  to  kindness,  and  he  instances  the  males  of  the 
whole  class  of  ruminants,  while  the  tiger  and  the  hysena,  raised  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  will  come  to  be  caressed  by  the  hands  of 
their  keeper.  Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  might  have  compared 
the  civilization  of  modern  with  those  of  ancient  kingdoms.  But 
the  reader  may,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  visit  the  British  Museum  or 
any  other  collection  of  antiquities,  look  on  the  utensils  of  domestic 
economy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  his  own  country ;  or,  if  he  will  turn  over  the  Memoirs  (tf 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  for  learned  and  amusing  accounts 
of  ancient  times  and  customs,  and  then  compare  these  with 
*'  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,"  we  think  he  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  M.  Berard,  that  a  workman  of  London 
with  his  week's  wages  is  surrounded  widi,  and  can  probably  com- 
mand more  solid  comforts  than  the  noblest  Roman  in  the  Augustan 
age,  or  the  most  luxurious  Greek  in  the  age*  of  Pericles. 


(      !•»     ) 

Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Reke  durch  Sckwedea^  Norw^eB,Lapkiwi,Fin$t- 
kmdfUnd  Ingermawnlandf  in  denJakrem  i617»  1S18»  imd  1&K>* 

i.VoD  Frieflmh  WUbelm  von  Schub^t,  der  Theologie  DocUv. 
ttiui  Pibfesaor  in  der  Konigl.  Preuss.  Universi&t  zu  Greifttn. 
waU.    3  vols*  8vo.    X^eipsig.  18£d. 

£.  Notices  sur  la  Literature  et  les  beaux  Arts  en  Saide.    Par 
'  Marianne  Ehrenstriim.    8vo.    Stockholm.   1826. 

I 

That  we  have  had  enoogb  and  to  spare  of  travels  and  yoyeges. 
in  all  possible  shapes,  is^  generally  speaking,  undeniable ;  and*il. 
is  but  fair  to  admit  that  Sweden  and  the  adjacent  countrjes  bave» 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  had  their  due.  allotment  of  descfifH 
tive  qnartoa  and  octavos;  still  there  are  some  interesting  chacao*! 
teristics  of  these  countries,  which,  up  to  the  present  d^y,  bave. 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  ihe  English. works.  ..If  we; 
Qoaaiderfor  a  moment  the  topic  of  /tVera/iire  in  the  first  place^; 
and  apply  to  any  one  among  the  learned  of  our  own  jcountiy; 
let  ins  try,  for  example,  among  professora  nodding  und^r  their, 
lailreb  in  the^  plenitude  of  wisdom,  or  amofig  hard-working  ^bm/* 
dicms  aapirants,  in  the  bosoms  of  our  two  AJma  Maires^  and  put. 
the  question, — what  author  now  resident  at  Stockholm,  Upsabi*. 
or.Lnnd.  he  considers- niost  praiseworthy,  and  the  odds  are  enor* 
mous,  that,  in  the  answers  we  should  receive,  our  learned  professor 
or  aspirant  would  betray  a  complete  unconsciousness  that  these, 
universities  Jiad  any  character  highly  eminent  to.  boast  of  stnte 
the  times  o£  Rudbeck  and  linnseus.    Let  us  try.  the  same  ques* 
tion  at  the  modern' Athens,  or  any  of  the.  other  universities  of  the« 
sister  kingdom,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  same  result. 

Joking  apart;  the  continued  and  utter  neglect  <tf  Swedish  aU'- 
thors  in  England,  though  naturally  enough  to.  be  accan^ted  for, 
ia  yet  scarcely  justifiable.  The  degree  of  ignorance  regarding 
their  ertsienre  is  perhaps  not  so  great  as  we  jiave  here  suggested; 
yet' we  may  decvdedly  affirm  that,  of  **  the  reading  public,". not 
even  one  in  a  thousand  has  ever  thought  about  the  matter,  while 
among  buv  critics  it  would  prove  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  im. 
individual  competent  to  give  a  £iir  estimate  of  the  publications^ 
suck  as  they  are,  that  have  appeared  at  Stockholm  within  the  last 
twenty ^ears.  This  at  present  we  ourselves  cannot  venture. to 
undertake,  for  translated  specimens  would  be  absolutely  requisite, 
and  the  stock  of  materiel^  on  our  shelves  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
admit  of  our  making  a  fair  and  equitable  selection.  Besides*  we 
have  a  book  of  travels  on  our  table,  to  which,  after  a  few  more 
preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  principally  direct  our  reader's 
attention.  • 


igo  Schubert's  TramU  in  Swedea,  ifc. 

Unquestioiuibly,  if  the  three  ponderous  octaves  now  before  us 
fatd  merDly  treated  the  suae  topics  wkh  our  own  travellera, 
who  have,  sucoessivelj  followed  each  others  steps  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  over  the  saine  ground^  from  Dr.  Clarhe  to  Captain 
Jones  inelusivey  we  riiouid  not  have  felt  moch  ineKaation  to  «n- 
dertake  the  labour  of  wading  through  Dr.  Schubert's  production, 
for  fear  of  iiicurriag  the  reproach,  that  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land, and  all  Ihe  other  northero  kuagdoms,  have  been  described  a 
hundred  times,  they  consequently  can  afford  nothing  suflieiendy 
curious,  new  and  important  to  require  forthar  investigation. '  We 
oertainly  do  not  consider  such  minute  analysis  as  Mr.  Sdiubert, 
presents  of  northern  statistics,,  in  every  possible  branch,  as  an 
absolute  desideratum,  for  the  detaiils  are  more  curious  than  us«foi 
to  an  inhabitant  of  England.  We  take  a  special  interest  in 
Swedea,  however,  for  a  reason  known  to  bnt  few  of  our  readers, 
vi2«  that  since  the  year  1786,  and  still  more  since  1810,  there  has 
been  a  stirring  spirit  among  her  literary  characters,  who,  within 
that  short  space  of  time,  have  achieved  so  much  in  various  depart- 
ments,  that  we  may  not  only  expect  farther  impro^ment,  bnt  also 
eaaertain  hopes  that  Swedish  authors  will  one  day  or  another  be 
acknowledged  over  Europe  as  highly  deserving  of  respect  and 
attention* 

On  this  aceount>  as  we  have  hinted  above,  we  are  the  more 
disposed  to  notice  the  present  work,  though  the  industrious 
author  himself  is  by  no  means  a  bibliographer.  But  from  a  natu-* 
ral  association  of  ideas,  we  read  willingly  statistical  and  other 
details  relanng  to  a  people,  from  whose  literature  we  trust  to 
draw  before  long  specimens  that  will  prove  both  useful  and  en«* 
tertaining. 

Already  several  essays  have  been  devoted  to  this  subfeet  in 
France ;  but  without  referring  to  them,  at  pHesent,  we  may  ob-' 
serve,  that  ever  since  the  year  1739>  when  Charles  XII.  esta- 
blished that  academy,  of  which  Linnasus  was  the  diief  ornament, 
scientific  pursuits  have  been  followed  up  both  at  Stockholm  and 
Upsala,  with'  great  perseverance  and  a^iduity.  Of  late  years, 
not  only  has  natural  history  as  before  been  ssealously  cultivated, 
bot  in  die  departments  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy  in  all 
its  branches*  mathematics,  &c.  many  characters  of  high  respecta- 
bility have  appeared,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Bersdius, 
Accrell,  Broltng,  Cronstadty  Engestrom,  Gamey,  Hedinfoerg, 
Hedin,  Hermelin,  Hielm,  Hisinger,  H^IIstriim,  C.  T.  Lidbeck, 
Nordwall,  Retzius,  Rubers,  Skioldebrand,  and  Swedenstiema, 
who  have  all  either  published  scientific  works,  or  contributed  to 
periodicals.  That  their  labours  are  little  known  out  of  their  own 
country  is  assuredly  no  proof  that  they  are  unworthy  of  regard. 


$iwi  the  lightiBnaed  iniantry  of  poeU  and  dramatists  fail  to 
make  tbeir.way  across  the  frontiers;  at  all  e?enU»  they  have  not 
reached  Gseat  Britain}  and  we  beUcve  the  lurking  cause  of  all 
this  is  merdy  &  very  .groundless  prejudice  against  the  Swedish 
laoguage»  wbieb  might  have  proved  a  bar  in  the  wi^  of  LinnaMis» 
as  well  as  any  other  ipan  of  g«nius,  if  he  had  not  written  in  the. 
language  uipiversal  among/st  scholars* 

.  For  the  Wt  twenty  yearsj  however*  the  investigation  of  history.' 
and  aptiimities  has  rather  prevailed  over  that  of  abstract  science* 
There  is  not  wanting  a  tolerable  party  of  metapbynsians  and 
political  economists ;  above  all»  poets  and  dramatic  writers  are. 
nomeroas  and  flourishing;  while,  as  to  prose  novels*  it  must  be 
owned  thatcircnlatiog  libraries  are  chiefly  supplied  by.translators» 
the  sto^  pf  national  productions  in  that  way  being  ceniarkably 
scanty;  but  it  will  no. doubt  rapidly  increase,  the  Countesa 
Charlotte  de  Beiger  having  b^un»  in  the  year  1814,  to  set  % 
laudable  example  of  industry,  in  the  cpmpositioa  ot  pathetic^ 
mmances.  Among  historians  or  illustrators  of  history*  Afzelios, 
a  learned  and  indefatigable  clergyman  has*  with  tb^  aid  of  Mr. 
Rask  of  Copenhagen,  conipleted  a  work  of  infinite  value  to  aU^ 
those  who  wish  to  esuunine  into  Scandinavian  antiquities,  viz.  a 
translation  into  Swedish  of  the  Icelandic  prose  and  poetical. 
Eddas,  along  with  a  new  edition,  of  the  originals*  most  insdustri- 
ously  ooUated  with  the  different  MSS.  at  Copenhagen  a|id. 
UpMla;  to  which  th^y  iiave  added  ''  The  Scalda,"  (of  Art  of* 
Poetry,)  this  last  never  having  been  till  then  correctly  printed* 
With  regard  to  Mr.  R^sk,  it  m%y  be  worthy  of  notice*  that  after 
having,  been  an  observant  traveller  in  many  countries,  and  ao-. 
quired  an  absolute  power  over  almost  every  modem  lang^iag^,. 
be  has  found  himself  more  intesested  by  the  literary  character  of 
the  Swedes  thao  by  that  of  any  other  continental  nation;  andi 
this  too.  in  defiance  of  the  prejudices  which,  as  a  Dan^,  hen 
may  be  a^pposed  to  have  imbibed,  the  inbabituits  of  Copeu^, 
hagea  d^jtesting.  most  cordially  those  of  Stockholm^  so  that  even, 
Swedish  books  are  held  by  the  former  in  utter  contempt.  In. 
some  respects*  these  publications  of  .Mr.  Afzelius  and  bis  friend, 
are  decidedly  superior  to  their  precurs<Mrs  of  the  same  class  by. 
Von  der  Hagen^  Grinun*  and  others,  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany. 

In .  conformity  to  the  example  thus  afforded,  a  socie^  was. 
framed  at  Upsab  in  ]8£],  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
cq^ital  edition  of  the  Norwegian  history,  written  in  lodandic  by 
Snorro  Sturlespn,  ii|  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  Swedish  trans* 
lation,  followed  by  the  ''  Sagen''  (oJd  stories)  of  King  Suerrer„ 
^ho  flourished  about,  the  same  early  period.     Passing  over  the 
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te^i  of  sueh  antiquarian  reaearches^  V9e  may  observe  that* -the 
same  Afzelius,*  aided  by  Professor  Geyer  of  Upsala,  has  pnb- 
Ifsbed  a  collection  of  Swedish  Songs»  in  three  volumes^  octavo, 
\f^ich  well  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  bibliographer. 
These  are  accompanied  by  historical  dissertations,  and  by  a 
quarto  volume  of  music,  containing  many  delightfnl  airs  not  else- 
where to  be  found,  having  been  then  first  taken  down  from  the 
voice  of  the  singers.  >]or  is  it  merely  on  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, but  also  on  comparatively  modem  subjects^  that  the 
Swedish  historians  have  been  actively  employed,  thus  rescuing 
by  degrees  many  valuable  documents  from  oblivion.  Among 
these  undertakings  we  must  not  forget  the  voluminous  **  Records 
of  Northern  History,*'  adventured  by  a  literary  society  at  Stock- 
holm, and  brought  out  periodically  in  octavo  volumes.  By  this 
work  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  times  when  the  race  of 
Yasa  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  materials  are  afforded  for  a  complete 
view  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Xil.  who  is,  above  alt,  the  favourite 
national  hero.  About  five  years  ago,  a  separate  dissertation  on 
his  character,  and  on  the  changes  in  the  government  after  his  death, 
wa^  published  by  Professor  Geyer,  and  justly  excited  great  at- 
tention. The  most  important  historical  collection,  however,  is  that' 
entitled  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Suecicarum  medii  sevi,"  published 
undei'  the  care  of  Geyer  and  Schroder,  at  Upsala.  It  was  intended 
to  be  comprised  in  three  folio  volumes,  but  we  have  not  heard' 
whether  more  than  the  first  (published  in  1818)  has  appeared. 
The  present  King  contributed  to  bear  the  expense  of  this  na- 
tional work,  which  at  the  same  time  is  well  received  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  who  were  much  interested  by  the  old  rhymed 
chronicles  in  the  first  volume,  several  of  which  had  never  before 
been  printed.  Among  older  historians,  the  best  are  Dal  in  and 
Lagerbring,  of  whom  the  latter  was  in  favour  about  the  year 
1770;  but  his  opinions  and  statements  have  been  vehemently 
combated  by  Mr.  Hallenberg,  historiographer  royal  at  Stock- 
holm, who  is  one  of  the  roost  promising  ^Titers  in  prose.  Other 
names  should  be  included,  for  example,  Granberg,  Coimt 
Schwerin,  Silferstolpe,  Lindfbrs,  and  Liliegren,  of  whom  the  first 
has  published  an  excellent  history  of  Gottenbiirg,  the  reign  of 
Gustavus  IV.,  various  tracts  on  Statistics,  &c.  and  the  two  last-are 
authors  of  some  recent  works  on  Scandinavian  records,  which 
ought  to  have  been  enumerated  above  with  those  of  Geyer  and 
Afzelius.  Before  proceeding  to  mention  some  of  the  poets  and 
metaphysicians,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  in  topography  ynd  illus- 
trated books,  the  Swedish  press  has  been  rather  prolific.  In 
particular,  we  might  allude  to  three  volumes  by  Liliegren,  on 
Northern  AntrqAities,  with  lithpgraphic  prints ;  also  a  work  of 
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Blexeil  OD  Halland,  which  contains  much  valuable  information  ; 
five  volames  on  West  Gothland,  by  Lindskog,  and  another  pub- 
lication on  Ea6t  Gothland^  by  Widegren.  Of  the  remarkable  old 
castle,  Skokloster,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  years' 
war,  there  is  an  interesting  descriptibn,  with  copperplates^  by 
Rochliess.  We  should  note  alsd  xhersner's  views  of  Schoneu/ 
in  ten  volumes,  which  supply  a  continuation  of  Dalberg's  great 
work,  "  Suecia  Antiqua  et  Hodi^rna." 

Now  then  for  the  ''  genus  irritabile."  Sweden  seems  in 
many  respects  well  adapted  to  become  a  poetical  country ;  and 
we  nnd  that  her  natives  are  even  as  much  attached  to  their  own 
romantic  scenes,  their  wild  birch  woods,  gleaming  lake8>  and 
rocky  valiies,  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland.  The  my- 
thology of  the  old,  and  still  more  of  the  later  Edda,  supplies 
tbem  with  beautiful  allegories  and  effective  machinery,  which, 
(though  we  do  not  forget  Dr.  Sayers,)  seem  never  to  have  been 
properly  understood  and  appreciated  in  England.  Among  the 
most  wonderful  instances  of  genius  that  have  appeared  in  any 
age  or  nation-,  we  may  reckon  Bellmann,  the  Swedish  Artacreon, 
a  self-taught  poet,  who  was  born  in  1741,  and  died  in  1796.- 
His  songs,  it  is  true,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  bear  translation ;  the 
allusions  being  local,  and  the  scenes  almost  always  laid  in  low 
life ;  but,  on  account  of  their  spirit  and  originality,  they  afford 
most  admirable  models.  Besides,  Bellmann's  genius  was  far 
froai  being  confined  to  verse-making  only.  The  music  to  his 
numerous  songs  was  almost  invariably  of  his  own  composition, 
so  that  in  the  command  over  the  sister  arts,  we  believe  he  is 
mirivalled.  We  have  heard  respectable  judges  aiBrm  that,  as  a 
musical  composer,  independently  of  his  poetical  merits,  Bell- 
mann was  entitled  to  very  high  distinction.  On  account  of  his 
partiality  to  low  life,  he  has  been  compared  to  Teniers,  Ostade, 
and  Gerard  Douw,  among  painters ;  however,  the  analogy  is 
but  superficial ;  for  the  painter  strives  to  represent  things  as  they 
really  are ;  whereas  Bellmann  creates  for  himself  a  new  world 
out  of  the  rudest  materials,  and  while  he  writes  alihost  always  in' 
the  character  of  a  Bacchanalian,  we  may  be  assured  that  his  pro- 
ductions are  not  such  as  the  undue  stimulus  of  wine,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  of  nature  and  extraordinary  genius,  matured  by 
discipline,  could  have  inspired.  That  he  lived  well,  and  was  of 
a  buoyant  jovial  humour,  we  doubt  not ;  but  he  lived  for  Ar^ 
more  than  for  pleasure ;  or  rather  his  pleasure  consisted  in  that 
art  by  which  in  his  own  country  he  has  gained  immortal  reputa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  Bellmann's  prin- 
ciples, on  which,  perhaps,  a  new  school  of  poetry  mighty  b^ 
founded.     However,  let  any  one  recollect  the  tract  of  invefftiga- 
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tion  which  has  been  gone  over  by  our  own  Crabbe  (exceptnig,  of 
course*  the  prisons  and  work-houses,)  and  picture  to  himself  the 
self-same  scenery  and  circumstances  lighted  up  by  a  fervid  spirit 
of  pleasure,  instead  of  being  chilled  and  clouded  by  the  influence 
of  satirical  hypochondriacism :  then  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
3ellmann's  leading  characteristics. 

About  the  year  1 783,  Leopold,  a  special  favourite  of  Gusta* 
vus  III.  first  came  into  public  notice,  and  has  ever  since  been 
held  in  great  estimation.  Most  of  the  Swedish  poets  latterly 
have  been  men  of  some  rank  and  consequence.  Leopold  is  not 
only  distinguished  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Stockholm  Aca- 
demy, but  has  been  raised  to  the  station  of  Privy  Counsellor, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Commander  of  the  Polar  Star  Order  of 
Knighthood.  Although  his  models  were  almost  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  French  school — at  that  time  (1785)  none  of  the 
best — yet  in  his  smaller  poems  there  is  often  a  degree  of  ani- 
mation and  energy  such  as  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a 
mere  imitator.  His  language  too,  is  always  clear^  forcible,  and 
flowing;  but  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  his  elaborate 
tragedies.  *'  Odin*'  is  more  tolerable  and  readable  than  "  Vir« 
gioia  ;*'  but  both  are  examples  of  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  na- 
turalize the  sonorous  rhodomontade  and  see-saw  versification  of 
the  French  poets,  in  the  uncongenial  climate  of  Sweden ;  while» 
on  the  other  hand,  his ''  Academical  Discourses'' are  very  respect* 
able.  There  are  also  some  prose  uovellettes,  particularly  those 
of"  Kraket,  or  the  Three  Hard  VVprds;"  "  Annette  and  -^le," 
and  "  The  Beautiful  Bigot,''  which  we  have  read  with  satisfac- 
tion.  Voltaire,  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  poet,  seems  to  have  been 
the  grand  idol  of  Leopold ;  and  whatever  appeared  in  the  literary 
world,  not  sanctioned  by  his  example,  proved  in  Leopold's  esti- 
mation utterly  contemptible.  The  taste  for  the  writings  of 
Shakspearci  and  the  school  of  nature,  which  began  then  to  pre* 
vail  in  Germany,  and  the  translations  of  them,  led  gradually  to  a 
great  revolution  in  ideas  relative  to  dramatic  composition.  In 
this  revolution  Klinger  led  the  way,  (by  the  bye,  he  is  a  charac- 
ter still  unheard-of  in  England,)  and  was  followed  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  &c. ;  the  works  of  these  German  authors 
found  their  way  to  Stockholm,  and  there  found  partizans ;  but 
to  all  such  innovators  Leopold  and  his  partizans  declared  open 
hostility;  and  the  French  models  might  have  retrieved  their 
ascendancy  through  the  influence  of  Leopold  in  the  Academy, 
had  it  not  been  for  Thorild  and  Ebrensvard,  incomprehensible 
Kiddles  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  They  looked  upon  the 
Privy.  Coimsellor  Leopold,  with  his  Academical  Discourses,  his 
Addresses  to  the  King,  his  Odes,  Elegies,  and  Sonnets,  as  ait 
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hommt  borne,  and  treated  him  acQordingly»  Of  these  two^.Tho- 
xild  was  infinitely  the  more  bold  and  distinguished  writer*  Thre^ 
^itions  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  Sweden  since  the  year 
X812,  one  of  them  with  fine  embellishments.  The  most  imporr 
lant  of  these  are  his  Travels  in  Italy;  Philosophy  of  the  Arts,  and 
Letters  to  Gustavus  III.  all  which  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  which  were  indeed  the  first  effectual  attacks  of  a 
daring  Scandinavian  spirit,  on  the  system  of  the  Frenchified  aca- 
demicians, which  would  never  have  proved  the  means  of  rousing 
their  literary  countrymen  from  torpor* 

Hence  arose  a  most  lively  contest.  Thorild  was  soon  aided 
by  Hoyer,  Oedmann,  Almquist,  and  Silferstolpe«  There  en* 
•sued  a  war  of  periodical  writers,  which,  as  usual,  had  the  effect  of 
sharpening  the  wit  on  both  sides.  The  Leopold  party  had 
their  weekly  Literary  and  Theatrical  Journal,  in  which,  of 
course,  they  reduced  all  their  ideas  to  French  line  and  measure. 
This  was  followed  up  by  their  opponents,  with  "  The  Lyceum,** 
a  monthly  publication ;  **  The  Polypheme,"  "  The  Aurora,** 
above  all,  by  **  The  Phosphoros,"  a  monthly^  magazine,  made  up 
of  reviews,  prose  narratives,  and  poetry.  The  principal  con* 
tributors  to  this  last  were  Atterbome,  Palmblad,  Endborn, 
Elgstrom,  Ingelgren,  and  Sanden,  all  of  whom  were  poets  of  ex* 
Iraordinary  and  original  talent.  In  particular,  we  should  recom- 
mend Atterbome,  Ingelgren,  and  Elgstrom,  who  (the  latter  we 
mean)  died  untimely  in  1810.  Along  with  these  periodicals 
mast  be  reckoned  ''  The  Iduna,"  chiefly  devoted  to  history  and 
antiquities;  and  "  Svea,*'  edited  by  Professor  Geyer,  of  which 
the  contents  are  miscellaneous.  But  we  know  few  publicatioRS 
more  interesting  than  ''  The  Phosphoros," — scarce  any  one  that 
to  a  British  reader  is  so  perfectly  novel  in  character.  .The  first 
poems  that  we  perused  there,  were  two  short  sketches,  entitled,, 
"  Kyrko  Garden,"  (the  Church-yard)  by  Atterbome,  in  which  he 
has  called  the  imagery  of  the  later  Edda  into  life,  with  a  degree 
of  passionate  melancholy  and  imaginative  fervour^  such  as  we 
have  rarely  seen  equalled. 

The  number  of  poets  and  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  redundant;  and  we  shall  now  reckon  up  a  few  names  of 
those  who  are  most  eminent.  Perhaps  no  one  bettec^  deserves 
to  wear  the  laurel  wreath  than  Tegner,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Wezio,  regard  iqg  whom  we  shall  extract  a  few  words  from  the 
volume  published  by  Madame  Ehrenstrom,  the  title  of  whi<?h  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  Article. 

<*Tcgner*s  romance  of  ^  Axdc,'  transhited  into  German,  hj  the 
Baroness  Helvig,  by  Mr.  Scblei,  and  several  others,  has  made  a  most 
lively  impression }  and  not  only  has  Goethe  characterized  the  work  as 
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^  a  new  and  brilliant  meteor  in  the  poetical  wortd/  but  be  has  tepiiuteJ 
it  in  his  Joarnal,  with  a  warm  enlogmm.  The  Baron  de  G--  ,  a natite 
of  Holiandy  informed  me  that  he  had  been  induced  to  learn  the  Swedisk 
laagoage  for  no  other  reason  bnt  that  he  might  read  '  Axele'  in  the  or^ 
gtnaly  so  mnch  had  he  been  delighted  with  the  German  norsioM. 
JHaving  proceeded  thus  far»  the  Baron  studied  all  the  rest  of  our  living 
Ituthors,  and  has  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  of  their  productiona. 
Indeed  he  was  altogether  astonished  at  the  unexpected  treasures  iu  Swe- 
dish literature,  so  little  known  in  any  other  country  !  The  romance  of 
'*  Axele*  has  been  translated  into  English,*  and  Mr.  Holmbergsen  has 
supplied  designs  illustrative  of  the  principal  scenes  in  this  charming 
poem.  Tegner  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  most  heroic  patriotism 
when  he  composed  '  The  Svea/  whieb  gained  a  price  from  the  Stockholm 
Academy.  His  '  War  Songs  for  the  Jutland  Chasseurs,  and  for  the 
Conscripts  of  Schonen/  are  so  spirited,  that  they  might  excite  courage 
even  in  a  poltroon.  Moreover,  his  vein  of  satire  is  biting  and  irresitlr 
able.  Woe  to  the  poor  wight  who  incurs  his  indignation !  The  poeas 
of  '  Frithioff*  is  even  superior  to  that  of  '  Axele  i*  it  has  more  variety 
of  interest,  and  has  indeed  acquired  much  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  Herein  the  philosopher  discovers  food  for  meditation  ;  the  most 
fastidious  critic  cannot  refuse  his  applause;  young  ladies  devour  his 
beautiful  descriptions  ;  their  attention  is  riveted  by  his  parting  scene  of 
the  two  lovers ;  they  are  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  lamentations  of 
'Ingeborg.'  Every  Swede  feels  proud  to  be  a  compatriot  of '  Frithioff,* 
•Hikd  inspired  by  such  a  heroic  model,  he  renews  the  invi<^ble  oath, '  to 
KiRe  and  die  for  his  country.'  " — p.  96. 

The  Bishop  of  Wexio,  though  unquestionably  possessed  of 
great  learning  and  acconaplishmeBta,  has  published  but  little  m 
comparison  with  Mr.  Ling,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic  Academy 
at  Upsala,  a  man  of  a  very  powerful  and  original  mind.  like 
our  own  Dryden  and  some  others^  he  did  not  appear  as  an  in- 
dustrious author,  till  he  was  rather  advanced  in  life,  but  having 
once  begun,  moved  onward  with  rapidity^  producing  twenty-five 
or  thirty  plays,  founded  mostly  on  the  early  history  of  bis  own 
country^  which  have  been  received  with  great  approbatioDj  be- 
sides  several  epic  and  minor  poems,  which  we  hope  to  notice  at 
some  future  period.  One  great  reason  for  the  interest  we  feel 
in  these  works  is  their  being  so  purely  and  decidedly  Swedish  or 
Scandinavian.  Leopold's  efforts,  on  the  contrary,  were  directed 
to  the  transplanting  of  Parisian  exotics  into  a  northern  climate ; 
Mr.  Ling  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  those  which  are  indf^ 
genous, — we  mean  the  old  Scandinavian  models. 

Professor  Geyer  of  Upsala  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
historian  and  antiquary,  but  claims  to  be  reckoned  also  among 
poets,  for  his  antiquarian  magazine,  entitled  *'  Iduna,"  has  often 
been  enlivened  by  excellent  verses,  and  his  own  productions  ate 
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all  marked  by  fervour  and  originality.  His  poems>  entitled 
*'  The  Pirate,"  "  ITie  Last  of  the  Bards,"  and  «  The  Last  of 
the  Heroes^"  are  especially  admired,  and  would  be  found  most 
eligible  for  the  purposes  of  a  translator,  as  they  afford  so  much 
insight  into  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  northern  nations.  On 
cooflideration,  however,  we  believe  that  Atterbome  should  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  our  list;  and  while  Leopold  has  been  called 
by  his  admirers  the  Swedish  Voltaire,  Atterbome  is  frequently 
staled  the  Goethe  of  the  North.  His  acquirements  are  of  a  much 
wider  range  than  those  of  Ling,  or  even  Tegner  \  he  has  seen 
more  of  the  world,  having  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  his  poems,  printed  in 
"  The  Phosphoros,"  and  in  his  own  poetical  '*  Almanack,"  the 
latter  having  been  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  many  years.  No 
one  has  been  more  zealous  than  Atterbome  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  taste  for  English  and  German  literature,  in  opposition 
to  the  old  French  school  of  Leopold,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
Swedish  poets  who  have  succeeded  equally  well  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  There  are  many  other  authors  not  undeserving  of  being 
mentioned ;  for  example,  the  Privy  Counsellor  Kullberg,  who 
has  at  different  times  edited  three  periodicals,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  poems  which  have  been  much  praised,  as  those  on 
**  Domestic  Happiness,"  and  on  ''  Old  Age."  Then  comes  the 
Privy  Counsellor  Wallmark,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  French 
faction,  who  still  edites  the  "  Almanna  Journal,"  a  new  series  of 
the  weekly  paper  formerly  superintended  by  Leopold.  Pro- 
fessor Franzen  is  a  very  popular  author,  and  has  been  compared 
by  his  countrymen,  at  one  time,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  at 
another  to  Lord  Byron  !  There  are  in  particular  two  volumes  of 
his  ''  Poetical  Tales,"  which  are  far  from  being  deficient  either 
in  spirit  or  elegance.  He  joined  with  Count  Adlerspar  in  a 
literary  journal,  of  which  we  forget  the  name,  but  which  was 
supported  also  by  Silferstolpe,  and  various  others,  especially  by 
Madame  Langr6n,  a  poetess  of  high  endowments,  whose  un- 
timely death  is  much  deplored  in  Sweden.  Hammerskold  has 
published  "  Poetic  Studies,"  and  "  An  Essay  towards  a  History 
of  the  Plastic  Art,"  besides  many  other  lucubrations,  which, 
though  little  encouragement  has  been  bestowed  on  them  in  his 
own  country,  evince  considerable  ingenuity.  We  have,  more- 
over. Valerius,  a  poet  with  the  title  of  Foreign  Secretary, — 
Madame  Aspin,  a/ias  Euphrosyne,  the  Mrs.  Hemans,  or  L.  £.  L. 
of  the  North, — the  collected  works  of  the  State  Counsellor  Ad- 
lerspeth, — Pehr  Wallstriim,  a  genius  who,  like  Atterbome,  has 
travelled  much,  and  in  various  countries,  after  which  he  returned 
contentedly  home,  to  cultivate  poetry  and  his  landed  estate  in  the 
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cold  regions  near  Carlstadt, — nor  must  we  leave  out  Aspalin, 
author  of  "  Mj  Native  Land/'  and  other  verses  of  great  merit 
and  beauty. 

Without  attempting  or  intending  to  give  specimens  of  compo- 
sition,  we  have  thus  hastily  run  over  a  few  names  to  prove  that 
Sweden  is  by  no  means  without  authors,  and  that  those  authors 
are  not  without  the  spirit  of  industry  and  emulation.  We  had 
noted, these  names  from  recollection  merely,  before  Madame 
Ehrenstrbm's  work  came  into  our  hands; — in  that  we  find  above 
three  hundred  literary  characters  enumerated,  to  do  proper  jus- 
tice to  whom,  this  article  must  have  been  devoted  altogether  to 
the  literature  of  Sweden,  a  plan  which  we  defer  till  another  time. 
But  in  posting  through  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schubert's  work, 
we  think  we  shall  also  prove,  that  in  regard  to  public  institutions, 
statistical  regulations,  morals,  manners,  and  religion,  there  is 
much  deserving  the  notice  of  our  countrymen.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  work  before'  us  contains  more  information  on  these 
points  than  all  the  works  that  have  been  published  in  England, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  down  to  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Schubert  is  indeed  rather  too  minute  in  his  details;  and  were 
the  work  to  be  transferred  to  our  language,  the  three  volumes 
might  very  properly  be  reduced  to  two  of  moderate  size.  How- 
ever, we  have  followed  him  in  his  long  tour  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction. 

The  author's  primary  object  in  going  to  Sweden,  Lapland, 
Sec.  was  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  religion  and  church-discipline 
in  the  North,  on  which  subjects  he  has  already  published  two 
volumes  octavo,  printed  at  Greifswald,  in  1821.  But  in  regard 
to  industry  in  collecting  materials,  surely  there  is  no  traveller 
equal  to  a  German  professor!  After  his  primary  intention  was 
accomplished,  and  his  book  on  church-discipline  given  to  the 
worId>  he  perceived  that  he  had  memoranda  still  on  hand,  suffi- 
cient to  make  out  three  volumes  more  on  subjects  not  profes- 
sional and  sacred,  but  miscellaneous  and  profane.  These 
volumes  amount  to  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  of  which 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  give  any  adequate  analysis.  The  very 
table  of  contents,  taken  from  the  heads  of  chapters,  would  fill  at 
least  eight  or  ten  pages  ;  but  we  shall  give  enough  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  author's  capacity  for 
observation  and  description.  One  reigning  peculiarity  in  his 
book  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  fault,  but  it  is  not  so  in  our 
estimation :  viz.  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  journey  he  is 
delighted  with  the  situations  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  with 
'^  the  living  characters  who  come  in  his  way.  It  is  probable  that 
^4ngli8h  tourist  would  have  drawn  very  different  conclusions  ; 
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1>iit  on  the  whole,  we  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  receiYing  a 
useful  and  equitable  statement  from  a  traveller  who  retains  his 
good-humour,  than  from  one  who  quarrels  constantly  with  every 
petty  inconvenience,  till  at  last  all  agreeable  impressions  zxt 
effaced,  and  all  pleasant  objects  veiled  from  his  sight,  by  the 
vapours  of  hypochondriacism  and  the  home-sickness. 

The  Doctor  launches  from  Stralsund  in  May,  1818,  and  pro« 
ceeds  by  the  packet-ship  to  Ystadt,  which,  as  usual,  he  describes 
as  a  most  agreeable  town ;   it  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  has 
nbout  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  he  provides  himself  with 
a  convenient  two-wheeled  spring-carriage,  and  recollecting  all 
the  subjects  which  a  stranger  most  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with 
on  his  arrival  in  a  foreign  country :  viz.  money,  inns  and  inn- 
keepers, post-horses  and  postilions,  maps  and  travellers'  guides, 
he  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a  most  minute  investigation  of 
all  these  points.     The  explanation  respecting  paper  money,  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  great  quantity  of  copper  coins  be* 
fore  setting  out,  for  fear  of  not  getting  change  upon  the  road, 
are  only  prudential  and  h  propos.     But  his  description  of  the 
mode  of  travelling  is  such  as  no  one  surely  but  a  Greifswald  pro* 
fessor  could  have  supplied.     Here  he  has  gone  thoroughly  and 
radically  to  work,  furnishing  us  with  a  regular  history  of  the  gra- 
dual improvements  which  the  roads  and  post  regulations  have 
undergone,  from  the  days  of  King  Magnus  Ericson,  in  the  year 
1344,  up  to  the  present  day  !   The  roads  in  Sweden  are  indeed 
extolled  by  all  tourists  ;   one  is   rarely  detained  for  want  of 
horses^  and  may  advance  at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  per  day ;   while,  though  sometimes  an  old  woman,  some- 
times a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  old,  officiates  as  pos- 
tilion, it  is  very  seldom  that  any  unpleasant  accident  or  interrup- 
tion occurs.     The  people  are  almost  invariably  honest,  and  the 
remuneration  to  such  drivers  is  so  small,  that  the  value  of  a 
penny,  or  even  a  half-penny  sterling,  will  have  nearly  as  much 
mfiuence  as  that  of  a  shilling  in  England.     Notwithstanding  the 
smoothness  of  the  highways,  there  is  no  such  annoyance  as  a 
toll-bar.    **  But  above  all,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  the  politeness  and 
intelligence  of  the  postilions  render  our  progress  through  the 
country  delightful ;  though  their  advantage  can  only  be  felt  in 
its  fullest  extent  by  one  who  has  a  thorough  command  of  the 
Swedish  language.     Even  to  a  stranger,  however,  who  cannot 
converse  with  them,  they  are  equally  attentive,  endeavouring  by 
signs  to  find  out  all  his  wants  and  wishes.'   Nor  is  this  the  re- 
sult of  mercenary  motives,  but  of  that  sheer  good-nature,  cheer- 
fulness, and  readiness  to  oblige,  which  are  here  almost  constatitty 
met  with  among  the  lower  orders.*'    The  comforts  enjoyed  by 
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the  Swedish  peasanfrjr* — ^their  integrity  of  principle*  and  r^i^ 
laritj  of  conduct,  have  been  often  noticed  before ;  yet  by  no 
author  are  these  characteristics,  arising  from  the  peculiar  system 
of  ^vemment,  so  frequently  brought  forward  and  dilated  on  as 
by  Dr.  Schubert.  Even  from  the  humblest  bauer,  or  fanner,  he 
is  oftentimes  able  to  obtain  valuable  information;  for  the 
farmer  considers  himself,  and  actually  is,  a  member  of  the  State, 
who  may  be  chosen  as  a  representative  and  spokesman  of  his  disi- 
trict  at  the  next  Grand  Diet;  he  would  therefore  feel  heartily 
ashamed  if  he  were  not  a  ready  penman  and  arithmetician^ 
qualified  also  to  speak  with  confidence  on  political  economy  and 
religious  discipline,  as  well  as  on  agriculture,  manufactures, 
fisheries,  the  management  of  sheep  and  cattle,  &c. ;  **  nor  is 
there  any  risk  of  being  misled  on  such  occasions ;  for  if  your 
informant  be  not  prepared  on  the  question,  he  will  rather  tell 
you  at  once,  '  That  is  more  than  I  know,'  than  take  up  your 
time  and  attention  with  vague  and  ungrounded  assertions." 

With  regard  to  the  national  bank,  and  money  in  all  its  ramifioH 
tions,  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  about  as  complete  and  systematic 
as  that  on  post-roads.    Then  come  the  maps  and  other  cam* 

5agtions  du  vtyageur,  among  which  be  particularly  recommends 
^huneld's  Geography.  At  length  we  behold  him  in  his  travel- 
ling carriage,  on  the  road  from  Ystadt  to  Stockholm,  in  fine 
weather,  with  the  perfume  of  violets  already  in  the  air.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  military  and  religious  discipline  of  soldiers 
at  Dalby,  we  find  him  at  Lund,  which  he  describes  as  a  most 
delightful  toiyn,  adorned  by  fine  double  rows  of  tall  lime-trees, 
and,  though  there  are  not  above  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
possessing  many  flourishing  institutions,  besides  the  university, 
which  is  about  as  well  attended  and  reputable  as  that  of  Upsala. 
There  is  no  garrison  in  the  place,  and  every  disturbance  is  care- 
fully guarded  agaiust  which  could  at  all  interfere  with  the  regular 
babits  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  student.  Even  the 
appearance  of  players  and  such  like  contributors  to  public  amuse- 
ment is  strictly  forbidden.  The  conduct  of  the  professors  is 
mild  and  dignified ;  the  students  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
th^ir  industry  and  propriety  of  demeanour,  contrasting  forcibly 
in  tUis  respect  with  those  of  the  German  universities.  The  pror 
fessors  have  in  general  very  good  salaries,  and  are  exceedingly 
attentive  and  polite  to  visitors.  The  most  perfect  spirit  of  una- 
nimity and  social  cheerfulness  prevails  through  the  town ;  yet 
the  old  system  of  economy  and  frugality  is  never  laid  aside,  and 
this,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  to  receive  money,  as  from  a  well- 
regulated  plan  to  protect  both  masters  and  students  from  the 
dangers  of  relaxation  and  luxury.     They  rise  very  earlv;  hieakr 
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Cut  ftod  dine  9t  hours  which  seem  antediluvian  even  to  a  German; 
^d  according  to  rule^  social  evening  parties  must  never  remain 
late  together,  that  is,  not  after  nine,— certainly  not  after  tcR 
o'clock.  The  degree  of  kindness,  confidence,  and  hospitality, 
with  which  a  stranger  is  received  at  Lund,  and  indeed  all  over 
Sweden,  cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 

The  number  of  professors,  inferior  teachers  and  assistants, 
nvas,  when  our  author  visited  them  in  18dl|  about  sixty,  and  that 
of  the  students  about  four  hundred.  At  the  head  of  the  uuiver* 
aity  is  the  Chancellor,  who  must  always  be  a  man  previously 
important  by  birth  and  office,  proposed  by  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  and  approved  by  the  king.  In  Upsala  the  Crown  Prince  then 
held  the  station  of  Chancellor ;  in  Lund,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affiurs.  Count  Engestrbm.  Under  the  Chancellor,  there  is  a 
Rector  who  has  more  immediately  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aca* 
demy,  partly  vested  in  his  own  person,  partly  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  inferior  Consistorial  Committee, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  Each  of  the  univer* 
aities  (Lund  and  Upsala)  has  its  own  peculiar  statutes,  including 
rules  for  the  students,  who  are,  on  the  whole,  subjected  to  very 
strict  discipline.  Duels  (in  Gernuiny  so  frequent)  are  here  un- 
heard of,  and  even  petty  dissensions  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Industry,  perseverance,  quietness,  and  good  humour,  are  the  lead- 
ing attributes, — to  the  preservation  of  which,  Uie  division  of  the 
students  into  Tribes,  or  Nations,  as  they  are  called,  mainly  con* 
tributes.  These  Tribes  are  chosen  and  nominated  according  to 
the  districts  from  which  the  young  men  have  come ;  or,  if  one 
district  affords  but  few,  then  several  are  clubbed  together.  The 
being  incorporated  with  some  one  of  these  Nations  is  a  necessary 
step  towards  matriculation,  and  renuires  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain yearly  tax,  appropriated  to  useful  purposes ;  for  books  and 
scientific  apparatus  are  provided,  which  no  single  student  could 
have  been  rich  enough  to  purchase,  seats  are  rented  in  the 
cburcbesi  &c.  The  Tribes  compose,  and  read  amon^  themselves, 
dissertations  ip  Latin,  and  vie  with  one  another  ra  preparing 
those  exercises  required  by  the  professors.  If  any  mdividual 
proves  unmannerly,  dissolute  or  negligent,  he  is  admonished  or 
censured  by  his  companions ;  but  if  the  same  misconduct  is  con- 
tinued, he  becomes  finally  a  proscript  and  is  expelled  with  dis- 
grace. Even  the  members  of  each  Tribe  are  subdivided  into 
different  ranks,  such  as  curators,  who  are  usually  graduates,  and 
teachers,  or  adjuncts,  who  act  under  the  surveillance  of  their 
seizors;  while  at  the  head  of  every  Nation  stands  a  professor  or 
inspector. 

Instead  of  following  out  the  minute  details  of  Dr.  Schubert 
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regarding  the  University,  we  shall  rather  have  recourse  to  Mol-* 
bech,*  a  tourist  of  an  earlier  date,  for  some  notice  of  Professor 
Norberg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters,  who, 
as  a  master  of  the  Oriental  languages,  has  very  few  rivals  in 
Europe.  Above  forty  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  well*known 
Villoison,  and  with  Biomsitahl,  he  travelled  through  various 
countries,  residing  for  a  long  while  in  France  and  Italy,  and  for 
eighteen  months  in  Constantinople, — whence  he  had  intended 
to  make  his  way  into  Asia  and  Greece,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
in  1780  by  a  mandate  of  Gustavus  III.  In  Constantinople  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language,  which, 
as  written  in  books,  differs  exceedingly  from  that  commonly 
employed  in  conversation  and  transactions  of  business.  He 
continued  this  study  nearly  thirty  years,  and  among  various  other 
labours  completed  a  translation  of  an  important  treatise  on 
Oriental  geography,  which  extends  to  several  quarto  volumes, 
though  he  must  have  been  supported  in  this  task  by  the  mere 
love  of  industry,  for  he  could  have  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  enabled  ever  to  give  such  a  voluminous  undertaking  to  the 
public. 

Nor,  in  this  respect,  was  the  immediate  encouragement 
greater  in  regard  to  another  of  his  achievements,  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.  In  Paris  he  discovered 
and  transcribed  a  MS.  code  in  the  language  of  the  Sabseans,  a 
Galilean  dialect,  to  which  the  Syriac,  among  known  languages, 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance.  The  title  is  '*  the  Book  of  Adam,*^ 
and  its  contents  unfold  the  religious  system  and  annals  of  the 
Sabieans,  or  Nazareans,  a  singular  sect,  which  is  understood  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  century,  from  among  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Norberg,  notwithstanding  his 
extraordinary  command  over  the  Eastern  languages,  had  yet 
infinite  difficulties  to  surmount  before  he  could  succeed  in  in- 
terpreting these  mystical  records.  Not  only  were  the  language 
and  doctrine  of  the  author  (or  authors)  obscure  in  the  utmost 
degree,  but  the  hand-writing,  on  account  of  its  very  anomalies, 
vacillating  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  was  scarcely  to  be 
deciphered.  In  vain  did  he  search  for  some  learned  assistants 
in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople,  though  he  derived 
some  advantage  in  the  latter  metropolis  from  consultation  with  a 
Maronite  clergyman  of  Aleppo,  who  gave  him  much  information 
about  a  peculiar  race,  calling  themselves  Galileaus,  which  still 
exists  in  Syria,  at  El  Markab,  eastward  of  Mount  Lebanon: 
having  been  driven  thither  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  who 
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compelled  them  to  leave  their  old  residence  in  the  country  be* 
tween  the  lake  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem.  These  Galileans — as  is 
well  known — have  still  their  own  belief,  which  is  neither  Chris* 
tian  nor  Jewish,  but  is  founded  on  an  old  tradition  regarding  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  honour  as  their  peculiar  prophet. 
More  than  once  Norberg  laid  aside  his  task  almost  in  despair, 
and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  any  mortal  to  con* 
elude  it.  But  the  formidable  old  book,  with  its  strange  <:lia* 
racters,  on  which  so  much  labour  had  been  already  bestowed^ 
still  attracted  him  like  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  Cardinal  Bor* 
gia,  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  advised  him  by  no  means  to  desist 
from  his  endeavour,  inasmuch  as  no  one  but  himself  was  quali* 
fied  for  such  an  undertaking ;  so  that  after  several  years  of  inde* 
acribable  labour,  he  succeeded  in  transcribing  and  translating  the 
whole  Codex. 

Although  this  task  was  fulfilled  without  hopes  of  being  able 
to  give  his  translation  to  the  world,  the  publication  was  effected 
at  lasty  though  ai  his  own  expense,  and  the  "  Codex  NazarsBUff, 
Liber  Adami  appellatus,'*  was  printed  in  the  original  character, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  at  Lund,  in  1816,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto.*    '*  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Molbech^ 

"  within  my  prescribed  limits  to  reckon  up  all  Professor  Norberg*8 
literary  achievements,  or  to  give  any  adequate  view  of  his  character.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  only  the  wonderful  old  man  s  equanimity  of  temper, 
— his  perfect  good -humour,  and  the  fervour  with  which,  to  this  hour, 
(written  in  1812,)  he  follows  up  his  laborious  pursuits.  Every  one 
who  bears  him  discourse  with  all  the  fire  and  inspiration  of  youth,  per- 
ceiving also  by  his  looks  and  demeanour  that  this  is  not  affected,  but 
altogether  natural,  wonders  when  he  contrasts  these  attributes  with  his 
evident  ohi  age  and.  hoary  locks.  Still  as  humble  and  modest  as  if  be 
were  a  mere  beginner,— without  even  a  particle  of  conceit  or  self- 
anfficiency  in  his  character,  he^as  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements.  In  Lis  eyes  these  are  indispensable  requisites, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  the  dignities  of  this  worid  are  utterly  con- 
temptible. By  this  means  the  name  of  Norberg  has  become  known  and 
honoured  over  Europe,  while  his  own  nation  has  not  even  bestowed 
upon  him  one  of  these  orders  of  knighthood  which  are  lavished  on  hun- 
dreds unworthy  of  notice, — even  among  contemporaries,  and  men  of 
whom  posterity  will  never  trace  a  vestige." 

Dr.  Schubert's  minute  account  of  the  University  is  followed  by 
details  regarding  the  minor  schools,  the  College  Library,  the  Pub- 
lic Subscription  Library,  the  Observatory,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and 

*  A  Tcry  intcfcftiing  acconot  of  the  work,  by  tiie  celebrated  orientalist,  Baroo  Sil- 
-vestie  de  Sacy,  will  be  found  in  three  Nnrobers  of  Uie  Jmimal  da  Savant  for  1819 
and  I8f0. 
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many  other  public  iosUtutioiis,  private  libraries^  &c.  The  Coir 
lege  has  its  owb  printer,  engraver,  and  instrument-oiaker.  The 
cathedral  church,  of  course,  occupies  much  of  his  attention*  aad 
very  deservedly.  It  is  a  large  and  venerable  stone  edifice^  con- 
taining many  curious  and  unique  remnants  of  antiquitjy  from 
remotest  ages,  down  to  the  ruins  of  a  German  clock,  which  wat^ 
in  its  day,  considered  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  worid.  But  we 
have  no  time  to  tarry  with  him  longer  at  Lund.  He  sets  out  at 
last,  and  the  next  large  town  of  which  he  gives  us  an  accurate 
picture  is  the  fortress  of  Christianstadt,  connected  with  which 
are  some  disquisitions  on  political  economy.  Though  the  roads 
are  good,  yet  they  are  often  up  bill  and  down  dale,  so  that  the 
iiorses  are  tired  and  almost  unable  to  carry  him  through.  Thus, 
on  a  long  stage,  between  Horby  and  Wester*  Wram,  he  vras  left, 
with  a  boy  of  twelve  years^  old  for  postilion,  and  two  wom-^ut 
horses,  without  means  of  obtaining  any  others.  "  However,'* 
says  he, 

''  we  had  come  pretty  near  our  intended  statioD,  when  one  of  the  bortfls 
Jdl  as  if  dead, — lie  rose  again  notwithstanding}  hot  now  we  had  a  new 
diffieaUy, — the  harness  had  broken,  and  the  boy  (who  was  by  no  means 
unexperienced  in  dnving)  doubted  much  if  we  should  get  safely  down 
hilL  A  but  was  visible,  and  we  called  out  for  assistance,  but  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  or  none  awake  and  serviceable,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
woik  ourselves  in  the  dark  till  vre  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree 
of  order;  I  then  walked  alongside  the  carriage,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
as  the  boy  believed  that  the  horse  would  certainly  fall  a  second  time.  The 
elder-trees  were  in  bloom,  and  exhaled  a  delightful  fragrance^ — afer  a 
cutting  cold  wind,  the  air  was  now  mild,  and  the  stars  shone  with  the 
brilliance  pecaliar  to  the  North.  It  was  midnight  when  I  arrived 
at  the  vil^ge  of  Wester- Wram ;  the  door  of  the  inn,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  coantry,  was  open,— my  postilion  awoke  the  female 
attendant,— she  readily  started  up,  prepared  for  us,  in  a  short  time,  a 
most  excdient  supper, — and  after  I  had  enjoyed  myself  admirably  over 
many  dishes,  particularly  very  delicate  and  rich  salmon,  I  went  to  bed 
in  an  elegant  room  and  slept  comfortably  till  broad  day-Bght.  I  rose 
about  six  o'doek,  when  the  family  were  at  their  morning-prayers;  their 
matinal  hymn,  sung,  as  it  was,  in  low  soft  notes  obviously  drawn  from 
l3ie  heart,  made  a  deep  and  most  powerful  impression  on  my  feelings. 
During  my  whole  progress  through  Scbonen  to  this  place,  I  found  that 
the  people,  however  much  they  difiered  as  to  dress,  language,  and  habits 
of  life,  were  uniformly  honest,  regular  in  all  their  dealings,  and  cheerful 
in  disposition.  In  their  languf^  everywhere  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  Danish.  While  in  dress,  one  striking  peculiarity  never  changes,  viz. 
wooden  shoes,  which  render  it  impossible  to  walk  without  making  a 
great  noise,  though  they  keep  out  the  water  most  effectually.*' 

In  Solvitsborg,  with  a  long  journey  still  before  him  ere  be  can 
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reach  Stockholm,  we  find  ottr  theologian  luxariating  in  good 
living,  and,  as  usual,  satisfied  with  all  around  him. 

*'  In  Solvitsborg,"  says  he,  "  I  tasted,  for  the  first  time,  the  admirap 
hie  Stromlinge,  a  small  species  of  herring  which  is  caught  along  the 
coast  of  fileking,  and  as  far  up  as  TomeO.  Broiled  and  eaten  with  vine* 
gar  sauce,  they  make  a  most  exquisite  dish,  and  whether  fresh  or  salted 
are  much  superior  to  the  common  herring,  while  they  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  anchovy.  The  inn  at'Solvitsborg  is  neat  and  cleanly, 
and  the  apartments  very  pleasant.  For  a  waiter  we  had  a  young  girl, 
one  of  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen.  Throughout  the  whole  district 
of  Bleking,  indeed,  one  rarely  m^ts  with  an  ugly  face,  and  there  are 
many  regular  beauties  even  among  the  lowest  orders.  They  dress  well, 
and  the  strictest  attebtion  is  paid  to  cleanliness  of  person,  which  n^ 
doubt  heightens  their  charms  ^  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  both  men 
and  women,  even  young  girls,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  snufl  from  silver 
or  metal  snuffboxes  5  but  they  do  it  so  neatly  and  gracefully,  that  io 
them  it  seems  by  no  means  reprehensible.'* 

From  Solvitaborg  he  goes  to  Mialby,  serenaded  every  even- 
ing by  nightingales,  which  are  so  numerous  in  Bleking  that  it 
nay,  according  to  the  Doctor's  account,  be  styled  **  the  father* 
land  of  Philomela."  At  Mialby  he  witnessed  an  important 
church  ceremony,  the  Bishop  being  just  then  engaged  in  one  of 
his  annual  visitations,  on  which  occasion  a  new  clergyman  hap- 
pened to  be  inducted. 

"  After  the  usual  forenoon  service  was  concluded,  daring  which  I  was 
much  and  agreeably  surprized  by  the  fine  singing  of  the  congregation, 
there  followed  a  solemn  instalment  of  the  new  pastor.  The  Bishop, 
attired  in  his  official  robes,  walked  up  to  the  altar>  with  the  assistant^ 
clergymen  around  him,  while  the  candidate  stood  up  at  a  taUe  on  which 
lay  a  Bible,  and  farther  off  was  stationed  the  secretary  of  the  Chapter. 
The  prelate  then  delivered  a  most  doquent  dtseourse,  strictly  applicahie 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some 
affecting  and  beautiful  allusions  to  the  friendship  which  had  sabsistod 
betwixt  himself  and  the  candidate  in  early  life«  The  ceremony  of  conse* 
cration  succeeded,  with  the  usual  forms,  and  the  whole  scene  was  very 
impressive  and  dignified.  Then  began  a  public  examination  of  the  com- 
munity: the  new  pastor,  in  the  first  place,  catechising  the  younger  per- 
sons, especially  those  who  had  been  confirmed  the  preceding  year. 
Aftorwards,  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  put  questions  to  both  old  and 
yming,  interposing  admonitions,  remarks,  oedoctions,  and  explanations. 
This  lasted  for  some  hours,  after  which  he  made  a  kmg  final  address, 
recapitulating  all  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  this  visitalion,  so 
that  many  of  the  audience  were  moved  to  tears,  for  he  appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  individuals  in  a  manner  which  he  rendered  irresistible.  This 
discourse  being  ended,  the  women  retired,  and  secular  business  com- 
menced :  the  Bishop  addressing  queries  to  the  more  respectable  elders, 
who,  on  these  occasions,  as  at  the  meetings  of  parliament,  are  employed 
to  answer  for  their  respective  districts.     The  queries  now  related  mostly 
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to  the  aifiun  of  particular  chnrcbes,  the  poor  s  rates  and  hospitals,  parish 
schools  aod  workhouses,  &c.  The  notes  taken  on  the  preceding  day  at 
the  private  meeting  of  the  clergy  were  produced  and  often  referred  to. 
In  the  coarse  of  this  moming*s  examination,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  threw  some  light  on  the  peculiar  regulations  of  Sweden,  and  gave 
the  prelate  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  he  could  preserve  his 
temper  and  dignity.  It  frequently  happens  that  respectable  bauerSy  who 
have  once  been  reichstagswen,  or  spokesmen  in  parliament,  after  their 
duties  there  are  fulfilled,  still  enjoy  a  mat  degree  of  respect  ftt>m  their 
l^rethren,  and  on  that  account  step  forward  as  leading  characters  at 
other  public  meetings,  where  they  do  not  hold  any  special  office.  So  it 
chanced  that  a  farmer  or  land-holder  of  this  description  was  in  the 
church  yesterday,  and  for'  some  time  he  alone  answered  for  the  whole 
congregation,  so  that  the  Bishop  at  last  requested  they  would  not  leave 
all  the  responsibility  to  one  man,  but  speak  for  themselves.  The  whole 
assembly,  however,  had  such  confidence  in  the  reichstagsman,  that  for 
some  time  be  was  allowed  to  proceed  just  as  before,  till  a  fisherman  rose 
to  speak,  who  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  former,  and  reminded  of 
the  superior  privileges  of  the  agriculturists.  This  produced  a  momen- 
tary confusion;  the  obstinate  representative  even  had  the  boldness  to 
interrupt  the  Bishop,  on  which  account  the  latter  commanded  him  to 
be  silent,  and  when  he  declared  his  intention  of  retiring,  gave  him 
some  hearty  rebukes,  and  ordered  that  his  behaviour  should  be  committed 
to  writing.  Pebr  Pehrson  (that  was  bis  name)  then  retired ;  he  was 
an  old  man,  wearing  a  silver  medal  on  his  breast,  given  by  the  Society  pro 
Poind,  and  another  gold  one  for  his  brave  conduct  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Finland  war  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.  He  disappeared,  but  the 
Bishop's  reproofs  had  not  failed  to  make  their  due  impression,  for  he 
^turned  after  a  short  interval,  and  continued  silent  and  submissive.  The 
congregation  were  finally  admonished  that  if  they  in  their  turn  had  any 
^estion  to  propose,  or  if  any  complaint  were  to  be  made,  they  should 
now  speak  freely.  Some  queries  were  accordingly  put  and  answered ; 
the  prelate  addressed  the  people  for  the  last  time ;  and  thereafler  a  luid- 
faolder  (not  the  humblecl  representative)  rose,  and  in  clear  unaffected 
language,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  their  thanks  for  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  this  visitation.** 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  minute  description  of  a  dinner-party, 
which  we  shall  pass  over  without  notice ;  nor  have  we  room  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  the  military  forces  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  regarding  which,  and  various  branches  of  revenue,  taxa- 
tion, &c.  there  is  a  long  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  Being  de- 
tained at  a  place  called  Trensum,  where  be  was  obliged  to  wait 
two  hours  for  horses,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  some  special 
regulations  against  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquor, — these 
laws  being  placarded  in  the  travellers'  room.  It  appears  that  all 
drinkin&r-parties  in  public  houses,  also  banquets  with  music  and 
private  domiciles,  are  expressly  forbidden ;  with  aa 
inedj(  that  after  nine  in  summer,  and  eight  o'clock  in 
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winter,  the  innkeeper  ahould  open,  his  door  to  travellers  only^ 
Indeed,  of  late  years,  the  laws  against  intemperance  have  been 
pretty  generally  enforced  throughout  Sweden.  The  statute  of 
i^ugust  24th,  1813,  has  had  great  influence,  though  it  is  but  a 
revival  of  old  enactments  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  Ac- 
cording to  these  regulations,  whoever  is  seen  intoxicated  is  liable, 
for  the  first  offence,  to  a  penalty  of  three  dollars;  for  the  second 
the  fine  is  doubled;  for  the  third  and  fourth  offence  he  pays 
more,  forfeiting  also  his  rigbt  of  voting  at  elections,  of  appearinjg 
as  a  representative,  and  other  rights  founded  in  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  bis  countrymen;  besides  he  is  liable  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks  of  his  parish  on  the  ensuing  Sunday.  More* 
over,  whoever  is  found  drunk  a  fifth  time  is  confined  to  a  house 
of  correction,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  six  months;  or,  in 
case  of  more  frequent  misdem^nour,  he  is  imprisoned  for  a 
ivhole  year.  If  the  offence  happens  at  any  public  assembly,  such 
as  a  fair,  an  auction,  or  the  like,  the  fine  is  always  doubled ;  but 
if  at  church,  the  offender  is  still  more  severely  dealt  with.  Who- 
ever is  convicted  of  having  seduced  another  into  drunkenness 
is  fined  three  dollars,  which  sum  is  doubled  incase  the  person  so 
misled  is  under  age,  and  the  latter  is  liable  to  severe  chastisement 
at  home.  A  clergyman  thus  offending  infallibly  loses  his  office, 
and  even  a  layman,  who  holds  a  public  station  of  any  conse-* 
quence,  would  be  liable  to  be  suspended,  or  dismissed  altogether^ 
Nov  is  drunkenness  admitted  as  an  excuse  for,  or  palliation  of, 
any  other  misdemeanour,  and  one  who  dies  intoxicated  is  buried 
dishonourably  without  the  usual  rites  of  the  church.  To  students, 
journeymen,  servants,  apprentices,  and  private  soldiers,  the  giving^ 
and  still  more  the  selling,  of  any  strong  liquor  is  prohibited*  Any 
one  seen  drunk  in  the  streets,  or  making  a  disturbance  in  a 
tavern,  is  sure  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  in  confinement  till  be 
is  sober.  Of  the  fines  thus  levied,  part  falls  to  the  informers  (who 
are  usually  the  police  officers)  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor. 
If  the  offender  is  unable  to  pay  the  money,  he  is  kept  in  gaol  on 
bread  and  water  till  some  one  pays  it  for  him,  or  by  dint  of  labour 
be  has  worked  himself  free.  Twice  every  year  these  ordinances 
are  read  by  the  pastors  from  the  pulpit,  and  every  innkeeper  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine,  if  he  neglects  to  have  a  copy  of  them  pla* 
carded  in  his  principal  apartments. 

The  next  town  of  any  consequence  that  he  arrives  at  is  Chris- 
tianstadt ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  Carlscrona,  where  the  most  re- 
markable attractions  for  a  traveller  are  the  dock  and  the  ships  of 
war.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  secure  in 
Europe;  alongside  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  fifteen  bun^lred  feet  in 
lengthj,  lay  several  vessels  of  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns,  which. 
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being  quite  new  to  a  Prussian  professor,  of  coarse  excite  bia 
praise  and  admiration.  In  passing  through  the  town  of  Linkop* 
mg,  the  next  place  deserving  of  attention,  he  mentions  the  library 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  academy  there,  consisting  of  about  ^dfiCO 
volumes,  independent  of  a  large  and  valuable  manuscript  collec 
tion,  of  which  some  account  is  given  by  the  Archbishop  Lindblom 
in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Library  of  Linkoping.  Dr.  Schubert  hasf 
here  very  properly  introduced  a  short  notice  of  the  celebrated 
painter  Horberg,  who  Was  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  genius  in  his  way  than  Bellmann  or  any  other.  Horberg^ 
was  bom  in  1746,  and  died  in  1816.  lu  1815,  upwards  of  an 
hundred  altar-pieces,  from  his  pencil,  were  to  be  found  in  Swed- 
ish churches,  besides  a  wonderful  variety  of  miscellaneous  paint- 
ings and  copies  after  the  old  masters.  In  all  his  productions, 
however  rude  and  faulty  they  might  appear  in  the  estimation  of  a 
thorough-bred  English  academician,  there  are  to  be  found  evi- 
dent marks  of  that  stem,  independent,  and  forcible  mind,  which 
had  borne  him  up  from  earliest  youth  under  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  difficulties.  Even  the  coarse  engraving  of  his  portrait, 
in  a  little  volume  of  his  autobiography,  now  before  us,  though  it 
is  in  a  very  odd  style,  is  such  as  no  one  could  have  executed  who 
was  not  an  artist  in  a  high  sense  of  the  term.  We  feel  reluctant 
to  part  with  this  extraordinary  person,  and  shall  add  a  few  more 
particulars. 

**  Horberg  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier,  and  was  bom  at  a  humble 
farm-house  in  the  distant  parish  of  Wirestadt  Smoland.  From  bis  ninth 
year  be  was  obliged  to  obtain  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd,  but  even  at 
that  almost  infantine  period  his  propensity  both  to  painting  and  music 
(especially  to  the  former)  was  distinctly  manifested.  His  first  attempts 
were  directed  to  the  vignettes  on  old  catechisms  and  almanacks,  which 
be  imitated  from  recollection  on  the  bark  of  birch  trees.  He  used  also  to 
ent  all  sorts  of  figures  out  of  bark  or  wood,  and  adorned  with  them  the 
walls  of  bis  paternal  cottage.  For  colour  he  had  nothing  better  than 
ochre,  chalk,  and  water,  with  different  kinds  of  clayj  however,  by  his 
own  inventive  genius  he  contrived  wonderfully  to  improve  these  mate- 
rials, so  that  tbey  served  him  as  a  very  tolerable  set  of  crayons.  If  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  tried  to  colour  bis 
drawings  with  the  juice  of  wild  plants  and  berries.  In  the  forests  atid 
fields  be  used  to  draw  with  coal  or  charcoal  on  tlie  rocks  or  the  trunks  of 
large  trees,  thus  often  incurring  ridicule  from  his  fellow-'sfaepberds.  In- 
his  fourteenth  year  be  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  for  himself 
with  a  painter  at  Wexio,  but  his  parents  required  his  assistance,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  home  and  again  tend  the  sheep.  During  his 
Qccupntion  in  that  way,  however,  he  continued  his  old  amusements, 
till  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  very  deeply  engaged,  there  came 
a  wolf,  who  devoured  part  of  his  flock.  After. this  misfortune  he 
did  not  venture   to   come   within   his    master's  sight,  but   concealecf 
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htoEoelf  fin  the  fbttist  till  aWlute  bunger  dtove  him  to  tbe  farm- 
bouse,  "vdiere  be  was  met  by  a  servant  girl,  wbo  kindly  gave  him' 
ber  btvn  dinner,  but  admonished  him  to  walk  courageonsly  onwards: 
He  Went  to  the  house  acco'rdingl}*,  btit  not  meeting  any  one,  he  took 
bis  clothes,  his  violin,  and  shepherd*s  pipe,  and  returned  to  his  pursuits. 
After  many  ob8tacle$  and  adventures,  he  succeeded,  in  thejyear  J763,  in 
establishing  himself  as  a  regular  student  of  the  art  of  painting  at  Got- 
tenbnrg,  after  which  he  visited  several  other  large  towns.  Within  fiv^ 
years  more,  he  began  to  obtain  regular  employment,  married,  and  had 
%  tcrferable  income.  In  .1783,  ht  .b^aqoe  a  land-holder  (fiirmer),  4nd 
aboat  tbe  same  period,  conceived  a  most  ardent  wish  to  hnprove  himself 
farther  in  his  art  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholmt  a  plan  which,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  zealous  friends,  be  was  at  last  enabled  to  carry 
into  effect.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
good  masters  -,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  bis  art,  and  Won  severed 
prtte  medals.  In  the  exhibitions  his  pictures  were  preferred  to  all  others  ; 
his  reputation  increased  rapidly ;  orders  flowed  in  upon  Mm  to  an  un-' 

{lecedented  degree,  but  so  little  had  he  of  avarice  or  worldly  wisdom  in 
is  disposition,  that  he  scarcely  raised  the  original  price  of  his  labours* 
In  1790,  he  went  to  Olstorp,  in  East  Gothland,  where  most  of  hit  large 
altar-piecea  were  finished.  Ip  I797j  thQ  Academy  chose  him  as  An  asso- 
ciate ;  he  waa  also  the  king's  painter,  but  without  any  salary,  till  the  pre* 
sent  king,  Charles  John  IV,  allowed  Jbim  a  pensioo.  He  died  on  the 
24th  January,  1816,  in  the  70tb  year  ofhis  age. 

"  Most  of  his  paintii^  are  originals  ;  for  the  rest  he  generally  took 
drawings  and  copper- plates  as  his  models.  His  altar-pieces  amount,  in 
number  to  eighty-seven,  of  which  eighty-two  are  originab.  His  other 
paintings,  sacred  and  profane,  amounted  several  years  before  hie  death  to 
upwards  of  ah.  hundred.  Tbe  finest  altar-piece  is  at  the  church  of 
ChtttL  Hnsby,  in  East  Gothland.  It  is  fifteen  yards  wide  aoid  ten  y»idv 
bigh.  Inde^  all  hi^  church-pictures  are  on  a  large  and  grand  soslew 
He  also  engraved  much  on  cc^pper,  and  iavetfted  a  new  styl^  in  that  vtt 
which  admitted  of  very  rapid  execution.  Of  his  numerous  drawings  are 
preserved  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  from  the  New  Testament ;.. 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  from  the  livesof  saints  and  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic sources,  with  som.e  thousands  from  the  Greek  ana  Roman  mythology. 
He  has  also  pro<Iaced  some  admirable  paintings  al  fresco :  for  example/ 
tbe  Giants'  War  in  the  castle  of  Finnspong.  .  In  all  his  works  he  has  the 
interesting  peculiarities  of  a  self -taught  aitist  i  his  invention  is  great 
sod  tnexhanstible  y  he  seems  always  to  h^ve  felt  strongly  whatever  he 
represented j  there  is  nothing  forced  in  his  style;  his  eompoBitioa 
ia  ever  cl^r  and  simple,  tending  to  produce  a  distinctly  intelligible  and 
an^ated  effect,  in  which  on^  imqr  tndy  say,  that  he  h«$  never,  failed  to 
aiicceed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  his  treatmen  t- 
of  colours  the  rough  and  harsh  seems  too  .often  to  predominate ;  nor  was 
he  ever  so  successnil  in  his  attempt  at  the  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  in  the 
stem  and  sublime,  But  in  his  representation  of  old  persons^es,  and  jn^ 
penj)ective;  he  invariably  sKows  the  lia'nd  and  precision  of  a  ma^ter.^ 
He  had,  moreover,  a  great  ttdent  for  mechanics,  and  invented  several 
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improfemeDts  on  musical  inslrameDts.  HU  own  mnsical  compotitioas 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  at  least  are  qaite  original,  and  foil  of  ge- 
nuine simplicity.  In  private  life  Horberg's  character  was  most  exem- 
plary. Even  under  the  pressure  of  severe  misfortunes  a  peculiar  cheer- 
fulness and  buoyancy  of  spirit  never  deserted  him.  His  outward  appear- 
ance was  a  faithful  stamp  of  the  inward  man ;  a  powerful  mould  of 
body,  a  bold  steadfast  countenance ,  a  high  forehead,  and  an  air  of  un- 
concern in  all  his  actions  and  gestures.  His  dress  was  neat  and  simple, 
and  his  tout-auembk  prepossessing  and  dignified.*' 

In  the  town  of  Linkoping,  Dr.  Schubert  finds  social  life  very 
attractive ;  and  though  it  contains  only  about  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, yet  there  are  balls  and  a  theatre,  concerts  and  private 
parties  without  number.  We  come  next  to  a  description  of  the 
waterfalls,  canals,  8cc.  of  Trollhatta,  which  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently noticed  by  English  travellers,  and  we  therefore  pass  them 
over.  From  thence  he  proceeds  to  Norkoping,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  affording  several  public  institutions  of  which,  as 
usual,  we  have  a  minute  account.  He  is  here  particularly  pleased 
with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  which  both  sup- 
plies the  poor  with  employment  at  their  own  homes,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  establishing  several  workhouses,  and  a  correc- 
tion house,  forming  a  sort  of  panopticon; — but  we  have  not  room 
for  extracts. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  Stockholm,  which,  of  all  capital  cities 
vet  visited  by  our  author,  is,  in  situation,  the  most  beautiful.  Even 
Dresden,  with  its  Qne  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  and  the  romantically 
wooded  banks  of  the  river,  must  yield  in  conoparison.  Travellers 
who  have  been  in  almost  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  assure  him 
that  the  environs  of  Constantinople  alone  will  vie  with  those  of 
Stockholm,  while  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  are  always 
heightened  and  seen  through  a  happy  medium,  in  consequence  of 
the  warm  and  cordial  hospitality  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to 
strangers.  Dr.  Schubert's  description  of  their  metropolis  ex- 
tends to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  of  which 
we  cannot  give  any  complete  analysis ;  but  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  assert  generally,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution,  of 
whatever  description,  in  any  town  of  Europe,  which  has  not  here 
its  representative  and  equivalent. 

In  the  north  wing  of  the  palace  is  the  royal  library,  whicb, 
even  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  II.  was  a  considerable  collection, 
but  the  king  gave  it  away  to  the  newly-founded  university  oJF 
Upsala.  A  new  collection  was  begun  soon  after,  but  the  great 
fii-e  in  the  year  1697  left  only  about  6000  volumes,  to  which  ad- 
ditions have  gradually  been  made  till  it  amounted  in  1821,  to 
40,000,  though  the  funds  regularly  allotted  for  its  support  are 
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not  considerable.  There  are  many  valuable  manuscripts  both 
lacient  and  modem ;  and  among  other  curiosities  is  here  shown 
that  copy  of  the  Bible  (the  Vulgate)  which  was  used  by  Luther, 
the  margin  crowded  with  notes  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  the 
Latin  prayer-book  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  which,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gustavus  IL  There  are 
also  other  libraries  at  the  royal  palaces  about  Stockholm,  for 
example  at  Rosenberg  and  Haga;  but  our  author,  though  « 
book-maker  himself,  seems  always  rather  out  of  his  element 
^hen  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  bibliography.  Social  parties, 
good  cooking,  and  handsome  women,  are  more  to  his  taste; 
however,  he  succeeds  better  in  describing  collections  of  pic- 
tures, medals,  and  antiquities.  On  the  state  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  he  is  as  usual  diffuse;  also  on  political  regula- 
tions, the  orders  of  knighthood,  but  above  all  on  churches.  He 
mentions  also  the  very  interesting  private  library  of  Count  En- 
gestrom,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  which,  with  a  liberality 
peculiar  to  that  nobleman,  the  public  are  allowed  free  access. 
Then  follow,  in  due  course,  about  thirty-five  different  institu^ 
tions,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Swedish  academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Schubert,  publishes  annually  two  quarto 
volumes  of  Transactions,  though  we  had  always  supposed  that 
one  octavo  was  the  yearly  complement.  This  academy  was  pro- 
jected by  Charles  XII.  and  established  in  1739,  having  Linnseus 
for  its  first  president,  under  whose  auspices  the  institution 
became  very  prosperous,  so  that  out  of  their  own  funds  its 
members  have  been  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  several  tours 
and  voyages  of  scientific  discovery,  nor  have  they  neglected,  in 
latter  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  language  and  litera- 
ture. According  to  the  newest  regulations,  the  academy  was,  in 
1821,  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz.  pure  mathematics,  practical 
ditto,  practical  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
zoology  and  botany,  medicine  and  surgery,  political  economy 
and  belles  lettres;  the  number  of  acting  members,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  departments,  being  collectively  one  hundred  and 
two.  Their  Transactions  now  form  a  curious  and  extensive 
repertory,  and  a  history  of  the  academy  was  published  in  1811, 
by  the  Baron  de  Rosenhan. 

We  come  next  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^ 
founded  in  17^3,  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  renovated  in 
1786*  by  Gustavus  IIL  It  includes  ordinary,  honorary,  and 
foreign  members,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  long  series  of  printed 
transacrtions.  The  members  hold  their  meetings  in  the  palace, 
where  they  have  also  their  museum;  and  they  announce, 
publicly,  questions  for  prize  essays.    Then  we  are  introduced 
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to  the  te|0bral9d  '*  College  of  the  Eighteen/'  institutefl  by 
Giutavus  Ill.y  in  17S6,  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  Ian- 
gui^e«  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  offers  yearly  three  prizes,  vhi. 
two  gold  medals  of  considerable  value,  and  a  silver  medal.  The 
productions  for  which  prizes  are  given  are  usually  the  liv^s  and 
characters  of  eminent  men,  poems  ad  libitum,  and  essays  on 
moral  science,  or  on  some  historical  question  that  requires  illus- 
tration. The  number  of  members  is  strictly  confined  to  eighteen, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  persons  of  distinctioui  and.  enjoy  parti- 
cular rights  and  privileges  about  the  court.  Soon  after  its  esta- 
blishment, this  academy  awarded  the  highest  prize  to  a  biogra- 
phical essay  of  Gustavus  III.  on  Leonard  Torstensohn,  without 
m  the  least  suspecting  who  was  the  real  author,  and  the  king 
most  unexpectedly  received  the  gold  medal  which  it  was  sup- 

Eosed  would  have  been  claimed  by  some  hitherto  obscure  an^ 
umble  student.  The  fortunate  prize  essays  are  all  printed  in 
their  Transactions.  Once  every  week,  a  meeting  is  held  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  each  member  who  comes  precisely  at  the 
Appointed  time  receives  a  smM  jetton,  or  medal  of  silver,  the  gift 
of  the  king ; — those  who  are  even  ten  minutes  too  late  forego  this 
advantage,  and  the  remaining  medals  are  shared  among  the  asr 
sociates  who  made  their  appearance  with  due  punctuality*  B^ 
sides  these,  every  year  a  large  me^al  is  struck,  bearing  the  port- 
trait  of  some  distinguished  Swede,  which  is  given  as  a  souvemr 
to  each  academician,  while  as  an  addition  to  their  funds,  they 
divide  the  profits  arisiiig  from  the  sale  of  the  government  news- 

A  college  for  military  science  was  established  in  the  year  1796, 
divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  mathematics,  tactics,  gunnery,  in* 
ventions,  and  a  civil  department.  It  holds  anniversary  festivals^ 
at  which  prize  essays  are  read  ofi  the  lives  of  distinguished  coo^ 
manders.  But  the  oldest  academy  in  Stockholm  is  that  of  the 
painters  and  statuaries,  founded  in  1735,  by  Count  Tessin,  though 
first  incorporated  by  statute  in  1773,  under  Gustavus  III.  It  baa 
its  own  particular  museum,  supplied  with  pictures  and  models^ 
and  from  their  funds  voung  artists  are  enabled  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling  to  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  a  musiy 
cal  academy  was  established  in  1761,  by  Gustavus  III.  But  th^ 
most  useful  and  best  organized  of  all  these  public  bodies  is  the 
Agricultural  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Stockholffli 
while  there  i9  scarcely  any  district  in  Sweden  that  has  not- a 
farmers'  club,  which  is  connected  and  corresponds  with  the  me* 
tropolitan  department,  founded  in  1811,  by  an  eminent  political 
economist,  the  Freyherr  Nils  Edelkrantz.  Its*  principal  objecU 
are  the  improvement  of  education  and  conduct  among  the  pea- 
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linliry*  aad  the  promotioD  of  economical  and  itatigtical  knowMge 
10  geqeral.  With  these  views^  die  members  procure  d^seription^ 
nnd  m^s  of  parishes  to  be  drawn  aad  printed^  taking  every  pos- 
sible, means  to  render  the  topographical  information  minute  and 
•MBplele.  Not  only  do  they  publish  transactions  like  the  other 
academies^  but  are  very  assiduous  in  circulating  tracts  calculated 
tO'dtSttse  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  a  science  among  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders^  which  have  their  due  ^ect 
en  the  peasantry,  because  there  is  not  one  even  of  the  humblest 
dasli  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  order  to  carry 
oil  Its  operations  more  effisctoally,  the  Stockholm  society  has  in 
the  comttrydisteicts,  jpecial  oommitteest  under  the  management 
of  the  parish.  dergymEcn,  os  of  some  other  responsible  function- 
aries. The  pvesent  king  hasi  on  various  occasions,  as«sted  this 
establishment,  espedaUy  by  a  fund  for  encouraging,  manufactures 
wd  conameroe,  out  of  which,  since  18 13,  an  amount  of  100,000 
dollars  has:  been  annually  paid,  so  that  many  undertakings  be- 
came practicable,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  quite  out  of 
the  :qneadoli. .  Imjirovements  in  mechanics  are  especially  en- 
omraged,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Stockholm  society  has  its 
own  particular  school.  A  minor  institution  was  planned  at 
Ghriattimsfeirit^  in  1814,  and  has  already  been  attended  with  im- 
portant resukSy  such  for  example  as  the  improved  culture  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees.  The  Agricultural  Transactions  have  been  pub- 
lisbed  annuaUy  since  1819;  at  the  mechanical  school,  above* 
mestioDed,  th^e  are  regular  pupils,  to  whom  premiums  are  distri- 
boted  at  the  anniversary  meetings;  at  these  also,  subjects  are 
proposed  for  prize  essays,  and  there  is  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  productions  of  Sweden. 

The  Patriotic  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1779;  also 
fo^  the  improvement  of  agricultural  knowledge,  industry,  and 
p>pd  behaviour,  among  the  lower  orders.  This  society  has  be- 
side^  published  Prize  Essays,  and  a  sort  of  Journal.  It  distributes 
prizes  as  rewards  for  steadiness,  activi^,  and  praiseworthy  con- 
duct in  servants,  artizans,  &c.  These  prizes  consist  of  silver 
utensils,  or  medds  with  chains,  and  are  distributed  publicly  witli 
great  solemnity,  after  divine  service. 

I)r«  Schubert's  account  of  Upsala  is  slight  and  short  compared 
with  that  of  Stockholm ;  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over,  nor  shall 
we  enter,  at  .present,  on  the  subject  of  theatres  and  other  public 
amuspment^.  His  travels  through  the  more  northern  regions  are 
certainly  interesting;  but  these  open  a  wide  and  very  different 
field  of  observation,  which  has  been  made  known  already  to  the 
English  public,  by  die  works  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  de  Capell 
Brooke,  and  others.    In  fact,  the  object  which  we  had  proposed 
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to  ourselves  in  this  article  is  already  accomplished.  lo  Britiair 
Joumaby  the  Swedes,  as  an  intellectual  and  literary  nation^  actA- 
ated  by  a  stirring  spirit  of  improvement,  and  possessing  many 
Contemporary  atUkors,  have  scarcely  ever  been  noticed.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  for  the  first  time,  an  out- 
line sketch  to  prove  that  in  these  respects  they  are  unquestionably 
deserving  of  attention.  Their  authors  are  especially  attractive, 
the  more  so  because  they  are  to  us  so  perfectly  novel.  The 
Swedish  language  is  naive,  sonorous^  and  at  the  same  time  far 
from  being  deficient  in  softness  and  musical  intonation.  The 
country  itself»  notwithstandii^  what  Dr.  Schubert  alleges  on  this 
point,  is  by  no  means  a  land  of  luxury  and  comfort;  we  have 
there  no  Turkey  carpets,  or-moulu  borders,  ottomans,  luatres, 
or  candelabras.  On  the  contrary,  the  accommodations  for 
strangers  are,  for  the  most  part,  detestable;  the  floors  are  covered 
with  fir-tree  branches  instead  of  carpets,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  comforts  of  life  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  m  £nglaiid 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

With  regard  to  Madam  Ehrenstrom's  volume,  it  is  written 
throughout  with  that  liveliness,  which  an  unaffected  admiration 
of  the  Swedish  literary  character  naturally  inspires,  and  for  a  be* 
ginner,  will  serve  as  a  very  useful  manual,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  best  authors,  from  the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
date.  The  plan  of  her  work,  however,  is  that  of  a  mere  catalogue 
raisonne,  without  any  translated  extracts,  so  that  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  only  led  to  the  gates  of  a  wide  and  beautiful  domain, 
of  which  we  shall  at  some  future  time  explore  and  describe  the 
varied  scenery. 

Art.  IX. — V Agent  Immediat  da  Mouvement  Vital  devoili 
dans  Ha  "Nature  et  dans  son  Mode  it  Action  chez  les  Vigetaux  tt 
ehez  les  Animaux.  Par  M.  H.  Dutrochet,  Correspondant  de 
ITnstitut  dans  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  8cc.  8vo. 
pp.226.   Paris.    1826. 

The  physiological  investigations  of  Dutrochet  are  already  fami- 
liar to  the  scientific  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  their  value  is 
justly  appreciated.  In  the  treatise  before  us,  the  high  character 
of  its  author  is  not  only  maintained  but  creatly  enhanced ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  experiments  and  discoveries, 
which  it  details,  are  more  likely  to  advance  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  vital  motion,  particularly  as  regards  the  vege- 
table body,  than  all  the  labours  of  his  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

The  microscopic  inquiries  of  Grew,  Malpighi,  Leu  wenhoek.  Hill, 
H.edwig,  Mirbel,  Link,  Rudolphi,  Kieser,  and  others,  have  satis- 
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facforHy  elucidated  the  structure  of  plants ;  but,  notwithstanding 
(tie  correct  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  organs  which  these  have 
afforded  to  us,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  their  functions  by  the 
labours  of  Du  Hamel^  Linnaeus,  Sarrabat,  Bonnet,  Ingenhouz, 
Darwin,  and  Mr.  Knight,  we  were  still  ignorant  of  the  exact  path 
by  which  the  sap  ascends  in  plants,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  pro* 
gression  of  this  fluid.  The  solution  of  these  problems  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  volume  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  analyse. 

In  the  first  chapter,  **  des  Routes  de  la  Sive/*  M.  Dutrochet 
endeavours  to  determine  the  precise  organs  through  which  the 
sap  ascends  and  descends.    The  absorption  of  fluid  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  ascent  of  this,  under  the  form 
of  sap,  in  the  stem  and  branches,  are  facts  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  but,  until  the  intimate  structure 
of  these  parts  was  understood,  vague  conjectures  only  could  be 
formed  regarding  either  the  manner  or  the  causes  of  its  ascent. 
Until  the  tubular   organs  of  vegetables  were  discovered,  the 
solid  substance  of  a  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  sponge^ 
through  the  cells  of  which  the  sap  wa9  sucked  up,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  sponge ;  and,  even  now,  although  the  vascular 
structure  of  the  vegetable  body  be  well  known,  yet,  this  opinion 
of  the  diffusion  of  the  sap  is  in  some  degree  maintained.     Even 
so  accurate  an  observer  as  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  sap  does  not  ascend  through  vessels  but  through  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  alburnum,  or  young  wood :  and  that  the 
de^rending  s to  only  is  transmitted  through  vessels,  those  found 
in  the  bark.    The  fact,  however,  that  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
tubular  part  of  the  stem  and  branches  could  not  be  long  generally 
doubted  after  the  discovery  of  the  tubes  themselves,  for  if  the 
branch  of  a  vine  be  cut  transversely  through  in  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  the  sap  wrhich  oozes  from  the  section  is  perceived 
not  to  proceed,  indiscriminately,  from  the  whole  cut  surface,  but 
from  small  holes  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    These  were 
readily  admitted  to  be  the  divided  extremities  of  vessels,  but  as 
the  existence  of  various  kinds  of  vessels  had  been  ascertained,  a 
question  still  remained  to  be  answered; — through  which  descrip- 
tion of  vessels  does  the  sap  ascend  ?    Tliis  question  M.  Dutrochet 
has  satisfactorily  solved  by  clearly  demonstrating  that  this  fluid  is 
transmitted,  in  its  ascent,   as   De  Candolle  had  conjectured, 
through  the    lymphatic  vessels  of  that  celebrated   phytologist, 
the^  false  traches  (fausses  trachea)  of  Mirbel,  a  variety  of  those 
which  our  author  has  named  tubes  corpusculiferesJ*    These  are 
sitaated  in  the  wood,  both  in  the  state  of  alburnum  and  of  old  or 
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heart-^ood,  duramem,  as  M.  Diitrochet,  terms  it ;  tfaegr  are  ^-» 
Ijle  tubesj  utterly  devoid  of  valves,  and  of  any  latend  commui)!^'- 
tion  with  one  another;  and  they  continue  to  transmit  the  sap  la 
every  state  of  the  wood,  although,  in  the  vine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  it  is  perceived  first  in  those  tubes  which  are 
situated  in  the  outermost  layer  ot  idbumuiQ,  whikt  the  rest  of  dif> 
section  remains  dry.  These  tubes  are  not  found  in  the  bark,  noc 
in  the  medulla ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  sap  does  not 
ascend  thrpug^i  these  parts. 

Some  authors  having  detected  that  die  trachesB,  or  spiral  tubes, 
contain  a  diaphanous  liquid,  and  that,  when  the  cut  end  of  a  stem 
of  a  plant  is  placed  in  a  coloured  fluid,  this  ascends  through  the 
^chese,have  imagined  that  these  vessels  are  ako  sap  vessek;  but, 
although  M.  Dutrochet  admit?  that  the  spiral  tubes  contain  a  fluid, 
and  not  air  alone,  as  some  phytologists  believe,  yet  he  contends 
that  they  are  not  sap  v^sels ;  and  he  has  proved  that  Di(hen  co- 
loured hquors  are  introduced  into  them,  these  ascend  merely  by 
capillary  attraction  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  ia 
which  the  plant  is  placed,  whflst  di.^  colouniig  matter,  which  is 
frequendy,  m  such  experiment^,  carried  forwarTto  the  summits  of 
the  twigs  is  coijiveyed  solely  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  tubes.    So 
far  he  proceeds  upon  solid  ground,  and  has  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  the  sap  in  plants,  like  the  blood  in  animal^  is  trans- 
mitted in  a  particular  set  of  vessels :  but  when  he  supposes,  also, 
that  the  diaphanous  liquid  found  in  the  spiral  vessels,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  leaf,  peiforms  in  the 
plant  an  office  similar  to  that  of  atmoaphe^riqU  air  in  the  tracfaeas 
ojf  insects. ;  or,  to  employ  his  own  language,  tha(  as  the  trach^ 
of  insects  **  convey  atmospherical  air,  wnich  is  a  vivifying  fpf 
(iin  £0$  vivi/iant)»  ihese  <?onvey  a  vivifying  liquid  (un  Ugtfjl^e  vti»- 
^an^  :*' he  hazards  an  opinion  ^hich  can  only  be  regarded  as 
purely  hypothetical. 

Having  determined  the  organs  by  \yhich  the  sap  ascends  in  the 
st^m  and  branches,  M.  I>utr9chet  next  ^xamii^s  tKe  opinion  of 
Mr.  i$[night  respecting  its  descent.  This  celebrated  phytolosist, 
having  traced  the  ss^p  into  the  leayes,  found  that  it  is  mere 
changed  into  a  nutjritioiis  flt^d^  the  proper  juice  of  the  plant,  wd 
descends  in  this  state,  by  the  bark,  to  nourish  the  plant  f  but  he 
n^aintains  also,  that  it  descends  by  the  aTburnum,  tpAen  this  is  re- 
bfiUitefor  the  preservation  of  the  plants  implying  that  this  descent 
by  the  alburnum  is  accidental  because  the  vessels  of  the  albur- 
num serve  generally  to  convey  the  ascending  sap.  Dutrochet 
admits  diat  the  proper  juice  descends  through  the  alburnum,  not 
however  by  an  inverted  action  of  the  vessels,  as  Mr.  Knight  sup- 
poses, but  by  a  natural  action,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to 


I,  ^fl4  lifM^  yf^  ™V  ^^^  dqaprihe  as  cQ^^stiog  of  a  ip^-* 
i  interchange  of  ^le  fluicf  contenta  of  the.oblcrog  Qem.(cloUre$)m 
_  ia,  therofote,  tnrough  these  j^u^^lar  cells,  accoi^ing  to  ,our, 
9uthor»  thf^  the  (descending  s^p^  ^3  trajnsmitted,  both  in  the  albur- 
VJom  and  Uie  jihei^*  until  these  parts  .are  changed  into  bar^  wood 
an(l  old  bark*.  The  exjperiments  ivbich  ne details  certaialy  tend  to 
support  bis  opinion,  and  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  thosc^ 
of  Mr.  Knight :  they  also  enable  h\m  to  expl^n  the  ascent  of  the 

{Proper  juice,  which  Qiust  t^ke  place,  for  the  developement  and 
bnnation  of  fruit,  as  well  as  for  the  elongation  of  the  stem  at 
the  apes  and  the  (^velopement  of  th^  g^Qif-  Mr.  Knight  had 
ascertained  that  the  ascending  sap,  in  spring,  caries  with  it 
4  portion  of  propf^r  Juice  w;hicb  if  pfeserved  ip.  the  wood  d^^i^g 
winter,  a^d  wmch  it  dissolves  as  it  ascends,  but  he  did  not  ex^ 
pUun  bow  this  is  effected*  Dutrochet  ms^iqtains  that  it  1^ 
■  ^ccpmpli^bed  by  the  interchange  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  tfiat  the  oblong  cells  give  out  the  nutritive  inatt^r  contained 
ifi,  them  throu^  their  sides,  and  this  is  .dissolved  by  the  first 
ascending  sap. 
'  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  th^t  the.  sap,  in  its  ascen^  receiye/| 
something  from  the  parts  through  which  it  passes ;  for  the  graft-; 

3 If  of  fruit  trees  demonstrates,  that  the  quality  of  the  sap  is 
.  ected  by  the  stock  ip,  a  degree  sufficient  to  actuate  the  growth 
not  only  pf  t|jie  tree  but  qf  the  fruit,  and  by  no  other  means  cai^ 
iff^  explain  tlie  detei^oration  of  fruit  when  grafted  on  particular 
stocks, /or  exajji^ple,  of  the  apricot  and  the  peach  on  plum  stocks^ 
Thus  Mr.  Kni^t'^  ascertained  that  an  apricot  grafted  on  a 
P^noL  stock  is. a  very  differeti^  and  inferior  fruit  to  an  apricot 
gnfted  on  an  apricot  stock ,  and  that  the  sanip  occura  when  a 

pea^  is  grafte4  ^i^  f^ifil^^-  •  J^,\^fi^^/  ^P  fp^}.  ^  IfS^^  ^d 
of  a  finer  colour,  hut  in  quali^  it  is  much  deteriorated.  Ouif 
author  objects  .to  the  terin  proper  juice,  a  name  first  imposed 
pj  X>u  Hamei,  as  applied  to  the  sap  elaborated  in  the  leaf  an4 
^tended  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  this  being  common 
to  and  esspntial  fo^  all  plants ;  and  proposes  tp  confine  the  tenn 
Proper  juice  to  the  secretions,  such  as  die  resins  and  gum-resins 
contained  in  the  proper  vess^h  of  certain  plants. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  medulla  or  pith  has  not  the  fa- 
culty of  conducting  either  the  ascending  or  the  descending  sap,  yet 
\t  is  equally  true  that  the  pith,  in  succulent  twigs  and  in  some  herba- 
ceous plants,  is  full  of  a  watery  fluid  which  can  only  be  transmitted 
through  the  sides  of  the  cells.  M.  Dutrochet  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Af.  DupetitThouars,  that  the  pith  is  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  for 
t^xlevelopement  of  the  gems;  and  he  thinks  this  is  confiraie<^ 
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by  die  fkct,  that  in  the  twig  of  a  vine^  examined  diiring  die  win-* 
ter,  we  find  die  pith  everywhere  dry,  except  at  the  spot  where  the 
geiA  18  formed  for  die  shoot  of  the  ensuing  spring.    We  are  sur- 
prised at  the  facility  with  which  our  author  has  admitted  diis  ex- 
planation of  M.  Dupetit  Thouars,  when  it  can  be  so  much  better 
explained  by  his  own  theory,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  diis  volume 
to  propound.  In  our  opinion,  the  gem  b  a  vital  point  to  which  the 
fluid,  contained  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  medulla, 
but  in  the  bark  and  alburnum  also  upon  which  it  is  seated,  is 
attracted  by  that  process  of  interchange  through  the,  sides  of  the 
cells  which  our  author  has  demonstrated  to  exist;   and  it  is  owing 
to  die  over-turgescence  of  the  cells  of  what  may  be  considered 
die  cotyledonous  appendage  of  the  gem,  and  the  immediate  com- 
munication between  this  part  and  the  pith,  that  that  fluid  is  found, 
during  winter,  in  those  portions  of  the  medulla  which  are  in  die 
vicinity  of  buds,  whilst  the  intermediate  parts  remain  dry.    The 
fluid,  originally  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  pith,  is  attracted, 
and  passes  from  cell  to  cell,  towards  the  points  where  the  buds  of 
the  leaves  of  the  following  sprint  are  situated  ;  and,  being  accu- 
mulated there,  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  spaces  are  drained, 
and,  consequendy,  remain  dry.    The  pith,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  a  reservoir  of  nutriment,  aldiough  it  yields  up  its  fluid 
for  preserving  the  cotyledonous  portion  of  the  bud,  which  con- 
tains its  nutriment,  in  that  state  best  fitted  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  bud.    Neither  can  we  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  M^hich  is,  in  some  respects,  the  revival  of  an  old  hypo- 
thesis, supported  in  modem  times  by  Linnseus,  Dr.  Danvin,  and 
Sir  I.  £•  Smith,  that  the  pith  is  to  the  vegetable  what  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  to  the  animal  body.     He  carries  the  hy- 
pothesis farther,  however,  than  these  phytologists,  and  supposes 
that  the  vital  energy;  which  this  part  of  the  plant  displays,  re- 
sides in  the  corpuscules  which  its  cells  contain,  and  which,  in  a 
former  essay,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  are  actually  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  plant,  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed  through 
the  irritable  parts  of  movable  plants  so  as  to  excite  the  move- 
ments which  they  display,  as,  for  example,  diose  of  Mimosa  sensi-^ 
tiva  ^ndjpttdica.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  motion  does  not 
necessarily  imply  sensation ;  and,  consequently,  there  may  exist  a 
medium  of  communicating  mobility  in  plants,  although  they  pos- 
sess no  nervous  system  as  in  animals.    Any  objections,  therefore,  ta 
the  corpuscular  nerves  of  Dptrochet  cannot  be  founded  upon  the 
want  of  sensation  in  plants ;  but  the  opinion  is  too  hypothetical 
in  its  present  form.    From  observing,  also,  that  the  young  twig  is 
little  else  dian  pith  covered  with   the  medullary  sheath;  and, 
while  it  is  in  this  state,  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  plant  most  amply 
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endowed  with  vital  activity,  as  is  evinced  in  its  rapid  growth, 
Dlitrochet  sapports  the  suggestion  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  pith  is 
to  be  regwded  as  the  seat  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant.*  But 
•to  prove  the  untenableness  of  this  doctrine,  we  have  merely  t^ 
refer  to  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  which  he  abstracted 
more  than  an  inch  of  the  pith  from  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  above 
and  below  a  leaf  and  bud ;  and  yet,  both  these,  '*  with  the  lateral 
shoot  annexed,  continued  to  live,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much 
inconvenience,  but  faded  a  little  virhen  the  sun  shone  stronriy 
upon  them.'^t  The  most  rational  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  pith 
wnich  we  have  met  with,  is  that  which  supposes  that  it  is  intended 
merely  to  give  bulk  and  stability  to  the  young  twig,  which,  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth,  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  pith,  in- 
dosed  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  bark  and  alburnum.  The  pith,  in 
this  case,  is  requisite  to  afford  extension  for  the  formation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  vessels  in  the  medullary  sheath ;  while  the  aqueous 
fluid  filling  its  cells,  being  nearly  incompressible,  affords  support 
to  the  tender  shoot,  and  thus  enables  it  to  sustain  itself  in  what- 
ever position  it  extends,  until  the  first  ligneous  zone  be  consistent 
enough  to  afford  sufiicient  stability  to  the  stem  or  shoot.!|:  As 
soon  as  this  is  effected  the  pith  becomes  useless ;  the  fluid 
which  filled  its  cells  is  attracted  to  those  points  on  the  twig  where 
the  buds  of  the  foliage  of  the  ensuing  year  are  seated;  and  the 
cellular  matter  becomes  a  dry,  spongy  mass,  which  remains  un- 
altered in  every  stage  of  the  future  life  of  the  plant. 

Having  ascertained  the  organs  b^  which  the  sap  ascends,  and 
those  by  which  it  descends  and  is  diffused  through  the  plant  after 
it  is  changed  into  proper  juice  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  leaf, 
M.  Dntrochet  next  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  nutritious  fluid, 
deposited  between  the  bark  and  alburnum  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  layer  of  these  parts,  is  given  out,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  is  conveved  to  tne  place  where  it  is  deposited,  by  those 
transverse  cells,  situated  in  the  ligneous  portion  of  every  trunk 
and  branch,  which  are  improperly  named  medullary  rays.  He  sup- 
ports his  reasoning  on  this  point  by  the  fact,  that  medullary  rays  are 
found  in  dicotyledonous  plants  only,  and  no  other  description  of 
plant  increases  in  diameter  by  an  annual  production  of  successive 

*  The  idea  of  the  medulla,  in  the  leaf-stalk,  being  the  seat  of  irritability  in  the  senai- 
tive  plant  it  not  new,  baling  been  advonced  many  yean  since  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Ja^ 
Boica ;  but  Dutrocheta  if  experience  shall  prove  the  correctness  of  his  hypoth^,  has 
the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  nerrous  corpuscules  as  the  media  by  which  impret* 
sions  are  communicated  in  plants.  For  an  account  of  these,  we  refer  our  readers  to  M. 
Datrochef  s  **  Ktektrchet  Anatmidqita  et  PhytMogiqite$  wr  fa  Structure  de$  An 
mda  V^Hmu,  &c  Paria.  18S4. 

t  PhiL  Trauu  1801.  p.338« 

t  Ledum  011  the  IkmenU  tf  Botany,  by  A.  T.  Thonson,  T.L.S.  vol.  I.  p.  S79. 
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copcciiitiiic  UffeUf  TMfi  misdtillary  mys  are  co^ipoMd  of  chaw 
Iqf  obloqg  o^\»,  stretcbiag  m  »  mdiated  nu^ner  bom  th»  e«u||^  tp 
lIbB  surfaoe  of  th«  vfood,  M^here  they  8|«  eiicoupteredi  by,  olbtfy 
jjtvated  in  the  barkrwbich«  however*  are  not  contiauoiia  with  them. 
The  fom^r  give  out  the  aflcendiog  $ap«  the  latter  tfie  pFep%ie4 
jde^cending  gap;;  and  thua,  by  the  mixture  of  the  two»;i9  (he  fl^^'ape 
between  the  hgneous  apd  th^  cortical  0y«tem«  a  nutiitiye  fliiid  ia 
produced,  to  be  elaborated  by  th^  vital  powers  of  the  pbot  intoa 
WW  layer  of  each  of  these  8y9teiD9t  The  simplicity  of  nalum*  ii| 
fB^ectjng  her  purposes  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  this  pqocess ; 
and»  hqwever  we  must  despair  of  ev^r  detecting  the  mqA^  m 
whiph  orgfinic;  strpctM^  is  produced*  either  in  the  aniio^l  Or  tbo 
y^et^ble  body*  on^  9tep*  at  least,  is  mad^  towards  it  by  asc^rtw^ 
ing  the  sources  whepce  the  mateiials  are  derived. 
.  M.  Dutrochet  maintains  that  his  explaoation  of  the  progvePMoa 
of  the  sap  in  dicotyledonous  plants*  applies  equally, well  to  mono- 
pptyledons,  which  posses  lymphatic  vessels,  for  conveying  the 
Ascending  sap*  oblong  cells  for  the  deseending*  trachess  fpr  ooiif 
ducting  the  yivifyipg  fluids  and  a  medullary  tissue*  which*  although 
it  be  not  collected  iqto  one  body  as  in  the  pith  of  diootyledonsb 
yet  is  dispersed  through  the. stem*  and*  being  filled  wi|h  nervoue 
^orpuscules*  performs*  according  to  him^  the  ^ame  functions  aa 
the  pith  in  dicotyledons. 

.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  organs  for  cepveyiog  the  sap 
in  its  progresis  through  the  system^  in  the  two  great  ebiffi9es  of 
plants*  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  observations  and  ibe  rea- 
aoning  of  our  author*  are  the  lymphatic  tubei  tbroogh  whi(:h  it  i« 
conducted^  upwards  from  the  roots;  the  obhug  c^lls  (elcitrea) 
through  which  it  descends  after  being  changed  by  expo^ate.  tp 
j^ight  in  the  leaf;  fi^d  the  trachea  which  convey  the  vivifying  liquid 
tfinen  up  in  the  leayes.  <  Having  settled  these  pnelimiiiafy  pomta* 
4ie  question  naturally  i^ro^e — ^wbat  is  the  cause  of  the  pro^ssiom 
of  the  8^p  i^  these  organs?  Before  attempting  an  answer*  M*  Di|- 
trochet  examines  the  observations  of  M.  Schultz*  of  Berlin*  which 
tended  to  establish  it  as  a  feet*  that  there  is  a  real  circulation  of 
the  fisip.  This  phytologist  having  observed  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  fluid  in  the  nerves  of  a  leaf  of  Chelidonium  maJuSi  placed  un- 
der the  microscope,  imagined  that  he  could  perceive  two  distinct 
currents*  an  ascending  and  a  descending,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  true  circulation  of  fluid*  at  least  in  thia 
plant.  Our  author*  and  likewise  M.  Savi,  after  many  observa*- 
tions*  were  convinced  that  the  movement  perceived  in  this  plant 
if  not  en  optical  illusion;  and  they  were  the  more  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  conclusion*  from  observing  that  the  mMiao  ocoa^ 
sionally  intermitted. 
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'^  A^  ,lbe  nomeitf  wb^  :tlie,  tremor  ia  at  M  h<iighl»  it  is  peraspral 
suddenly  .'to  cease]  tben  io  the  neiLt  instaBt  to  nGomnfteDce  with  tfcd 
same  Telocity.  This  stasis  is  general  in. the  whole  field  of  the  myioroa-* 
cope," — p.  61. 

He  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  i&  a  vital  movame^t;  but  ita 
nature  renEiained  to  be  determined.  M.  Savi  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Schul^^  that  it  indicates  a  circulation;  but  M» 
Dutrochet  was  anxioua  to  investigate  the  phenomenon  furthef 
before  he  admitted  this  conclusion.  He  found  tliat  the  move-^ 
ment  continues  after  the.  leaf  is  separated  from  the  plant,  and 
until  it  becomes  completely  withered;  and  that  when  the.  nerve 
of  a  leaf  is  cut  transversely,  in  two  places,  the  movement  is  still 
perceptible  in  the  isolated  fragment — >two  facts  completely :  at  va* 
nance  with  the  idea  of  a  circulatioo.  He  found  that  it  is  affected 
by  temperature,  but  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  heat;  for  although  it  does  not  cease  until  the  thermometer  fails 
to  1^  (Reaum.)»  y^t  it  does  not  recommence  in  the  same  leaves 
until  it  rises  to  15^:  thence  our  author  concludes,  that,  although  it 
does  not  indicate  a  circulation,  y^t  it  is  evidently  a  vital  pbc^nome* 
non,  and  probably  a  local  movement  of  the  molecules  of  the  yellowi 
juice  of  the  plant*  The  same  niovement  is  perceived  in  the  mi* 
nute  vessels,  of  animals,  under  circumstances  which  set  aside  the: 

Sossibility  of  supposing  that  it  depends  on  circulation.  Thu» 
f .  Dutrochet  perceived  it  in  the  vessels  of  a  minute  fragment  q£ 
the  ear  and  of  the  mesentery  6i  a  mouse,  some  time  after  the  ani* 
mal  was  dead,  intermi^tting  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  nerves  of 
Chelidomum,.and  affoirding  the  semblance  of  a  current  within  thor 
vessels,  ^whilst  nothing  flowed  from  their  open  extremities:  healso^ 
found  that  a;  thin  layer  of  blood,  abstracted  from  either  the  vein* 
or  the  arteries  of  an  animal,  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  iliur. 
minated  by  the  sun's  rays,  display,  under  the  microscope,  ^e  same, 
rapid  movement,  and  the  accompanying  intermissions,  as  in  the 
plant,  and  that  these  cease  only  when  the  blood  coagulates.  Out 
author  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenoQ> 
but  he  is  satisfied  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  circulation,  and  is  «/ 
mere  molecular  movement;,  in  hi^  own  words — 

'*  A  corpasctilar  raoveineiit  of  an  unknown  nature,  a  movement  wfaldi; 
prodaees  unceasing  reffaction^  of  the  solar  rays,  whence  result  the  rapid 
and  multiplied  intersections  of  the  luminous  rings,  and,  consequently^ 
the  appearance  of  tremor  which  is  then  observed.*' — p.  70. 

We  are  surprised  ths^t  in  noticing  the  observations  of  M.  Schults, 
oui^  aa^or  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  those  of  the  Abbe' 
Corti,  nude  so  long  ago  as  1774,*  and  which  were  lately  thought 

*  Onervnimd  Macroieopidie,  miiU  TrtmeUA  t  wUa  Cfrcvlaitoiie  del  ftrnda  in  mm 
Pmmtm  mMtmoUt,  delV  Abati  B.  CtftL    Lv'eM*  1774.  * 
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to  be  confirmed  1>y  Professor  Amici^  who,  to  prove  die  power' of 
hb  catoptrical  microscope,  was  induced  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  Corti  had  asserted  is  ob- 
vious in  the  Chara.  He  perceived  transparent  globules  of  various 
sizes  constantly  moving  in  two  opposite,  alternating  streams,  up- 
wards and  downwards,  in  the  two  sections  or  halves,  but  separated 
by  no  partition,  of  the  same  simple  cylindrical  canal  or  vessel 
whidi  runs  lengthwise  through  the  plant,  interrupted  at  certain 
intervals  by  knots  and  a  diaphragm  which  limits  the  cycle.  This 
supposed  circulation,  therefore,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  limited 
tract  in  certain  spaces,  each  of  which  is  totally  independent  of  the 
other,  throughout  the  whole  plant.  In  some  parts  the  motion  is 
spiral;  for  instance,  the  ascending  stream  is  observed  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  When  a  ligature  was  tied  on  the  vessel 
the  circulation  went  on  in  the  portions  above  and  below  the  liga- 
ture as  it  did  in  the  entire  vessel.  When  the  vessel  was  cut,  that 
part  of  the  fluid  which  is  flowing  towards  the  orifice  only  runs 
out.  Vinegar  prevented  this  escape  of  the  fluid,  and  appeared  to 
deaden  the  motion.  Each  vessel  contains,  in  each  of  its  semi- 
circles, numerous  green  stripes,  which  appear  to  be  composed  of 
green  globules  strung  like  beads,  the  two  semicircles  being  sepa- 
rated fn>m  each  other  by  a  space  devoid  of  stripes ;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  stripes  are  that  the  circulation  goes  on.  Amici  con- 
ceives that  these  green  stripes  of  globules  act  like  voltaic  piles, 
and  that  the  motion  itself  is  to  be  attributed  to  galvanic  agency.* 
It  is  probable  that  this  supposed  circulation  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  tl^  tremor  detected  by  Schultz  in  the  Chelidonium,  and  ex- 
plained by  our  author.  The  only  point  which  is  at  variance 
with  this  idea  is  die  flowing  out  of  the  fluid  at  the  cut  extremity 
of  the  vessel;  but  the  movement  is  certainly  not  what  can  be 
termed  a  circulation. 

M.  Dutrochet  prefaces  his  third  chapter,  "  De  la  Cause  de  la 
Progression  de  la  S^ve"  with  a  brief  review  of  the  various  and  un- 
satisfactory opinions  which  have  been,  at  different  periods,  ad- 
vanced by  phytologists  in  explanadon  of  this  function  of  plants. 
Malpighi  ascribed  it  to  the  alternate  dilatation  and  condensadon 
of  the  sap;  Sarrabat  to  the  dilatation  and  condensadon  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  tracheae  and  the  pith;  capillary  attraction  is  the 
cause  according  to  others;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  supf- 
pose  the  existence  of  a  contractile  power  in  the  vegetable  ves- 
sels capable  of  carrying  forward  the  sap.  But  none  of  these 
hypotheses,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  can  account  for  the 
extraordinary  force  with  which  the  sap  ascends,  as  proved  by  the 

*  t  Gilbert'!  Annslen. 
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experimeDts  of  Dr.  Hales  and  otheis;*  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  lymphatic  tubes  through  which  it  ascends 
are  perfectly  incontractile.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  is  a  question  which  remained  to  be  answered :  in 
attempting  it^  our  author  first  proceeds  to  examine  the  mature 
of  this  vegetable  function. 

When  a  plant  is  cut  transversely  in  the  stem«  and  placed  in 
water,  the  fluid  is  absorbed  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  transpiration 
by  the  leaves,  which  is  regulated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  temperar 
ture  and  the  hygrometru;  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Light  also 
influences,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  this  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion. Plants,  in  every  state,  exhale  more  in  a  light  than  in  an  ob- 
scure situation ;  during  the  da^  the  exhalation  greatly  exceeds  the 
absorption,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  during  the  night:  thence 
it  appears^  that  absorption  and  exhalation  in  plants  is  a  vital  action 
modified  by  the  presence  of  light.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  although  the  absorption  of  fluids  by  plants  is  augmented^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  empty  state  of  the  vessels  and  the  cells  of 
the  stem  and  the  leaves,  yet,  the  vegetable  tissue  does  not  act  either 
like  a  sponge,  the  avidity  of  which  for  water  is  greater  the  mor^ 
«mpty  Its  cells  are,  nor  by  capillary  attraction.  This  our  author 
proved  by  the  following  experiments: — he  placed  in  water  a  cut* 
ting  of  Mercurialis  annua,  which  he  had  allowed  to  wither  until 
it  lost  0 15  of  its  weight;  in  the  first  hour,  it  absorbed  twenty 
grains  and  a  half  of  the  fluid;  and  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
hours  seven  or  eight  grains  in  the  hour,  until  it  acquired  its  ori- 
ginal weight:  but  when  the  plant  was  allowed  to  wither  until  36 
grains  of  its  weight  were  lost,  the  absorption  did  not  exceed  two 
grains  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  the  plant  soon  died.  But  if  the 
plant  be  allowed  to  dry  until  even  Ool  of  its  weight  be  lost,  and 
then  be  totally  immersed  for  some  hours  in  water,  it  will  pregaia 
its  turgidity ;  and,  if  it  be  now  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
placed  merely  with  the  stem  in  water,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant 
in  air,  it  will  absorb  and  transpire  the  same  as  a  fresh  plant : 
should  the  desiccation,  however,  be  carried  to  0*7 1>  the  plant 
never  regains  its  turgidity,  and  ceases  to  absorb  and  transpire, 
although  it  imbibe  water  freely.  But  in  this  case  the  imbiba* 
tion  is  not  a  vital  function,  the  plant  never  regains  its  freshness 
nor  its  colour;  and  from  the  odour  which  it  exhales  it  is  evident 
that  decomposition,  instead  of  being  checked,  is  hastened  by 

*  The  following  ezperinent  affords  a  striking  proof  of  &is  force.  Mr.  J.  Braddidk, 
on  the  SOth  March,  18S1,  tied  a  bladder  over  the  fieih«ciit  end  of  the  stem  of  a  seed* 
liitg  vine.  "  The  bladder  soon  began  to  stretch,  and  to  rise  like  a  ball  over  the  wound  s 
tfios  distended  and  filled  with  the  sap  of  the  vine,  it  felt  as  hard  as  a  criclLet-ball ;  and 
in  ferty-«i|^t  hours  after  the  operation  H  biirst  wlth^  the  foree  6f  the  rirfng  sap." — J9m^ 
tieuUwrul  Tramactiom,  vol.  ¥.  p.  8(Mt. 
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'the  -water  thus  imbibed.  From  these  experimettts  our  atidibf 
-  concludes  that  that  integrity  of  the  organit  fluids  Miiich  is  f^^ 
quisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  life*  of  the  plant,  is  connected 
n^ith  die  faculty  \lrhich  the  vegetable  possesses  of  being  tUmid; 
diat  this  is  not  lost  by  a  slight  degree  of  drying;  but  that  when 
desiccation  is  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the  composition  of  the 
Organic  fluids,  it  disappears,  and  die  plant  dies.  According  to 
him  two  conditions  of  aphitit  ate  essential  for  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  tnrgidity: — ^Ist.  The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  liq^uid  in  the  vegetable  organs:  9iA.  The  integrity  of  the  com* 
position  of  the  organic  matter  Contained  in  these  organs;  or,  in 
odier  words,  that  the  condition  which  dfatinguishes  a  dead  frcfm 
a  Kving  plant  consistis  in  its  turgidity;  for  a  dead- plant,  although 
its  cells  tind  capillary  organs  be  filled  with  ftuid,  yet,  nevertheless, 
does  not  become  tur^d;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  Kving  plant 
fills  its  cells  and  capillaries  to  that  degree  of  superabundance 
which  produces  the  state  of  turgidity.  It  is  upon  this  state  of 
turgidity  of  the  minute  hollow  organs  of  a  plant,  according  to 
M.  Dutrochet,  that  the  condition  of  the  plant  requisite  for  the 
ascension  of  die  sap  solely  depends,  when  a  plant  is  tut  trans- 
versely and  its  extremity  placed  in  water.  The  progression  of 
tb^  fluid  in  this  case  is  promoted  by  what  he  terms  adflnocion,  or 
aflhtxion ;  as,  for  example,  from  the  stem  towards  the  leaves,  in 
which  the  power  of  attracting  the  sa^  towards  them  rdsides;  but 
m  a  plant  growing  in  the  earth,  besides  affluxion,  the  sap  is  moved 
forward  also  by  an 'impulse,  which  evidently  results  from  z,vis  a 
tergo.  Let  us  Examine  the  proofs  which  Our  author  brings  for* 
ward  to  establish  this  point. 

llie  fi^t  proof  "whicb  he  advances  is  intended  to  demonstrate, 
that  die  cause  of  the  impulsive  movement  of  the  sap  is  to  be 
sought  for  m  the  toots;  for  when  the  stem  of  a  vine  which  is 
Meeding  freely,  in  spring;  is  cut  through  dose  to  the  ground,  the 
M^ditig  in  the  portion  of*  the  stem  which  is  separated  ceases  at 
di^  m'dmenf  of  making  die  section,  whilst  it  continues  freely  at  the 
surface  of  the  p6rtiotr  stiH  attacted  to  the  roots;  and  this  conti- 
nues to'  be  die  ^se  if  the  caudex  and  root  be  cut  into  separate 
pieces  by  stfccessive  ^ctions^  until  we  descend  to  the  radidesf,  at 
the  extremities  of  which,  as  can  be  rewiEify  demonstrated,  resides 
the  origin  6f  the*  impelling  power  referred  to,  or  this  power  is 
seated  in  the  tpmgjiole  or  littfe  conical  body  which-  terminates 
eadi  radicle.  .This  .qoomuinicatee  directly  with  the  lymphatic 
tube»„  which  od»Hience<in  the  centre  of  the  rooltets^  and  pass  up* 
through  the  stem;  thence  the  fluid  taketi  in  by  the  spongiol^s 
paaseB^directly  iiitp  the  lymphatic  tubes:  but  as  mere  absorptioa. 
M'ould  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  impulsion  that  carries  the  sap- 
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tqiwiivcb  through' these  tubes^  the  question  ariaes,  in  what  consista 
the  iBipelling  power  of  these  spongioles? 

In  prefacing  his  reply  to  this  query,  our  author  describes  the 
structure  of  the  spongioles  of  the  vine.  These,  according  to  his 
observations,  are  composed  chiefly  of  cellular,  corpusculifer  tissue; 
the  central  part  of  which  consists  of  Jointed  oblong  cells,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  lymphatic  or  corpuscuhfer  tubes,  through  which  the 
sap  ascends.  The  cellular  cortical  part  is  transparent,  and  covered 
with  corpuscules  of  extreme  minuteness,  which  have  been*  mis* 
taken  for  pores  by  ourselves  and  others  who  have  ^examined  these 
spongioles.^  As  far,  also,  as  our  observations  have  conducted  us; 
these  spongioles  are  not  confined  to  the  apexes  of  the  capillary 
radicles,  as.  M.  Dutrochet  supposes,  but  proceed  equally  from 
their  sides,  to  which,  however,  they  apply  so  closely  in  their 
shrunk  state,  as  not  to  be  perceptible,  even  when  the  eye  is  aided 
by  a  powerful  magnifying  glass.  It  is  only  when  the  capillary 
radicle  is  placed  in  watfer,  that  the  spongioles  project  from  the 
sides  and  become  perceptible,  and  nothing  surprized  us  more,  in 
our  first  observation  of  them,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
shrink  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  instautane-p 
oua  manner  in  which  they  become  turgid  when  again  placed- in  it. 
This  we  certainly  ascribed  to  the  pores,  which  we  imagined  they 
contained,  being  of  a  valvular  nature,  readily  admitting  water  to 
enter,  but  preventing  its  exit.  We,  however,  confess  that  we 
were  equally  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  cause  either  for  the  activity 
of.  their  absorbent  powers,  or  for  the  rapid  manner  .in  which  the 
fluid  they  contain  is  carried  forwards  into  the  lymphatic  tubes, 
which  we  were  convinced  was  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  their 
•suddenly  shrinking;  .and  it  remained  forM.  Dutrochet  to  explain 
the  real  function  of  these  minute  but  most  important' organs.  It 
is  from  these  that  the  vis  a  ter^o,  which  communicates  an  impulse 
to  the  sap,  is  derived.    What  is  the  nature  of  this  power? 

.Oiir.  author  fitst  points  out  the  inefficiency  of;  the  only  two 
hy|x>the8es  calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  point;  tb«t 
which  refers  it  to  the  probable  production  of  gas  within  the  plant, 
the.eiqpansion  of  which,  i^t  th^  ipstant  of  its  formation,  would  com- 
.municate.an.impulse  to  the  sap;  and  that  which  supposes  a  con- 
tractile state  of  the  vessels  themselves :  and,  having  determined  the 
fact,  that  turgidity  is  a  state  of  the  plant  essential  to  the  progress 
«ion  of  the.  sap,  he  proceeds  to  exaipine  the  cause  of  this  state  and 
its  efiects. 

Having  cut  off  the  tail  frooi  a  smaU  fish,  and  preserved  it  alive 

*  The  oply  figure  of  the  spongiole  with  which  we  are  acqiuainted  19  iu  Piste  8  of 
Tbottson's  ieetuires  on  the  Elementi  of  Biftany,  to  which  we  have  alrrad^  referreU.  It 
it  letmed  the  i&bril. 
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on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  a  sp^iea  of  aqtiatic  mouldmeM^  can* 
aistiii^  of  long  filaments,  eadi  of  which  was  leaninated  by  asonall 
sweUing  or  bulb,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tbeve  filamenla 
were  transparent,  but  the  bulbs  were  opaque,  pointed,  and  re- 
sembled the  capsules  of  a  pliant.  He  divided  some  of  these  fila- 
ments transversely,  and  having  placed  them,  with  a  little  water,  in 
a  watch-glass,  under  tht  microscope,  saw  some  of  the  bulbs  expd 
numerous  globules  through  an  opening  situated  at  their  apcsx, 
without  an^  apparent  contraction  or  diminution  of  their  size,  die 
9pace  previously  occupied  by  the  globules  being  filled  with  water, 
which  seemed 

*'  to  jperform  here  tbe  office  of  the  piston  of  a  syringe,  for  raising  and 
expeuing  at  the  point  of  the  capsule,  tbe  mass  of  f^io^ulei  which  at  first 
totally  filled  the  capsule."— p.  106. 

The  whole  of  the  globules  were  soon  expelled  from  each  bulb, 
and  owing  to  a  peculiar  motion  which  diey  displayed  at  the  in- 
stant of  their  expukion,  M.  Dutrochet  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  animalcula  described  by  Needham  and  Bory  da 
Saint  Vincent;  but  subsequent  observations  convinced  him  thai 
this  was  not  the  case,  but  diat  they  were  seeds  of  die  plant,  on 
whom  a  transitory  movement  had  been  impressed  by  the  force  of 
their  expulsion.  Reflecting  on  this  phenomenon,  and  believix^ 
that  the  water  which  was  introduced  into  the  part  of  the  capsular 
cavity  opposite  to  the  point  of  expulsion  was  the  mechanical  m- 
atniment'of  the  vis  a  tergo^  which  produced  the  expulsion  of  the 
globiilea,  our  author  naturaUy  inquired-— whence  comes  tins  water  ? 
and  by  what  power  is  it  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  capsule? 
To  enfiUe  him  to  answer  these  queries,  he  repeated  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  bulbs'  of  mould  produced  on  dead  animal  matter 
in  water,  and  also  upon  the  little  sac  which  contains  the  sfennw- 
tic  paste  of  th^  snail,  and  which,  when  placed  in  water,  expels  ita 
contents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulb  of  the  mould.  From 
these  experiments,  our  author  arrived  at  die  conclusion,  diat  these 
small  hollow  organs  have  the  fiusulty 

^^  of  introducing  with  violence,  into  their  cavity  and  through  tfaeir 
ndes,  the  water  whkh  bathes  their  exterior  surface^  and  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expel  ftum  that  cavity  substances  whidi  it  previous^  coo- 
taiaed.'* — p.  114* 

M.  Dutrochet  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  this 
phjfsico-Qrganie  phenomenon,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of 
mdomnMe/^  but  he  ascertained,  that  it  does  net  occur  unless 
the  majtter  contained  in  the  little  cavities  be  of  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water  or  fluid  which  surrounds  them;  and  he 

*  From  Ifl^,  Inward  \  and  itrfMi^,  iropolsf . 
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conceived  the  possibitity  of  denKm^riating  thi»»  by  obtaining  an 
analogous  result  on  a  larger  scale;  and  with  a  more  managefabM 
apparatus.  Fof  &is  pnfp6se>  be  selected  the  csecum^  oi*  blinds 
gut»  of  a  young  chicken^  into  whicb»  aftef  cleaning  it  widi  pure 
water,  be  put  196  grains  of  milk,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  one 
half  of  its  cavity  bbly;  and  then,  having  tied  a  ligature  firmly 
round  its  open  extremity,  he  placed  it  in  water,  ^fter  twenty- 
four  hours  ne  found,  that  the  caecum  had  imbibed  as  •  much 
water  as  increased  its  weight  73  grains;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
six  hours,  117  grains  of  water  had  entered  it,  and  the  gut  w^ 
become  very  turgid.  But  from  this  time  the  weight  of  the  intes-* 
tine  gradually  diminished  ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  thirty-sist 
hours,  it  had  lost  54  grains  of  the  water  which  it  had  previously 
imbibed,  and  the  milky  fluid  within  it  had  become  putrid.  TM 
temperature  during  the  experiment  was  from  18®  to  21®  of  Reau^ 
mur.  The  repetition  of  this  experiment  with  various  modifica^ 
tions,  and  with  different  fluids  introduced  into  the  gut,  decidedly 
demonstrated,  says  M.  Dutrochet, 

*'  chat  the  intrpduction  of  the  water  into  'the  organic  cavity  depends 
altogether  on  the  contained  fluid  being  denser  than  that  containing  the 
cavity.  A^  long  as  this  fluid  remains  undecomposed,  the  endosmose 
eotttinues ;  bat  the  instant  that  it  becomes  pitrid,  the  endosmose  ceases^ 
and  the  water,  instead  of  entering  into  the  cavity  as  before,  passes  oat  of 
%  and  wiiii  as  much  rapidity  as  it  entered.*' — p.  125. 

He  at  first  attributed  the  passing  out  of  the  water  to  the  ceas* 
ing  of  the  endosmose;  but  be  soon  ascertained,  by  reversing  his 
experiments,  that  it  is  as  much  a  specific  action  of  the  organic 
membrane  as  diat  which  causes  the  mtroduction  of  the  fluid ;  and 
diat  when  tbe  gut  was  filled  with  a  thinner  fluid  than  that  in 
which  it  was  placed,  the  fluid  passed  out  of  it  wi&  as  much  ra>> 

K'dity  as  it  entered  in  the  opposite  experiment.  This  action 
I.  Dutrochet  has  named  exomoss*.  lie  next  ascertained  that 
when.  cbeBUcal  fluids,  even  of  a  less  density  than  water,  ate  em- 
pIoyed»  endosmose  takes  place  when  the  solution  contained  in  the 
closed  gut  is  alkaline,  and  exosmoas  when  it  is  acid. 

As  endomnoie  produces  an  excess  of  turgidity  in  any  hollow 
organ  endowed  with  it,  and  necessarily  extends  liie  sides  of  tha 
cavity  so  as  to  cause  them  to  re-act  upon  the  contained  fluids  our 
author  conceived  the  idea,  diat  this  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
water  to  ascend  in  a  tube,  the  inferior  extremity  of  which  should 
be  fixed  into  a  hollow  organ  in  the  state  of  endosmose^  an  opi^ 
nkm  y/AoA  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  Among  odier  egcpe^ 
riBientB,  <jontrived  to  prove  this  fact,  be  fixed  the  open  end  of  a 
flaaa  tobe,  six.  deoraetres  in  lengdi,  and  the  bore  of  which  was 

*  From  f(»  out ;  and  ArfUf,  impulse. 
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^ve  millimetres  in  diameter,  into  the  caecum  of  a  chicken;  filled 
with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic;  and  having  plunged  the  closed 

iut  into  rain  water,  he  sup{>orted  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position. 
)uring  twenty  hours  the  fluid  was  perceived  ascending  in  the  tube 
until  it  reached  the  top»  out  of  which  it  flowed ;  and  this  it  con- 
tinued to  do  until  the  third  day,  when  it  began  to  sink ;  and,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  csecum  being  opened,  the  fluid  was  found  to  be 
putrid.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  employing  the  swimming 
bladder  of  the  Carp,  and  even  the  inflated  pod  of  Bladder  Senna 
(Colutea  arborescem,)  instead  of  the  caecum,  demonstrating  that 
eudosmose  was  not  confined  to  the  organic  membrane  of  animal 
cavities,  but  was  equally  the  property  of  vegetable  membrane* 

The  light  which  these  extraordinary  experiments  threw  upon 
the  hitherto  inexplicable  question  of  the  cause  of  the  progression 
of  the  sap  in  plants,  would  have  been  obvious  to  far  less  acute 
and  ingenious  observers  than  Dutrochet.  But  the  applicatipn  of 
his  observations  to  vegetable  statics  would  have  been  premature, 
until  he  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  the  fluids  passing  through 
the  substances  endowed  with  endosmose  and  exosmose ;  to  which 
subject,  therefore,  he  next  directed  his  attention.  The  mere  fact 
pf  a  thin  fluid,  separated  from  a  denser  by  an  organic  membrane, 
passing  throng  that  membrane  towards  the  denser,  would  na- 
turally excite  in  a  philosophic  mind  the  idea  that  this  effect  might 
be  the  result  of  an  electrical  action,  the  contact  of  bodies  of 
different  densities  being  a  well-known  cause  of  electricity :  our 
author,  therefore,  formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  electrical  in- 
fluence which  impels  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  through  die 
organic  membrane,  both  in  endosmose  and  exosmose:  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  this  theory  by  the  following  experiment  of  M. 
Porret.  This  philosopher  having  divided  a  cylindrical  jar  into 
two  compartments,  by  means  of  a  bladder,  filled  one  of  these  com- 
partments with  water,  and  put  a  few  drops  only  into  the  other, 
tie  then  placed  the  negative  pole  {zinc,  or  the  less  dense)  of  a 
galvanic  pile  into  the  compartment  filled  with  water,  and  the  ne* 
gative  {copper,  or  the  denser)  into  that  which  was  nearly  empty : 
the  water  was  forced  through  the  bladder  into  the  empty  part  of 
the  jar,  and  continued  to  flow  into  it  until  its  surface  was  much 
higher  than  that  at  which  it  stood  in  the  part  originally  full. 
Imitating  this  experiment,  M.  Dutrochet  having  tied  one  end'  of 
a  glass  tube  into  the  caecum  of  a  chicken,  into  which  also  he  fixed 
another  capillary  tube,  passed  the  negative  wire  of  a  galvanic 
pile,  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the  first  tube,  into  the  caecum,  while 
the  positive  wire  was  placed  in  the  water  into  which  the  caecum 
was  put.  The  caecum  soon  became  turgid  with  the  water  which 
had  passed  into  it  through  its  sides,  and  this  rose  in  the  capillary 
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lube,  and  flowed  over  its  open  orifice,  as  in  the  experiment  in' 
nvhich  fluids  of  different  densities  only  were  employed-.  Wheh' 
the  wires  were  reversed/and  the  caecum  empty,  no  fluid  passed 
into  it,  but  if  the  caecum  was  previously  filled  with  water,  it  was 
quickly  emptied.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when  the  pod 
of  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbarescens,)  was  used  instead  of  thef^ 
caecum^  as  in  the  former  experiments ;  but  not  when  inorgailic 
substances  were  employed :  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  condition  of  organic  membrianes,  which  fits  them  for  endos- 
mose  and  exosmose,  continues  after  they  have  been  dried,  it  being' 
only  necessary  to  soak  them  in  water  to  renew  their  power  of 
displaying  these  faculties.  From  his  experiments  with  electricity, 
our  author  concludes,  that  all  the  vesicles,  constituting  the  tissues 
of  animal  and  of  vegetable  bodies,  operate  as  minute  Leyden 
phials  electrified  negatively  within,  and  positively  without ;  and 
from  this  continuing  to  be  ihe  case,  as  long  as  the  integrity  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  textures  remains  unimpaired,  these  vesicles 
continue  turgid  by  endosmose. 

It  was  important  to  ascertain  the  efi*ect  of  temperature  on  en- 
dosmose ;  and  M.  Dutrochet,  after  repeated  experiments,  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  augmented  in  an  increased  temperature ;  a  re- 
sult which  corresponds  with  the  fact,  that  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature of  two  metals,  the  contact  of  which  produces  electricity, 
the  intensity  of  the  electrical  current  is  increased.  Another 
proof  of  the  electrical  nature  of  endosmose  was  obtained  by 
nearly  filling  the  caecum  of  a  chicken  with  white  of  egg,  closing 
it^  and  plunging  it  into  water.  The  caecum  soon  became  turgid; 
abd,  being  opened  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  its  inner  surface 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  a  coating  of  coagulated  albumen ; 
which  we  know  to  be  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  currents  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  part  of  our 
author's  treatise,  "  the  application  of  his  observations  to  the  vital 
statics  of  plants.*'  He  sets  out  by  recapitulating  the  facts  that  a, 
condition  exists,  in  the  living  tissue  of  plants,  productive  of  tur- 
gidity,  or  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  minute  hollow 
organs  which  constitute  that  tissue,  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  simple  attraction  of  the  sides  of  these  capillary 
organs :  and  that  this  turgidity  is  requisite  for  the  progression  of 
the  sap.  This  state  is  maintained,  as  Mell  as  caused,  by  endos- 
mose ;  and  the  accumulated  sap  is  re-acted  upon,  not,  however, 
by  the  vis  a  tergo,  but  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
minute  organs  containing  it;  and  is,  consequently,  pushed  up 
into  the  lymphatic  tubes  communicating  with  them,  or  the  sap  is 
carried  for^'ard  by  an  impulse^  the  result  solely  of  that  condition. 
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of  tbe  organic  mraibrape^  which  Mi  Dutrocbet  has  named  €»•« 
dosmpse :  but  it  also  aid«  the  progression  of  the  sap  hyaJ^budfm: 
and  upon  the  mechuiisni  of  these  two  modes  depends  its  enttra 
movements,  both  ascending  and  descending.  The  movement  b|t 
O/^luxion  is  produced  by  endosmose  in  the  leaves,  operating  to 
supply  the  void  occasioned  by  the  great  transpiration  of  water 
from  their  surfaces ;  and  is  a  kind  of  suction,  which  draws  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  tubes  towards  the  leaves.  It  is 
by  this  function  that  cut  plants  absorb  the  water  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  and  by  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  sap  contained  in 
the  stem  and  roots,  they  are  preserved  fresh,  although  not  placed 
in  water.  To  illustrate  this  point,  M*  Dutrochet  pJaced  a  plant 
of  dog's  mercury  which  had  four  leaves  only,  after  cleaning  the 
roots  from  the  eartli,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  found 
that  i^  continued  fresh  for  four  days^ 

"  It  then  lived,  he  adds/*  '^  at  the  expense  of  the  liquids  wbich  the 
loots  contained,  and  which  were  drawn  up  into  the  leaves  by  adfiuxion 
only  3  for  there  could  be  do  impulse  communicated  in  the  roots,  as  no- 
thing entered  into  them  from  without." — ^p.  167. 

With  regard  to  the  descending  sap,  M.  Dutrochet  imagines 
that  endosmose  also  produces  an  impulse  in  the  leaves,  which, 
aided  by  the  natural  gravity  of  the  fluid,  carries  the  elaborated 
saj)  downwards ;  but  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  theory. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  our 
author's  observations  and  experiments,  that  the  endosmose  of  the 
radicular  spongioles  is  sufficient  to  carry  upwards  the  sap  in  the 
lymphatic  or  sap  tubes,  which  are  simple  tubes,  devoid  of  valves 
or  transverse  partitions  in  trees ;  but  m  the  grasses,  and  similar 
plants,  as  these  tubes  apparently  extend  only  from  knot  to  knot, 
there  appears  at  first  some  difficulty  in  conceiving  by  what  means 
the  sap  is  carried  forward  through  these  knots.  Our  author  has 
anticipated  this  objection,  and  contends  that  this  structure,  instead 
of  being  an  obstacle,  favours  greatly  the  progress  of  the  sap. 

'*  The  agglomerated  vesicles,  which  compose  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
knots^  have  each  their  particular  endosmose,  and  in  them  adfiuxion  tei*-* 
minates  and  impulsion  commences.  The  result  of  their  individual 
actions  is  a  general  adfiuxion,  operating  chiefly  on  that  side  to  which 
the  sap  is  driven  by  the  strongest  impulse,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lovver 
side  5  and  a  general  impulsion,  operating  chiefly  on  the  side  whence  the 
sap  is  already  attracted  by  the  strongest  adfiuxion,  viz.  on  the  upper 
side.  Thus  the  knots  are  true  motory  organs,  placed  at  certain  distances 
to  favour  the  progress  of  the  sap,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  not 
attain  to  the  summits  of  the  plants,  commonly  lank  and  very  extended, 
in  wluch  this  organization  exists." — p.  171. 


Moliikhalandiag  the  prohabilify.  of  ^is  exphtnattoii,  we  feel> 
bilged  to  aSer  wome  objectioiia  to  it»  arising  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  struGtuie  of  tfiese  knots,  wbidi  are  not^  as  hers  stated,  simpl j 
a^tomemted  resides,  in  which  the  vessels  of  one  articulation 
terminate^  and  those  of  another  commence;  for  when  a  knot  is 
slioed  longitudinally^  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  we  can 
diatincdj  discern  the  Yessels  passing  from  one  joint  to  another^ 
Uiroi^  the  spougj  odiulmr  diaphragm  of  the  knot,  and  pursuing 
their  course  to  the  apex  of  the  plant.  The  imbulse  which  is 
given  at  the  roots  is  certainly  sufficient  to  carry  tne  sap  through  . 
the  plexus  of  inosculating  vessels  which  is  present  in  these  knots  t 
eiid^  although  we  do  not  deny  Aat  endosmose  operates  in  knots» 
yet,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  regard  the  knot  as  a  reservoir  of 
BOtrimrait  for  &e  developement  of  the  new  hud  in  die  axilla  of 
the  leaf,  which  occurs  in  grasses  as  well  as  in  other  plants,  than 
as  a  medium  for  forwarding,  by  a  renewal  of  the  impube  of  the 
sap,  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  joint  above  it ;  this  part 
bemg  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  sap,  conveyed  through  the 
vessels,  which  can  be  traced  into  it  from  the  roots.  The  knots, 
therefore,  cannot  be  accurately  regarded  as  mere  motory  organs, 
intended  to  favour  the  progression  of  the  sap,  although  the  ope- 
ration of  endosmose  in  them  is  required  to  maintain  that  im« 
pulse  against  the  obstacles  presented  to  it  in  the  knots,  by  the 
ramification  of  the  vessels  in  these  parts. 

Besides  the  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  sap,  a 
lateral  diffiision  (rf  it  is  requisite  for  the  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment of  parts.  This  is  performed  by  endosmose  causing  that 
interchange  of  fluids  between  the  cells  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken ;  but  this  is  so  entirely  a  vital  function,  that  no  impulse  can 
make  die  sap  penetrate  a  dead  part;  and  it  is  only  when  endosmose 
ceases  in  the  corollas,  after  the  fecundation  of  the  germen,  that 
these  parts  wither  and  fall.  If  the  embiyon  die,  the  fruit  prema- 
turely falls,  because  the  sap  is  no  longer  attracted  to  it,  the  vitality 
of  the  embryon  being  necessary  for  endosmose,  the  cause  of  the 
flowing  of  the  sap  towards  the  fecundated  germen.  Devehpemeni 
is  also  the  result  of  endosmose :  each  vesicle  which  contains  a  fluid 
denser  than  the  sap  contained  in  the  adjoining  organs,  attracts 
this  sap  by  endosmose,  and  tends  to  introduce  it  into  its  cavity. 
Tbk,  however,  coidd  not  be  effected,  as  the  cavity  is  already  f utt, 
'vrece  not  exosmose  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  this  is  less 
energetic  than  the  endosmose,  the  vesicle  dilates  greatly;  and 
Iheiicertbe  augmentation  of  the  organic  parts^  which  are  aJl  com* 
posed  of  congeries  of  vesicles :  this,  according  to  M.  Dutrochet,  is 
one  of  die^causes  of  devdopement«  The  constant  renewal  also  of 
the  fluids  in  these  vesicles*  by  electrical  influence^  ^ich  causes 
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their  endoAnose  and  ^xosmose,  favours  the  chemiail  comfOiUimi 
and  decompositum  of  the  fluids^  and  constitutes  nuirition.  It  is 
this  chenucal  change,  effected  by  the  electrical,  currents  in  the 
vesicles,  which  causes  the  different  qualities  of  fruits,  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth;  and  which,  also,  changes  the  alburnitm 
into  hard  wood.  Each  vesicle  secretes  the  fluid  it  contains,  and' 
its  sides  are  true  chemical  filters,  which  permit  particles  of  a  par-' 
ticular  description  only  to  pass,  in  the  same  manner  as  meduK 
nical  filters  admit  the  passage  only  of  particles  of  a  certain  size. 
But  besides  the  production  of  the  liquids  within  the  vesicles,  and 
the  increase  of  the  volume  of  these,  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  vesicles  requires  also  to  be  explained.  M.  Du« 
trochet  is  of  opinion  that  these  are  all  formed  in  the  organic 
fluids,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be 
composed  of  globules,  swimming  in  an  aqueous  fluid.  These 
are  m  fact  the  nervous  corpuscules  of  our  author;  and  the 
rudiments:  of  cells  developed  in  the  inside  of  the  parietes  of 
the  lai^e  cells ;  the  production  of  new  parts  being,  according  to 
him,  always  median,  or  surrounded  by  organic  parts.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  no  displacement  of  old  solid  parts  by  new ;  thatthe 
fluids  only  are  changed ;  and  that  both  absorption  and  traiispira^ 
tion  are  vital  phenomena,  depending  on  endosmose  and  exos^ 
mose,  and  differing  greatly  from  the  imbibation  and  exhalation 
of  fluids  by  inorganic  bodies. 

M.  Dutrochet  contends  that  there  are  no  vascular  orifices  in  the 
organic  membranous  sides  of  the  vegetable  vesicles,  destined  foi 
absorption ;  this  function,  as  has  been  already  stated,  being  the 
sole  result  of  a  kind  of  filtration,  through  those  membranous 
sides,  influenced  by  electrical  currents.  A  certain  elevation  of 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  flowing  or  rise  of  die  sap ;  and 
as  this  varies  in  different  plants,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  is  attributable  to  certain  physical  properties  fitted  to 
produce  electrical  currents  under  a  determinate  temperature; 
'^  et  dont  le  degr6  est  different  selon  la  difference  de  ces  m^es 
qualit^s  physiques,  dont  la  determination  ue  doit  pas  £tre  trds 
diflicile/'— p.  182. 

M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  and  M.  Edwards  have  lately  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  vesicles  of  which  both  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  are  composed,  possess  a  distinct  vitality,  and  ate 
in  fact  zoocarpes,  animalcula  infusoria,  which  display  their,  spon- 
taneous animation,  when  they  are  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  As  this  is  an  hypothesis  which  has  excited  much  ipteres^ 
and  which  we  think  our  author  has  completely  refuted,  we  will 
not  apologize  for  transcribing  his  refutation  in  his  own  words, 
''  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  these  zoocarpes;  I  have 


tbeir  'spontafteouft  movemepto/  alwtyB  of  short  doraiioD  $  h  bave 
also  seen,  imder  cerfain  circumstaDces,  the  globules  of  the  green  matter, 
of  Priestley  move  spontaneously,  but  as  soon  stop :  I  have  seen  in  all  thia 
only  vesicles  which  are  moved  by  electrical  currents  5  and  certainly  not 
animals,  endowed  with  voluntary  motion.  I  will  venture  to  say  as  much 
of  all  those  pretended  aniraalcula  infusoria,  which  are  simply  globules  or 
ellipsoids,  and  possess  none  of  those  parts  that  characterize  animals. 
Such,  for  example,  are  those  pretended  animalcula  which  constitute,  by* 
their  %g]omeration,  those  pellieules  that  form  on  the  snrfooe  of  water 
In  which  animal  and  vegetable  sabstaaces  are  maoeratiDg^  these  araf 
^sesides  sometimes  in  motion,  sometimes  at  rest,  aocordiDgto  the  degree 
of  temperature  and  other  circumstances  which  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned. Finally,  M.  £dwards,  in  examining  under  the  microscope  cells 
mechanically  detached  from  a  vegetable  and  plunged  in  water,  saw  thesc^ 
ceUs  move  spontaneously,  and  considered  that  he  was  authorized  to  con- 
clude that,  in  this  case,  the  vegetable  parts  had  become  animalized. 
This  phenomenon,  like  the  preceding,  depends  entirely  on  the  electrical 
currents 'which  exist  in  these  vesicles.  Thus  ingenious  wonders  ^disap- 
pear before  the  torch  of  observation :  nature  possesses  enough  of  thtf 
wonderful  to  console  us  for  this  loss.  But  is  it  no  gain  to  be  freed  froof 
ttnofs  ? '— 'p.  184, 

Such  are  the  observations  and  experiments  which  M.  Dutroch^t 
has  laid  before  the  scientiiic  world,  relative  to  the  vital  move-: 
ments  of  plants.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  are, 
1 ,  that  there  is  no  actual  circulation,  but  merely  an  ascending 
and  descending  current,  and  a  lateral  diffusion  of  the  sap  in 
plants;  2,  that  the  sap  ascends  through  cylindrical  tubes  or 
vessels,  which  permeate  both  the  alburnum  and  the  old  wood ; 
3,  that  the  elaborated  juice  of  the  plant  is  conducted  through  a 
set  of  oblong  closed  cells,  chiefly  contained  in  the  bark ;  4,  that 
the  lateral  diffusion  of  the  sap  and  elaborated  juice  is  carried  on 
through  the  organic  membrane  forming  the  cellular  tissue;  5, 
that  these  movements  are  the  result  of  distinct  electrical  currents, 
one  operating  so  as  to  introduce  fluids  into  the  cells  and  capillary 
organs  of  the  plant,  and  the  other  so  as  to  abstract  it  from  them, 
M^hich  powers  M.  Dutrochet  has  named  eridosmose  and  exosmose; 
6,  tliat  by  endosmose  the  sap  is  raised  to  the  summits  of  trees, 
against  its  natural  gravity,  and  independent  of  any  contractile 
power  in  the  vessels  through  which  it  moves ;  and  7,  that  secre- 
tion in  plants,  and  consequently  nutrition,  depends  altogether  on 
electrical  agency. 

Plaving  finished  his  remarks  on  the  vegetable  body,  M.  Du- 
trochet terminates  his  treatise  with  an  attempt  to  apply  his  obser- 
vations and  experiments  "  4  la  statique  vitale  des  animaux."  He 
sets  out  witli  remarking,  that,  as  the  organs  of  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blood-vessels  in  those  that  possess  a  circulation^ 
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most  be  roechanieiUy  abslncttd;  and  If  it  proceed  ftom  an  akered  iitaie* 
offlaids*  the  changed  fluids  must  be  evacuated  by  leeches  and  scariBca- 
lioDSj  with  cuppiBg:  the  efficacy  of  which  in  rdieving  iDflammatioi^ 
ezperieDce  has  rally  estaUished. 

2.  General  bloodletting,  by  diminishing  the  flow  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  must  necessarily  lessen  it  in  the  inflamed, 
or,  in  our  author^s  words,  hyperendosmosed  part :  and  as  the  void  thus 
caused  in  the  large  vessels  can  only  be  filled  by  Uie  general  depletion  of 
the  capillaries,  the  inflamed  part  will  become  less  turgid,  and  the  hyper- 
ciidosmose  be  dimintsbed. 

3.  Leeches  and  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inflamed  part  r^eve 
tile  byperendosmose  in  two  ways*  1.  The  evacuation  of  the  blood  pro- 
cures the  general  depletion  of  the  vessds :  2.  their  suction  causes  a  de- 
rivation in  the  direction  of  the  ieiffluxion. 

4.  An  energetic  byperendosmose  excited  in  one  part,  tends  to  dimi- 
nisb  this  state  existing  in  another  part.  This  is  the  result  of  the  change 
produced  in  the  direction  of  the  affluxion,  the  fluids  bdng  always  di- 
rected to  that  part  in  which  the  most  powerful  byperendosmose  exists. 
In  this  way  blisters  operate^  and  the  relief  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
evacuation  produced. 

'  5.  As  the  addition  of  water,  by  thinning  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
organic  tissue,  or  by  weakening  its  chemical  qualities,  diminishes  the  in- 
tensity of  the  endosmoee,  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  organic  tissues 
is  a  powerful  method  of  combating  inflammation. 

6.  As  there  are  inflammations,  or  states  of  m<vbid  byperendosmose, 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  means  abovementioned,  M.  Dutrochei 
conceives  that  his  theory  points  out  a  sixth  method  of  cure.  We  know, 
says  he,  that  fluids  introduced  into  the  organic  tissue  by  endosmose 
expel  those  which  already  exist  in  it ;  so  that.  In  a  state  of  morbid  byper- 
endosmose caused  by  a  chemical  change  of  the  fluids,  if  we  can  intro- 
duce into  the  organic  tissue  chemical  fluids  capable  of  producing  a  greater 
hyperendosmose  than  already  exists,  the  matters  causing  this  will  be  ex- 
pelled by  means  of  the  increased  actirity  of  the  endosmose.  In  this 
manner  cantharides  and  many  other  acrid  matters  prove  useful  $  and 
mercury  cures  syphilis.  To  this  principle  also,  without  our  author 
being  aware  of  it,  may  be  referred  the  cure  of  syphilis  without  mer- 
cury, by  simple  dilution  and  rest,  as  has  been  lately  practised.  The 
acrimony  of  the  virus  is  gradually  lessened,  the  energy  of  the  endosmose 
diminished,  and  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  the  morbid  state  of  the 
fluids,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  is  over- 
come by  the  restoration  of  the  milder  state  of  the  secreted  fluids,  selected 
from  the  nutritive  juices. 

-  ?•  The  intensity  of  the  byperendosmose  may  be  diminished  by  the 
introduction  into  the  economy  of  certain  causes  of  egoimaae.  Acids,  in 
general,  are  of  this  description,  and  it  is  probably  this  property  which 
renders  acidulous  beverage  so  useful  in  inflammations*  On  the  contrary, 
M.  Dutrochet  regards  solutions  of  gum>  of  extract  and  'of  sugar  hurtful, 
as  being  productive  of  endosmose.  If  emollient  cataplasms  produce  a 
beneficial  effect^  when  applied  to  inflamed  parts,  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  ac- 
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oQiding  to  oor  author,  to  tbe  fluid  bdbg  absorbed,  aod  favouring  exo9- 
mose :  lEuid  he  is  of  opinion  that  baths  can  be  useful  only  as  the  liquids 
used  for  forming  them  are  more  or  less  dense  than  the  organic  fluids, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

M.  Dutrochet  having  concluded  his  remarks  on  inflummation, 
commences  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  application  of  his  theory  to  animal  absorption  and  exhalation. 
He  objects  to  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  Majendie,  that  absorp- 
tion is  the  simple  result  of  capillary  attraction :  and  then  proceeds 
to  prove,  that  absorption  is  the  result  of  endosmose ;  and  that 
elective  absorption  depends  altogether  upon  the  relation  of.  the 
fluids  exterior  to  the  organic  tissue  and  those  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  iti  the  intestines,  chyle  is  absorbed,  but  fecal  matters  are 
rejected,  because,  as  his  experiments  have  proved,  fecal  matter 
ia  an  agent. productive  of  exosmose,  while  chyle  possesses  the  op* 
posite  property. 

''  If  then  the  chyle  possesses  such  qualities  as  fits  it  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  organic  tissue,  for  the  same  reason  the  fecal  matter  possesses  qua- 
lities which  cause  it  to  be  rejected." — p.  214. 

* 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  a  chemical  filter, 
that  permits  those  substances  only  which  are  endowed  with  cer- 
tain chemical  qualities  to  pass :  but  althouph  this  is  a  species  of 
secretion,  yet  it  is  merely  a  separation  of  mixed  substances;  simi- 
lar, for  example,  to  the  secretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneys ;  for  it  i$ 
vrell  known,  from  tde  experiments  of  M .  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
that  urea  exists  ready  formed  in  blood :  whereas  many  secretions 
are  the  result  of  a  separation  and  a  new  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  nutritious  fluid.     The  general  theory  of  secretion  of 
vegetables  is  applicable  to  animals ;  and  the  organs  employed  in 
this  function,  like  those  of  vegetables,  are  hollow  sacs  or  cells, 
through  the  sides  of  which  the  secreted  fluid  is  introduced.     This 
is  manifest  in  insects  and  the  moUusca,  the  secretory  organs  of 
^hich  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of  vesicles,  among  which  the 
blood-vessels  and.  the  excretory    canals  ramify.    The  sides  of 
these  vesicles  are  true  chemical  filters,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
an  electrical  current,  transmit,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  modify, 
certain  elements  of  the  nutritive  fluid.    The  secreted  fluid  is  ex- 
pelled, in  the  natural  state,  towards  the  excretory  canals ;  but,  if 
these  be  obstructed,  it  passes  into  the  blood-vessels,  thence  result 
crertain  morbid  accidents.    In  this  point  of  view,  nutrition  itself 
is  a  modification  of  secretion :  the  nervous  vesicles  secrete  the 
nervous  matter  which  fills  them,  and  the  muscular  vesicles  that 
substance  to  which  they  owe  their  peculiar  vital  properties. 

''Each  of  these  vesicles  expel  at  the  same. time  snbstancfs  pceviously 
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scef»ted»  tmA  these  fidl  ioio  die  blooA  tessek^  tile  only  Excretory  tesseU 
ef  tecretioQ^  end  iiutriti0D/'--p.  217. 

M.  Dutrochet  conceives,  with  much  truth,  that  there  is  no 
continual  waste  and  renewal  of  the  solid  parts  as  is  generally 
supposed ;  and  adds-— 

"If  the  containiDg parts  renewed  themselves  contioually  like  the con« 
tained  parts,  it  is  probable  that  death  from  old  age  would  never  happen, 
since  the  living  being  would  never  be  old.*'<^p.  218. 

We  will  here  close  our  remarks  on  Aib  ingenious  and  highly 
interesting  treatise,  the  few  remaining  pages  being  too  hypothec 
tical  either  to  win  our  assent  to  the  doctrines  £ey  contain,  or 
even  to  induce  us  seriously  to  point  out  their  fallacy. 

We  have  attempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  analysis  rather 
than  a  critical  review  of  the  author's  opinions.  They  require 
more  time,  and  more  attentive  consideration,  than  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  them,  to  authorize  us  to  decide,  with  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  our  judgment,  on  their  value. 

Like  every  promulgator  of  a  new  theory,  M.  Dutrochet  beholds 
no  cloud  in  the  heaven  of  his  invention;  and,  exulting  in  the  da]^«- 
spring,  which  he  fondly  believes  it  is  to  shed  on  every  thing  hi^ 
therto  obscured  by  the  mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  robes  him- 
self with  authority,  and  confidently  assumes  as  certain  that  which, 
at  most,  is  merely  probable.  Thence,  although  we  feel  that  we 
are  almost  converts  to  his  theory,  yet,  in  his  too  extensive  appli- 
cation of  it,  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  think  he  has  failed 
in  many  particulars.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  drawn  aside  the  veil 
which  had  so  long  concealed  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  in  elucidating  these,  he  has 
advanced  one  step  towards  disencumbering  physiology  of  many 
difiiculties,  the  admitted  explanations  of  which  have  been  adoptea 
not  always  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  but  from  a  reverence 
of  those  who  proposed  them ;  that  idolatry  imposed  by  gem'us 
on  posterity ;  that  adoration  due  to  the  only  rational  object  of 
ambition — 

**  Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.** 


Art.  X. — Ctmrs  de  Literature  Grecque  Modeme,  donni  i 
Genive  par  Jacovaky  Rizo  Neroulos,  ancien  premier  Ministre 
des  Hospodars  Grecs  de  Valachie  et  de  Moldavie.  Public  par 
Jean  Humbert.    8vo.    Geneve.     1827. 

Aftea  a  struggle  of  six  years  duration,  in  which  the  Greeks^ 
fighting  for  the  most  glorious  of  causes,  have  displayed  virtues 
and  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
brute  courage  and    unrelenting  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  their 


TnrkiA  iDlagQai^,  whU^  tbeir  mutual  ^utim^nts  of  uadpajiil 
and  religious  hatred  have  given  aq  embittered  a  character  to  tb^ 
contest.  88  to  render  it  aknost  a  war  of  extermination,  fortune  haa 
again^  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Cross  has  once  more  yielded  t» 
the  Crescent.  That  Uie  Greeks  would  have  finally  achieved  their 
UberatioQ  by  their  own  efforts,  there  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt; 
but  when  die  Turks  received  the  assistance  of  their  Egyptii^ 
auxiliaries,  disciiriined  and  commanded  by  European  renegadoes, 
it  became  evident  that,  unless  some  extraneous  aid  were  also  af- 
forded to  the  Greeks,  the  chances  of  their  success  would  be  greatly 
diminished*  The  support  which  they  have  already  derived  from 
the  naval  and  military  services  and  experience  of  some  di^r 
tinguished  officers  of  our  own  and  a  neighbouring  nation,  has 
indeed  been  most  important;  but,  without  money,  the  ^eat 
sinew  of  war,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  it  on 
effectually,  it  is  evident  that  these  services  could  be  turned  to 
comparatively  little  account.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
iwith  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Turks  had  naturally  excited^  the  friends  of  the  Greeks  must  hare 
hailed  with  no  commbn  pleasure  the  intelligence  of  a  trea^ 
having  been  concluded  between  three  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu« 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  offiering  a  mediation  between  the  parties, 
as  affording  a  gleum  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  horizon,  and 
a  prospect  of  terminating  a  contest,  hitherto  so  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results.  The  publication  of  the  treaty,  within  the  month  in  which  we 
are  writing,  has  strengthened  this  cheering  prospect.  That  the 
Ottoman  cabinet  will  at  once  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  three 
powers,  is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  predicted,  when  we  consider 
the  disposition  of  the  reigning  sultan,  the  sanguinary  character  of  his 
recent  administration,  the  bigotry  and  ferocious  ignorance  of  the 
^Mussulman  population,  and  the  triumph  inspired  by  their  recent 
successes,  xhat  the  plan  which  is  proposed  by  the  treaty,  for 
settling  the  points  of  difference  between  the  contending  parties,  is 
the  very  best  which  could  be  adopted,  is  also  more  dian  we  can 
^rentore  to  affirm ;  but  n»  one,  who  fairly  considers  the  difficulty 
of  riaoonciling  such  opposite  pretensions,  will  be  inclined  to  jud^e 
irith'  severity  any  plan  which  presents  a  reasonable  practicability 
for  effecting  an  object  so  desirable.  It  may  be  matter  of  regret 
that  the  motives  which  have  at  last  brought  about  this  .important 
■leasfife  did  not  come  earlier  into  operation ;  the  reasons  of  this 
delay:  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  develope,  although  a  discussion 
of  them  would  be  here  out  of  place.  We  fed  perfectly  as- 
sured that  this  recognition  of  Grecian  independence,  however 
tardy,  will  very  soon  decidedly  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  that 
calise,  which  unites  in  its  fisvour  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  thfS 
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hiendB  of  freedom,  natioiiai  iDdependeiice,  and  chrSbatioB.  For 
llie  part  which  our  own  country  has  yet  to  play  in  this  important 
drama^  it  is  pleasing  to  regard  it  as  anoAer  emanation  •  of  that 
**  master  mind/'  whose  good  fortune  it  was,  twenty  years  since,  to 
be  the  leading  instrument  of  his  country's  generous  aid  to  die 
Spaniards,  in  their  insurrection  against  the  treacherous  usurpation 
of  Napoleon, — whose  liberal  policy,  in  more  recent  dmes,  has 
fostered  the  growth  and  development  of  free  and  liberal  insti- 
tutions in  the  New  World, — ^and  whose  continued  efforts  for 
the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations,  and  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  might  lead  to  war  between  other  nations, 
reflect  the  highest  lustre  on  his  administration. 

The  example  of  the  Greek  revolution  adds  another  to  the  many 
proofs  which  history  affords,  that  political  and  religious  tyranny, 
by  whatever  means  established,  or  however  sanctioned  by  long 
prescription,  will,  when  pushed  beyond  certain  limitsy  inevitably 
rouse  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and  warm  into  life  the  indestructible 
germs  of  liberty,  which  nature  has  planted  in  every  human  breast. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  Greeks.  Although,  ages  have  passed 
since  they  ceased  to  be  a  free  nation,  they  have  shown,  when  the 
favourable  moment  arrived,  that  the  sentiments  wiiich  actuated 
their  ancestors,  in  the  brightest  period  of  their  annalsj  still  ani- 
mate their  bosoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  their  history,  is  their 
preservation  as  a  distinct  nation  ever  since  they  lost  their  freedom. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  they  owe  their  preservation  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  to  the  veiy  circumstances  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  produce  their  extinction.  After  the  Romans  had  for  centu- 
ries held  them  in  bondage,  after  they  had  been  made  partakers  in 
the  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  empire,  they  were  doomed  to  be 
the  victims  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of.  their  country  by  the 
Crusaders.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  period  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  their  language.  "  All  the  dialects  of  the  West 
were  then  forcibly  introduced  into  Greece;  a  number  of  forei^ 
words  became  naturali2ed;  chaises  were  daily  making  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  time  it  would  have  been  entirely 
lost,  had  their  masters  but  known  how  to  win  their  subjects'  af- 
fections, and  taken  pains  to  amalgamate  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. But  their  superstitious  feelings,  which  led  them  to  re- 
gard their  Greek  subjects  as  detestable  heretics,  raised  a  wall  of 
separation  between  them.  The  Greeks  on  their  side,  returning 
hatred  for  hatred,  entrenched  themselves  more  and  more  in  their 
own  language,  customs  and  religion,  and  gradually  abjured  all 
moral  communication  with  their  masters.  This  double  separa- 
tion between  the  Grectks  and  Franks,  served  as  the  model  of  that 
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mi^ik  took  place  at  a  later  period,  between  the  Greeks  and  the* 
Turks*^  Their  language  therefore  formed  one  of  the  principal^ 
liakt  that  lield  the  nation  together, — facilitated,  under  less  disas- 
trous circumstances,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  led  to 
that  revival  of  literature,  which,  however  faint  and  imperfect,  has 
been  one  of  die  main  causes  of  the  present  revolution* 

This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  becomes  an  object  of  consider- 
able interest,  to  know  the  state  of  modern  Greek  literature  pre- 
vious to  the  wari  and  for  this  purpose  probably  no  publication- 
bas  appeared  more  suitable  than  the  volume  now  before  us,  cou- 
taining  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Geneva 
by  an  individual  of  rank  and  talent,  the  descendant  of  a  Fanariot 
fiunily,  which  has  been  long  known  for  its  literary  efficiency  and 
politica}  abilities. 

M.  Rizo  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1778,  and  was  left  an 
orphan  when  only  four  years  of  age;  he  was  educated  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  his  uncle  Samuel,  the  learned  Archbishop 
•f  Ephesua,  and  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
niathesiatics,  moral  philosophy,  oriental  languages,  and  French 
literatupe.  Ypsilanty,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  the  father  of  those 
bold  yoirtfaa  who  have  stamped  the  name  widi  everlasting  repu-* 
lotion,  was  his  earliest  patron;  but  on  his  deposition,  M.  Rizo 
was,  in  IdO],  appointed  agent,  at  Constantinople,  of  Alexander 
Sotttzo,  Y|>silanty's  successor.    Here  Rizo  passed  the  six  ensuing 

SOTS  of  his  Ufe,  in  studious  tranquility,  while  the  Turks  and 
ussiaas  were  struggling  with  the  bitterness  of  mutual  hatred 
for  the  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Peace,  however, 
being  at  length  concluded,  and  the  Hospodars  of  the  two  princi- 
palities established  in  their  respective  governments.  Prince  John 
Cimdaa,  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  appointed  M.  Rizo  to  the  office 
of  grand  potttlmk,  or  prime  minister.  There /he  remained  four 
years,  during  whidl  he  was  most  zealous  in  the  execution  of  his 
official  functions,  and  in  promoting  the  moraV  and  political  ini* 
pfovement  of  the  people. 

In  1818,  M.  Rizo  was  appmnted  seicretary  interpreter  to  tlie 
■tioiatiry  for  foreign  affairs  at  Constantinople.  In  1819,  Prince 
Michael  Soatzo,  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  appointed  him  to  the 
same  situation  of  grand  postelnik  which  he  had  held  in  Wallachia, 
wbere  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  same  liberal  views,  activity 
and  benevolence,  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  latter  province. 

In  1821,  tfie  Grreek  revolution  broke  out,  and  terminated 
Rizo^s  political  career. '  Thb  great  event  had  been  anticipated 
fi»r  years  ;--*-«mong  the  leading  excitements,  however,  which  pre- 
eiiMlated  its  disclosure,  was  the  successful  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha; 
which,  along  with  other  concurrent  causes,  especially  the  seditious 
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iDoveniente  in  Servia,  and  the  general  dtsoontcet  which  pi«vailad 
through  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia,  induced  the  first  wild  and  ill 
advised  measures  for  the  achievement  of  Grecian  independence. 
The  time  fixed  by  the  Heteria,  or  Friendly  Society,*  for  executing 
the  enterprize  which  their  lofty  imaginations  had  conceived^  is  re-t 
ported,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  year  1 8^5.    But  the  rash  machinan 
tions  of  Alexander  Ypsilanty,  who  had  obtained  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Russian  court,  and  had  settled  himself  at  Kis- 
qhenow,  near  Odessa,  as  the  head  of  the  Heteria«  whence  he  issued 
his  orders  to  the  several  directing  committees  for  the  insurrection-: 
ary  organization,  proved  jiot  only  abortive  in  themselves,  but  alto- 
gether ruinous  to  the  long-cherished  hopes  of  the  Grecian  patriots, 
After  a  single  encounter  with  the  Turks,  his  resources  were  en*, 
tirely  exhausted,  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  gloom  and  fetters  of 
an  Austrian  dungeon.     On  the  failure  and  defeat  of  this  chief,  Rizo 
himself  retired  with  his  family  to  Kischenow ;  at  this  place,  keeping 
open  house  for  his  unfortunate  compatriots,  he  remained  till  1823, 
With  the  intention  of  returning  to  Greece,  he  then  passed  d^rougli 
Poland  and  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  net 
staid  a  short  time,  and  left  his  two  eldest  sons  at  Geneva^  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Dufour,  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
military  science.    Thence  proceeding  to  Italy,  he  settled  at  Jrisa,  ii^ 
the  society  of  Caradza,  Michael  Soutzo,  Argyropoulo,  Chrestory^ 
latropoulo,  and  many  other  personal  friends  and  countrymen.   Nei- 
ther the  beauties  of  the  Italian  clime,  nor  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  companions,  could,  however,  divert  this  unfortunate  exile 
(rom  gloomy  thoughts,  respecting  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  his  other 
children,  whom,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  and  in  the  fonci 
hope  oJF  seeing  the  affairs  of  Greece  retrieved,  he  had  been  oblige^ 
to  leave  in  the  heart  of  Bessarabia.     New  misfortunes  over-t 
whelmed  him  with  affliction,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  his  futures 

Jrospects.  His  brother  and  brother-in-lavrl'  were  murdered  at 
!onstantinopIe,  in  addition  to  which,  his  eldest  son  fell  a  victini, 
to  consumption,  soon  after  his  arrival' at;  Pisa,  and  all  hia  pro-\ 
pert?  at  Constantinople  Mras  confiscated. 

He  returned  from  Italy  to.  Geneva  in  June,  1826,  in  conaen 
quence  of  the  pressing  invitations  of  his  Genevese  friends ;  there 
also  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  patriotic  Count  Johii: 
Capodistria,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  president  of  th^ 

» 

*  An  account  of  Ihis  society  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Waddington's  ai\d  ]tfr.  BJaqaiere*s 
Notes  on  Greece,  'i'he  sUitemenis  of  Mr.  Poaquevillc  must  be  received  wita  oou^^ 
iiderable  qualification. 

-^  At  the  same  time  were  massacred  the  Prince  Mourousl,  Gregory  the  PatriaocK  of 
Copstantinuple,  (whose  body  was  afterwards  dragged  through  the  street  b^  the 
Jews,)  and  many  oclien,  especially  ecclesiastics,  of  the  highest  rank. 
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Greek  goveniment.  Shordy  after  his  arrival  In  Gteneva^  he  ni^asf 
requested  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  modem  Greek  literature} 
and  the  volume  now  before  us  was  the  result  of  his  compliance^ 
Even  an  outline  sketch  from  a  competent  author  must  ht  inte** 
resting  in  this  country,  where  so  little  is  known  on  the  subject; 
and  our  author's  production  deserves  every  indulgence,  consider-^ 
ing  the  circumstance  that  he  was  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
memory  for  his  facts  and  references,  having  ho  books  at  hand 
which  could  assist  him  in  his  task. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  M.  Rizo  is  in  his  own  land  a  matt 
of  high  literary  reputation,  having  produced  two  tragedies^ — *■ 
•*  Aspasia'*  and  "  Polyxena/' — (both  of  which  ai-e  published, 
and  have  frequently  been  acted  with  applause  at  the  theatres  of 
Yassey,  Bucharest,  Corfu,  and  Odessa,)  besides  some  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces,  principally  directed  against  the  vices  arid 
follies  of  his  countrymen,  at  Constantinople.  This  learned  and 
distinguished  stranger  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  and  is 
at  present  employed  on  a  history  of  modern  Greece,  since  the 
laking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  year  18^6,  for  the 
publication  of  which  he  has  just  issued  proposals.  These  parti- 
culars are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  preface  to  the  present  work, 
written  by  Mr.  Humbert  of  Geneva,  who  appears  as  its  editor. 

In  an  intioductory  chapter  of  twenty  pages,  the  author  hasT 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  from 
the  earliest  periods.  He  signalizes  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium  as  the  epoch  when  the 
corruption  of  the  language  began.  The  church  was  the  only 
means  by  which  it  retained  any  portion  of  its  purity ;  but  the 
reign  of  the  legislator  Justinian,  the  invasion  and  dismemberment 
of  Greece  and  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  last  of  all  the  capture  of  that  capital  and  the  subiugation  of 
the  empire  by  the  Turks,  successively  and  finally  buried  the 
whole  of  that  fair  region  of  the  globe  in  a  long  night  of  the  darkest 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  Greek,  it  underwent  no  remarkable 
variation  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  During  that  interval,  comprismg  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  clergy  continued*  to  make  use  of  the 
ancient,  or  literal  Greek,  in  the  church  service  and  in  polemical 
works  which  they  published,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proselytism, 
and  strengtfien  the  faith  of  their  flocks  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Schools  were  successively  established 
at  Mount  Adios,  at  Smyrna,  in  the  Phanaros  at  Cons»tantinople, 
at  Lariasa,  Janina,  and  Corfu,  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  was 
taught,  and  the  principal  text-books^were  the  Rhetoric  of  Aph* 

as 
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thootU8»  die  Tbeolof^*  of  Joannes  Damasceous,  the  Eiements  Of 
Euclid,  and  the  Ijogkc  and  Physics  of  Blemmides.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  generally  began 
to  write  in  the  modem  language,  and  of  course  it  is  from  that 
time  that  the  origin  of  modem  Greek  literature  should  be  pro- 
perly dated. 

Rizo  divides  its  annals  into  three  periods.  During  the  firsti 
( 1700^- 1 7oOt)  the  Turkish  government  began  to  choose  its  in- 
terpreters, and  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from 
among  the  Greeks.  During  the  second,  (1750 — 1800,)  a  com- 
inunication  with  Europe  was  established,  and  a  great  number  of 
scientific  works  were  translated.  But,  in  the  third  period,  1800 — 
1821,)  better  methods  of  instruction  were  adopted  in  the  schools, 
and  the  project  was  framed  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  revolu- 
tion, by  means  of  intellectual  cultivation. 

During  the  first  period,  Alexander  Mavrocordato  was  the  in- 
dividual most  distinguished.  A  native  of  Scio,  he  went  to  Italy 
to  complete  his  studies,  and  after  his  return  to  Constantinople 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  Grammar,  a  Sys- 
tem of  Khetoric,  Commentaries  on  several  Ancient  Writers,  a 
History  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  8cc.  His  letters  to  Doritheus,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, were  lately  published,  with  the  omission  of  the  passages 
which  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  Turks.  He  accompanied 
the  Turkish  ambassadors  to  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  aa 
secretary  interpreter,  and  his  son  was  the  first  Greek  who  waa 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Hospodar  of  Wallachia.  The  most  learned 
men  of  this  period  were  his  pupils — for  example,  Meletius,  Ca- 
cavelias,  Critias,  &c.  Moreover,  he  obtained  permission  from  the 
Turkish  government  to  establish  schools  in  the  different  towns^ 
and  provided  tliera  with  the  best  editions  of  the  classics  which  had 
been  published  in  Europe. 

In  die  second  period,  Samuel,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
obtained  high  celebrity  for  his  learning  and  eloauence,  and  for 
his  skill  in  the  management  of  state  affairs.  He  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  monks,  and  used  to  treat  them  with  contempt  for 
their  impudence  and  ignorance.  One  day  he  met  two  of  them  ia 
the  street.  *'  Did  I  not  tell  you,'*  said  he, ''  to  leave  off  begging 
from  door  to  door  ?  Why  do  you  not  rather  go  to  the  houses 
of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle?''  *'  We  assure  your  grace,''  said 
they,  ''  not  only  tliat  we  have  not  been  begging  at  their  houaes^ 
but  we  never  heard  their  names  before !" 

By  his  advice.  Prince  Nicolas  Caradza  translated  Voltaire's 
Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,  and  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  into 
the  modem  tongue.    Within  this  period  also^  Bulgam^  a  pio« 
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feasor  on  Mount  Athos,  taught  Greek  literature,  theology,  mathe- 
inatics,  natural  phiIoso)>hy  and  metaphysics.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Russia,  andj  b^  desire  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  translated 
the  Eneid  into  his  own  language.  He  died  as  Archbishop  of 
Cherson,  disappointed  and  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
which  the  Greeks  made  in  1771  to  recover  their  freedom.  Theo* 
toky,  who  had  studied  in  Italy  and  afterwards  in  Constantinople, 
also  went  to  Russia,  and  was  promoted  to  tlie  Archbishopric  of 
Astracan.  His  work  on  natural  philosophy,  and  his  '*  Course  of 
Mathematics,"  were  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  schools  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

•  The  French  revolution  inspired  many  high-minded  Greeks 
^di  fresh  hopes  for  the  delivery  of  tfieir  country.  Riga,  a 
Thessalian,  who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  a  map  of  Greece,  conceived  the  project  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  Turkish  government.  In  the  ardour  of  his  enthu- 
aiasm,  and  taking  Tyrtaeus  as  his  model,  he  composed  patriotic 
liymns,*  which  soon  became  popular  throughout  the  nation,  who 
are  indeed  passionately  fond  oT  music  and  dancing.  The  names 
of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  once  more  re-echoed  on  the 
mountains.  Heroic  names,  however,  will  not.  serve  the  purpose 
of  cannon-balls,  nor  will  the  best  of  songs  put  an  enemy  to  flight. 
Riga  left  Vienna,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time,  in  1796, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Greece,  when  he  was 
aeized  by  the  Austrian  police,  which  had  been  watching  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  be* 
beaded  at  Belgrade.  Had  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an  insurrec- 
tion, it  would  only  have  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  misery,  but 
this  is  no  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government. 
In  the  year  1 821,  we  happened  to  see  the  nephew  of  Risa  at 
Missolonghi; — animated  with  die  same  spirit  which  distinguished 
his  uncle,  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  revolution  in  Aetolia,  and 
Acamania,  and  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  disinterested 
patriotism. 

Under  the  reign  of  Selim  III.,  the  schools  were  multiplied  in 
Greece,  and  approved  of  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Prince 
Mourouzi,  for  whom  Selim  had  a  great  regard,  was  appointed 
inspector  of  these  establishments,  and  school-houses  were  erected, 
whereas  formerly  the  Greek  children  learnt  to  read  and  write  in 
tiie  vestibules  of  the  churches.  Various  new  colleges  at  Cydonia, 
Smyrna,  Scio,  8cc.  were  formed,  and  men  of  learning  appointed 
as  professors.    Among  these  we  find  Lambros,  {Irofessor  at  Bu- 

*  Lord  Byron  has  tranilatcd  one  of  Iheni,  turn  vaiht  ran  'ex^hpm*. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise,  &c. 


f hsntt,  imd  his  succeitor  Douk  v»  who  tnrartsted  the  Ustorj  of 
ThacjdideSf  and  also  publubed  edidons  of  the  Athenin  oratcarst 
of  HerodiaD*  Arriaa,  and  other  writen  of  the  aecood  oider* 
Paniel  Pbillipides  transUfed  the  Logic  of  CoodiUac,  the  Che> 
mistrjr  of  Foiircroy»  and  the  Astronomy  of  Lalander;  he  wrote 
)>eside8  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  Wallachian,  Moldavian^ 
and  Bessarabian  nations.  Benjamin,  of  Mitylene,  who  had  visited 
the  universities  of  Italy*  selected  Cydonia,  opposite  Mytiiene, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  seat  of  a  college.  It  was  aK 
feady  a  ccunmercial  town  of  some  importance*  Under  his  foster- 
ing; care,  that  institution  had  rapidly  become  a  flourishing  est»« 
blishment,  when  some  political  intrisues  induced  him  to  l^ve  it, 
and  to  accept  a  professosship  at  Bucharest,  offered  him  by 
Caradza.  After  the  flight  of  the  latter,  he  once  more  lost 
place  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  clergy;  but  therevoliH 
tion,  which  broke  out  soou  after,  brought  him  back  to  Greece* 
tie  preached  everywhere  in  a  straiq  of  passionate  eloquence,  and 
with  the  most  indefatigable  zeal  visited  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  excite  the  flame  of  patriotism!  We  remember  haviug 
heard  one  of  his  discourses  on  a  particular  occasion;  it  happened 
when  the  Turks  were  advapcing  irpm  Arxa  and  threatened  Misso^ 
longhi,  at  which  place  Benjamin  was  then  stationed*  The  town 
was  miserably  supplied  with  aminunition ;  only  one  vessel  that 
)ay  id  the  rqads  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
sold  Qut  ou  very  exprbitaiit  terms*  Pressing  as  the  danger  s^miecl 
to  b^,  the  Greeks  hesitated  to  supply  themselves  with  this  indis-i 
pensable  requisite  at  so  high  a  price,  till  Benjamin  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon,  reproaching  theni 
lor  clinging  to  money,  and  cherishing  schemes  of  parsimony,  wbeq 
life  and  liberty  were  at  stake.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with 
a  solemn  malediction  against  those  who  should  refuse  to  buy 
powder,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  it  might  be  obtained — ''  voc 
ijvai  xaltipo^ixivqi^—r-'*  Be  they  ficcursed;" — all  present  answered 
emphatically  '*  Amen,"  and  the  next  day  every  house  was  pro^ 
vided  with  the  qeee^sary  ammunition.  IJenjamiii  died  lately  at 
Napoli  di  Bomania* 

At  iJaniqa  there  was  a  remarkably  good  school.  Even  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  foupd  its  way  thither  by  means  of  one  of  the 
professors  qf  the  College,  Psalidas,  who  had  studied  in  Germany. 
Ali  Pahca  was  disposed  to  encourage  learning,  as  he  imagined 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  sent  several  young  men  to 
Italy  and  France  at  his  Qwn  expense  to  learn  the  sciences,  not 
apprehendin{|[  that  die  muses  could  ever  do  him  any  injury. 

During  this  second  period,  M.  Rizo  having  remarked  some  of 
'he  causes  which  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  intellectual  iin<« 
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{Ardvelnent  of  the  €rreek  fiatioii,  and  mentioned  several  timed  ih6 
hospodftr^,  the  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  and  the  Greek  princes, 
(IS  haviiig  contributed  mor^  or  less  to  the  execution  of  the  vast 
p1ati  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  takes  occasion  to  give  a  rapid 
^etch  of  the  history  of  this  important  portion  of  the  Greek  nation,, 
yiho  were  known  by  the  general  denomination  of  the  FanarioU. 
Although  himself  one  of  that  distinguished  but  unfortunate  class, 
M.  Rizo  ccmsiders  himself  sufficiently  raised  above  the  prejudices 
of  birth  to  speak  of  them  with  impartialityi  As  his  account  con- 
tains some  interestingi  and  in  this  country  little'  known  details^ 
\ve  have  elitracted  the  principal  part  6f  what  may  be  regarded  at^ 
fei  sort  of  episode  in  his  book. 

'  **  The  brigiii  of  the  Fanariots  goes  back  to  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple. After  the  fall  of  that  city,  a  small  number  of  distinguished  families, 
-who  were  unable  to  make  their  escape^  formed  a  nucleus  around,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  the  patriarchal  throne.*  During  the  first  years  of 
the  Conquest,  the  patriarch  Gennadius  obtained  of  Mahomet  II.  as  the 
patriarchal  churchy  a  temple  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  dedicated 
to  th^  holy  Virgin,  under  the  denomination  of  'Po^ov  to  hfAopavrov,  ike 
rose  that  never  fades,  Bnt  as  this  church  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Mussulman  habitations,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans,  inflamed  by 
Conquest,  could  not  bear  to  see  and  hear  the  ceremonies  of  an  abhorred 
religion  so  close  to  it.  The  patriarch  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
this  eburch,  which  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  mosque,  that 
Mill  retains  its  ancient  name  in  Turkish,  Guioul^Dzamisi,  the  mosque  of 
th€  rose.  Another  church  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  of  mean  construc- 
tion and  without  arches,  situated  in  the  quarter  of  the  Fanaros  (or  Light- 
Bouse)  close  to  a  gate  which  bore  the  name,  even  in  the  times  of  the 
western  emperors,  of  IIvXii  rov  4^avapiov,  the  gate  of  the  Ught-hause, 
In  this  quarter,  the  patriarch  had  a  house  built  for  his  residence;  there 
also  the  members  of.  the  Synod  constantly  resided  for  the  transaction  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  nation ;  there 
were  grouped  the  remtiins  of  the  distinguished  families  that  composed 
fhe  body  of  the  lay  clergif,  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  western  church. 
Finally,  in  this  quarter  was  built,  nearly  about  the  same  period,  the 
^hool  of  Constantinople,  called  the  Patriarchal  Schpot. 

^*  This  lay  clergy,  which  from  the  time  of  the  western  empire  com- 
posed the  retiiiue^  and  the  court  of  the  patriarch,  existed  only  in  name 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  But 
after  the  Constaotinopolitan  Panajotaki  obtained  the  office  of  interpreter 
io  the  Ottoman  Porte;  after  Alexander  Mavrocordato  succeeded  him  in 
that  important  charge,  with  which  no  Greek  had  ever  been  previously 
invested ;  but  especially  after  Nicholas  Mavrocordato,  the  son  of  Alex- 

^  To  tfie  Constandnopolitans  niiist'be  added  some  distinguished  families  of  Trebicond 
who  took  raliige  at  OmaUntinople  after  the  destraction  of  the  empire  of  Trebixond. 
Anong  these  were  the  ftniliea  of  Ypiiiantjf  and  Sfooiousy.  llie  first  of  these  faiuiries 
is  well  known ;  the  second  has  given  maii^  excellent  citiaens  to  Grefoc,  ail|0Dg  oihera 
Alexander  Stourdza,  whose  talents  as  a  writer  form  the  least  of  his  merits. 
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«nder,  was  nmned  Bo$podwr  oi  WtXbiMm,  atid  the  princiiNdifferof  IM^ 
flam  aod  Wallacfaia  were  graced  exclusively  to  Greeks  cf  the  leadiiif 
families  of  Constantinople ;  the  groape  of  families  settled  in  the  Fanaroa 
then  began  to  increase  progressively  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  Insinu* 
ating  tberoselves  by  degrees  into  the  ministerial  affairs  of  the  Forte«  these 
Greeks  formed  a  particular  easte,  officially  recognized  by  the  Turiiish 
government.  Although  regarded  as  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens^  the  Fanariots  filled  employments  respected  by  the  Turks  them- 
selves, and  held  in  consideration  by  the  government.  Being  almost 
wholly  entrusted  willh  the  external  affairs,  which  the  ignoratiee  and  in- 
capacity of  the  Turks  compelled  them'  to  confide  to  them,  they  were 
•bilged  to  acquire  a  varielj  of  information  necessary  for  that  bniiiefa  of 
administration.  Their  children  in  oonsequeooe  received  a  finished  edu* 
cfition.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
the  French,  and  the  three  principal  oriental  languages,  the  TuriLi^ 
Arabic,  and  Persian,  were  indispensable  preliminaries  and  instiumei|t$ 
for  success  in  the  limited  career  of  the  enmloyments  to  which  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Constantinopolitan  Greeks  could  aspire,  llie  Fanariots,  who 
looked  to  education  as  the  source  of  their  advancement,  of  their  iofiuence 
and  their  privileges,  rated  men  of  knowledge  highly,  and  protected  with 
all  their  power  such  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  displayed  merit  and  in- 
formation. In  consequence  of  this,  the  Greek  sctoans  crowded  firom  aO 
parts  to  Constantinople,  as  the  place  where  talents  and  virtues  were  best 
appreciated  and  rewarded.  The  young  Fanariots  destined  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  political  affairs  were,  brought  up  under  the  enlightened  eye^  of 
their  parents,  were  early  imbued  with  noble  sentiments,  aod  taught  to 
speak  a  language  superior  to  that  of  the  vulgar  j  even  the  women  of  the 
lanaros  spoke  their  maternal  tongue  wi^  purity,  and  wrote  it  with  ele- 
gance. In  treating  more  particidarly  of  Uie  different  works  of  naodeni 
Greek  literature,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of  several 
Constantinopolitan  ladies  as  the  authors  of  works  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance.** 

'^  The  Turkish  conquerors  granted  to  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
of  Alexandria,  of  Autioch,  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  areh* 
bishops  and  bishops,  diplomas  conferring  important  prerogatives.  Bat 
how  could  prerogatives,  given  by  tyrants  lo  despised  slaves,  be  maiotuned 
without  alteration,  unless  an  efficient  cause  had  been  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  their  preservation  ?  if  the  existence  oi  this  cause  is  denied, 
we  must  in  such  case  recognize  the  Ottoman  Forte  as  the  most  just,  the 
most  scrupulous,  the  most  loyal,  and  the  most  paternal  government  whidi 
can  be  under  a  purely  arbitrary  dominion ;  we  must  suppose  that  govero- 
ment  to  have  united  the  two  extremes  of  absolutism  and  constitutionaiity. 
It  must  of  necessity  be  admitted,  that  a  species  of  human  providence 
maintained  a  permanent  vigilance  in  the  support  of  the  privileges  which 

formed  the  nation's   sole  refuge Many  of  these  privileges 

were  too  much  in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  Tvriks, 
not  to  require  an  efficacious  force  for  their  preservation,  and  this  force  waa 
supplied  by  the  influence  of  the  Fanariots,  The  latter  were  thoroogtaAy 
iMquaioted  with  the  language,  the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  and  cua* 
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UiBtof  thdr  mBSters)  availing  tfaeimelvea  also ctf  the  fOperierityindUdi 
»  good  education  and  Yarious  knowledge  possesses,  or^  ignonuKe,  ibej 
•asily  insiooated  ibenselves  into  tbe  good  graces  of  tlie  griodees  of  the 
empire^  and  directed  tbem  at  will.  The  Greek  secretary^interpieter  of 
tbe  P<Mrte  managed  almost  entirely  the  diplomatic  affiurs ;  and  the  agentt 
of  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^  with  money  and  prcsenta 
in  bandj  regularly  went  the  rounds  of  all  the  ministers,  of  all  the  oovetoui 
nlemas,  and  with  the  magic  charm  of  the  Dutch  ducats,  iosadnated  their 
ayes,  melted  their  hard  hearts,  and  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  ntosl 
^Ufficult  afidrs,  and  such  as  were  of  moat  impcNtaoce  to  the  Greek 
nation.** 

After  admitting  that  discord  and  intrigue  prevailed  among  tbem, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  opposing  pretensions  of 
various  families  to  the  principal  political  offices,  he  maintains  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  the  r  anariots  never  neglected  the  interests 
of  dieir  country, — that  they  protected  the  existing  schools,  esta- 
blished new  ones, — respected  and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciencea, 
dnd  finally,  in  very  perilous  circumstances,  where  the  existence  of 
the  nation  itself  was  at  stake,  displayed  astonishing  skid  and  uik 
Mrearied  zeal.  Of  this  last  he  mentions  four  instances;  during 
the  first  war  with  the  empress  Catherine ;  after  the  arrest  of  Riga, 
and  the  denunciation  of  his  plans  by  Austria;  and  during  die 
two  wars  of  Napoleon  against  Russia.  It  appears  that  the  plan 
of  Ypsilanty  for  the  present  national  insurrection  was  not  com- 
municated to  them,  although  the  secret  did  not  escape  th^ir  vigi* 
lance  i  and  the  author  supposes  that  if  they  had  been  consulted  and 
listened  to  in  time,  it  would  have  been  conducted  with  more  order^ 
more  unity,  and  greater  effect.  A  single  word  from  Michael 
Soutzo  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  would  have  prevented  and  over- 
thrown the  whole  plan  of  Ypsilanty;  but  the  Greek  nation  was  al- 
ready too  much  compromised  in  it  not  to  have  rendered  such  a 
step  the  source  of  additional  miseries  to  Greece.  Soutzo  himself, 
full  of  modesty  and  patriotism,  regarded  the  regeneration  of  his 
country  almost  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  and  with  admirable 
disinterestedness  resigned  himself  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  wealth, 
his  place,  his  own  and  his  family's  existence  for  a  futurity  of 
national  benefit,  in  the  realization  of  which,  however,  he  waa  far 
from  placing  implicit  faith. 

In  the  sequel,  it  was  the  fate  of  the  Fanariots  to  bear  more 
than  their  proportion  of  the  national  misfortunes;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  men  of  their  first  families  entered  into  the 
oacred  battalion  of  Ypsilanty,  and  perished  in  the  first  of  the 
dtrng^Ie*    The  author  thus  concludes  his  sketch : 

"  History,  frequently  deceived  by  appearances,  and  always  too  prompt 
in  its  decisions,  will  probably  confirm  the  long-existing  prejudices  agsiinst 
chc'Panariotb,  and*,  even  more  cruel  than  their  executionen,  vrill  repeat 
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Ibcnriiiines  with  a  bnoidhig  tiiginft.  And  yet  dmdst  all  these  utifcMd-^ 
nate  men  perished  for  their  country,  with  the  additional  mivfortnne  thaf 
their  death  was  nsekss  and  inglorioos  to  it$  some  being  hung  before 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  children; 
others  slaughtered  and  cut  in  pieces  $  not  one  received  after  death,  the 
last  consolation  of  dying  mortals,  a  sepulture.  All  their  property  hatf 
been  confiscated;  their  wives  and  orphans,,  wandering  and  without  nou- 
rishment, have  been  reduced  to  beg  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  A  very  feW 
only  dl  these  unhappy  families  found  means  to  take  refuge  at  Odessa 
and  elsewhere,  and  are  indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  thefr  existence 
to  the  generosity  of  the  sovereigns  and  nations  of  Europe/* 

During  the  third  period  the  Greeks  took  advantage  of  the 
t^'rench  revolution^  and  their  vessels  carried  corn  from  Odessa 
to  the  ports  of  France.     They  soon  opened  a  communication  with 
various  quarters  of  Europe*  and  among  other  places  established 
houses  at  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Odessa* 
Many  young  Greeks,  besides,  went  to  study  in  .Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  from  which  they  returned  home  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion  to  do  their  utmost  for  their  country's  deliverance ;  and  Greek 
books  were  published  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Venice,  Leipzig,  &c. 
We  must  not  forget  one  individual  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  supporting  the  cause; — we  mean  Coray,  a  man  whose 
talents  as  a  scholar  are  well  known  in  Europe,  but  whose  patri- 
otic services  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  In  his  native  land. 
Limited  as  we  are  in  all  undertakings,  by  time  and  space,  won- 
ders may  be  achieved,  if  life  be  devoted  unremittingly  and  exclu- 
sively to  one  great  object.     Since  his  arrival  in  France,  Coray's 
whole  existence,  his  every  thought  and  action  have  been  directed 
to  the  cherished  purpose  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  Greece. 
Accordingly,  the  prefaces  to  his  numerous  publications  contain 
invariably  some  useful  observations  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation; 
there  are  always  a  few  "  spirit  stirring  lines,''  breathing  a  pious 
and  ardent  love  of  his  country,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  instil 
powerfully  into  the  hearts  of  bis  readers  or  listeners.     Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  On  the  Present 
State  of  Civilization  in  Greece,**  which  contained  much  valuable 
information  for  the  European  inquirer,  and  many  useful  lessons 
for  the  Greeks.     He  also  suggested  the  plan  for  the  great  Lexi- 
con of  the  ancient  and   modem  Greek  Languages,  of  M'htch 
Prince  Mourouzy  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses.     One  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1817  at  Constantinople.     His  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  which  Rizo  omits  to  mention, 
were  written  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  Greeks 
would  have  done  well,  had  they  carefully  followed  his  counsels. 
We  heartily  wish  tliat  this  patriarch  of  Greek  patriots  may  yei 
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live  long  enough  to  behold  the  final  trimnph  of  the  c4u^  to  whicb 
iiift  life  has  been  devoted. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  reeapitulate  all  the  literary  produc-* 
tions  of  Coray,  but  we  may  notice  by  the  way,  his  views  with  re* 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  the  language.     He  steered  between 
two  opposite  parties,  one  of  which  insisted  on  the  revival  of  old 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  which  had  been  for  centuries  out 
of  use.    The   others,  enamoured  of  the  modem   system*  dis* 
claimed  all  reference  to  ancient  models,  but  would  improve  and 
cultivate    the  language,  exclusively  on  its  present    materials* 
Coray's  object  was  to  establish  such  a  correct  and   intelligible 
style,  as  would  at  once  give  satisfaction  to  both  scholars  and 
people :  for  doubtless  if  we  adhere  exclusively  to  that  which  ha9 
the  authority  of  present  use,  our  power  of  expression  would 
never  be  extended;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  advocate   the  violent  introduction  of  obsolete  peculiarities^ 
many  of  the  modem  forms  being  equally  harmonious,  and  we  be- 
lieve with  Christopoulo,  that  much  of  what  is  now  considered  atf 
conmption  and  perversion  of  the  literal  Greek  would  have  beeil 
sanctioned  among  the  ancients.    The  first  step  towards  improve^ 
ment  would  be  to  banish  the  odious  swarm  of  Turkish,  Italian^ 
and  German  words;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  revolutionary  struggle 
were  over,  and  peace  re-established,  the  ancient  Greek  must  be 
taught  in  all  the  schools,  not  only  in  towns,  but  in  every  village; 
and  then,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  modem  tongue  would  be 
greatly  enriched  from  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  parent 
stream.     Much  will  depend  on  the  future  political  institutions  of 
the  country,  but,  at  all  events,  the  language  will,  by  the  means 
we  have  adverted    to,   keep   pace  with  the   intellectual  pro* 
gress  of  the  nation.    As  we  have  mentioned  Christopoulo,  we 
must  not  forget  his  Anacreontic  Odes,  which  are  written  in  a  style 
exceedingly  playful  and  elegant.     His  flexibility  and  gracefulness 
of  expression  are  indeed  surprising,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
among  the  Greek  ladies  his  productions  are  enthusiastically  ad«» 
mired. 

Of  recent  publications  of  importance,  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  is  a  "  History  of  Ancient  Greece**  by  G.  Paliouris.  Ano- 
ther valuable  work,  the  History  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  since  the 
fail  of  Constantinople,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
bas  been  written  by  Athanasaky  Ypsilanty,  but  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. The  History  of  Souli  and  Parga,  by  Perrevos,  (Venice, 
181  v^,)  is  a  work  of  Uie  highest  interest,  and  has  been  greatly  ex*» 
tolled  by  Baron  Niebuhr,  the  Roman  historian.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  are  a  great  number  of  translations,  including 
llobertson's  America,  Goldsmith's  Histories,  the  Voyage  of  Ana-" 
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charais,  (of  this  there  are  two  versioas,)  RoIIin's  Ancient  Htstoiyj 
the  Works  of  Montesquieu*  Tenneman's  Historj  of  Philosophy; 
abo  die  best  productions  of  Groethe,  Schiller,  Kotzebue,  Gessner, 
Wieland,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  Monti,  8ic.  The  History 
of  Greece  by  Dr.  Gillies  was  translated  by  the  Princess  Argyro- 
pottlo,  daughter  of  the  Hospodar  Caradza. 

With  regard  to  philosophical  and  theological  works,  there  are 
kyr  that  would  excite  any  interest  in  Europe.  Novels  and  ro* 
nances  they  have  none,  except  sudi  as  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  French,  German,  or  Italian.  But  of  national  poetry,  espe- 
cially popular  songs,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  the  store  is 
bodi  interesting  and  boundless.  The  Klephtic  songs,  especially, 
are  full  of  boldness  and  originality,  of  which  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  M.  Fauriel  affords  some  excellent  specimens. 

War  and  love  are,  as  usual,  the  favourite  themes  on  whidi  ima- 
gination dwells  with  delight.  The  fierce  desperado  on  the  moun- 
tains, who  has  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  the  Turks,  wandering  in 
the  solitude  of  dark  woods,  or  sitting  on  the  broken  cliffii  whence 
be  surveys  the  wild  rolling  ocean  waves,  there  cheers  his  heart 
with  a  strain  diat  suits  his  own  \vild  life;  the  horrors  of  battle, 
which  paralyse  a  humbler  mind,  will  fill  his  soul  with  raptures, 
and  he  will  teed  his  pride  on  the  contempt  of  thraldom,  although 
decorated  with  golden  chains.  Love  too  is  an  universal  theme, — 
a  sunbeam  that  steals  itself  even  into  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the 
slave ;  every  nation,  whether  civilized  or  nearly  savage,  in  servi- 
tude or  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  will  have  their  songs  of  love* 

But,  in  addition  to  these  topics,  Greece  can  boast  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  natural  scenery,  whose  enthralling  features  make 
eveiy  heart  thrill  in  exulting  delight,  amid  the  beauty  of  its  *'  vales 
and  rills,"  its  dark  blue  waters  by  day,  and  cloudless  stars  by 
nisht.  Who  can  wonder  that  poetry  flourishes  in  a  country  which 
is  Itself  the  poetry  of  creation? 

We  cannot  close  this  article  in  words  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  than  the  author's  own  conclusion. 

"  May  the  Almighty  Father  of  all  nations  at  last  look  down  with  an  eye 
of  compassion  upon  Greece,  atod  with  his  powerful  arm  raise  from  the 
dust  her  unhappy  people,  who  are  lavishing  their  blood  to  conquer  their 
sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights, — rights  which  nature  has  made  com- 
mon to  all  men :  then  will  civilization,  with  her  attendant  arts»  once 
■Kve  fioorish ;  then  will  the  traveller  seek  in  Greece  for  other  things 
than  ancient  monuments  and  mouldering  ruios  i  he  will  offer  hb  saluta- 
tions to  living  and  regenerated  Greece, — to  the  Sons  of  Greece  worthy 
of  their  parent^  and  not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors  !** 

In  these  prayers  and  hopes  we  most  cordially  join. 
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Abt.  XL-— 1.  Storia  ^Italia,  dal  1789  al  1814.  ScriUa  da 
Carlo  Botta.    4  vols.  4to.  Paris.  1824. 

2.  SupplemaUo  alia  Storia  ^Italia  di  Botta,  contenente  la  cor* 
respoiidenza  del  Govemo  Francese  col  General  Bonaparte.  8vo. 
Piaa.  1825. 

3.  Osservazione  critiche  sutta  Storia  tFIialia,  S^c.  Poligrapkia 
Fiesolana.  1825. 

4.  Ragionamento  Critico  suIla  Storia  d^ Italia,  con  alcune  risposte 
delfAutore.  l2ino.    1825. 

Of  all  the  Italian  works  whicli  have  appeared  within  the  present 
century  perhaps  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Mr. 
Botta,  the  tide  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti* 
cle.  It  relates  to  an  epoch  of  intense  interest,  not  only  for  Italy, 
but  for  the  whole  of  Europe ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  revolution^  which  began  in  France,  was  completed  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  the  latter 
country,  gave  birth  to  the  colossal  power  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who  was  destined  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  European 
society,  and  whose  meteor-like  course  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
annals  of  the  modern  world.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe 
took  part  in  the  events  of  the  late  Italian  wars.  French  and 
Germans,  English  and  Russians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  even 
Turks,  came  to  hoist  their  flags,  and  to  measure  their  strength  on 
the  sunny  shores  and  rich  fields  of  the  lovely  but  unfortunate 
Peninsula.  The  details  of  the  ten  years  struggle,  which  was 
carried  on  through  every  district  of  Itsiiy,  from  the  Alps  of  Pied- 
mont to  the  faithest  Calabria,  are  full  of  incidents  of  the  most 
stirring  and  most  romantic  character.  The  Italian. insurgents 
need  not  yield  the  palm  oi  boldness  and  activity  to  theu*  brethren 
of  Tyrol  or  of  Spain.  Italy  meanwhile  was  doomed  to  sufier  all 
like  miseries  of  a  divided  country,  without  one  common  centre  to 
direct  the  councik  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
an  unpitied  victim  struggling  in  the  deadly  grasp  of  two  gigantic 
oontending  foes. 

Before  Botta's  work  appeared,  Italy  had  no  history  of  that 
momentous  period.  The  interest  excited  in  the  country  by  ibis 
truly  national  narrative  has  been  most  intense.  In  the  space  of 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  first-  appearance  of  the  work  from  the 
Paris  press,  eight  or  ten  Italian  editions  were  published,  and 
Ir^h  reprints  are  still  coming  forth  in  almost  every  state  of  Ital^* 
Tlie  faults  as  well  as  merits  of  this  work  will  be  adverted  to  la 
ihe  course  of  the  present  article,  but  we  must  premise  one  s^- 
cud  recommendation  in  its  favour,  viz.  the  frank,  manly  sincerity 
wifh  which  it  is  written.  For  ages  past,  Italy  had  not  produced  an 
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historian  so  independent  in  hb  sentiments^ — so  little  time-senrini;, 
—so  firee  from  party  affection  and  flattery^ — so  much  superior  inr 
short  to  every  species  of  servility  as  Mr.  Botta.  Wherever  he 
has  erred,  it  has  been  unintentionally,  and  generally  upon  minor 
points,  while  the  great  outline  of  facts  has  always  been  faithfully 
adhered  to.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged  by  candid 
men  of  all  parties  and  colours,  and  the  absurd  charge  of 
subserviency  to  Austria,  which  weakness  or  malignity  had  at  first 
attempted  to  throw  on  the  author,  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  Botta's  life,  by  his  present  condition  of  a  voluntary 
exile,  living  at  Paris  in  a  state  of  honourable  mediocrity,  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  his  literary  labours,*  but  is  tnumphantly 
answered  by  a  hundred  passages  in  his  work,  where  he  fear* 
lessly  censures  the  Austrian  government  whenever  the  acts  of  die 
latter  towards  Italy  appear  to  him  to  deserve  it.  But  then, 
our  historian  has  not  peihaps  gone  far  enough  for  the  taste  of 
some  fiery  partisans;  he  did  not  confound  the  politics  of  1790 
with  those  of  1820;  he  did  not  think  proper  to  abuse  Austria 
upon  all  occasions  whether  right  or  wrong;  he  even  went  sa 
far  as  to  give  it  credit  for  some  instances  of  justice  and  good 
faith;  he  remembered  that,  previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
Austrian  government  had  shown  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Italians ;  he  acknowledged  the  often  useless  bravei^  of  its  troops ; 
in  short,  he  spoke  of  the  Austrians  as  men, — as  bemgs  entitled  to 
the  same  impartial  equity  as  the  French  or  the  Italians  them- 
selves;  he  did  not  call  them  Goths,  Vandals,  and  barbarians, 
piTobably  considering  that  the  use  of  such  invectives,  however  au- 
thorized in  the  language  of  triumphant  Rome,  sounded  ridiculous^ 
in  the  mouth  of  an  Italian  of  our  days.  We  cannot  blame  him 
for  his  temperance;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  our 
review,  to  keep  in  harmony  with  it — especially  as  we  are  perusing 
the  history  of  times  already  for  removed  from  us,  if  not  by  date, 
at  least  by  the  total  revolution  in  interests  and  feelings  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Most  of  &e  actorr 
in  the  great  drama,  which  ended  by  his  overthrow,  are  now  passed 
anvay ;  a  new  generation  ha8>  risen  to  whom  those  far  sounding 
names  are  no  more  than  historical  mementos ;  new  powers,  new* 
politics,  new  parties,  have  grown  out  of  new  combinations ;  and  we, 
whose  memories  are  still  impressed  with  the  lingering  recoUectioo 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  present  woik,  Bott»  liiii  undeiteken  »  conUnuttiott 
cV  Guiociurd  101*8  History,  which  he  inteods  to  bring  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Freac^- 
revohition.  A  limited  subtcriptioii  was  entered  into  by  his  friends,  out  uf  which  he  ik 
to  be  alWwed  the  wni«f  five  hundred  f  ratios  (tOl.^  a  month  lor  his  support,  whilst  he 
is  engaged  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  which  will  require  several  years  lag  him. 
to  complete,  and  which  most  of  course  preclude  his  attention  to  other  pursuita.  Is  tfas* 
Jifce  a  proteg^  of  tlie  imperial  court  ? 
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of  tim«s  ROW  gone  b^,  may  venture  to  advert,  lo  them  calmly, 
and  to  speak  of  the  mighty  dead  with  historical  justice  and  im- 
partiality,  well  knowing  that  the  lessons  which  those  records  iin-> 
part,  thou^  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  present  era^  will 
continue  to  prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  future  ages. 

A  brief  notice  of  our  historian's  life  will  give  perhaps  an  addi-^ 
tional  interest  to  our  remarks  upon  his  work*     Carlo  Botta  waa 
bom  in  1 766,  in  the  town  of  San  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont.    He 
studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  Turin,  where  he  obtained 
his  degrees.    The  first  events  of  the  French  revolution  having 
excited  the  minds  of  many  (especially  young  people)  in  the  coun-« 
tries  bordering  upon  France,  Botta  partook  of  the  feelings  of  the 
times  in  favour  of  reform  and  the  improvement  of  social  order* 
The  expression,  perhaps  inconsiderate,  of  these  sentiments  led  ta 
his  arrest  in  1792>  but  he  was  released  two  years  after,  when  be 
resolved  upon  emigrating  to  France*    There  he  was  employed 
iu  his  professional  capacity  with  the  French  army,  styled  ''of 
the  Alps,"  which  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  the  army 
of  Italy,     In  the  train  of  these  forces  he  re-entered  his  country  in 
1796»  and  next  year  he  followed  a  division  ;ient  by  Bonaparte  ta 
the.  Ionian  islands^^    There  be  wrote  a  description  of  the  island  jof 
Corfu,  which  he  published  on  his  return  to  the  continent*    In 
1799,  he  was  named  by  General  Joubert  one  of  the  provisional 
government  of  his .  native  country  Piedmont.    The  advance  of  Su« 
warrow  obliged  him  to  retire  once  more  into  France,  but  .after  thft 
battle  of  Marengo  be  was  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  executive  commission,  to  which  the  temporary  administrar* 
tiou  of  Piedmont  was  entrusted  ;  and,  after  the  annexation  of 
that  territory  to  the  French  empire,  he  was  elected  in  1 804,. to  re- 
present the  department  of  the  Dora  in  the  legislative  corps.   Apn 
pointed  vice-president  in  1808^  he  found  his  legislative  office  ta 
be  a  mere  sinecure  under  a  monarch  so  jealous  of  his  authority, 
and  he  employed  his  forced  leisure  in  completing  his  Histoi^  .of 
the  North  American  Revolution^  which  be  published  at  Pariain 
1810. .  We.  shall  ^ay  nqthing  here  of  the  merits  of  that  work, 
which  gave  Botta  a  name  among  Italian  historians,,  and  vAnxk 
^vea  American  critics  have  spoken  of  with  praise.    By  the  lo** 
iftoration  of  Piedmont  to  the  king  of  Sardima,  Botta's  nominal 
l^^lative  functions  ceased^  he  was  appointed,  in  March  I81A» 
rector  of  the  Academy  of  Nancy;  but  on  the  second  restoratioo, 
bo.  lost.  bis»  situation,  ^and  since  ^at  time  he  has  lived  privately  al 
Faris,  without  any  employment  or  pension  from  government..   It 
ii^aa  thea  thajt  he  gave,  himself  up.  entirely  to  .hia  favourite  ob^ 
jectik.of .  r^cofding  for  the  use  of  posterity  the  vicissitudes  wd, 
q{  im  Prtive  country  during  the  five-apd-twenty  jear% 
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tkat  dtpted'frotti  die  French  revolutioa  to  the  fint  ahdieataom  of 
Napoleon  at  Fontaihebleaa,  and  the  couaequent  oapitulatioa  of 
Mantua  in  April  1814. 

Botta  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  that  awaited  him  in 
the  execution  of  his  task.  Having  determined  to  write  the  on- 
disguised  trudi*  as  far  as  his  mental  powers  and  his  means  of  in- 
formation would  allow, — to  speak  with  frank  sincerity,  not  only 
of  princes  and  ministers,  but  also  of  the  people,  to  spare  no  party, 
to  flatter  no  friend,  and  to  calumniate  no  enemy,  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  to  his  acquaintances,  most  of  whom  observed 
to  him  in  reply,  that  *'  he  eitner  would  not  have  the  boldness,  or 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  his  purpose ;  and  lastly,  that  sup- 
posing the  deaiffn  practicable,  be  ougki  not  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.''— Book  I.  p.  4.  He  persisted,  however,  and  having  thrown 
the  gauntlet  to  men  of  all  parties,  ultras  and  liberals,  patriots  and 
tramontanists,  religionists  and  freediinkers,  he  has  taken  his 
ohance  with  die  public ;  the  numerous  editions  of  his  book,  the 
avidity  with  irfiidi  it.  has  been  read  from  one  end  of  Italy  to 
the  odier,  and  the  very  strictures  with  which  it  has  been  assuled 
by  men  of  all  colours,  have  served  to  prove  that  he  has  hit  the 
truth  oftener  than  was  wreeable  to  the  parties  interested.  He 
published  his  work  at  Paris,  comparaUvely  safe  from  the  vexa- 
tions censure  of  the  local  authorities  of  hb  own  country,  but  still  ' 
exposed  to  the  vindicdveness  of  individual  rancour,  of  wounded 
setf-love,  of  duplicity  unmasked.  Yet  it  must  beaaid  to  his  honour, 
and  that  of  his  critics,  the  tone  of  the  latter  has  been  generally 
diat  of  esteem  for  the  writer,  whilst  they  profess  to  detect  the  er- 
rors of  the  work. 

Mr.  Botta  has  divided  his  histoiy  into  twenty-seven  books  or 
chapters,  twenty  of  which  relate  to  the  Italian  wars  from  1 79^ 
to  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  in  1801,  and  the  seven  last  condnue 
the  history  of  Italy  under  Bonaparte's  rule,  from  his  app<Nnt« 
nMBt  to  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  Republic,  up  to  his  abdica- 
tion of  power  in  1814,  and  the  consequent  restoradoo  of  the  old 
dynasdes.  During  diis  second  period,  Italy  becomes  in  aome 
measure  a  province  of  Fnmce ;  the  historian  has  no  longer  to 
record  decisive  events ;  the  seene  of  war  was  ramoved  far  kom 
die  Alps ;  the  Italians,  silent  and  submissive,  condnued  to  supply 
nen  and  money  to  assist  in  propelling  the  car  of  the  victor,  but 
their  history  was  in  great  measure  d^  history  of ''  die  great  ^m- 
pire^"  and  this  accounts  for  the  comparadve  brerity  of  this  part 
of  Botta's  task.  Yet  this  epoch  is  (w  from  being  desdtute  of 
interest ;  the  arts  by  which  the  Italian  Republic  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  kingdom,  with  die  apparent  appsobadon  of  many 
grave,  learned,  and  influeudal  men,  who  had  a  few  yeaia  befoMi 
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denounced  eternal  hostility  to  kings, — the  annexation  of  Pied- 
mont, — of  the  ancient  Republic  of  Genoa,  the  ally  of  France, — 
of  Tuacany,  of  Panna,  at  last  of  Rome, — to  the  French  empire ; 
the  wars  of  Naples,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  the  exile  of  all  the  old 
sovereign  dynasties,  the  long  contests  between  Napoleon  and  the 
See  of  Rome,  upon  matters  religious  and  political,  which  ended 
in  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  lastly  the  war  of 
the  restoration  in  Italy,  in  which  Austrian  and  English,  French 
and  Italian  troops  took  a  part;  all  these,  and  many  minor  topics 
of  interior  policy,  give  to  this  second  part  of  Botta's  narrative  au 
interest  not  the  less  intense,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  details 
more  particularly  Italian,  and  less  generally  known. 

Our  author  begins  with  a  well-written  description  of  the  various  * 
Italian  states;  as  to  their  condition  previous  to  1789> — their 
respective  governments,  and  the  character  of  the  then  reigning 
princes.  Every  where  a  progress  towards  improvement  was^ 
visible.  Various  sovereigns, — Leopold  in  Tuscany,  his  brother 
Joseph  II.  in  Lorabardy,  and  even  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  were 
effecting  useful  reforms  in  the  administration,— checking  openly 
the  undue  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  nobility, — counte 
nancing  a  very  considerable  latitude  of  discussion  and  of  writing ; 
the  Pope  was  embellishing  his  capital,  and  draining  tiie  Pontine 
marshes ;  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  resting  in 
the  lap  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  Parma  and  Pavia  continued  to 
be  the  seats  of  learning ;  Piedmont  was  perhaps  the  only  state 
in  which  hardly  any  change  had  taken  place,  and  which  was  ruled 
according  to  the  old  maxims  of  the  monarchy,  and  yet  Piedmont 
was  undoubtedly  the  country  most  attached  to  its  sovereign. 

''•  To  resume :  there  were  in  Italy  no  seeds  of  revolution,  but  a  wish 
for  reform  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  systems ;  also  in  the  discipline 
and  administration  of  the  church,  with  a  feeling  of  impatient  dislike  to 
t^  scattered  remains  of  the  aucient  feudal  power.  The  princes  showed 
a  disposition  to  e£Pect  these  reforms,  and  this  had  excited  plausible  hopes 
of  farther  improvement  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  social  system. 
These  were  supported  by  the  Italian  philosophy  oi  the  times  ;  which, 
far  from  being  licentious  or  tarbulent,  inculcated  moderation  In  the 
powerful,  and  greater  attention  to  the  happiness  of  the  weak .  Religion,  or 
rather  the  Church,  having  become  rich  and  powerful,  especially  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Jesuits,  bad  betaken  herself  to  indulge  and 
tatter  the  passions  of  the  greats  neglecting  those  whom  she  ought  to  have 
especially  held  under  her  protection,  namely  the  poor  and  weak.  Phi- 
hiaophy,  therefore,  superseded  her  in  this  benevolent  duty,  and  succeeded 
in  it,  until  lawless  mep^  under  specious  pretences,  abusing  the  privileges 
th^  had  acquired,  filled  the  world  with  crimes,  blood,  and  misery,  just 
as  other  indtviduab,  if  possible,  yet  more  guilty,  had  in  previous  ages, 
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ftbused  tfae  name  and  infloence  of  religion,  to  oppren  and  torment  tbeir 
fellow-creatares.*' — Book  i. 

Nothing,  however,  could  compensate  for  the  miseries  to  whidi 
a  countiy  is  exposed  by  being  parcelled  out  into  numerous  princi- 
palities, independent  of  each  other,  and  different  in  the  forms  of 
their  goveniments,  without  even  the  loose  bond  of  a  federative 
alliance.  In  case  of  war,  what  security  can  there  be  for  tfae  sub* 
jects  of  those  states,  except  in  the  influence  of  some  greater 
foreign  power?  But  each  state  is  naturally  jealous  of  its  neigh- 
bour, as  well  as  of  foreign  interference,  and  therefore,  in  any 
thing  like  a  general  crisis,  to  which  Europe  is  periodically  sub- 
ject, whilst  some  Italian  princes  join  one  of  the  belligerents,  the 
others  will  either  waver  until  the  favourable  opportunity  is  lost, 
or  throw  themselves  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  and  thus 
bring  upon  their  common  country  the  united  miseries  of  a  foreign 
and  of  a  civil  war.  This  was  exemplified  during  the  first  coalition 
against  France,  and  to  the  early  Italian  events  of  that  war  we 
shall  therefore  advert  at  some  length.  Austria  having  declared  war 
against  France  in  1 792,  sent  large  bodies  of  men  into  her  Italian 
provinces,  and  requested  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  make  common 
cause  with  her.  On  the  other  side,  the  French  constitutional 
government  despatched  its  agent,  Semonville,  to  propose  an 
alliance  between  Sardinia  and  France,  and  to  induce  the  King 
(Victor)  to  allow  the  French  troops  to  march  through  his  states 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  offering  him  an 
increase  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Victor  Amadeus 
refused  to  entertain  these  proposals,  and  incensed  at  the  news 
of  the  10th  August,  and  the  insults  offered  to  hb  relation, 
Lewis  XVI.,  ordered  Semonville  out  of  his  territories.  The 
French  National  Assembly  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dumourier, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  15th  September,  1792;  but  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  the  Executive  Council  had  already  sent  orders 
to  General  Montesquiou  to  invade  Savoy.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy  for  so  many  years 
after. 

Savoy,  which,  by  its  position  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  habits  and  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  is  more  French  than 
Italian,  was  soon  conquered ;  the  Piedmontese  commanders  having 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  their  army  cut  off  from  the 
capital.  The  Piedmontese  troops  fell  back  upon  the  natural 
bulwarks  of  Italy,  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  the  same 
time,  the  county  of  Nice,  another  transalpine  province  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  was  invaded  by  the  French,  and  conquered  as  fsr 
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tta  the  Roia»  which  divides  it.  froAi.  the  Genoese  territory.  The 
victors  were  now^- therefore,  on  the  .boundaries  of  Piedmont  and 
Geqoa;  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1792. 

Among  the  various  Italian  states,  a  league  was .  now  proposed 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  to  which  the  sovereigns .  of  Italy 
acceded;,  but  the  two  Republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  former 
through  pusillanimity,  and  the  latter,  through  mercantile  interest 
and  national  antipathy  against  the  Piedmontese,  refused  to  join. 
By  this. conduct  they  most  unquestionably  promoted  the  views  of 
the  French  in. conquering  Italy,  a  result  which  involved  the  de- 
struction of  the  two  selfish  republics,  or  rather  oligarchies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Austrian  troops  had  arrived  in  Piedmont,  and 
joined  the  Sardinian  army.  In  .  four  successive  years  the  allies 
fought  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  the  French ;  four  years 
were  .the  latter  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  Italy.  The  war  in 
these  mountainous  regions  assumed  the  character  of  a  siege. 
JProm  the  little  St.  Bernard  to  the  maritime  Alps  of  Tende  and 
Mondovi,  an  immense  chain  of  posts  defended  the  summits  and 
the  depths  of  the  mountains  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the 
French.  Every  winter. the  snow  and  the  storms  put  an  end  to 
the  warfare,  which  began  again  with  fresh  violence  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring. 

The  campaign. of  1793  began  with  great  hopes,  on  the  side  of 
the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  allies.  The  southern  provinces 
of  France  were  at  that  period  in  a  state .  of  insurrection  against 
Robespierre's  government ;  Toulon  had  been  occupied  by  the 
English  and  Spaniards,  Marseilles  had  revolted^  and  Lyons  (the 
second  city  in  France,)  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  vicinity  of  Piedmont  to  the  latter  city 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  King  Victor  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Lyonnese,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  matter  of 
surprise,  (if  any  thing  can  excite  surprise  amidst  the  mass  of  in- 
consistencies displayed  by  tlie  first  coalition  against  France) 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  and  brave 
army,  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Lyons.,  should  alTow  that  im- 
portant city  to  be  overpowered  and  destroyed  by.  the  Terrorists, 
without  attempting  its  rescue.  Nor. were  the  Lyonnese,  although 
constitutionalists,  averse  to  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
which  they  felt  was  their  best  chance  of  salvation  from  impending 
destruction;  tliey  sent  therefore  a  Mr,  de  Precy  to  Turin,  to 
treat  with  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  allies.  Mr.  de  Precy 
propped  (and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Austrian  General 
Devins^)  that  the  main. army  of  the  Piedmontese  should  march  by 
Savoy,  to  the  assistance  of  Lyons^  whilst  a  smaller  body  should 
keep  in  check  the  French  army  in  the  county  of  Nice.     But  thp 
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prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  Kine  Victor  prevented  die  adoptioa 
of  these  decisive  measures.  That  sovereign,  who  could  not 
rouse  his  mind  to  die  unprecedented  importance  of  the  crisis*  felt 
highly  incensed  at  the  partiality  which  the  Savoyards  had  evinced 
in  favour  of  the  French,  whilst  he  was  on  the  c^er  side  gratified 
by  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Nice,  who,  though  dieir 
territory  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  still  kept  up  communication 
vrith  their  sovereign,  and  annoyed  their  assailants  by  means  of 
small  bands  of  partizans*  He,  therefore,  only  thought  of  chas- 
tising his  wayward  subjects  of  Savoy,  by  that  which  he  considered 
the  greatest  punishment,  viz.  allowing  them  to  rranain  for  the 

E resent  under  the  powerof  the  French  C!onvention,  and  he  turned 
is  principal  force  to  the  south,  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Nice.  Devins  and  Precy,  who  indeed  coolly  %m  these  matters, 
were  maddened  with  vexation  at  tnis  mfatuation  of  Victor  Ama- 
deus;  and  the  Austrian  General  bitterly  complained  diat  the 
King  had  bereaved  him  of  a  golden  opportunity  of  rendering  hb 
name  illustrious  by  a  signal  victory. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  King  Victor's  improvidence 
were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves.  Whilst  he  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  re-conquer  that  nook  of  land  called  the  county  of 
Nice,  he  allowed  the  cities  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles  to  fall  before 
the  armies  of  Robespierre.  A  small  body  of  Piedmontese,  who 
hftd  at  the  same  time  entered  Savoy  to  effect  a  diversion,  were 
driven  back  on  Mont  Cenis  by  the  French  General  Kellerman. 
Soon  after  Toulon  was  re-taken  by  the  French  Republicans. 
Thus  vanished  all  the  bright  prospects  with  which  the  campaign 
of  1793  had  been  opened,  and  the  Piedmontese,  after  sustaining 
severe  losses,  were  again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

.  Next  year  the  French  effected  their  entrance  into  the  states  of 
Genoa,  by  a  violation  of  neutrality.  The  Genoese  Republic  had 
withstood  all  the  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  allies, — ^had  refused 
to  make  common  cause  vrith  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  continued  at 
peace  with  the  French.  Its  merchants  and  sailors  supplied  the 
French  troops  with  provisions ;  a  French  minister,  Tilly,  and 
other  agents,  were  acting  in  its  capital  the  part  of  political  emis- 
saries and  revolutionary  apostles,  whilst  the  English  minister  vras 
bitterly  complaining  of  this  mock  neutrality ;  and  to  crown  the 
difficulties  of  the  Genoese  Senate,  a  French  frigate,  the  La 
Modeste,  was  attacked  and  seized  by  two  English  vessels  in  the 
harbour  of  Genoa.  However,  the  senators,  still  trusting  to  the 
desperate  chance  of  preserving  the  neutrality  and  independence 
of  the  Republic,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices, agreed  to  pay  four  millions  of  livres  to  die  French  as  a  com- 
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pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  frigate.  Thus  peace  continued 
between  the  two  Republics.  The  King  of  Sardinia  looked  upon 
his  southern  frontiers  as  comparatively  secure,  when  on  a  sudden, 
in  April  1794,  a  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  French,  coming  from 
Nice  and  Monaco,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Ventimiglia,  the 
first  Genoese  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Riviera;  Ge- 
neral Arena  intimated  at  the  same  time  to  die  Governor,  that  his 
aplc^ers  w;ere  about  to  pass  through  the  Genoese  territories,  in 
order  to  attack  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  enemy  of  France.  A 
protest  was  the  onlv  opposition  Genoa  ventured  to  make,  and  from 
that  moment  the  French  went  through  and  occupied  any  part  of 
the  western  Riviera  that  suited  their  convenience^  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  assail  Piedmont  in  its  weakest  point,  through  which, 
at  last,  they  effected  their  invasion,  and  yet  the  Genoese  Senate 
sdll  continued  to  talk  of  their  "  neutrality .**  Even  Mr.  Botta, 
departing  from  his  usual  good  sense,  a()opts  the  phrase,  as  if, 
after  such  barefaced,  and  to  the  allies,  fatal  violation  of  the 
Genoese  territory,  a  neutral  position  could  by  any  means  be 
considered  possible;  he  is  indignant  because  the  ministers  of 
the  allied  powers  held  strong  language  to  the  Senate,  and  be- 
cause in  one  instance  an  English  commander  seized,  on  the  coast 
near  Genoa,  a  ship  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
French  troops,  and  this  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected  by 
the  French  at  St.  Pier  d' Arena,  a  suburb  quite  close  to  the 
capital !  This  happened  so  late  as  September,  1796,  after  the 
French  had  been  for  more  than  two  years  quartered  in  the 
Riviera,  and  fighting  against  the  Austro-Piedmontese,  who  were 
on  their  side,  marching  and  countermarching  through  the  finest 
part  of  the  Genoese  territory !  Botta  acknowledges,  it  is  true, 
that  the  **  existence  of  a  French  battery  on  the  neutral  land 
afforded  Nelson  some  pretence  for  acting  as  he  did.  But  then," 
he  adds, ''  the  English  admiral  was  not  justified  in  sailing  out  of 
the  hospitable  harbour  of  Genoa,  to  effect  this  capture." — 
Book  viii. 

During  the  campaign  of  1794^  the  French  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Alps,  from  the  summits  of  which  they  threatened  the 
Vallies  of  Piedmont,  where  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep 
themselves  on  the  defensive,  stationed  in  the  lower  defiles,  and  in 
the  fortresses  which  command  the  roads  leading  into  the  plains. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  of  long  continuation.  In 
the  modem  system  of  warfare,  an  extensive  country,  however 
guarded  by  mountains,  cannot  sustain  a  long  siege.  The  French 
bad  stormed  the  positions  of  the  lesser  St.  Bernard,  of  Mont 
Cenis,   and   Mont  Genievre,  threatening  thereby  at  the  same 
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time  the  Valley  of  AoBta,  that  of  Susa,  and  the  plains  of  Sa- 
luces.  But  these  proceedings  \rere  intended  onlj  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  allies  from  the  operations  in  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  extended  their  line  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  Savona,  and  there  Kellennan  and  Massena  had 
assembled  a'  considerable  army,  with  which  they  threatened  to 
enter  Piedmont  by  the  Vallies  of  the  Tanaro  and  of  the  Bor- 
mida.  The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  allies  attacked  them  re- 
peatedly during  the  campaign  of  1793,  but  could  never  dislodge 
them  from  the  Genoese  territories.  Thus  Genoa  (thanks  to  her 
neutrality !)  saw  her  finest  territories  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
her  trade  destroyed  by  privateers,  while  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
her  constituted  authorities  were  maintained  amid  continual 
alarms  within  the  walls  of  Genoa  and  Savona.  The  battle  of 
Loano,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  over 
the  Appennines,  gave  to  the  French  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
Genoese  Riviera,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  Bona- 
parte next  yeaf .     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1 79^- 

The  events  of  these  mountain  wars  on  the  Alps  and  Appennines, 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  fought  year  after  year  with 
astonishing  valour  and  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  snows, 
storms,  torrents,  and  precipices,  having  to  conquer  nature  as  well 
as  man,  are  well  described  by  our  author,  who,  being;  himself  a 
Piedmontese,  of  course  seems  most  at  home  when  writing  of  his 
native  country.  Nor  is  he  sparing  of  praise  to  the  French  sol- 
diers and  commanders.  When  he  complains  of  the  devastations 
committed  by  them  on  the  unfortunate  territories  of  Genoa,  he 
tries  to  extenuate  their  conduct  on  the  plea  of  absolute  starva- 
tion ;  while,  he  observes,  that  the  Austrian  troops,  who  were  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  in  passing  over  their  allied  district  of 
Piedmont,  were  guilty  of  excesses  not  less  heinous  than  those  of 
the  Republicans.  This  remark  is  repeated  in  his  account  of  the 
following  campaign,  when  the  war  extended  over  the  whole 
North  of  Italy.  So  much  then,  for  the  charge  of  partiality  to- 
wards Austria,  which  has  been  brought  against  Botta,  whose  early 
bias  it  is  known  was  in  favour  of  the  French ;  who,  according  to 
his  expectations,  were  to  be  lasting  friends  of  Italy,  though  they 
appeared  for  the  moment  in  the  guise  of  her  invaders.       # 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  of  1796  are 
too  generally  known  to  admit  of  deriving  from  our  historian  much 
novelty  of  information.  In  January,  the  new  General  in  chief  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  Italy  in  lieu  of  Scherer;  in 
March  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the  then  head-q^uarters  of  the  French, 
where  he  found  the  army  in  a  bad  state  of  discipline,  ill-^uipped> 
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alMl-diBcoiiteoted.     His  first  letters  to  the  Direi€Jtory:ar&;fiiU  of 
complidiits,  but  also  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  exertions : 

•'  The  arniy"— (thus  he  writes  from  Alberga  on  the  6th  of  April) — 
**  is  suffering  under  the  most  frightful  penury;  I  have  great  obstacles  still 
io  surmount,  but  they  are  surmountable,  though  distress  has  relaxed  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  and  without  discipline  there  can  be  no  victory.  I 
hope,  nevertheless,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  every  thing  promptly; 
already  even  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  altered  for  the  better,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  attack  the  enemy."— Supplement,  p.  3. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  did  make  an  attack  at  Mon- 
tenotte,  Millesinio  and  Dego,  where,  seconded  by  such  brave  ofli* 
cers  as  Rampon,  Massena,  and  La  Harpe,  he  conquered  step  by 
step  the  defiles  of  the  Appennines,  broke  in  between  the  Austrian 
general  Argenteau  and  his  Piedmontese  allies, — divided  them  for 
ever,  and  penetrated  through  the  valley  of  the  Bormida  into  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  The  Piedmontese  general.  Colli,  disputed 
for  a  few  days  the  passes  of  the  rivers,  but  being  at  last  obliged  to 
give  way,  retired  towards  Turin,  whilst  the  Austrians  under  Beau- 
lieu  had  withdrawn  to  the  Po  to  defend  the  Milanese  territories. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  terrified  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
French,  alarmed  also  at  the  reports  of  partial  insurrections  among 
hb  own  subjects,  and  persuaded  by  short-sighted  or  treacherous 
counsellors,  submitted  to  receive  conditions  from  Bonaparte,  and 
to  give  up  his  fortresses;  thus  securing  to  the  French  a  firm 
footing  in  Italy.  The  truce  was  concluded  at  Cherasco  on  the 
28tfa  of  April ;  and  Bonaparte,  now  freed  from  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Piedmont,  turned  himself  against  the  Austrians.  He 
deceived  General  Beaulieu,  for  while  he  seemed  to  prepare  for 
passing  the  Po  at  Valenza,  he  brought  the  flower  of  his  army 
along  the  Hght  bank  of  the  river,  and  effected  the  passage  at 
Piacenza.  The  Austrians  retired  in  haste  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Lodi  on  the  Adda ;  but  Bonaparte,  leaving  them  not  a  day's 
rest,  came  onward,  and  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery 
forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  drove  the  Austrians,  after  an  bbsti* 
nate  resistance,  from  their  entrenchments.  Beaulieu  retired  on 
the  Mincio  under  the  protection  of  Mantua ;  the  Archduke  took 
the  same  road,  and  Milan  with  all  its  territory  submitted  to  the 
conqueror.  He  entered  that  city  on  the  14th  of  May,  one  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  Appennines  of  Liguria.* 

^'  The  world,"  says  Botta,  ''  now  contemplated  a  most  wonderful 
spectacle.  A  soldier  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  a  month  before  scarcely 
known  beyond  a  very  limited  sphere,  had  with  an  army,  ill -equipped,  badly 
supplied,  and  not  numerous,  passed  over  bfty  mountains,  crossed  deep 
and,  rapid  rivers,  won  six  pitched  battles,  dispersed  two  armies  more 
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fvw^ital  thin  bit  own  j  ovttODine  on«  king,  drifen  awaf  an  iMpatU 
prince,  acqaiied  the  dominion  of  one  of  tbs  finest  Italian  pionncna, 
opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  rest,  and  djawn  npon  himsdf  the 
qres  of  the  whole  worid." — Book  vi. 

The  following  instructions  lo  Bonaparte  from  the  Directory 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  French  policy  at  this  period.  ^  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  a  minister  residing  at  Paris,  had 
strictly  maintained  his  neutrality,  yet  Bonaparte  was  ordered^  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  Leghorn,  to  seoueatrate  the  ships 
and  all  property  belonging  to  the  aubjects  of  England,  Austria, 
Naples,  and  Portugal,  and  to  hold  the  Grand  Duke  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

"  Ton  will  draw  from  Tuscany,"  oondndes  Camot,  "  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  army,  and  give  promissory  notes  to  be  Hfjnidated  at  a 
gtinersl  peace.  The  settlement  of  our  dlspntes  with  the  Repnblic  of 
Genoa  must  be  deferred  until  afier  the  occupation  of  Leghorn  5  aseaa- 
time,  let  her  furnish  for  the  nse  of  the  army,  cattle,  carts,  and  pronsioo^ 
on  the  same  terms  with  those  made  for  the  Grand  Duke.  After  the 
occupation  of  Leghorn  we  must  demand  a  loan  from  Genoa,  and  also 
insist  upon  the  sequestration  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
our  enemies.  The  French  emigrants  must  also  be  driyen  away  indiscri- 
minately from  both  States.  In  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  must  be 
tunished  for  his  obstinacy  in  not  detaching  himself  from  the  coalition ; 
is  states  must  supply  us  with  every  thing  we  want,  in  kiiid  as  well  as  in 
cash ;  but  his  connexion  with  Spain  obliges  us  to  keep  certain  measures 
vrith  him,  and  not  to  commit  in  his  territories  any  useless  devastslion,-* 
in  short,  to  treat  him  better  than  our  other  enemies.  Tke  MUanue  teni^ 
iary,  haweoer^  miut  he  deaii  with  mott  rigoroudy.  Impose  on  it  contri- 
butions in  cash  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  during  the  first  terror  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  The  canals  and  the  great  public  works  of 
that  country  must  not  be  spared  from  the  contingencies  of  war,  but  in 
this  a  certain  prudence  is  required.  Venice  must  be  treated,  not  as  a 
friendly,  but  as  a  neutral  power — for  she  has  done  nothing  positively  to 
deserve  our  favonr.  As  to  Rome,  if  the  Pope  wishes  for  peace,  let  him 
order  public  prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Some  of  lus  finest  antiques — paintings,  bronzes,  libraries,  sdver 
images,  and  even  bdls,  must  serve  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  visit  you 
will  pay  him ;  and,  lastly,  vrith  regard  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  if,  scared 
at  your  approach,  it  should  feel  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  it  must,  first 
of  all,  place  in  our  power  the  ships  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  close  the  harbour  against  all  thieir  vessels, 
even  under  a  neutral  flag." — Supplement,  p.  21 — 24. 

Of  course  the  above  instructiona  were  punctually  obeyed* 
Parma  was  taxed  two  millions  of  Frendi  hvrea,  Modena  aiz, 
Leghorn  five,  Genoa  fo«ir,  the  Roman  States  twenty*one,  Ae 
Legations  twelve,  and  Lombaidy  twenty.    These  were  the  firet 
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If 
oontribiitioiis  hid  in  the  year  1796,  but  diey  were  more  than 

doubled  afterwards,  when  the  Pope  paid  by  the  peace  of  Tolen- 
tino fifteen  millions  more,  Venice  six,  the  Kins  of  Naples  fifteen; 
in  short,  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  me  Italian  States  in 
the  shape  of  contributions  in  the  course  of  three  years,  from  1796 
to  1799»  is  roundly  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  French 
liyres,  not  including  the  requisitions  in  kind,  such  as  forage« 
provisions,  carts,  cattle,  clothing,  and  medicines,  which  were 
drawn  from  the  various  towns;  nor  die  private  exactions  made 
by  generals  and  subalterns ;  nor  the  enormous  plunder  of  churches, 
convents,  hospitals,  monti  di  pietd,  palaces  and  villas  of  the  ob- 
noxious nobility ;  nor  the  crown  property  and  money  in  the  Exche- 
quer; nor  the  arsenals,  museums,  and  libraries, — ^ti;ie  amount  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate, — for  die  plunder  was  renewed 
at  every  fresh  conquest  and  occupation  of  a  city  by  the  French 
troops.  Every  city  in  the  Peninsula  was  more  or  less  plundered, 
either  by  the  chiefe  or  bv  die  soldiery.  For  the  spoliation  of 
Milan,  see  Book  VII.  The  disgraceful  plunder  of  Rome,  and 
the  extortions  at  Naples,  will  be  found  clearly  narrated  in  JBook 
XIII. 

Nor  amidst  this  golden  harvest,  were  the  commissaries  and 
other  employes  of  the  army  by  any  means  neglectful  of  their  own 
interest.  We  have  letters  of  General  Bonaparte  himself  to  the 
Directory,  complaining  loudly  of  the  peculations  of  those  wor- 
thies:— 

**  Yaa  had  probably  calculated  (thus  he  writes  from  Milan  in  Oc- 
tober 1796)  that  our  employts  would  pilfer  a  little,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  they  would  do  their  duty,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
But  they  thieve  in  so  awkward  and  barefaced  a  manner,  that  if  I  bad  a 
month's  leisure  I  could  prove  them  all  deserving  of  death.  I  have  ar- 
rested many,  and  brought  them  before  court  martials,  but  the  judges  are 
bribed.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  market  where  every  thing  is  bonghi 
and  sold.  One  enrployiy  charged  with  baring  imposed  a  contribution  of 
eighteen  thousand  livres  on  the  little  town  of  Said  for  his  own  private 
profit,  has  only  been  sentenced  to  two  months*  imprisonment.  The 
city  of  Cremona  famished  more  than  fifty  thousand  yards  of  fine  linen 
for  our  hospitals, — but  these  wretches  have  sold  it — nay,  they  have  sold 
the  mattresses  and  bolsters,— they  turn  every  thing  into  money.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  bribe  my  secretaries,  even  in  my  ante-room,  and  a 
coDBmissary  of  war  is  accused  of  baring  sold  a  chest  of  bark  which  the 
King  of  Spain  had  sent  for  us.  But  I  am  obliged  to  set  off  to-morrow 
far  &  anny,  which  will  be  a  great  joy  for  all  the  thieves  whom  I  have 
found  out  by  kxiking  over  the  accounts.*' 

And  in  another  place, — 

**  The  robberies  which  are  committed  duly  are  incredible ;  in  the 
midst  of  military  operations  I  could  not  look  closely  into  details,  but 
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aoWj  dttriag  myrendenceat  Milan,- 1  promise  you;  to  keep  a  i^arpjnek-' 
out  on  the  plunderers;  I  shall  let  you  know  shortly  that  the  court  mar- 
tial has  sentenced  a  dozen  of  them  to  death.  Henceforth,  the  people 
of  Lombardy  will  be  less  exposed  to  vexations.  I  cannot  say  as  much 
of  the  unhappy  population  of  the  Mantuan  state ;  for  in  truth,  nature 
shudders  at  reflecting  on  the  swarms  of  villains  who  are  devastating  that 
country.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  being  free  from  the  presence  of  soldiers, 
are  the  luckiest  of  all.'* — Supplement,  pp.  81 — 102. 

This  singular  good  fortune,  however^  did  not  last  long,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Such  atrocities  failed  not  to  produce  violent  irritation  in.  the 
people,  and  led  to  frequent  revolts  among  the  partizans  of  the  old 
governments,  which  were  put  down  by  fire  and  sword«  Scarcely 
had  Bonaparte  established  his  head-quarters  at  Milan,  when:  in- 
surrections, broke  out  at  Paviaaud  Binasco;  this  was  a  dangerous 
example  to  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  and  the  utmost  military  se- 
verity was  employed  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
Binasco  was  burnt ;  Pavia  was  given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the 
soldiery,  and  all  sorts  of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  this  unfor- 
tunate city.  The  university,  however,  was  spared,  the  name  of 
Spallanzani  having  obtained  for  it  this  favour. 

The  General  in  chief  next  took  possession  of  the  three  lega* 
tions,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagua ;  he  abolished  the  papal 
authority,  re-established  in  the  first  the  old  Republican  fornois 
under  the  direction  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  Ferrara  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  and  imposed  upon  those  states 
heavy  contributions.  The  people  of  Lugo  revolted ;  Augereau 
sent  a  column  of  troops,  who  plundered  and  burnt  the  towns,- 
sparing,  however,  the  women  and  children.  Similar  catastrophes 
took  place  in  the  Appennines  of  Modena,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Genoa. 

Italy  was  invaded,  spoiled,  terrified,  but  not  yet  revolutionized. 
The  Milanese  stood  listlessly  looking  on ;  they  were  spectators 
and  sufferers,  but  not  parties  in  the  war ;  the  Piedmontese  were 
hostile  and  rancorous  against  the  French,  feeling  overpowered, 
yet  in  spirit  unconquered ;  the  remaining  people  of  Italy  were 
not  more  afraid  of  the  invaders  than  of  the  increasing  jealousy 
and  severity  of  their  rulers.  General  Bonaparte  wished  for  an 
insurrection  in  favour  of  democracy;  this  he  thought  might 
strengthen  his  position,  and  facilitate  farther  successes.  Yet  he 
had  no  intention  at  this  time  of  making  the  Italians  principal 
actors  in  the  contest.  His  cool  head,  proud  aspirations,  and  mi- 
litary habits,  made  him  look  with  aversion  on  disorderly  popular 
movements,  and  the  experience  he  had  previously  had  in  France, 
tended  to  increase  this  bias,  while  he  was  quite  unincumbered  with 
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wild  enthusiasm  or  theoretical  principles,  which  he  scornfully 
denominated  ideology.  Thus  we  see  him  in  his  despatches  cold 
and  calculating  in  all  that  concerned  the  popular  party  in  Italy« 
and- the  instructions  he  received  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
encouragement  of  a.  popular  revolution. — 

"  The  restoration  of  Lomhardy  to  the  Emperor  might  hecome  the 
means  of  our  obtaining  a  lasting  peace. — Policy' and  our  interests,  weH 
understood,  prescribe  that  we  should  oppose  obstacles  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  of  Lomhardy.  You  must  not  forget  that  we  shall  be  re* 
quired  to  give  indemnification  in  Italy  for  that  portion  of  territory  which 
we  intend  to  keep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  the  unfavour- 
able turn  of  our  German  wars  must  necessarily  weaken  the  desire  we 
might  otherwise  feel,  of  rescuing  from  despotism  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula over  which  your  talents  and  the  bravery  of  the  army  have  given  us 
a  momentary  dominion.'*-^Supplement,  p.  97. 

The  first  city  in  Italy  that  hoisted  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence was  Reggio,  a  third-rate  town  in  the  states  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  Count  Paradisi,  who  might  apply  the  words  "  quorum 
pars  magna  fui,''  gives  us  a  plain  unembellished  account  of  this 
transaction,  paltry  in  itself,  but  important  in  its  consequences. 
Masses  of  men  are  generally  guided  by  the  instinct  of  imitation; 
they  follow  the  first  leaders.  Reggio  led  the  way  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Italy.  An  absolute  court  in  a  small  state 
like  Modena,  is  of  course  especially  obnoxious  to  insurrectionary 
influences.  People  submit  more  resignedly  to  an  emperor  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  soldiers,  encircled  by  all  the  splendour  of  a 
sumptuous  establishment  and  retinue,  than  to  a  petty  duke,  whose 
domestic  affairs  are  accessible  to  all  the  provincial  curiosity  and 
gossip,  and  whose  dignity  is  obliterated  by  too  familiar  access, 
and  a  daily  exposure  of  his  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  Duke 
of  Modena  was  the  last  remaining  prince  of  the  once  illustrious 
House  of  Este;  he  was,  moreover,  affable,  just,  and  well-informed, 
but  he  was  accused  of  parsimony,  which  failing  was  the  more  re- 
probated, as  he  was  known  to  be  enormously  rich,  and  had  an 
only  daughter  married  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Milan.  Terrified  at  the  invader's  approach,  he  withdrew  him- 
self, with  great  part  of  his  treasures,  to  Venice.  This  pre- 
caution disappointed  and  irritated  die  French,  and  their  V^enetian 
Minister  Lallemand,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, performed  the  part  of  an  active  agent  and  exploratenr,  had 
written  repeatedly  to  Bonaparte  that  the  Duke  was  wealthy,  that 
he  must  be  taxed  heavily,  and  that  he  could  easily  be  brought  to 
pay  large  sums  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  The  Duke  had 
left  at  Modena  a  council  of  regency,  which  sent  an  agent  to  Bona- 
parte to  negotiate  ah  arrangement.     The  General  granted  a  truce 
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upon  condition  that  the  Duke  should  pay  six  millions  of  livrei,  in 
ten  days'  time,  and  the  value  of  another  million  in  provisions  for 
the  army. 

"  The  Dnke,"  says  Botta,  "  had  never  practised  any  hostility  against 
France^  but  he  was  accused  of  being  a  feudatory  of  the  German  empire, 
which,  however,  was  a  mere  nominal  condition,  and  was  brought  forward 
only  as  a  pretext,  in  order  that  they  might  plunder  him." — Book  vii. 

The  contribution  being  paid,  the  Duke  continued  to  live  at 
Venice,  and  the  Regency  presided  at  Modena,  allowing  the  French 
troops  free  passa^^e  throwh  the  dutchy,  and  supplying  them  with 
every  thing  required.  1ms,  however,  did  not  avail  them  long. 
As  die  insurrection  in  Reggio  was  the  type  of  all  those  that  fol* 
lowed  in  Italy,  we  shall  consider  it  more  closely  in  its  causes  and 
bearings.    Botta's  account  is  as  follows : 

**  The  first  impulse  was  given  by  Reggk>,  a  city  jealoQS  of  the  prece- 
dence of  Modena,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ducal  court.  In  the  night 
of  the  25th  August,  (1796,)  the  partizans  of  democracy  rose  suddenly. 
The  garrison  was  weak,  the  magistrates  timid,  the  infection  powerfiiL 
The  tumult  being  unresisted,  spread  quickly;  Uie  town  was  soon  illumi- 
nated, and  resounded  with  republican  songs,  and  vociferations  hostile  to 
the  Duke.  The  Republicans  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  hoisted  the 
three-coloured  flag.  On  the  following  morning,  every  sign  of  the  ducal 
government  had  £sappeared,  and  Reggio  was,  or  at  least  fancied  itself, 
Aree.  The  Duke's  soldiers  withdrew  to  Modsna.  The  first  movers  of 
the  insurrection  were  now  joined  by  several  more  possessed  of  influence, 
from  their  wealth  or  intdlectual  acquirements,  who  wished  to  direct  the 
disorderiy  mass,  hoping  that  the  hitherto  nominal  liberty  might  in  time 
become  substantially  established.  The  people  of  Reggio  loved  good  and 
true  liberty }  they  only  erred  in  fancying  that  it  could  ever  subsist  in  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  They  formed  a  provisional  government, 
elected  popular  magistrates,  restricted  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
enrolled  a  militia ;  also  sending  emissaries  into  the  country,  who  incited 
the  people  to  follow  their  example.  They  despatched  Paradisi  and 
another  for  the  same  purpose  to  Milan,  but  above  all,  tried  to  revcdn* 
tionize  Modena.  However,  the  Duke*s  garrison  fired  on  the  reformers^ 
and,  £or  the  moment,  the  insurrection  was  smothered.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  seized  the  opportunity,  and  issued  a  reproachful  mani- 
festo against  the  Duke ;  at  the  same  time,  directing  two  thousand  men 
to  take  possession  of  Modena,  in  order  that  the  people,  as  he  said,  might 
be  under  his  protection,** — Book  viii. 

Count  Paradisi's  history  of  this  transaction  diflfers  from  the 
above,  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  the  democratic  spirit  was  by 
no  means  so  powerful  as  Botta's  account  would  make  it  appear, 
and  that  the  insurrection  of  Reggio  was  entirely  brought  about 
by  French  intrigue.    And  to  diis  we  give  full  credit 

''  A  troop  of  Corsican  boatmen,  marching  to  join  the  army  besiegiqg 
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Maatiia,  halted  at  Reggio,  and  leaving  the  barracks  where  they  were 
qoartered  for  the  nighty  began  to  parade  about  the  streets^  singing  re« 
publican  hymns ;  they  then  adjourned  to  the  public-houses,  where  they 
met  many  idle  and  dissipated  characters,  with  whom  they  caroused^  and 
whom  they  easily  persuaded  afterwards  to  go  to  one  of  the  bastions^  and 
root  out  a  smaU  mulberry  tree,  which  they  attempted  to  plant  in  the 
middle  of  the  square,  where  being  unable  to  fix  it  from  the  hardness  of 
the  pavement,  they  left  it  leaning  against  the  wall  of  a  house^  and  then 
about  midnight  went   away.      The  rest  of  the   town   was  perfectly 
quiet.    Next  morning,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  being  apprised 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  suspecting  that  the  Corsican  sailon 
had  not  acted  without  instruction,  or  at  least  encouragement,  repaired  to 
the  Corsican  commissary  or  agent,  whom  the  French  had  ^aced  at 
Reggio  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  army.    This  person  first  boldly 
rqielled  every  suspicion  of  intrigue  on  the  part  of  his  government,  or  <n 
the  commander  in  chief,  saying  he  had  strict  orders  not  to  mix  in  the 
flairs  of  the  people,  but  afterwards  taking  aside  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  expressed  his  satisfiiction,  as  an  individual,  to  find  himself  in  a  place 
where  the  first  sparks  of  Italian  liberty  were  visibly  kindled,  and  tlirew 
oat  hints  of  assistance  and  hopes  of  success.    His  derk  went  about 
repeating  the  same  sentiments  among  listeners  of  the  hmnbler  classes. 
Au  this  created  a  ferment  3  the  mechanics  and  tradespeople  shut  up  their 
shops,  the  populace  vociferated  against  the  government,  the  young  men 
took  up  arms,  the  magistrates  stood  alarmed  and  inactive,  and  the  few 
soldiers  were  confined  to  their  quarters.    Meantime,  a  troop  of  young 
men  came  in  from  the  country,  dragging  a  large  poplar  tree,  and  fixed  it 
steadily  in  the  middle  of  the  square.    The  senate  assembled,  and  uncer- 
tain how  to  act,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French  commissary,  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  this  novelty  was  in  any  way  connected  with  French  in- 
ftieoce.    The  answer,  or  rather  oracle,  was, '  that  the  tree  (f  liberty  being 
once  houted  in  any  place  whatsoever,  no  person  or  persons  could  attempt  to 
take  it  doom  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger'    The 
representative  of  the  Duke  had  withdrawn  to  Modena  with  most  of  the 
troops ;  the  principal  magistrates  had  concealed  themselves ;  the  senate 
akme  remained,  composed  of  the  patricians,  and  they  took  up  provi- 
sionally the  reins  of  government. 

'*  The  revolution  oif  Reggio  was  indeed  promoted  by  the  French,  with 
all  those  wonted  arts  by  means  of  which  they  overthrew  so  many  of  the 
old  governments,  and  without  any  support  from  the  upper  classes  of  the 
nation.  The  minds  of  the  people,  meanwhile,  were  lukewarm  and  waver- 
ing, and  the  love  of  liberty,  far  from  being  active,  was  scarcely  developed, 
and  in  Northern  Italy  did  not  indeed  manilest  itself  till  some  years  later, 
when  the  Republic  was  i^in  verging  towards  monarchy,  and  when  it 
bcfsune  more  obnoxious  to  the  new  rulers,  than  it  bad  been  to  their  pie« 
cagaan:*^OsserDaxkme  Critiche,  pp.  16,  18,  20. 

We  hsre  said  that  we  fully  believe  Count  Paradisi's  account  of 
the  whole  of  diia  transaction  at  Reggio,  from  his  being  an  ocular 
witness  and  one  of  the  principal  idiabitants  of  the  town,  and  also 
from  his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  of  which  he  gave 
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abundant  proofs  during  the  following  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  when 
employed  in  some  of  the  first  offices  ;*  but  we  are  above  all  dis*- 

fosed  to  trust  him  on  account  of  the  moral  evidence  attached  to 
is  circumstantial  statement,  so  perfectly  consonant  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  French  policy  throughout  Italy,  during  all  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  during  those  years  of 
confusion  and  calamity. 

With  regard  to  the  views  of  Italian  patriots  at  this  time,  we  are 
told,  by  Mr.  Botta,  that 

**  the  greater  number  wished  for  a  republic,  in  which  the  patrician 
authority  should  act  as  a  check  to  popular  power,  a  forin  of  government 
the  most  ancient  and  natural  to  Italy,  where  the  patrician  order  was 
t<>tally  different  from  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  middle  ages,  the  former 
being  consistent  with  civil,  though  not  with  political  equality,  whilst 
feudal  nobility  can  only  exist  on  the  ruin  of  both.    As  for  the  vulgar 
cry  of  indiscriminate  equality,  all  men  of  sense  heard  it  with  contempt, 
as  they  well  knew  that  in  a  country  like  Italy,  democracy  could  not  exist 
without  the  assistance  of  soldiers  and  of  unsparing  tribunals,  of  wbich 
France  had  had  lamentable  experience.     They  also  knew  that  whoever 
by  means  of  wealth,  knowledge,  or  superior  talents,  has  acquired  an 
influence  over  his  fellow-creatures,  becomes  thereby  de  facto,  in  spite 
of  all  the  clamours'  of  democrats,  a  patrician.     This  patrician  order,  or 
aristocracy,  if  properly  organized,  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  society; 
If  opposed  or  left  to  chance,  it  can  only  disturb  it.     We  must  arrange 
society  according  to  the  natural  and  instinctive  sentiments  of  man,  not 
after  the  geometrical  principles  of  the  French  lawgivers,  who  have  been 
always  careless  of  human  afiections  and  passions,  and  therefore  always 
wrong  in  their  calculations.     The  Italians  required  a  patrician  order  for 
the  stability  of  the  commonwealth,  a  popular  representation  in  order  to 
preserve  civil  equality,  and  both  for  the  attainment  of  national  liberty. 
To  these  desirable  arrangements  were  opposed  the  overbearing  military 
forces,  both  French  and  Austrians — the  absurd  caprice  of  the  Pari- 
sian legislators,  wishing  to  introduce  every  where  their  new  form  of 
government,  and  the  will  of  Bonaparte,  the  enemy  of  liberty,  the  friend 
of  absolute  power,  the  admirer  of  feudal  nobility,  and  the  hater  of  patri- 
cian aristocracy ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  farther  opposition  raised  by 
servile  Italians,  aping  ultra-montane  fashions,  and  infatuated  with  the 
nfaniaof  geometrical  politics.'* — Book  viii. 

Now  we  would  ask  Mr.  Botta,  how  was  it  possible  with  such 
formidable  obstacles  to  realize  his  beautifully  sketched  plan  of 
Italian  union  and  emancipation?  Was  such  a  plan  any  thing 
-more  than  the  dream  of  a  few  imaginative  and  sanguine  men,  un* 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  in  the  history  of  a  country,  in  ai  record 
of  facts,  not  of  wild  conceptions  ?  Botta  often  and  justly  compas- 
sionates the  weakness  of  those  Utopians,  as  he  calls,  them,  v^^ 

*  This  excellent  and  accomplished  nobleman  died  last  Aagost,  in  his  native  town  Vf 
Reggio,  regretted  by  all  mho  knew  lihn. 
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looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  golden  age  of  Arcadian  sim^ 
plicity  would  arise  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  their  country  was 
transformed;  but  does  he  not  expose  himself  to  be  classed  among 
such  dreamers,  when  he  entertains  his  readers  with  a  detail  of 
those  vague  schemes;  of  which,  according  to  his  own  demonstra- 
tion in  other  places,  the  execution  was  utterly  hopeless?  What 
could  Italy  effect,  divided,  indolent,  spiritless,  and  between  such 
colossal  powers  as  France  and  Austria?  And  what  did  the  mass, 
the  immense  majority  of  Italians  know  or  care  about  patrician 
order,  social  equality,  and  popular  representation,  words  of  which 
few  among  them  now  understand  the  sense,  even  after  thirty  years 
political  training? 

We  are  told  indeed  by  our  historian,  that  after  the  first  shock 
of  the  French  invasion  had  subsided,  and  when  the  probability 
that  the  Austrians  would  return  became  more  distant,  men  of 
discernment  began  to  consider  what  were  the  best  means  of  op- 
posing the  foreign  military  despotism  by  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Persons  of  influence  in  all  ranks  of  society,  churchmen 
and  laymen,  patricians  and  plebeians  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  the  union  and  absolute  independence  of  Italy,  a  brilliant 
phantom,  of  which,  through  ages  of  humiliation  and  impotence, 
the  light  has  never  entirely  faded  away.*  The  French  called  this 
party  the  black  league,  and  our  author  says  that 

*'  they  feared  it  more  than  they  did  the  Austrians  or  the  old  royalists. 
This  was  not  so  much  a  formal  association  as  a  general  sympathetic  feel- 
ing, an  unfVersal  impulse  which  had  spread  over  the  country,  and  in 
which  individuals  participated  who  were  averse  to  republican  ideas,  men 
iwho  disliked  the  French  as  well  as  the  Austrians,  but  who  all  wished  for 
the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  foreign  thraldom.  The  princes  might  have 
favoured  this  impulse  bad  they  been  capable  of  appreciating  it,  bnt  they 
unfortunately  feared  liberty  more  than  they  loved  independence,  while 
the  people,  on  the  other  band,  loved  the  independence  of  their  country 
more  than  political  liberty.** — Book  viii. 

This  is  up  to  the  present  day  the  secret  of  Italian  politics. 

''Had  there  been  a  prince,**  says  Botta,  ''in  character  like  Lorenzo^ 
Castruccio,  or  Delia  Rovere,  had  he  seconded  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  had  he  unfurled  a  national  banner  to  the  winds,  be  might  have 
fixed  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  perhaps  changed  that  of  Europe.  But 
t^ardinia  thought  only  of  acquiring  a  small  increase  of  French  or  Milan- 
ese territory,  Genoa  was  bent  on  commercial  interests,  Venice  was  sunk 
in  effeminate  indolence,  Rome  was  too  ecclesiastical,  Florence  too  selfish 
and  self- contented,  Naples  looked  only  to  an  accession  of  territory  in  the 

*  So  late  as  May,  1814*  when  Napoleon  was  at  Elba,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  bim 
hy  a  haiidfol  of  Italians  for  re-establishing  the  Roman  Kmpiref  concerning  which  sonic 
carkNis  detaUt  will  be  found  m  a  book  entitled  La-  ViriU  tur  la  Cent  Jourt,  printed  it 
^Brasiels  in  laf  5. 
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Oftrslwt  at  th^exffmat.oi  the  Pape;  wliikMilso,  a  pr^  tafaifigBenr 

and  without  a.  native  princet  could  only  follow^  but  not  commence  a  ge- 
neral movement/' 

In  the  tenth  book,  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  two  modea  of 
warfare,  Austrian  and  French,  old  and  new. 

^  In  Utile  more  than  one  year  Bonaparte  and  Massena^  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Genoese  territories,  had  conquered  all  the  No^ 
of  Italy,  and  penetrated  triumphantly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Austriaii 
territories.  Cool  intrepidity  was  the  leading  characteristic  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians,  impetuous  courage  on  that  of  the  French ,  the  former 
measured  the  country  foot  by  foot,  the  latter  overran  it  at  once ;  the 
Austrian  warfare  was  systematic ;  they  extended  their  lines  so  as  to  ad- 
vance on  all  points,  whilst  the  French  condensed  themselves  in  order  to 
break  through  the  enemy  and  interrupt  or  disorder  their  communication. 
The  Austrians  marched  with  all  their  baggage  and  supplies  along  with 
Ibem ;  the  French  advanced  unincumbered  vrith  any  thing  more  than 
their  arma  and  ammunition,  thus  moving  far  more  rapidly  than  their  an- 
ti^nists.  One  great  disadvantage  to  the  Austrian  generals  arose  haia 
their  usual  parsimony  in  paying  for  intelligence,  while  Bonaparte  la- 
vished money  to  obtain  information  from  all  quarters.  The  latter  acted 
with  almost  perfect  independence,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Directory,  while  the  Austrian  commanders  were  bound 
by  the  plans  and  orders  of  the  Council  at  Vienna,  slow  in  deliberating 
and  jealous  of  its  authority.  Bonaparte  made  several  mistakes,  which 
however  he  himself  perceived  and  corrected  with  astonishing  quicknesa 
and  boldness ;  while  the  blunders  of  the  Austrian  generals  disheartened 
^em  on  acooont  of  their  heavy  responsibility.'* 

In  the  spring  of  1797  Bonaparte  had  advanced  to  Clagenfurt, 
the  Archduke  Charles  retiring  before  him,  but  the  rear  of  the 
French  was  threatened  by  General  Laudon,  who  had  descended 
from  the  Tyrol,  and  advanced  into  the  plains  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Mmcio.  Bonaparte  placed  no  confidence  in  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  he  had  provoked  and  in- 
sulted in  every  possible  manner.  The  levies  from  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  threatened  Trieste  and  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 
Had  not  the  Venetian  Senate  been  so  deficient  in  resolution,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  in  perseverance,  Bonaparte  would  have 
been  completely  surrounded.  But  Venice  clung  to  her  neutral- 
ity, and  Bonaparte,  after  having  escaped  the  danger,  never  for* 
got  his  having  placed  himself,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  her  power. 
The  aame  circumstance  happened  between  Prussia  and  France 
during  the  war  of  Austerlitz,  when  the  former  met  with  similar 
treatment  for  the  part  which  she  had  played ;  for  men  of  Bonar 
parte's  stamp  never  fail  to  visit  their  own  errors  upon  those  who 
are  too  cautious  or  too  scrupulous  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
On  the  3l8t  March,  1797»  he  wrote  to  the  archduke  in  terms  of 
conciliation,  with  a  well-timed  eulogy  of  that  prince's  distill- 
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-giiished  merits  the  consequence  of  which  overtures  was  the  agree* 
ment  for  a  truce,  which  led  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Campo** 
.Formioy  where  Venice  was  rewarded  for  her  neutrality  by  being 
.made  the  peace-offering  between  the  two  parties. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  retrograde  course,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  arts  by  which  Venice  was  led  to  become  the  sacrifice, 
knd  which  are  still  more  nefarious  than  the  last  finishing  trans- 
faction.    The  senators,  through  cautious  selfishness,  timid  indo- 
lence, or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  had  adopted  from  the 
1>eginning  of  the  war  a  system  of  neutrality,  and  rejected  all  the 
invitations  of  the  allies.    The  French  themselves  had  praised  thi^ 
conduct,  and  in  the  language  of  the  times  had  called  the  Venetian 
-republic  the  Elder  Sister  of  the  French;    But  as  their  invading 
armies  approached  her  territories,  they  discovered  that  Venice 
vas  but  an  aristocracy,  and  even  complained  of  her  having  granted 
•the  rights  of  hospitality  to  the  fugitive  brother  of  Louis  XVI. 
Some  continental  territories  of  the  Venetian  republic  intervened 
l>etween  the  German  and  Italian  states  of  Austria,  and  when  the 
Austrian  General  Beaulieu,  driven  from  the  Milanese,  took  a 
position  on  the  Mincio>  supported  by  the  fortress  of  Mantua, 
Bonaparte,  in  order  to  expel  him  from  it,  began  to  make  attacks 
on  his  right,  threatening  to  cut  off  his  communications  with  the 
Tyrol.     With  this  view  he  entered  the  Venetian  province  of 
•Brescia,  and  pushed  his  advance  to  the  lake  of  Guarda.     He 
•himself  suddenly  entered  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  thence  issued  a 
|>roclamation,  stating  that  the  necessities  of  war  obliged  him  to 
pass  through  these  territories,  but  that  he  would  conduct  himself 
Bs  a  friend  of  die  republic>  and  always  respect  the  good  under- 
standing which  had  so  long  subsisted  betwixt  it  and  France. 
The  Austrian  general,  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  entering 
any  town  belonging  to  Venice,  hearing  of  this  encroachment  of 
Bonaparte,  which  endangered  his  rear,  sent  some  troops  to  take 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera^  which  was  guarded  oqly  by  invalids*. 
Thus  one  violation  of  neutrality  led  to  another.      Bonaparte, 
liowever,  taking    advantage    of  all    circumstances,  considered 
Jiimself  no  longer  bound  to  keep  any  measures,  and  from  that 
moment  French  and  Austrians  forced  tlieir  way  through  the 
country,  took  up  their  quarters,  and  occupied  the  towns,  as  they 
bad  before   done  in  the   states  of  Genoa.    Bonaparte  having 
passed  the  Mincio  at  Borghetto,  and  forced  Beaulieu  to  retire  to 
the  Tyrol,  took  and  garrisoned  Peschiera ;  afterwards  by  threats 
and  violence  he  effected  his  entrance,  on  the  1st  of  June,  into  the 
imj^rtant  fortress  of  Verona,  the  principal  city  of  the  Venetian 
.•nuunland.     Meantime  he  informed  the  Directory  that  he  coii!- 
jtinued  to  threaten  and  complain,  so  that»  to  avoid  greater  evils,  the 
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VcMftiaiit  supplied  mth  «  good  grace  every  diing  he  wurted  far 
the  army. 

^' If  your  object,*'  he  coattnues  in  tbe  same  letter,  **  is  to  drmw  five  or 
six  millions  from  Venice^  I  Imfe  fnraishtd  you  expressly  with  this  fm- 
Mace  for  a  mptare.  Yon  may  ask  Ihemfor  that  som  as  an  indeomity  for 
At  affiur  of  Peschiera,  and  for  the  battle  of  Boigbettp,  which  foUowad 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  you  have  ulterior  views,  I  think 
it  will  be  well  to  protract  this  argumeut,  and  wait  for  the  favonrable 
moment,  for  we  must  not  quarrel  with  every  body  at  once." 

What  follows  tbrqws  a  atill  stronger  light  on  the  merits  of  die 
case:-:— 

"  The  truth,*'  says  thi|  honourable  commander  to  his  eqnally  uprigbt 
employers,  "  the  truth  with  regard  to  Peschiera  is,  that  Bitmlim  Mhtim- 
fiuLf  Mcened  the  Veneiians;  he  asked  a  passage  for  fifty  meui  and  whaii 
the  soldiers  were  once  in,  they  took  possession  of  the  pUoe.'* 

•  Accordingly,  the  Directory,  upon  the  plea  Uiat  Venice  bad  A- 
lowed  the  Austrians  to  take  possession  of  Fesdiiera,  ordered  tiieir 
general  to  insist  on  the  Senate  giving  up  all  die  property,  ahipi^ 
and  monies  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  to  levy  ooiii> 
tributions  on  the  Venetian  territories;  in  short,  to  treat  this  once 
flattered  and  admired  republic  precisely  as  he  had  treated  the 
neutral  states  of  Genoa  and  Tuscany. 

In  the  following  campaign  between  tbe  Austrian  General 
Wurmser  and  Bonaparte,  the  unfortunate  Venetian  states  expe- 
rienced all  the  horrid  effects  of  their  unprotected  helpless  con- 
dition. Both  French  and  Imperialists,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, plundered,  burned,  violated,  and  murdered,  respecting  neither 
age,  sex,  rank,  nor  condition.  The  delightful  shores  of  the  Guarda 
lake,  tbe  rich  county  of  Verona,  the  populous  banks  of  the  Brenta 
were  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  The  towns  were  taken  and  retalten 
by  the  two  armies;  the  Austrians  plundered  Sal6  and  ViUanova, 
Ibey  entered  by  force  Brescia  and  Verona.  Meantime  the  French 
ravaged  tlie  banks  of  tbe  Adige,  pillaged  the  towns  of  Villafranca, 
Aroole,  Este,  and  Desenzano,  carried  off  the  cattle,  burned  tbe 
farms,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  abominations  in  private  booses, 
motiasteries  and  churches.  Such  Avas  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery, 
while  Bonaparte  contiuued  to  levy  contributions,  and  took  for- 
cible possession  of  the  citadels  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  as  he 
bad  done  before  at  Peschiera  and  Verona.  Finally,  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  senate  through  its  ambassador,  Quirini,  at  Paris, 
Rewbel,  one  of  tbe  Directors,  answered  by  complaining  "  that  the 
Venetians  did  not  like  the  French!" — book  viii. 

Still  these  horrors  might  possib^  admit  of -some  palliatioii, 
-and  one  might  plead  the  impossibility  of  restraining  the  soldiers 
snthe  midst  of  an  obstinate  vrar  in  wbich  two  arniies  diaputad 
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every  inch  of  the  gronnd  betwixt  them.  The  machinations,  how- 
ever, which  were  coolly  resorted  to  in  order  to  excite  revolt  in  the 
Venetian  provinces  against  the  senate,  and  thus  to  create  a  pre- 
tence for  mterfering  and  for  effecting  die  final  destruction  of  the 
republic,  are  veiy  different,  and  admit  of  no  defence  or  apology. 
A  revolutionary  committee,  composed  of  Italians  of  various 
states,  and  including  several  Frenchmen,  was  formed  at  Milan,  if 
not  by  the  desire,  at  least  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  French 
commanders,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  Venetian  subiects  to 
declare  themselves  independent.  They  succeeded  at  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  and  Crema,in  which  town  the  democrats,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  even  support  of  the  French  military,  already  through 
a  breach  of  neutrality  stationed  there,  arrested  the  magistrates, 
lowered  the  Venetian  ensigns,  and  proclaimed  their  independence. 
At  this  news  the  senators  of  Venice  at  last  awoke  from  their 
torpor;  they  sent  reinforcements  to  Verona,  they  gave  full  powers 
to  Count  degli  Emilj,  and  others,  to  arm  the  peasantry  already 
enraged  by  the  outrages  and  dilapidations  committed  by  the  fo- 
reign soldiers.  The  French  had  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Ve- 
rona, and  an  open  quarrel  between  their  troops  and  the.  Venetian 
reinforcements  became  inevitable.  The  people  sided  with  their 
old  governors,  and  on  the  17th  April,  1797,  a  dreadful  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  so  that  all  the  French  that  were  found  in  the 
streets  were  slain  by  the  mob.  A  Capuchin  monk  stood  in  the 
square  preaching  a  sermon  on  patriotism,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  national  feelings  and,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  against  the  op- 
pression of  foreign  invaders. 

**  No  alternative,"  be  exclaimed,  "  now  remained  to  the  Italians,  but 
to  rise  en  masse  against  those  insolent  foreigners ;  long  patience  and  re- 
monstrances had  proved  useless,  for,  if  they  complained,  they  were  taxed 
with  rebellion,  and  if  they  remained  silent,  they  were  accused  of  conspi- 
racy. The  aggressors  had  the  insolence  to  accuse  the  Italians  of  trea- 
chery, and  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  as  if  it  were  not  infinitely 
aaore  base  in  the  former  to  use  fire-arms  against  the  weak  and  the  ua- 
pfotected,  than  in  the  latter  to  resort  to  knives  and  daggers  as  the  last 
lesource  of  despair.  Behold  Genoa  invaded  in  spite  of  her  long  suffe- 
rance, Leghorn  plundered  against  the  rights  of  neutrality!  Look  at 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  goaded  on  to  sedition  against  our  govern- 
ment. Now  that  the  people  of  Verona  had  taken  up  arms  to  drive  away 
the  invaders,  let  them  be  prompt  and  resolute  in  action,  thus  setting  a 
generous  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Only  let  the  French  be  driven 
away,  and  no  other  barbarians  will  dare  to  tread  on  our  soil.  They 
thall  all  be  put  to  flight,"  &c.  &c.— book  x. 

But  this  ebullition  of  popular  fury  could  only  lead  to  an  unfor- 
tunate result.  Vifctor  and  Kilmaine  marched  rapidly  upon  Ve- 
mna ;  the  people  fought  desperately  for  several  days,  but  were  tit 
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last  overcome  by  numbers  and  discipline.  The  French  obtainecL 
entire  possession  of  the  place.  Then  came  all  the  horrors  of 
retaliation.  The'  city  was  laid  under  heavy  contributions ;  the 
monti  di  pieta,  the  national  property,  and  many  private  house» 
were  plundered ;  the  Counts  Emilj,  Valenza,  and  Veriti,  the  Ca* 
puchin  orator,  and  others,  were  put  to  death ;  the  country  all 
around  was  pillaged  and  devastated.  General  Augereau  himself 
remonstrated  against  these  atrocities,  but  Bonaparte  only  an- 
swered by  fresh  abuse  of  the  Venetian  senate,  indeed  he  had 
already  in  the  beginning  of  April,  previous  to  the  insurrection  oC 
Verona,  made  an  offer  at  Sudenbourg  to  the  Austrian  plenipo* 
tentiaries  of  the  best  part  of  the  Venetian  territories  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  loss  of  Lombardy.  But  'why  then,  it  will  be  asked, 
incite  at  the  same  time  the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia  to 
rebellion  ?  '*  Because  the  Austrian  government  would  feel  less 
repugnance  at  receiving  them  after  they  had  revolted  against  their 
own  ancient  government,  than  in  taking  them  from  the  senate, 
which  had  never  given  Austria  any  offence."  Similar  principles 
induced  Bonaparte  shortly  afterwards  to  subvert  the  Venetiaa 
aristocracy,  and  to  establish  there  a  municipal  republic^  After  this 
was  effected,  he  signified  to  the  democrats,  that  in  compliance 
witli  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  French  troops  were  to  eva- 
cuate the  Venetian  territories,  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  tell 
d'Angelis,  the  commissioner  at  Verona,  who  upbraided  him  for 
having  sold  them  to  Austria,  that  the  malcontents  might  defend 
themselves  if  they  chose.  "  Restore  us  the  arms  thou  hast  taken 
from  us,  traitor,  and  we  shall  defend  ourselves,"  was  the  answer 
of  d'Angelis.  To  his  dupe  Villetard,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  the  revolution,  believing,  simple  man,  that  the  General 
would  support  the  independence  of  Venice,  and  who  now,  ashamed 
of  the  part  he  had  been  acting,  remonstrated  in  an  indignant  and 
energetic  letter,  Bonaparte  very  coolly  answered,  **  that  die 
French  republic  did  not  make  war  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
was  not  bound  to  endanger  its  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mad 
partizans  of  an  universal  republic."  But  why  thus  disunite  the 
Venetians  and  destroy  their  ancient  government,  why  should  they 
be  thus  enfeebled,  disgraced,  plundered,  disarmed,  and  left  as  it 
were  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  way  of  the  Austrian  armies? 
"  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  Republic  consented 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should  possess  Venice."  What 
pitiful  equivocation ! 

Here  our  author  is  at  variance  with  the  French  Count  Daru» 
the  author  of  the  excellent  History  of  Venice.  The  whole 
dispute,  however,  happens  to  turn  upon  the  single  question, 
ivhether  Bonaparte  or  the  Venetian  senate  first  broke  the  neu- 
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trality  by  absolute  hostilities?  Daru  states  that  the  senate  took 
hostile  measures^  that  is  to  say  measures  of  defence  for  their  OMrn 
capital,  previous  to  Bonaparte's  tlireatening  the  subversion  of 
the  republic.  Botta,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Bonaparte's  threats  to  tlie  Provveditor  Foscarini  at 
!Peschiera  on  the  3 1st  May,  1796,  that  the  senate  assembled  on 
the  1st  June,  and  on  the  2d  carried  into  effect  the  said  measures. 

But  how  is  it  possible/'  says  the  French  critic  triumphantly, 

that  the  senate  could  in  one  day  receive  Foscarini's  communi- 
cations from  Peschiera,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  they  had  hostile  intentions  against  the  French 
even  before  Bonaparte  threatened  them." 

The  facts,  however,  are  as  follows.  Bonaparte  took  forcible 
possession  of  Brescia,  a  town  belonging  to  Venice,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Beaulieu  suddenly  seized  Peschiera,  which 
was  soon  retaken  by  the  French,  and  it  was  there  on  the  21st  of 
May,  that  Bonaparte  complained  to  Foscarini  of  that  fortress 
(Peschiera)  having  been  occupied,  and  summarily  demanded  full 
power  over  Verona,  the  second  city  of  the  republic.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  pretences  was  that  the  Count  de  Lille  (Louis  XVIIL) 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  city  some  time  before,  although  the  Ve- 
netian senate  had  ordered  him  away,  in  base  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Directory.  Consequently  the  French  were  allowed 
to  enter  Verona  and  take  possession  of  the  fortifications,  after 
which  time  the  states  of  Venice  were  open  to  both  French  and 
^ustrians,  without  any  manifesto  or  proclamation  either  of  war  or 
friendship.  Bonaparte  next  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Bergamo.  The  Venetian  senate  then  endeavoured  at  all  events 
to  save  the  capital,  explaining,  however,  to  Lallemand  the  French 
ambassador,  tlie  object  of  their  preparations,  which  appeared  to 
satisfy  not  only  that  minister  but  the  Directory,  for  he  continued 
to  hold  his  place  at  Venice  till  the  final  catastrophe  of  that  re* 
public,  which  occurred  a  twelve-month  after. 

That  Bonaparte  and  the  Directory  had  both  cherished  for  a 
long  while  the  plan  of  indemnifying  Austria  at  the  expense  of 
Venice,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  complaints  were  like  those 
of  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  it  would  be  an.  insult  to  common 
sense  to  argue  any  farther  on  this  point.  Though  the  Venetians 
were  now  sunk  and  debased,  and  had  lost  all  their  ancient  spirit, 
still  this  atfords  no  excuse  for  the  treatment  they  met  with.  But 
even  supposing  the  senate  to  have  furnished  a  pretence  for  ag- 
gression, what  palliation  can  be  suggested  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  were  encouraged,  and  indeed  obliged,  to  rise  against 
their  patricians,  and  adopt  a  democratic  form  of  government,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  given  up  to  the  absolute  sway  of  Aus-. 
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tria?  The  whole  is  such  a  compound  of  villainy*  treachery,  and 
subterfuge,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  \irith  common  temper* 
It  was  a  transaction  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  but  atrocious  on 
the  side  of  those  who  played  with  their  words  and  promises  as 
well  as  with  the  properties  and  lives  of  an  unoffending  and  confid- 
ing people. 

Before  the  French  left  Venice  they  plundered  the  arsenal  and 
the  public  stores,  brought  away  some  of  the  war-ships,  sunk  or 
broke  up  the  others,  burnt  the  Bucentaur  for  the  sake  of  takii^ 
the  gold  out  of  it,  and  then  left  the  city  desolate  to  the  wondering 
Austrians. 

'*  There  was  ooe  senator,  the  well-known  Pesaro,  who  bad  oonslantl]^ 
but  in  vain,  warned  his  countrymen  to  distrust  France,  and  who  on  the 
last  day  of  the  senate*s  existence  had,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed^ 
*  I  see  now  that  all  is  over  with  my  poor  country;  but  to  a  brave  man 
every  land  is  a  home !' "  "  This  identical  Pesaro,  *  adds  Botta,  "  I  grieve 
for  his  fame,  now  received  the  oaths  of  the  Venetians  in  the  character  of 
Austrian  commissioner.*' 

.  The  whole  catastrophe  is  contained  and  amply  detailed  in  di« 
tenth  and  twelfth  books  of  this  history. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  this  nefarious  transaction,  because 
it  displays  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  and 
the  Directory.  A  similar  system  was  pursued  with  regard  fo  Ge« 
noa  and  Piedmont,  which  were  both  on  terms  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  France.  After  an  insurrection  in  the  Genoese 
capital  openly  excited  by  the  French  and  their  partisans,  the 
government  was  modelled  a  la  Franfaise,  and  a  ransom  paid 
to  those  beneficent  protectors.  As  for  Piedmont,  its  fate  was 
protracted  a  little  longer.  Bonaparte  was  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  house  of  Savoy;  indeed  he  showed  himself  in  general 
more  lenient  towards  monarchs  than  republics;  but  after  his 
departure  from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  be^an  to  tor- 
ment the  Piedmontese  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  patiently  the  long  tale  of  insults,  provocations  and  arti- 
fices with  which  they  harassed  that  unfortunate  country.  It 
required  all  the  religious  endurance  of  King  Charles  Emanuel, 
and  all  the  cool  moderation  of  his  minister  Count  Priocca,  to 
bear  with  such  treatment  for  two  years,  without  resorting  to  some 
act  of  despair.  Our  historian  is  evidently  au  fait  to  the  cabinet 
transactions  of  the  court  of  Turin  at  that  time,  and  his  feelings 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Piedmontese.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  that  while  the  French  Directory  called  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia their  friend,  and  retained  possession  of  his  principal  fortresses,— -- 
while,  moreover,  their  troops  went  and  came  through  Piedmont^ 
5upplied  at  the  expense  of  that  country,  the  king  being  in  f|iQ( 
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die  btnUc  subject  of  the  Freach  govermnent, — th^  a^nts  of  the 
letter  atlowed»  if  they  did  not  encourage,  parties  of  Piedmontese 
detaocrats  to  form,  recruit  and  arm  themselves  in  the  territories 
of  the  Cisalpine  and  Genoese  republics,  and  invade  repeatedly 
the  estates  of  their  sovereign;  moreover,  when  the  leaders  of  these 
insurgents  were  taken,  tried,  and  executed,  the  French  agents 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  them,  and  abandoned  theni  to  their 
tee;  after  which  they  denounced  the  king  of  Sardinia  as  an 
enem^  to  the  republic,  while  Ginguen^,  the  Parisian  ambassador 
at  Turing  demanded  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners.  We 
must  not  forget  the  complaints  of  Priocca  to  the  republican 
agent. 

''  If  we  must  indeed  oeaee  to  be  a  power,  if  such  is  the  will  of  Fate, 
let  the  French  nation  fulfil  our  destiny ;  but  let  us  not  thus  be  threat- 
ened, insulted  and  attacked  by  our  own  subjects ;  let  us  not  see  ourselves 
die  ^wly,  and  as  it  were  by  our  own  hands." 

.  The  whole  of  the  fifteenth  book  is  full  of  melancholy  de* 
tails.  The  duplicity  of  the  Directory, — the  inexperience,  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  Ginguen6,  — the  strong  judgment  and  dig* 
nified  behaviour  of  the  Piedmontese  minister,  under  the  most 
critical  circumstances, — the  insolence  of  the  French  military, 
tbeir  intrigues,  barefaced  insults,  and  extortion, — the  delusion  of 
their  Italian  partizans, — the  unshaken  fidelity  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese population  to  their  government, — the  sincerity  and  calm 
affiction  of  the  king,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  country, —  all 
these  together  form  a  picture  of  the  deepest  interest.  And  yet 
6inguen6*  was  an  unwilling,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  an  uncon« 
scions  instrument  of  the  Directorial  duplicity.  Thus,  at  least» 
Botta  avers  in  his  favour — 

^'  Glnguen^  was  a  man  of  probity,  not  merely  apparent,  which  might 
bave  been  only  hypocrisy,  bat  of  tnie,  unaffected,  and  austere  integrity; 
his  disposition  was  bqievolent,  and  his  most  cherished  philosophical 
tenets  were  those  of  genuine  philanthropy.  He  was  well  versed  in  lite- 
rature j  {or  instead  of  the  superficial  smattering  which  is  generally  fbnnd 
among  the  frequenters  of  gay  society,  he  might  boast  of  profound  literaiy 
)Lnowledge ;  indeed  no  good  quality  would  have  been  Wanting  in  his 
character,  had  be  lived  in  less  disastrous  times,  and  in  a  less  (Jbreuzied 
age.  But  by  these  times  he  was  deceived,  like  many  other  upright  and 
sincere  men,  who  looked  on  the  mere  outside  of  affairs  without  pene- 
trating substantially.  Ginguen6  was  a  lover  of  genuine  and  virtuous 
Hberty ;  hot  he  erred  in  placing  its  existence  where  it  was  not,  and  as, 
among  other  attributes,  he  had  an  ardent  imagination,  with  great  tenacity 
ef  opinion,  he  penisted  in  his  error,  mistaking  obstinacy  (or  Isnidable 
neneverance.  He  was  sincere  in  his  delusion,  but  this  delusion  made 
nim  act  in  a  reprehensible  manner  towisrds.the  Piedmontese  govern* 

*  A«th«r  of  tb«  Litcrsr^  History  of  Italy. 
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ment ;  and  I,  who  was  bb  hkxid,  snd  praad  of  his  (riendsliipy  caniwi,  awl 
will  Doty  abstain  fjtMn  reporting  his  diplomatic  conduct,  not  as  a  friendf 
but  a  faithful  historian.  I  can  firmly  say»  however,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Piedmontese  embassy,  Ginguenc*s  conduct  was  always 
such  as  to  render  him  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  men  who  have 
done  honour  to  our  age.*' 

Another  of  the  French  literati,  M.  Garat,  was  sent  by  the  Di- 
rectory as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  with  a  view  la 
keep  him  in  check,  partly  by  fair  means  and  partly  by  threats* 
This  deputy,  a  man  of  peaceful  and  mild  disposition,  was  never- 
theless imbued  with  the  Utopian  reveries  of  that  period,  and 
unaffectedly  believed  that  the  revolutionary  changes  were  to  be 
universal,  and  to  produce  at  last  a  sort  of  glorious  and  happy 
millennium*  A  man  of  this  stamp  was  little  adapted  for  the  court 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Caroline.  Accordingly,  when  in- 
troduced at  their  court,  he  spoke  of  peace  and  mendship  aa 
liberal  boons  of  the  Directory,— of  independence  and  liberty  as 
gifts  which  the  French  Republic  had  imparted  to  other  nations 
amid  the  thunderbolts  of  conquest, — of  that  extreme  moderation 
with  which,  of  their  own  accord,  they  had  placed  boundaries  to 
the  valour  of  their  soldiers, — he  complimented  King  Ferdinand 
as  an  honourable  and  virtuous  ruler,  but  stigmatized  the  English 
nation  as  slavish  at  home  and  tyrannical  abroad.  France,  of 
course,  he  described  as  free  and  happy  within  herself,  lenient  and 
considerate  in  her  conduct  towards  odiers;  the  Republic  was  all* 
powerful  by  the  spirit  of  liberty — wise  through  lessons  of  adver^- 
sity.  He  concluded  at  last  by  reading  Ferdinand  a  lecture  on 
philanthropy  and  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  especially  those  who, 
like  him,  were  "  called  to  wield  the  sceptre  over  regions  filled 
with  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  the 
memories  of  the  sages  and  the  great  of  olden  times."  Ferdinand, 
unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Lyceums,  listened  in  astonish- 
ment, and  looked  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  rhapsody,  as  if 
happy  to  escape  from  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  the  repub- 
lican envoy. 

At  last  the  seeds  sown  by  the  Directory,  and  their  agents,  began 
to  produce  corresponding  fruits;— all  the  Italian  governments 
were  overturned,  the  sovereigns  exiled,  the  ancient  republics  de- 
stroyed, the  pope  a  prisoner,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1 799,  the 
country  was  parcelled  out  into  democracies.  But  the  new  go-i 
vernments  had  no  foundation — they  were  built  ou  sand — and 
the  tempest  that  broke  out  again  from  the  North  overturned  them 
in  one  short  season.  By  the  campaign  even  of  that  year,  1799, 
the.  French  were  driven  away  from  every  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
tide  of  war  was  roiled  back  to  the  Var,  and  the  frontiers  of 
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Fiance.  Sowarrow  reconquered  Lombardy,  Piedmont^  and  Tus- 
cany; and  retook  all  the  fortresses  which  had  cost  die  French  so 
much  blood.  By  the  flattery  of  the  Italians,  Bonaparte  had  been 
styled  *'  Jupiter/' — now  Suwarrow  was  nominated  "  Cynis.^ 
Catholic  archbishops  received  in  their  cathedrals  the  schismatic 
Russian  warrior;  and  prints  were  distributed  at  Turin,  in  which 
Austria,  Russia  and  Turkey  were  impiously  represented  with 
the  symbolic  attributes  of  the  Trinity.  The  confusion  of  the 
unfortunate  Itolians  was  extreme;  beset  and  tormented  by  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  Russians  and  Turks,  besides  insurgents  from 
every  quarter  in  the  Peninsula,  some  shouting  for  the  Emperor, 
some  for  the  King,  and  others  for  Religion,  die  Pope,  and  the 
blessed  Virgin,  hunting  >down  Jacobins,  but  all  living  at  discretion 
in  a  land  already  exhausted  by  four  years'  previous  war  and 
plunder,  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  the  country  could  bear  all 
(his,  without  being  reduced  to  a  desert. 

But  if  the  north  of  Italy  was  thus  persecuted,  affairs  were,  if 
possible,  worse  in  the  South.  Naples  surpassed,  as  it  has  al- 
ways done,  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  in  tragic  horrors.  The 
mournful  events  in  that  kingdom  are  well  known ;  they  have  been 
related  by  many  authors;  yet  Botta  has  thrown  upon  his  Narra- 
tive (Book  XVIII.)  a  colour  of  novelty,  by  the  dramatic  s^le  in 
which  he  has  brought  out  that  catastrophe. 

Among  the  many  striking  episodes  in  that  description  is  the 
death  of  the  Italian  General  L^ihoz,  a  man  of  tried  valour  and 
abilities,  but  of  a  restless  intriguing  character,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  Laharpe  and  Latour,  and  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments in  revolutionizing  Italy.  Afterwards,  weary  of  the  miseries 
that  were  inflicted  on  his  country,  indignant  at  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Directory,  he  took  part 
against  France.  He  was  now  heading  the  insurrectionary  bands 
of  the  Adriatic  provinces,  in  concert  with  the  Austrians,  against 
the  French  garrison  of  Ancona,  and  against  his  own  former  com- 
panions, when  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie  by  one  of 
his  own  countrymen.  He  died  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters  at 
Varano,  protesting  to  the  last  his  warm  love  for  his  countiy, 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  foreigners,  by  assisting 
the  Austrians  to  drive  away  the  French,  as  he  had  formerly  aided 
the  latter  to  expel  the  Austrians.  But  this  was  a  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolution,  dictated  less  by  cool  judgment  than  by  rancour 
and  disappointment.  The  sentiments  of  Lahoz,  however,  have 
been  common  to  many  of  his  countrymen,  who,  with  their  minds 
distracted  by  theories,  and  unassisted  by  principle,  were  tossed 
amid  the  stormy  elements  of  discern],  like  sailors  on  a  wreck, 
without  compass  or  rudder,  and  did  not  discover  their  .enrors  tiH 
it  was  too  late. 
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Venetian  dependencies  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adnata* 
There  we  find  ourselves  among  acknowledged  barbarians^  who«e 
deeds*  however  ferocious,  are  hardly  more  destructive  than  those 
of  the  civilized  French  and  Italians.  Ali  Pacha,  of  horrible 
memory,  availing  himself  of  die  downfal  of  the  Fr^ich  power  in 
Italy,  led  his  wild  barbarian  hordes  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Ae 
districts  lately  possessed  by  Venice  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  of 
which  the  former  had  possessed  themselves  contrary  to  the  rights 
pf  nations.  Under  the  command  of  General  Lasalcette,  they  had 
entrenched  themselves  at  Nicopolis,  having  with  them  some 
Suliotes  and  Prevezans.  The  armed  multitudes  of  Ali  pene* 
trated*  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  opposition,  into  the  Freo<A 
camp ;  and  then  a  conflict  or  massacre  began,  which  ended  in 
^  slaughter  of  most  of  the  defenders.  A  detachment,  which  had 
been  left  at  Preveza,  being  surprized  by  the  Albanians,  met  with 
Ae  same  fate.  Lasalcette,  and  a  few  of  his  companions,  were 
taken  to  Ali'st  camp.  There  the  orgies  of  cruelty,  for  which  that 
monster  was  celebrated,  began  afresh.  He  gave  orders  that  the 
Prevezans  should  be  tortured  in  presence  of  the  French  prisoners, 
whom  he  obliged  by  threats  and  blows  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
^alping  his  murdered  victims.  The  remaining  population  of 
the  fated  Preveza  were  carried  to  the  island  of  Salagora,  there 
to  be  butchered  indiscriminately.  The  French  prisoners  were 
taken  by  land  to  Janina,  and  then  by  a  long  and  inhospitable 
foute*  tormented  all  the  way  by  merciless  barbarians,  they  at  last 
reached  Constantinople,  where  their  chiefs  were  shut  up  in  die 
seven  towers>  while  the  subalterns  and  men  were  sent  on  board 
thegallies.— £o^^a,  B.  xvii. 

Trie  eighteenth  century  closed  with  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
which  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe,  and  the  establisk- 
ment  of  Bonaparte's  power  over  Italy.  New  methods  we/e  now 
adopted  by  the  conqueror;  every  purpose  had  been  fulfilled^  and 
the  current  of  affairs  seemed  to  How  on  smoothly  and  gently, 
with  no  farther  bloodshed,  and  few  measures  of  rigour;  both  vic- 
tors and  vanquished  were  alike  tired  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  The 
French  generals  lived  at  the  Italian  capitals  in  princely  style, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  amid  festivals,  banquets,  and  aristocratic 
splendour.  The  poor  republicans  were  forgotten,  or  despised, 
and  driven  from  place  to  place.  The  people  were  still  oppressed 
by  taxes  and  contributions,  to  support  both  the  French  military 
and  their  own  ephemeral  governments,  to  enrich  generals^  com* 
missaries,  residents*  and  contracton.  Yet  at  least  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending  part  of  the  comnuinity,  with  their  properties^ 
W^Tt  comparaivody  safe  and  unmolested. 
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In  drawing  ^Bonfiparte's  twofold  diaracter  as  9  nrilitary  and 
civil  ruler,  Botta  ha9  touched  and  retouched  the  portrait  so  often, 
jis  to  render  it  almost  a  complete  riddle.  At  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  1796,  we  find  this  extraordinary  personage,  hj 
his  neglect  at  Montenotte,  endangering  the  whole  fortunes  of  th^ 
Frendii  army;  and  the  success  of  that  day  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  fate  of  a  subordinate  officer,  Rampon.  Yel 
a  few  pages  after,  Botta,  describing  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
Milan,  ojbserves,  that  "  this  young  soldier  of  fortune,  the  youngest 
indeed  of  all  the  generals,  and  whose  name  a  month  before  was 
hardly  known  to  the  world,  soon  proved  his  superiority,  and  as- 
sumed an  ascendancy  over  them  all,  appearing  rather  like  a  com-v 
manding  officer  among  subalterns,  than  a  leading  character  among 
persons  of  his  own  rank.""*^  Having  passed  this  euiogium,  how* 
ever,  after  praising  Bonaparte's  sagacity^  skill,  and  foiesi^hf^ 
distinguishing  him  as  a  man  who  left  no  plan  ok  undertaking  un-* 
perfect,  our  historian  represents  the  same  individual,  a  few  fla^ 
after,  as  perplexed,  hesitating,  and  even  pusillanimous  at  Castig* 
lione^  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augereau's  presence  of  mind» 
he  would  have  withdrawn  to  tlie  Po,  and  thus  forfeited  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  campaign.^  Some  pages  further  on,  we  find  that 
he  *'  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  thwarted  from  liis  purpose 
by  an  untoward  accident;"  moreover,  that  *'  his  comprehensive 
mind  and  active  disposition  were  such,  that  whilst  occupied  witib 
enterprises  of  the  greatest  importance,  he  did  not  neglect  at  the 
same  time  any  point  of  minor  consequence."  At  Lonato,  on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  act  almost  at  random,  without  any  pre* 
concerted  plan,  and  '*  rather  as  if  impelled  by  fortune,  than  ex* 
hibiting  his  sway  over  its  caprices."  After  the  fight  of  Caldiero» 
he  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  a  most  melancholy  ac- 
count of  his  situation,  yet  '*  although  he  bad  lost  confidence,  his 
judgment  remained  unclouded,  and  taking  advantage  of  Austrian 
slowness,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  and  double  passage  of  the  Adi^» 
he  fell  all  at  onee  on  the  enemy's  camp  at  Villanova,  thus  regain^ 
ing  his  ascendancy.  This  was  the  movement  of  a  great  master/ 
than  which  history  affords  few  instances  more  splendid.'^  The 
manoeuvre  here  mentioned  led  soon  after  to  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Areola,  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  Bonaparte 
repeatedly,  though  hopelessly,  endeavoured  to  force  the  passage 
of  a  bridge,  each  time  sustaining  a  tremendous  loss,  althoa^ 
there  were  two  other  roads  by  which  he  might  have  overcome  dbe 
difficulty,  and  he  found  himself  at  last  thrown  back  almost  alone 
into  a  marsh,  from  whence  he  was  extricated  by  Belliard,  witbr 
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the  help  of  a  Venetian  soldier;  nor  was  it  till  the  third  day  that 
he  effected  his  purpose  by  turning  the  position  of  the  Austrians. 

These  and  other  contradictory  statements  regarding  Bona- 
parte's military  talents  are  sufficiently  perplexing,  nor  is  the  diffi- 
culty cleared  away  by  Mr.  Botta's  truism^  that  **  error  is  the 
common  attribute  of  man/'  followed  by  his  odd  assertion,  that 
*'  although  Bonaparte  has  often  erred  in  hfs  military  opera- 
tions, this  need  not  detract  from  his  character  as  one  of  the 
freatest  captains  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world .'' 
[ad  Mr.  B.  confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  successes 
and  reverses,  the  reader  would  have  tried  to  form  his  own  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  the  historian,  by  at- 
tempting to  sum  up  evidence  and  pronounce  Judgment,  becomes 
so  involved  and  enigmatical,  that  we  are  at  last  altogether  con- 
fused and  disappointed. 

Bonaparte's  military  talents  were,  in  truth,  blended  with  a 
peevish  obstinacy,  which  he  mistook  for  firmness,  and  a  wanton 
disregard  of  difficulties,  proceeding  in  some  degree  from  a  defi- 
ciency in  moral  principle.  The  higher  he  rose  in  power  the 
more  intractable  ne  became,  and,  through  this  stubbornness,  he 
brought  upon  himself  his  final  ruin.  But  at  the  period  of  these 
Italian  campaigns  his  reputation  was  yet  to  make;  he  was  not 
seated  on  a  throne,  nor  had  at  his  disposal  the  whole  population 
of  an  empire*,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  husband  his  re- 
sources, and  be  cautious  in  his  operations,  while  he  was  not 
above  trying  to  repair  the  errors  he  committed,  which  he  did 
generally  with  the  fullest  success. 

During  his  government  as  First  Consul,  we  are  told  that  he 

*'  exiled  the  turbulent  promoters  of  outrage  and  faction,  recalled  the 
emigrants,  restored  order  in  the  exchequer,  enforced  obedience  to  the 
laws  both  by  the  magistrates  and  people,  established  strict  discipline  in 
the  army,  encouraged  literature  and  science,  re>opeued  the  University  of 
Pavia,  and  appointed  men  of  learning  and  character  to  be  professors.  He 
advised  the  Genoese,  through  his  minister  Dejean,  to  be  guided  by  expe- 
rience $  to  lay  aside  abstract  theories,  which  often  lead  to  dangerous  re- 
sults and  scatter  the  seeds  of  future  revolutions.  In  less  than  a  year. 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  bad  tranquillized  France,  reconquered 
Italy,  and  made  treaties  with  all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe.  * 

But  let  us  now  consider  how  he  acted  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
Republic  in  particular,  of  which  he  had  appointed  himself  pvesi- 
dent,  although  he  resided  at  Paris,  engrossed  by  vast  designs, 
leaving  the  former  country  to  rest  under  the  management  of  the 
well-meaning,  polite,  but  weak-minded  Meizi,  the  vice-president. 

"  Literary  and  scientific  men  flourished,  provided   their  characters 
were  sufficiently  pliable  to  become  adulators.    Whoever  expressed  him- 
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Bdf  with  any  fieedom  was  either  exiled,  or  safely  lodged  where  he 
could  no  longer  be  heard.  The  Consulta  of  8tate>  which  had  heen  insti- 
tuted for  this  particular  object^  being  obsequiously  obedient  to  the  will  of 
the  chief,  well  knew  how  to  impose  silence  on  those  who  were  too  fond  of 
pring  their  opinions  to  the  pnblic.  This  was  proved  in  the  instance  of 
Ceroni^  a  young  man  of  a  lively  and  generous  mind,  who,  on  account  of 
some  lines  which  savoured  of  independence,  was  imprisoned,  and  aflei^ 
wards  banished.  On  the  same  occasion  Teuillet,  an  officer  of  rank,  and 
Cicognara  found  themselves  in^licated,  along  with  several  others,  only 
for  having  praised  Ceroni*s  verses.  This  hint  being  understood  by  the 
other  poets  and  literati^  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  servile  flatteries, 
Bonaparte  continued  to  repeat,  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  some  check 
to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  and  in  this  he  was  right ;  but  eventu- 
ally his  proceedings  checked  altogether  those  authors  who  deserved  en- 
<x>uragement,  as  well  as  those  who  were  censurable.  Many  publica- 
tions made  then:  appearance  at  that  period,  but  all  were  deficient  in 
originality  or  energy,  if  we  except  some  violent  attacks  on  the  English ; 
because  abase  of  that  people  formed  a  part  of  the  general  system  of 
adulation.  No  writer  seemed  to  rise  above  the  crawling  pace  of  syeo^ 
phant  mediocrity,  nor  attempted  novelty,  for  both  the  thoughts  and  style 
were  borrowed  horn  Parisian  sources,  and  those  none  of  the  best — the 
most  contemptible  and  senseless  journals  serving  for  modeb.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Republic,  Buonaparte  found  means  to  enlist  eminent 
authors  on  his  side,  by  gifts  of  money  and  of  dignified  stations.  They 
were  thus  cfyoled,  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  either  became  silent  or 
flatterers  like  the  others.  Yet  sometimes  at  their  convivial  meetings,  or 
in  splenetic  moods,  they  did  not  scruple  to  divert  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  Parisian  president,  who  knew  this  and  laughed  at  it,  for 
he  did  not  fear  them.  In  short,  the  finances  were  prosperous,  and  the 
troops  in  good  orders  but  literature  was  servile,  and  independence  de* 
stroyed." 

At  last  conies  the  imperial  era  of  Napoleon's  life,  with  its 
gigantic  aggressions,  sweeping  conscriptions,  inquisitorial  police, 
ncd  military  despotism.  Italy  failed  not  to  supply  all  that  was 
yet  left  to  her,  in  soldiers,  money,  arms,  and — flattery.  Under 
the  Emperor's  influence,  the  surface  of  society  was  there  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  therefore  all  was  considered  safe.  Only  the  distant 
clang  of  arms  now  and  then  awakened  the  people  to  new  doubts, 
hew  illusions,  and  fresh  disappointments.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  every  one  seemed  reconciled,  or  at  least  resigned,  to  that 
fate  which  seemed  to  them  irrevocable. 

"  The  world  feared  and  idolized  Napoleori ;  even  the  most  powerful 
minces  set  the  example  in  this  respect,  and  their  people  followed  it. 
£iven  the  trade  of  flattery  was  at  an  end,  for  eulogies  and  descriptions, 
however  pompous,  fell  short  of  the  reality.  The  poets  of  the  age,  with 
aU  their  efforts,  could  not  reach  to  such  a  height,  but  of  course  they 
styled  him  ''  Jove/  the  priests  metaphorized  him  as  '  the  arm  of  God;' 
imonarchs  addressed  him  respectfully  as  brother  and  sire.    Had  his  cha- 
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ncter  been  truly  gfeat  and  generoos,  he  wonld  hare  chediea  thn  yiii- 
meaning  adulation^  but  be  seemed  rather  to  ddight  in  trying  how  fn- 
the  baseness  of  man  would  go." 

To  this  we  may  add«  that  the  laws  were  duly  administered,  but 
that  one  individual  was  above  diem,  who  altered  or  suspended 
them  at  pleasure ;  that  edueatioii  was  liberal,  except  in  those 
points  which  touched  the  political  system;  that  mendicity  was 
abolished,  but  external  commerce  defrayed;  that  the  harbours  of 
Italy  were  deserted,  while  roads  were  opened,  canak  cut,  and 
public  buildings  raised;  that  agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
encouraged ;  aud  lastly,  that  the  division  of  the  country  was  per- 
petuated by  the  unnaturaljunction  of  all  western  Italy,  Tuscany, 
and  even  Rome,  to  the  French  empire,  whilst  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  of  Naples  stood  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  penin- 
aubkt  the  humble  satellites  of  France* 

If  any  proof  were  required  that  Napoleon's  p<dicy,  stem  and 
imjfielding  like  himself,  was  seldom  impeded  by  considerations  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  we  might  quote  the  occurrences  at  Cres- 
pino,  wbich  we  believe  are  not  generally  known,  but  which  are 
recorded  by  other  historians  besides  Botta.^  The  Commune 
of  Crespino,  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  not  far  from 
Rovigo,  made  one  of  the  departments  of  Basso  Po  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  During  the  war  of  1805,  when  some  i\ustrian 
troops,  having  crossed  the  Adige,  advanced  towards  that  quarter^ 
the  Crespanese  rose  in  arms  to  welcome  and  to  join  them.  The 
French  having  soon  after  driven  back  the  Austrians,  a  terrible 
decree  was  issued  by  Napoleon  against  the  ill-fated  amunune,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  Crespino  had  ceased  to  make  a  part 
of  the  kingdom,  or  lb  be  under  the  protection  of  its  laws.  More- 
over, the  inhabitants  were  placed  under  the  military  controul  of  a 
Colonel  of  Gendarmes ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights; 
were  sentenced  to  pay  double  taxes;  and  any  offence  was  to  be 
summarily  punished  by  stripes.  This  decree  remained  in  force 
for  a  twelvemonth.  At  last,  after  repeated  supplications  from  the 
inhabitants^  which  were  supported  by  Eugene's  warm  interces- 
sion, Napoleon  answered,  that  *'  blood  was  required  to  expiate 
tiie  guilt  of  the  Crespinese.  Therefore,  let  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  be  shot  in  the  public  square,  and  by  their 
deaths  redeem  the  guilt  of  their  countrymen."  Eugene's  huma- 
nity induced  him  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence ;  att 
last  he  prevailed  so  far,  that  the  number  of  victims  was  reduced 


*  For  example  see  tbe  "  Siorw  deil'  AmmiiiistraBiane  del  Regno  d'ltalM,  danmit  II 
dominb  Franoese*"  Svo.  LMgtno.  tSfS.  A  work  wliaoh  it  full  of  ioitr^ictire  .pacti* 
culars  conceruing  the  inleraal  coiiditiou  of  Upper  Italjr  during  tlte  dark  period  of  Che 
French  empire. 
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W  two,  and  these  were  accordingly  exeteted'  at  €rttipitt6|'t<>  sa-* 
tiefy  Napoleon's  ideas  of  political  justice. 

In  book  twenty-fourth,  we  have  another  horrid  account,  founded 
en  the  nnseries  of  civilization  when  a  people  are  forced  into  it  at 
the  bayonet's  point,  as  in  the  instance  of  Calabria.  In  1810* 
that  is  to  say  after  the  French  had  had  ^uiet  possession  of  Naples 
for  nearly  four  years,  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were 
still  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  General  Manhis  was  sent  by 
Murat  to  subdue  Calabria.  Under  his  direction  one-half  of  th^* 
inhabitants  was  armed  against  the  other;  he  ordered  that  the  dis* 
affected  should  be  hunt^  down  from  all  quarters,  and  thus  sue- 
eeeded  in  exterminating  them  entirely.  Those  who  wer^  taken  died 
either,  in  the  unwholesome  prisons  or  on  the  scaffold,  or  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  their  enraged  enemies.  The  mutilated  limbs  of  the 
victims  were  scattered  along  the  high  road  to  Reggio;  the  banks 
of  the  river  Crati  were  strewed  with  them,  and  the  tovirer  of  Cat'^ 
trovillari  was  rendered  for  a  long  time  uninhafoitable  by  the  effluvia 
from  the  heaps  of  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  it.  Among 
the  victims  were  people  of  all  classes,  banditti  and  malefactwns 
along  with  men  of  the  most  opposite  stamp,  who  were  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  the  foreign  government,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  that  fraternity  lately  so  much  talked  of  under  the  name  of 
die  Carbonari,  and  whose  leader,  Capobianco,  was  put  to  death. 
The  sect  of  the  Carbonari  was  originally  republican,  and  adverse 
both  to  the  French  court  and  to  that  of  Sicily ;  but,  at  the  epodi 
now  alluded  to,  many  members  of  this  association  had  jcmied 
the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  common  object  of  driving 
the  French  out  of  Calabria. 

Italy  was  at  last  tranquillized,  or  at  least  was  silent;  the  din  of 
var  had  rolled  far  away  beyond  die  Alps,  but  the  young  con- 
scripts followed  it  to  the  north  and  the  west,  compelled  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  tl|e  universal  conqueror.  Indeed,  to  estimate  the 
losses  of  Italy  in  the  muFd«x)U8  campaigns  of  the  empire  would 
be  impossible:  to  Spain  alone  it  sent  thirty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  only  nine  thousand  ever  returned  to  it;  besides,  Naples  for- 
warded to  the  same  country  ten  thousand,  of  whom  only  eighteen 
hundred  survived.  Moreover,  Genoa,  Piedmont,  Parma,  Tus- 
cany, and  Rome,  all  provinces  of  Italy,  annexed  to  the  French, 
had  each  their  regiments  in  the  French  army ;  an  Italian  officer 
has  lately  estimated  the  number  of  Italian  soldiers  employed  by 
'Napoleon  at  one  time  in  the  Spanish  and  Russian  wars  at  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand ! 

The  twenty-fifth  book  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  disputes  on 
anatters  of  chuFch  discipline  betwixt  Napoleon  and  his  prisoner. 
Pope  Pius  VII.   This  book  is  curious,  from  the  disclosures  of  the 
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petty  artifices  and  secret  vexations  employed  by  the  police  *  ttf 
frighten  an  old  nian«  left  alone  and  deprived  of  his  councillors, 
into  concessions  which  his  own  conscience  refiised»  while  it  dis- 
plays the  invincible  tenacity  of  the  Roman  See,  with  regard  to 
what  it  considers  its  rights ;  a  tenacity  which  seems  to  increase  by 
opposition,  and  marks  the  unchangeable  spirit  of  that  court.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  Napoleon,  professing  to  be  a  Catholic^ 
acted  with  useless  duplicity,  severity  and  injustice  to  the  Pope, 
*at  the  same  time  that  he  showed  weakness  and  indecision  in  his 
proceedings  against  so  feeble  an  enemy.  Such  transactions  are, 
in  truth,  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror  and  great  monarch ;  even 
Joseph  and  Leopold  understood  sucfar  matters  better  than  he. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  was  smuggled  away  from  Rome 
was  highly  discreditable  to  the  French,  and  equally  inglorious  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  contrived  to  remove  him  from  his  prison 
of  Savona,  and  carried  him  to  Fontainebleau,  in  June,  181S* 
Such  were  the  fears  of  the  police,  that  for  fifteen  days  after  Pius 
had  left  Savona,  the  civil  authorities  used  to  go  regularly  to  the 
papal  residence,  as  usual,  as  if  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  pontiff; 
the  domestics  laid  out  his  table,  and  prepared  the  repast,  appear- 
ing daily  in  the  market  to  buy  provisions,  and  the  gefudarmet  as- 
serted that  they  bad  seen  his  Holiness  in  his  apartments,  and 
walking  in  his  garden.  All  this  was  done  under  the  threat  of  ^ir 
being  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  Fenestrelle,  in  case  of  indiscretion. 
A  poor  countryman,  having  stated  that  he  had  met  his  Holiness 
on  the  road  to  Novi,  was  called  upon  to  retract  the  evidence  of 
hb  own  senses,  which  he  did,  vo wins  that  he  would  never  more 
utter  even  the  name  of  die  Pope.  The  latter  was  already  two 
hundred  leagues  off,  while  the  good  people  of  Savona  believed 
him  still  amongst  them.  Such  was  die  power  of  Bonaparte's  sys^ 
tem  of  police. 

We  now  approach  the  downfal  of  this  tremendous  power>  which 
weighed  equally  upon  every  individual  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Nie^ 
men,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Whatever 
disappointments  have  attended  that  mighty  revolution,  whatever 
abuses  have  remained  or  crept  in  since  that  universal  system  of 
military  despotism  was  overthrown,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
providential  triumph  of  Europe  over  one  insolent  and  intolerable 
oppressor.  The  massive  chains  were  then  broken,  and  the  shape^ 
less  ill-contrived  fetters  which  have  since  been  partially  used  to 
«hackle  various  nations  of  Europe,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared either  in  pressure  or  strength  to  the  former.  Nations  have 
at  least  been  restored  to  their  individuality;  they  can,  and  will  in 
time  determine  what  is  best  for  their  respective  interests ;  nor  can 
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mif  aflkooe  ofipoie  dik  m  e&etiMHy  iw  the  wiU  <rf  oHe  «tem^ 
all^M»w«rfiil  and  Tefeadass  Ruler  had  d»ub. 

In  181S» the  ftvefwsof  the Fraaoh ia Gmummj  having  cmrp* 
pdled  ditai  to  tetire  b^rond  the  Rhinev  the^tAuatrians  found  theai** 
aelvea  at  liberty  to  direct  part  of  their  force  againat  the  kiogdom 
of  Italy.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years>  the  Austriau  eagle  Again 
showed  itself  on  the  weU-ksown  sumodits  of  the  Noric  Alps* 
Eugene*  with  an  army  of  sixty  thoasand  men,  French  and  Italians^- 
oppoaed  for  a  time  die  Anstrian  forcM*  which,  extending  their  line 
in  a  semicircle,  threatened  io  turn  his  left  by  the  Tyrol,  and  hia 
right  by  Trieste.  The  Viceroy  was  obUsed  to  retire,  evacuating 
first  the  lUyrian  province^,  where  die  Fiendi  were  exceedingly 
disliked,  and  next  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  unfortunate 
inhalMtants  hated  both  French  and  Austrians.  The  Italian  army 
took  its  position  on  the  Adige,  but  here  new  misfortunes  awaited 
it.  General  Nugent,  with  a  oorps  of  auxiliaries,  had  landed  near 
the  mottdis  of  the  Po,  and  occupied  Ferrara  and  the  Romagna. 
Murat,  on  the  other  hand,  having  taken  possession  of  the  Roman 
States,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Austria  for  die  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  soldiers,  being 
told  by  Murat,  that  he  had  detached  himself  from  Napdeon  s 
tntesests,  followed  their  king  cheerfully,  although  he  himself  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  Napoleon's  brother*in*law ;  and  they  boasted 
before  him  in  dieir  usual  style  of  exaggeration,  that  they  would 
exterminate  the  French  root  and  branch.  Murat  and  his  officers^ 
in  order  to  act  their  parts  with  due  effect,  were  obliged  to  applaud 
these  ebullitions  of  the  Neapolitans,  who,  meanwhile,  whethel* 
fighting  for  the  French  or  against  them,  never  dealt  in  a  very 
fnendly  manner  by  the  countries  through  which  diey  passed. 
They  fought,  however^  with  some  spirit,  on  the  Taro,  between 
Modena  ^nd  Piacenza,  forcing  the  passage  of  that  river.  At  the 
aaaM  time,  the  English  landed  in  Lipuria,  and  took  Genoa,  while 
Eugene  retired  with  hb  aimy  to  his  remainingposition  of  the 
Mincio^  suppmrt^  by  the  fortress  9i  Mantua.  The  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  fast  approaching- to  its  end. 

Meantime,  the  Italians  were  inundated  with  proclamations. 
Some  promised  independence;  others  held  forth  on  the  topics 
of  religion  and  paterasl  government;  Eugene  spoke  of  fidelity  to 
Napofeon;  Murat  declaimed  against  foreign  oppression;  the 
Au^ans  invited  the  Italians  to  submit  quietly.  All  this  created 
a  cmifosion,  an  uncertainty,  a  chaos  of  incoherent  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations, which  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe. 

The  news  of  the  recent  occurrences  al  Paris  gave  the  finishing 
hbw  ta  the  falling  fortunes  of  Eugene  and  his  armv.  The  man 
against  wh6»  the  wkoia  of  Europe  was  in  arms,  had  at  last  abdi- 
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oited;  tbe  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne,  and  the  Ficack 
troops  which  were  with  the  Italian  army  had  dierefore  chaMed 
masters.  Eugene  himself,  submitting  to  necessity,  conseolM  to 
their  departure,  and  an  agreement  was  made  to  diat  effect  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Austrian  Marshal  Bellegarde.  By  the  same 
truce.  Venice,  and  the  various  fortresses  dependent  on  tliat  fixate, 
were  delivered  to  the  Austrians.  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
agreed  upon,  while  it  was  agreed  that  delegates  from  Milan  should 
proceed  to  the  allied  Sovereigns,  in  order  to  stipulate  regasding 
the  future  state  of  Lombardy.  This  was  the  memorable  oo«- 
vention  of  Schiarino-Rizzino,  near  Mantua,  which  was  signed  on 
the  1 6th  April,  1814,  and  proved  the  deaths-warrant  to  the  king* 
dora  of  Italy.  Thereafter,  the  Italian  troops,  deprived  of  French 
assistance,  and  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  every  side,  submitted 
to  their  fate;  tumults  against  £ugene*s  sovernment  broke  out  at 
Milan,  upon  which  the  Viceroy  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austriam, 
and  retired  to  Bavaria,  the  country  of  nis  consort.  General  Bel- 
legarde took  possession  of  Venice  and  Milan  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Genoa  was  afterwards  given  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

"  Thus,"  concludes  our  historian,  "  Italy,  after  an  eventful  and 
bloody  period  of  ten  years,  than  whieb  ten  earthquakes  and  as  many 
volcanoes  would  have  been  less  fatal,  resumed  in  appearance  her  former 
condition.  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Piedmont,  Francis  to  Mibui, 
Ferdinand  to  Tuscany,  and .  Pius  to  Rome ;  Parma  was  transferred  from 
tbe  Bourbons  to  tbe  House  of  Austria ;  Mnrat  preserved,  but  for  a  short 
period,  the  crown  of  Naples ;  tbe  old  Italian  republics  were  extingnisbed, 
for  tbe  ingenuity  of  tbe  age  discovered  that  legitimacy  was  a  word  with- 
out any  plural  number.  Little  San  Marino  alone  was  spared,  periiaps 
in  imitation  of  Bonaparte*s  policy;  for  its  sraallness  and  poverty  did  not 
excite  tbe  cupidity  of  any.  Tbe  governments  of  Francis,  of  Victor,  of 
Fenlinand,  and  of  Pius,  were  certainly  neither  harsh  nor  revengefal) 
but  they  did  not  take  into  oonsideration  the  greatness  of.  the  change 
wbich  vicissitudes  so  varied  and  so  oontinuous  bad  produced  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,-T-for  though  the  change  might  be,  as  some  as.- 
serted,  a  moral  disease,  still  it  required  a  suitable  treatment.  Posterity 
will  judge  whether  the  evils  which  followed  tbe  restoration  are  to  he 
considered  the  fault  of  the  patients,  or  of  those  whose  proper  duty  it  was 
to  have  cured  them." 

Here  then  we  begin  to  tread  on  fresh  ground,  which  it  wiU  be 
the  task  of  some  future  historian  to  explore.  We  shall  follow  our 
'author's  example,  and  stop  here,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  the 
perusal  of  this  work,  which,  with  all  its  melancholy  details,  has 
produced  on  us  a  most  fascinating  impression,  may  prove  n  source 
of  useful  instmction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  bddi  for  the  pie^ 
sent  and  future  generations,  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  of  the 
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dangers  into  which  their  fathers  fell»  should  circumstances  eyer 
bring  round  such  another  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  the  beautiful  but 
till  now  unfortunate  Peninsula.  ^ 

We  have  not  yet  made  any  remark  on  Mr.  Botta's  style,  but  in 
diis  respect  we  think  he  has  made  a  successful  attempt  at  reviving 
the  lofty  step  and  classical  garb  of  the  great  Tuscan  historians  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  Guicciardini  seems  to  have  been 
his  principal  model.     To  those  whose  taste  has  been  early  accus** 
tomed  to  the  exotic  phraseology  and  affected  simplicity,  from 
which  even  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century  are  not  totally  free* 
^e  sententious- turn  of  Botta's  periods  may  appear  bordenng  on 
pedantry;  to  us,  who  consider  the  Italian  language  as  susceptible 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  tone  and  measure  even  in  prose,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  see  historical  narrative  rescued  from  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  apolo^e,  or  of  letter-writing.    We  cannot  speak  so  favour- 
ably as  to  his  choice  of  words,  which  has  always  proved  a  stum- 
bling-block to  writers  bom  in  the  countries  of  dialects,  who,  in 
purity  and  freedom,  seldom  can  equal  the  natives  of  Tuscany,  or 
even  of  Rome.    We  have  observed  some  tririal  expressions,  es- 
pecially when  the  author  indulges  in  a  humorous  or  satirical  vein, 
and  certain  vulgarisms,  little  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
His  fondness  for  long  speeches,  iti  which  he  makes  his  principal 
characters  express  their  sentiments,  is  but  little  suited   to  the 
''  reading  public''  of  the  present  day.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
excels  in  the  description  of  stirring  events — of  the  bustle  of  the 
field,  the  alarms  of  a  siege,  the  din  and  tumult  of  popular  com- 
motions, the  soul-harrowing  calamities  of  the  devoted  inhabitants^ 
— the  victims  of  famine,  pestilence,  or  the  sword ;  in  these  he  stands 
unrivalled.    We  might  point  out  numberless  passages  of  this  kind^ 
for  example,  his  account  of  the  dreadful  events  at  Naples  in  1799, 
that  of  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  Book  xix. — of'  the  catastrophe  of 
Preveza,  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
wars  of  Calabria  and  Sicily;  in  Books  xxiv.  and  xxvi. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Thb  c«l«brmted  onentslitt  M.  voa  Hammer  has  recently  puUMhed  the  Snt 
vnlomaof  hia  Hitigtyoftke  TvrktMk  Empire^  which  is  to  funn  sis  volumes  8vo. 
milk  Map$,  This  wonL  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  vears  research  in  nearly  two  b«UK 
dred  Turkisby  Arabic,  and  Persian  works,  independently  of  those  examined  oa 
this  subject  in  almost  every  important  library  in  Europe,  amongst  which  M. 
ton  Hammer  cites  particularly  the  collections  of  Oifora  and  Cambridge. 


For  a  long  time  vain  attempts  were  made  to  abolish  the  Bohemian  laxigiiage 
at  Prague.  As  the  Bohemians  constitute  the  majciity  in  their  native  ooontry, 
jthe  B^uottfd  language  has  triumphed^  and  the  government  has  becosM  con- 
vinced that  it  is  Tost  labour  to  attempt  abolishing  the  idiom  of  a  whole  kifig- 
'dom.  A  theatre  has  recently  been  Opened  for  the  performance  of  national 
i^ieces. 

In  general,  every  vilhtge  in  Hungary  has  its  schoolmaster,  (vide  Magda,  8ta- 
tistique  et  Geographie  de  la  Hongrie,)  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  Ca- 
rbolic or  Protestant  peasant  unable  to  r^ad.  After  this  we  may  be  able  to 
estimate  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  recently  emitted  by  a  high  authority — 
\he  Edinburgh  Review— ^that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  TraosyU 
Vania,  and  Croatia,  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Vide  Revue  Enc^fcL  Mars, 
1887. 


A  new  edition  of  Eckhel*s  Doctriaa  Nummorum  Veteram  has  lately  appeaaed 
lU  Vienna*  in  8  vols.,  together  with  the  hifherlo  iyiedited  Addenda. 


The  Lives  of  the  principal  Latin  Poets  of  the  Fifteenth,  Siiteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  with  a  metrical  Translation  of  their  best 
Poems,  accompanied  with  the  original  Texts,  and  the  necessary  historical  and 
mythological  Notesy  will  speedily  appear  at  Vienna,  in  3  vols. 


Beethoven^  the  celebrated  composer,  died  at  ^^enna,  on  the  36th  March. 


Lithographic  Impressions  of  Select  Drawings,  by  celebrated  Masters  of  all  the 
Schools,  from  the  collection  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  will  speedily  appear. 
This  collection  contains  14,000  ori^nal  designs.  The  work  will  be  pabnshed 
in  livraisons,  the  number  of  which  is  not  yet  filed.  The  eariy  Numben  will 
contain  the  Schools  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  latter  the  Schools  of  Franoa 
and  the  Netheriands.  A  Part  will  be  pablished  monthly.  Each  plate  wiH  ba 
86  inches  long  by  18  broad.- 
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BAVARIA. 

Tn  edocntioa  of  ihe  clergy  has  baeif  al  all  time^  ao  dbioot  of  soKcitiide  «ntli 
Iba  German  pHncet.  It  is  more  particularly  during  th«  last  half  oequiry,  hovf^ 
•f  or^  that  their  chief  attention  bat  been  directed  to  it,  in  order  that  the  de^ff 
might  keep  pace  with  the  iispfoveilient  of  the  people*  The  reforms  effected  m 
Attitria  under  Maria  Thereaa  and  Joseph- II.  and  even  under  the  preseut  Em* 
peror^  are  weU  known.  It  is  chiefly  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Germanji 
that  ecclesiastical  instruction  has  been  organised  on  a  large  scale»  and  adapted 
to  themoml  and  ioteliectual,  wants  of  the  nineteenth  centttf>  It  is  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden^  in  Wirtember^  and  Bavaria  where  such  a  state. of 
tilings  has  been  established,  and  where  its  good  effects  are  felt.  The  clergy  in 
these  countries,  having  become  trulv  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  exert 
a  salutary  influence  on  all  classes  of  society.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion  of 
the  state,  but  all  others  are  free;  and  all  citizens,  whatever  their  creed,  are 
equally  admissible  to  the  same  public  functions  and  employments,  and  possess 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights.  The  Articles  of  the  (Concordat  concluded 
with  the  Pope  are  subortlinate,  in  their  application,  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
tile  state,  and  particularly  to  the  Edict  on  refigioiti  matten  annexed  to  this  law. 
On  all  these,  and  many  other  points,  the  excellent  Manual  of  Ecclesiastici^ 
Law  of  M.  Brendel,  Public  Professor  of  EcdesiasUcal  Law  at  the  University 
Off  Worzborgh,  may  be  consulted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  that 
lias  appeared  in  Germany  in  our  days,  and  combats  in  a  manner  equally  vio* 
Cbrious,  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultras,  and  the  false  opinions  attempted  to  be  cir- 
culated in  EuropOi 

The  publication  of  the  Kayterckronikf  or  Chronicle  of  the  Emperors,  is  to  take 
place  immediately.  It  is  an  historical  poem  of  the  twelfth  century,  containing 
17,500  verses,  and  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Massmann,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  first 
volume  will  contain  the  Text,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes ;  the  second 
will  consist  of  a  Dictionary,  Historical  Notes,  Fac-Similes,  &c.  The  editor 
also  intends  publishing,  in  parts,  a  Series  of  Documents  on  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Germany  dunng  the  Eariy  and  Middle  Ages,  collected  d urine  a 
▼oyage  of  two  years  devoted  to  visiting  the  libraries  of  Wolfenbtittel,  Heiael- 
berg,  Munieh,  StnisbQi]gh,  &c. 

Senefelder,  the  inventor  of  Lithography,  has  discovered  a  new  mode  of 
printing  from  paintings,  which  has  all  the  qualities  of  those  executed  in  oil.  He 
nas  termed  it  Mosaic  Printing,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  ligfatoess, 
lind  durability. 


DENMARK. 


FnoFBMOit  MoLBvcB,  FifBt  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenha|p^  in* 
taada  poblisbing  by  •abscription  the  oldest  Danish  Traaslatioaoi^the  pnadpal 
puts  of  the  Ifistonoal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  firom  a  MS.  of  the  fifteooth 
mtninrj^  in  the  library  of  Tholi. 

On  the  88th  of  January  last,  bmiq^  the  ttfflii  versaiy  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  a 
Soflialy  was  Ibcmed  at  Gopeahaym  for  the  parpaaeof  eneoara|iiig  tba  compo- 
aitioBaadfublicatipo  of  literary  and  fatstioficat  woduof  meniin  tha  Damsh 
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kn^Mge,  and  fbr'iewvdiiig  writwt  in  tbtte  braocbw  mkn 
enlightened  pnblic. 

Profeseor  Rask,  of  Copenhagen^  bas  lately  returned  fiwn  lib  traveb  in  tfca 
East,  after  several  yean  absence^  devoted,  on  the  spot,  to  the  study  oT  tJbe 
larf^uages  of  the  venous  nations  from  the  Caucasus  to  Hindoetan.  He  baa 
presented  a  Memoir  to  the  Scandinavilm  literaiy  Societ;|f  of  Copenhagen,  ia 
which  he  relates  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  anti^ui^  and  aatlientactij 
of  the  language  of  the  Zend,  and  of  the  Sacred  Books  written  in  that  langonge. 
He  proves  that  diese  books  rest  only  on  old  and  obscure  traditions;  that  tbej 
ara  not  even  written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  in  a  lanroage  which  may 
prove  a  key  to  the  Assyrian,  and  which  holds  a  middle  pboe  between  die  San- 
scrit and  the  Scandinavian. 


FRANCE. 


Tbe  annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  was  held  on  April  SOth, 
being  the  sisth  since  the  institution  of  the  Society.  As  usual,  it  was  oo 
cupied  with  reports  relative  to  oriental  literature.  The  works  printed  by 
oraer  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  are  the  four  following :— I.  The  Test 
of  the  Sanscrit  drama  of  Sacontala,  by  M.  Chezy.— II.  The  Poem  of  Nen^ 
op  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Edessa  in  Armenia,  revised  by  M.  St.  Maitin.— 
III.  A  Georgian  Vocabulary,  by  M.  Klaprotb.  IV.  The  fourth  and  last  Pait 
of  the  Chinese  Text  of  Meng-Tseu,  by  M.  Stanislaus  Jullien.  Bi.  Abel- 
Remusat,  the  reporter,  afterwards  noticed  the  various  works  on  oriental 
literature,  published  during  the  same  period  in  other  parts  of  the  worid.  M. 
Charopoliion.  jun.  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  chief  historical  results  of  the 
Phonetic  System,  M.  de  Sacy  read  a  memoir  on  some  Arabic  papyri,  and  on 
the  writings  of  Hedjas,  and  M.  Jullien  read  a  novel,  entitled  the  Two  Orphans^ 
translated  from  the  Chinese. 


.  A  new  Journal,  in  the  Arabic  language,  has  been  anuounced  at  Paris,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  and  M.  Babioet ;  intended  as  a  inedinm 
for  ditfbsing  the  lights  and  civilization  of  Europe  over  the  less-fiivoured  f^^ffxsai 
of  the  East. 


According  to  an  Ordonnance  of  the  King,  the  Persian  editions  of  Tabari, 
Ferdousi,  &c.  toeetber  with  the  principal  Indian  and  Chinese  Chronicles,  are 
about  to  be  pobushed  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  editors  of  these 
works  are  to  he  taken  from  among  the  memben  of  the  SocUU  Anatifut, 


A  curious  work,  in  the  form  of  dialogne,  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris, 
on  die  Manners  of  the  Turks.  The  auuior>  M.  Paleologus,  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, of  a  Greek  family,  and  having  passed  his  youth  in  Toikey,  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  depicting,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  a  view  of  the  present 
siata  of  Turkish  manners.  A  spedbien  has  been  printed  in  Le  Gkie^  fiom 
which  we  anticipate  much  pleasure  and  instruction  on  the  appearance,  of  the 
complete  work. 

The  important  sdanca  of  Statistics  is  reoeiviiig  every  day  fi«sh  aooessioos. 
BuehonV  AUiu  Jst  ims  Awmrifues;  Bailleui's  BiUioma/^,  which  qontaioa  the 


i^radaoMotalpiiBcifbi mi Gnom^, Stiiti«lics» Chiwiology, and  Hi«torji  (ht 
Marquis  d«  Cb«brol*s  Tuble$  &atidiqu/e$  du  Jkpartemtnt  7<  /a  Seine;  aiid  tb« 
Si/iia/m  Frogreuieoe  daforca  dt  la  Frumoe^  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupiu,  bol4 
the  &r3t  rauk  among  |he  wprks  suitaUe  to  the  fireseQt  |)eripd,  when  so  niucb 
an&iety  is  evinced  to  have  a  ped'ect  knowledge  ofthe  nations  forming  the  great 
iiuman  iaiully.  These  i\atious,  so  long  divided  and  embittered  against  each 
other,,  begin  at  last  to  perceive,  that  their  true  interests  are  common  to  them 
all ;  and  tliat,  in  politics  as  in  morals,  the  good  or  evil  effected  recoils  upon  th^ 
authors.  That  nation  which  in  jts  foreign  policy  and  in  its  commercial  rela* 
tions,  employs  its  power  and  influence  for  the  happiness  of  other  natioiu, 
adopts  the  system  most  adapted  to  render  its  own  condition  bappy  and  flou- 
rishing. 4 

The  third  volume  of  the  JRecaei/  des  Memoires  dela  SocUtc  de  Cecgrapkie  is 
in  the  Press.  It  entirely  con&isu  of  the  important  worii  of  M.  BrugniiEre,  m 
the  Chains  of  the  European  Mountains,  to  which  the  Prize  of  the  S<^iety  was 
awarded  in  1826. 


The  Soaeiy  of  Christian  Morality  held  its  annual  Meeting  at  Paris,  in  Apriill 
last.  Great  in  its  objects,  although  feeble  in  its  resources,  this  Society  baa 
already  deserved  well  of  humanity.  It  was  this  Society  that  first  awakened  io 
France  a  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  Greeks :  it  was  it  that  has  diffused  and 
deepened  a  detestation  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  contributed  to  the  improved 
legislative  enactments  on  that  subject;  and  every  year  its  resources  are  in- 
creasing and  its  usefulness  eitending.  The  Due  de  Broglie  presided,  and  opened 
the  meeting  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  power  and  simplicity.  ^ 

M.  de  Ferussac,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  has  just  flnished  a  work 
presenting  the  complete  Statistics  of  all  the  Journals  of  the  civilized  world,  fruif 
the  Invention  of  Printing  to  1896;  including  also  the  learped  and  literaiy 
Societies  of  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  study  of  the  old  Medical  writers,  for  some  past,  has  been  much  on'  the 
increase.  Besides  a  collection  of  the  Greek  writers,  bqimo  in  Lei|isig  io  ia91» 
and  whieb  has  already  reached  its  siiteenth  volume,  a  society  m  Paris  ha# 
oodert^en  a  similar  enterpiiae,  but  embracing  a  wider  raiig|S»  as  it  not  only 
includes  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  but  also  the  Arabic,  those  classed  under 
the  denomination  Lalino-borbari,  and  a  selection  of  the  principal  modem  works 
which  have  been  written  in  Latin;  the  whole  to  form  a  collection  of  one  bun* 
dred  voltunes. 


M.  Mignet,  the  odebreted  author  of  the  Histoid  of  the  French  Bevolation, 
18  preparing  a  History  of  Henry  IV.  and  bis  Times. 


We  have  read,  with  much  pleasure,  a  series  of  articles  iu  a  periodical  work, 
Le  CaikoUqutj  on  ancient  Arabic  poetnr,  containing  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  Poems  of  Amrialkais,  Tarafa,  and  ^hair. 


The  scientific  worid  has  lately  sustained  an  immense  loss  in  M.  dela  Place, 
so  long  considered  as  at  the  head  of  modem  science.  The  labouia  of  this 
illustrious  geometer,  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career,  will  no  doubt  soan 
meet  With  an  historian.  Did  oor  limits. pemit,  we  shoald  he  haf^y  ^.^^ 
copi^QSestracts  from  the  discourses  pronoanoed  at  kit  fancial,  d)fipicteiisi% 
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fell  piiiKn|AF  diaeovtrics  and  the  leadiiig  timti  of  hit  gnnn.  It  was 
that  daring  hidf  a  century  the  M^knoin  of  the  Acadeny  of  Sciancaa  had 
enriched  by  his  nomerouB  and  impoitaat  contrihudoai^  eentaming  ail 
remarkable  inventions  and  applicauoas  of  a  fertile  aoalysia  which  have  i 
dfgtously  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  planetaiy  system,  together  with 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  so  much  indebted  to  his  sabtle  genius.  Theee  iils» 
we  ^d  recorded,  the  great  result  of  his  indefatigpible  labourSy  the  eeifaiaCj 
of  the  SiabUiiy  if  the  Sohr  Syitemy^-thMl  last  seal  of  Eternal  Wisdom  to  i«» 
glorious  work — a  result,  die  noblest  attainable  by  human  iotsUigsoce. 


GREECE. 

The  CHBEVomsiAir  Was. 

This  war  is  mentioned  in  Atbenaeus.  No  other  historian  harinc  aRoded  to  ti, 
the  passage  of  Athenaoos  was  perfectly  incomprehensible,  till  niebohr,  in  an 
Essaj  lately  published  on  the  subject,  by  a  comparison  of  a  passage  of  TbleSy 
(a  pbilosopoer  of  the  time  of  Plutarch,  quoted  in  Stobsos,)  has  shown  that  thta 
war  between  die  Athenians  and  Macedonians  received  its  name  from  Chre- 
monides,  an  Athenian,  who,  travelliM  into  Egypt,  received  the  command  of 
the  united  fleets  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ftem  Ptolemy  Eveigetes. 


The  Lyric  Poems  of  Kalvos  of  Zaote,  and  Christopulos  of  Kasteiia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, have  been  printed  together,  at  Paris,  with  a  French  Translation.  Coray 
published,  in  1826,  the  Oration  of  Lycurgus  against  Leocrates;  with  Notes, 
a  French  Translation,  and  a  Dialogue  |»refixed  ev^  tSt  'BXhnauh  rv(a^^%firrm» 
$t.  Piene's  Paul  and  Viinnia,  and  Moral  Tales,  have  also  been  recently  tran»- 
hited  into  Modem  Greek ;  but  the  most  important  woric  in  this  infant  htera- 
tore,  lately  published,  is  the  translation  iato  Modem  Greek,  by  Profesacir  Con- 
staatine  Michael  Komas,  (S  vols.  4to.  Vienna.  1896,)  of  Riemer'k  Greek  and 
German  Dictionary. 

A  great  number  of  Geoigta^  and  Armenian  MSS.  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Convent  of  Gaelaeth.  Thama,  one  of  the  kings  of  Geoigia,  had  sent 
thirty  young  men  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  transtatiag  their  most  remark- 
able woriis,  and  it  is  hoped  that  among  these  MSS.  may  be  f^Mmd  some  of  the 
celebrated  treatises  which  have  been  lost. 


HANOVER,  AND  MINOR  GERMAN  STATES, 

Tbb  work  of  Decken,  **  Ueber  die  Insel  Hdtsolaod,  oder  Heilig;slaad  und 
ihre  Bewohner,''  (8vo.  plates.  Hanover,.  1926,)  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
sttidy  of  antiq^aity.  It  not  only  contains  a  description  of  the  island,  and  His- 
torical Notices  on  its  Possessors  at  various  times,  (the  Cimbrians,  Frisians, 
iSTormans,  Danes,  and  Enj^Iisb,)  but  also  extensive  Essays  on  the  Navigation  of 
the  Aodents  (tlie  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians)  in  the  Noithem  Seas,  and  on 
the  traffic  carried  on  by  land  through  O^nmany  with  the  Northern  States.  It 
•also  contains  many  rcseavchea  on  tM  old  Garmanic  nicei,  aad  en  the  wordiip 
of  3^M«n)  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  Eaiha^  (vid^Xaciti  Gemaa.) 
which  *was  diifined  among  the  3/tal«Mi0ft  (or  fishar-peoBla)  »php^*»"g  the 
-'Nimliera  Coast  of  Gerinany,  Hetiogoland  is  regpoded  aa  tha  island,  deaciihai 
by  Tacitus,  andssbown  to  have  been  a  place  oi'tha  wncshifi  of  ths^idoL 


PtMnor  Tromiiiely  of  Catbruhe  intmids  pabliabiiig  Fifty  Platoft  to  Vifpib 
'fiiaeid.  In  tbese  be  will  give  a  reduoed  copy  of  t^e  dettsna  of  die  DucheM  of 
3«voiulnfey  represehtiog  the  remarkable  placea  described  by  Virgil.  Maay  of 
the  lets  important,  however,  ho  will  rq>1ace  by  otfaei9  of  a  more  lateraatiiig 
description.  The  fivst  Number  (in  8vo.  and  small  and  lai^  4to.).  has  ap- 
peared, containing  the  %te  of  Troy,  two  Views  of  CarthagSi  2Uikyntfaos,  SeyUa, 
«nd  the  Coast  of  Italy. 

The  translation,  by  Guigniant,  of  Creuzer's  Symbolik*,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  present  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Bottiger  in  the  preface 
to  his  late  work,  entitled  Ideen  zur  Kunst-Mythologte^  S^,  Dresden.  1830. 
**  M.  Guigniaut,  by  bis  new  and  jucQcious  arrangement  of  the  Sytnixtlik — by  the 
elucidations  wluch  he  has  added  to  the  end  of  the  different  volumes,  and  in 
which  he  has  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  reflections  of  die  German  author — bj 
the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  a  quality  so  indispensably  requisite  in  the  Frencft 
language — ^by  the  new  matter  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  translation,  and 
particQlarly  by  the  plates,  en^ved  by  Reveil-^has  rendered  eminent  service 
to'  archeology.  His  work  is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  engaged'  in'  such 
studies.** 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  the  Mythology  of  the 
Ancients,  which  have  appeared  since  the*  publication  of  the  lasteoition  of 
Creuzer  and  the  first  volume  of  the  translation  by  Guigniaut :' — 

Bauer's  Symbolik  und  Mytholo^e  des  Alterthums.    StuUgard,  1834.    8  vob. 
M (inter's  Religion. der  Karthagen.     O^teuh^en.  1894.    4to. 

■  —  Sendschreiben,  &c.,  or  Letter  to  (Jreozer  on  some  Saidic  Idols. 

— ■  Der  Tempel,  &c.,  or  the  Temple  of  the  Celestial  Goddess  at  Pappbos. 

Schwenk*s  Etimolo^sch  und  Mytholoosche  Andeotnngen.    Elberfeid.  1898. 
V61ker*s  Mythologie  der  Japetisohen  ueschlecht.     Otenen.  18S4. 
Welker,  Ueber  eine  Kretensische  Colonie  in  Theben,  die  Gaettin  Eoropa  und 
Kadroos  der  Kooig;    Bcmn.  1834*  * 

■  Die  iE^hylische  Trilogie  und  die  Kabireweihe  zo  Lesbos. 
Ottiiried  Muller^s  Prolegonienen.     Goltinggn,    1893« 


A  German  Translation  of  the  Works  of  our  celebrated' Botanist,  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  has  recendy  appeared  at  Smalcald,  in' 3  volsi  8vo. 


•         

The  BBtier  ^r  LiUrwruchB  VfUerhdtungen^  Nos.  XLIX.  and  L.  bestow 
proper  castigation  on  a  work,  the  tlurd  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
m  1835,  entitled'  **  Notices  respecting  a  Great  but  Invisible  Conspiracy  agjsinst 
the  Christian  Rd^;iott  and  we  Monafchial  Principle;^  Philosophy,  Ph>test- 
antism,  the  Uluminati,  and  German  Literature  are  all  utteriy  demciiahed  by 
this  production  of  some  cloistered  fKar. 


A  Review  of  Klaproth's  Supplement  to  the  Dietionnaire  Chinois-Latln  of 
Father  Basil  de  Glemona  (published' by  Do  Gmgnes  in  1813)  appeared  in  the 
JffifMtmhgBbllitter  to  the  Hidhacfae  litteratur  Zaitmig  for  IfitO. 

•     Ml  I  t 

The  ftrst  idea  of  annual  meetings  of  men  cultivating  the  skune  arts  and 
sctences  appears  to  have  arisen  and  been  carried  into  execution  in  Switteriaod. 
In  that  country,  naturalists,  musicians,  philanthropists^  &c*  meet  annually,  for 
th^  purpose  of  ezehangitig  tlieir  ideas,  and  strengthening  the  fiiandly  tiea  that 
nsay  have  almady  been  fbrmad ;  thn»  supplying  the  want  of  »  grant  capitaly 


mhaiak  m  Mate  otbtr  eomtiMt  becoDict  cbecaatie  of cintiaMtioo.  Wiihiii  ^fete 
§tw  ynam tJie eiamplc  of  SivKitzeriand  htu beenfoUowed  bj G«niiAoy io tbb 
naptcty  as  her  medical  meo  and  initoimltst8  kmwe  daeply  felt  the  utilttf  of  todi 
iiieeliii^i  in  •  country  divided  like  thdra  into  so  many  small  stat^,  which  are 
•not  nlwajpa  in  the  best  onion  amoog  themselves.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
Dresden  in  September  last:  about  190  members  were  present  from  Saxooy, 
Prussia,  and  the  smaller  German  states ;  but  there  were  none  present  from 
Austria.  Many  interesting  papers  were  read  on  this  occasion,  but  we  shaU 
only  mention  such  as  have  a  general  interest.  Professor  Treviranus  read  a 
memoir  on  the  insect  found  in  the  wild  fig  in  Upper  Italy.  M.  Cams  com* 
municated  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.  Professor 
Cretschmar,  of  Frankfort,  gave  an  account  of  the  animals  from  North  Afiica, 
sent  to  the  Frankfort  Museum  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Rtippel,  such  as  the 
Fenneck  (Megalottis),  already  known  from  an  engraving  in  Deuham  and  dap- 
perton's  Travels,  ana  which  appears  to  be  of  the  canine  species,  the  breed  of 
which  is  very  common  in  Afnca,  where  it  inhabits  the  caverns.  M.  Rdppd 
has  also  sent  the  skull  of  a  male  Camelopard.  This  skull  is  remaikable  for  dis- 
playing the  base  of  three  horns,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  middle^  thus  re- 
calling the  discussions  respecting  the  doubtful  existence  of  the  Unicom.  M. 
Wilbrand  presented  to  the  assembly  an  exposition  of  his  new  system  of  respira- 
tion; and  M.  Weber  some  observations  on  the  medicinal  leech,  particiuarlj 
with  reference  to  its  propagation.  Presents  were  also  made  to  the  Society  of 
many  objects  of  natural  history.  Many  of  the  smaller  Societies  of  Gemany 
having  proposed  to  publish  their  Memoirs  and  Transactions  collectively  in  one 
work,  the  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  wliich  will  correspond 
with  M.  Isees  von  Esenbeck,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  printed  in  tha 
Acta  Nature  Curiotorunif  or  published  separately. 


.HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Tbb  Advocate  Rvke,  of  Brussels^  has  printed  his  Prise  Essay  on  the  Stale  of 
Legislation  and  the  Law  Courts  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  before 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  on  the  changes  introduced  by  them  in  these 
departments  during  their  government. 


The  tliird  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Netherlaods' 
Institute,  contains,  among  others,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  which  the  Litem* 
ture  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  has  had  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
the  Low  Countries,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fideenth  centoiy  to  the 
present  time.  . 

The  Belgic  Almanack,  published  by  Tarlier  of  Brussels,  contains  many 
beautiful  poetical  pieces,  by  £d.  Smits,  otrassart,  Reiffenberg,  &c. 


Tollens,  a  merchant  of  Rotterdam,  is  the  fiivorite  poet  of  the  Dotoh  people. 
His  poems  are  in  every  one's  hands.  Thalast  edition,  althoo|h  pnhiishoa  at 
a  very  h^h  price,  had  10|000  subscribers.  His  last  poem,  Ikia  ZemUof  h 
one  of  his  best. 


The  Qelebmtod  Dntch  Naturalist,  Dr.  Blame,  has  lately  arrived  in  Eorope, 
after  a.  reeidonoe  in  Java  of  nine  years.  .  He  has  braoght  with  tnafttnimMiise 
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ttdbctton  ef  ol^ectt  of  natnwl  luttory,  and  intaodt  publifllttiigan  nteniive 
work  <m  die  Bounv  of  the  Dutch  East  India  PosaeaeioQs.  As  pceconoiy  tO' 
tins  work  he  paUisbed  at  fiatavia,  a  View  <^  the  Vegetable  Kingaom  of  Java, 
in  Fifteen  Paits. 


A  Convenationt  Isxihon  is  aboQt  to  be  pablished  at  Brasselq*  iu  the  French 
language,  on  the  principles  of  the  Leipzig  work,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
government. 

The  Third  Class,  (for  History,  Philosophy,  and  Ancient  literature,)  of  the 
Rojral  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  has  offered  a  prize  of  900  florins,  for  the' 
beet  reply  to  the  question — (in  the  German,  Dutch,  English,  or  Latin  lan- 
cuages,)-!'^  How  has  ike  pkUoiophieal  ipirii  of  the  Greeks  displayed  itself  in  their 
language  and  mythologjf^  and  horn  far  does  ike  study  of  these  tend  to  a  true  ahd 
sound  philosophy  T* 


ITALY. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  the  Geoigofili,  at  Florence,  Dr.  Grussbt 
read  an  interesting  memoir  on  the  propriety  of  applying  the  principle  of  free* 
dom  adopted  in  the  profession  of  the  lioeral  arts,  to  some  others,  and  particu* 
larly  to  tiie  profession  of  the  law.  A  memoir  was  also  read  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  females  an  education  suited  to  their  condition,  and  conformable  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Visconti  has  published,  at  Rome,  an  ^  Aper^o  sur  FOriipne  et  les  Antiqoitte 
de  Rome  pour  senrir  d'explicatioa  au  Panorama  de  la  tour  de  Capitole^'^  with 
a  map.  • 

While  Vaccination  is  reprobated  at  Rome  as  an  innovation,  under  the  in- 
dnlgence-dispeqsing  sway  of  Leo  XIL  its  pwyeie  in  the  formerly  benighted 
R^usa  affords  matter  of  congratulation,  and  is  a  remarkaUe  eventi  as  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  the  respective  governments. 


Professor  Ciampi,the  learned  Translator  of  Pausanias,  has  shown,  in  a  small 
tract,  thu  the  Canary  Islands  were  known  to  the  Florenrine  and  Genoesa 
navigators  so  eariy  as  the  year  1341. 


The  Miniatures  from  the  Vatican  Codex  of  Virgil,  b^  Snnti  Bartdjiy  are 
denied  all  truth  and  accuracy  by  Rumohr,  in  his  lialtemsehe  FonchuHgeUp 
lately  published  at  Berlin. 

Professor  Broochi,  sn  well  known  by  his  numerous  works  in  Geology  and 
Couchology,  and  who  was  employed  for  five  years  in  travelling  thronsh  Africa, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  director  of  a  ooaipany  of  European 
maners  has  died,  just  as  he  waa  on  the  point  of  retwning  to  Eoiopa  with  the 
lasoU  of  his  various  researches. 


Volta,  one  of  the  most  disiangmshed  names  in  modem  science,  and  director 
of  the  pliiiosophioal  faculty  of  tne  University  of  Pavia^  died  recently  at  Cono^ 
in  the  eighty<secoad  year  of  his  age. 
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Jk  N«w  £ditioii  of  FoMeUini's  Latin-  hmcon,  in  4  vols.  4Co.  with  ▼orjr  con* 
siderabU  additions,  it  aimouDced  for  publioatioa  at  Podoa. 

Professor  Sej^sith,  of  Leipsig,  who  is  now  at  Naples,  deciphered,  dnrinc 
his  three  months'  stay  at  Rome,  a  great  number  of  Egjpptian  Antiquities,  fbuna 
ill  thef  Vadcan,  tho  Capitol,  the  Propngnnda,  and  the  VHIa  Albani.  Besides 
the  thirteen- itomiMiiObeliskSj  he  examined  the  statues  and  paprri  in  Rome. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  historical,  and  relate  to  the  History  of  Egypt,  firom 
Meno  down  to  the  Romans.  Professor  Seyfl^rth  found  the  Old  and  New 
Tsataments  in  the  Sesitic  dialect,  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Memphitic  dialect, 
tjbe  Acts  of  the  Couocil  of  Nice  in  Coptic,  together  with  a  Mexican  MS.  in 
Uittfoglyphics,  with  tho  Mexican  Zodiac,  thus  leaving  no  longer  any  doubt 
aa  to  tne  connexion  of  Mexico  with  Egypt,  in  ancient  times,  imd  «on6nning 
the  harmony  of  their  mythological  systems* 


POLAND. 


It  is  estimated  that  Russia  has  guned,  by  the  successive  dismemberments  of 
Poland,  a  population  of  17,680,000  native  Poles,  and  5,330,000  Germans  and 
Jews.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  vast  population,  we  are  surprised  to  perceive 
that  there  are  only  fifteen  Journals,  eight  of  which  are  published  at  Waxaaw, 
sbd  the  other  seven  in  the  different  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Coniiand,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  contain  only  a  population  of  t/iOOjOOO 
inhabitants,  of  whom  only  800,000  are  Germans,  and  yet  for  these  Germans 
there  are  foorteen.  Jonmals  in  their  native  language,  while  nearly  eighteen 
nillions  of  Poles,. inhabiting  so  many  dUEoKtut  fiiovinces,  have  no  more  than 
fifteen  Jonmak.    For  the  livonians  and  Esthonians,  there  are  four  Journals. 


A' French  Translatiott  of  the  Talmud  is  preparing  at  Warsaw,  by  a  Society 
of  learned  Israelites,  accompanied  with  a  compwison  of  the  Jerusalem  and 
a  TalmadSi  and  a  nmning  Commentary. 


M.  Beiggren,  formerly  Clergyman  to  the  Swedish  Embassy  at  Coaatiantinople, 
printed  in  1994-5,  at  Warsaw,  a  Collection  of  all  the  Notices  contained  in  the 
Turkish  Historians  rehitive  to  the  History  of  Poland. 


A  German  Journal  has  just  appeared  at  Warsaw,  entitled  '^  Polish  Miscel- 
IMnev. 


PRUSSIA. 


fhi  the  18th  and  f9th  of  April,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  €ff  his  profbssoivhip 
was  celebrated  by  Dr.  Niem^j^er,  Chancellor  of  the  University  ot-  Halle,  wiln 
tiie  universal  attendance  of  the  professors  and  city  authorities.  A  fhll  accoitnt 
of  the  festivities,  &c.  is  contained  in  the  HaUitche  Litteratur  Zeitung.  On  this 
occasion  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Pmssia,  has  complied  with  a  long-exprsised 
Y^ish  of  Dr.  Niemeyer  and  the  University,  by  devoting  40,000  ddlars  to  the 
erection  ofa  new  Building  to  be  attached  to  the  Univeruty. 


M§iicettaneaus  littntry  Nuticd.  'S&l 


*"  *fHiofiBstor  KiektAf ,  of  Bonn,  has  voi^  bandsooiely  ottda  a  preteoc'  |o  the 
Director  iinderoann,  of  Zittau,  of  aU  bis  appafatos  Ibr  tba  eliicidatiofi  of  ttie 
graioniarian  Sosipater  Cbansios,  which  be  had  hinntftf^for  the  teoet  par^  cuiifefl 
ml  Naples,  fnm  the  only  existing  Codex.  Tins  improved  Charisios  wiU  wm 
<»e  ot  tb« £nt  vcdnmes  of  the  eoieolioa  of  Latin  Qrammariane,  fbmf^^km 
published  hj  Haitouuin,  of  Lsipng*  under  the  edttorsfaip  of  M^  Landeinaan« 

M.  Kiebnhr  is  at  pcesent  engag^  in  editing  a  New  £ditieo  of  the3yiaiiltn0 
•Historians. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  has  celebmted  the  memory  of  Frederick  IT. 
by  an  extraordinary  sitting,  which  took  j^ace  in  January  last.  Professor  Lich- 
tenstein  read  a  Report,  by  M.  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  on  the  Travels  of 
Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  m  Egypt,  Dongola,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  western 

fart  of  Abyssinia,  wnich  these  travellers  traversed  in  pursuit  of  objects  ef 
Utural  History,  during  the  years  1890  to  1823. 

Dr.  Hoifmann,  of  Breslau,  intends  publishing  a  Literary  Hbtory  of  SUesiii, 
and  for  that  purpose  has  called  on  all  the  Silesian  Dterati  for  contributions  t^ 
aid  him  in  his  work. 


,    A  work  is  annoonoed  to  app^ir  at  Leipaig,  entitled  '^  Annals  of  the  Perioiiii- 
cal  Literature  of  Gennany,  including  also  the  princifml  Foret^  Journals.** 


A  new  Jonmal,  devoted  to  Jurisprudence,  Philology,  and  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece,  was  lately  announced  to  appear  at  Bonn,  under 
Xfae  title  or  Biumucket  Mmi&emtu  The  oelebnited  Niebuhr,  aothof  of  the'  Ro- 
■sail  History,  and  Messts.  fleackh,  and  Hasse,  are.  named  aaRNig  the  eoaii» 
boton* 


r  •  I  I 

The  Berlin  Gazette,  edited  by  M.  Spener,  and  which  has  1 1,600  subscribers, 
fias  been  sold,  with  the  steam  engine^  to  Dr.  Spiker,  the  weH-khown  trAveHer 
in  England,  for  11,000  rix-dollars. 

Dr.  Fichtev  of  l^arbrook,  ifi  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  aliottt  to  publitft  a  litd  of 
iiis  father,  xh4  oidebrated  Philosopher,  availing  himself  of  fiis  correM|)(MldeHte 
•both  poMbbed  and  in  M8. 

1.  ■■■ 

Professor  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  intends  pablishing  a  History  of  Philosophy,  in 
6  or  8  vols.,  of  which  the  first  volume  will  appear  in  18S8. 


The  original  Text  of  the  Annals  of  Tabari,  is  one  «i  the  moot 
copious,  and  elaborate  historical  works  in  Arabic  Llteiatare.  The  woi^  «f 
Abulfeda,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  study  of  oriental  history,  is  merely  an 
extract,  in  the  eariy  periods,  of  Tabari.  A  distinction,  however,  most  be  aiade 
Itetween  the  Arabic  Text  of  Tabari,  and  the  Persian  and  Tniiisb  Translationm 
whicji  have  been  made  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  bear  a  different  character. 
315$.  of  the  Arabic  Text  a)ne  extremely  r^;  the  Royal  library  of  Beriia 
possesses  one  in  four  large  volumes,  commencing  at  the  period  of  the  Calipbat 
of  Aboubekr.  This  M$.  belonged  formerly  to  liie  liWry  of  the  Aubdl: 
Togrulbeg,  at  Mosul,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Hegira;  it  is  very  ancient,  and 
presents  a  very  good  text.  Professor  kosegputen,  of  the  Oriental  Chair  at 
Offei£iwaldy  proMses  to  pnUish  aii  edition  from  this  MS.  and  liie  i/ni  volume 
will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year. 


9M  MUtceKamomt  LUerwy  Noticei. 

Much  ccoitMBMt  baa  lately  premled  in  G^mmmay  raspeettng  a  new  LileilMj 
Jobrnftly  receotlv  commenced  at  Bertioy  bj  a. Society  of  tbe  moet  emtMot 
Dtemti.  The  Fiwicfa  **  Joamftl  des  Saveos^haA  been  tsken  for  a  node!,  and 
oblj  woiis  of  first-rate  importance  are  nodoed.  To  eneh  review  the  writar'e 
fnune  is  attached.  A  Number  is  pablisbed  eveiy  three  dajt;  or  a  Part,  of  tea 
theetSy  monthly.  Tbe  Society  is  divided  into  three  deasess  the  first  emb^-acee 
Philosophy  TheokigTy  Lew,  and  Political  Economy^  the  second  is  for  tbe 
Physiou  ek:iencesy  Mathematics^  and  Medicine;  end  the  third  devoted  to 
History  and  the  Fine  Arts. 


RUSSIA. 


AMotro  the  new  woiis  annonnoed  in  Russia  ea  abont  to  appear,  are  **  Lonett 
by  a  Naval  Officer,**  (Bronew8ki,)who  was  a  longtime  with  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  nnder  Vice- Admiral  Siniavtne:  also  a  collection  of  the 
Po^ms  of  Alexander  Poschkin,  and  the  Poetic  Hours  of  a  countryroan,  Feodor 
Slaipuchekine.  This  poet,  a  serf  of  the  Countess  Orioflf,  had  sent  his  poems 
to  tne  Imperial  Family  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  fiom 
whom  he  received  many  letters  of  encomium,  and  a  gold  medal  witl^  the  in- 
scription **  For  services  rendered  to  the  Russian  limgiiage."  That  the  poet, 
however,  who  is  also  an  accomplished  painter,  at  the  same  time  received  km 
JreeJom — ^that  peculiar  gift  whicn  Heaven  bestows  on  eveiy  human  bong— is 
not  stated. 


Tbe  blind  poet,  Koslow,  has  received  SOOO  rubles  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  a  ring  from  the  Empress,  for  his  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  Bride  of 
Abydos. 

Dr.  Bergmann  has  pablished  a  Fifth  Part  of  his  Magazine  fi)r  Russian  His- 
tory and  Statistics,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  plundering  of  a  Russian 
caravan  proceeding  to  Bucharest^  in  1806. 


The  following  Grerman  periodicals  for  18S7,  are  pobibited  firom  entering  tbe 
Rossiaa  dominions  :^TheMoigenblatt;  Zeitung  fur  die  Elwante  Wek;  fiem 
iiner  Frumiithige  und  Gesellschafler;  Abendseitung;  Miscmlen;  Leeefriicbia, 
and  Eos ;  respectively  pablished  at  Stottgart,  Dresden,  Jena,  Hambnigh,  and 
Munich.  ... 

I 

p 

The  Twelfth  Volume  of  tlie  late  Karamsin's  History  of  Russia,  will  speedily 
appear,  oontinned  to  the  reigns  of  Minki  and  Poscharsky ;  to  which-  win  be 
added  an  Alpabetical  Indet  to  the  uMe  work. 


Many  valuable  contributions  to  modem  oriental  literature  are  noticed  in  a 
letter  of  Professor  Friihn,  of  St.  Petersbui^h,  to  Dr.  Rosenmiiller,  of  Leipzig,  in 
a  late  Number  of  the  Leipzig  literatur  Zeitung;  such  as  Abulghasi  Behidtir 
Cham  Historia  Mongotorum  et  Tataronim,  nunc  primum  Tataric^  edita  aoto- 
ritaite  et  munif.  Com.  Nic.  de  RoraanzofF; — ^Numophylacium  Univ.  C«s.  Lit. 
Casanensis  Orientale,  delineavit  F.  Erdmann,  Catani,  1826,  &c. 

The  University  Library  of  St.  Petersbnigb  consisu  of  60,000  .volomes;  and. 
that  of  Moecowy  since  the  burning,  contains  already  S4|000  volanMS*    Tbr 
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ikb  aniHoiiiictl  cabinet,  which  the  dcctmed  BaiiMMror  /%lftif andrr  |nnThi|(rt  of 
the  priv^  oouiisellor»  Profeaaor  Loder, .  for  10,000  rubies,  beUMif»  now  U)  tbe 
Uoivecatj  of  Moscow.  Through  the  exertioiis  of  Prince  Gaiitzin,  an  Econo- 
mical Societjr  and  a  School  for  the  Education  of  future  AgricultuasU  have 
been  recently  established  at  Moscow.  The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—The  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  statistics,  rural  archi- 
tecture, surveying,  book-keeping,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  the  physiologj 
of  plants,  the  management  of  woods  and  forests,  teoluioiogy«  fanning,  and  the 
veterinary  art.  The  course  lasts  five  years.  The  Society  publishes  a  Journal  in 
tbeKussian  language,  which  has  already  accomplished  much  good. 


The  Mosenm  in  MmcoWf  which  has  been  newly  rebuilt,  now  consists  of  four 
saloons.  It  is  much  indebted  to  the  Imperial  Society  of  Naturalists,  instituted 
in  1B05,  which  maintains  a  traveller  in .  Brazil  for  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  Chemical  Laboratorv  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  all  the  collections. 
Among  others  are  seen  360  models  of  various  chrystals,  formed  in  wax,  pre- 
sented by  the  Apothecary  Schulz.  The  Physical  Cabinet  reckons  upwards  of 
300  instruments  and  different  apparatus,  altnoogh,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  liardly  100  remained.  The  Cabinet  of  Coins  has  also  been  re-formed. 
Id  1817  it  contained  about  5000  of  various  descriptions,  and  since  that  tima 
it  has  been  much  increased. 


The  Sclavonic  tribes  may  be  divided  into,  two  classes,  those  of  the  west  and 
those  of  the  north.  The  first  includes  the  Russians  and  Russniaks,  the  Bal« 
garians,  the  Servians,  the  Dalmatians,  Bdsnians,  Esclavonlans,  Croats,  and 
western  Hungarians,  The  branches  forming  the  second,  are  the  Bohemians, 
the  Momvians,  the  Slewaks,  and  the  Vaudois  of  Losace  and. Poland.  JBad| 
langnage  and  dialect  has  its  *  peculiar  accent,  llie  sound  of 'the  Servian  in 
poetry  and  music  may  be  compared  to  that,  of  the  violin;  that  of  the  ancient 
Sclavonian  to  the  orgnn;  tlie  Polish  to  the  guitar,  &c.  &c.  The  present  Rus- 
sian language  possesses  advantages  not  eojoyeH  by  many  others,  expressing  all 
ideas  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  natural  manner,  without  tiresome  repetitions,  and 
is  susceptible,  fVom  its  richness,  of  great  energy  and  elevation  of  expression. 
The?  Servian  has  more  aQinity  with  the  Russian  than  with  the  Bohemian  or 
Polish ;  the  merit  of  its  poetry  may  be  estimated  from  the  translations  of  poptt- 
lar  song»  by  Goetbe,  Grimm,  Talvi,  and  ofheYs.  The  Polish  langitage,  generally 
coneideredas  weiy  harsh,  dM  not  deserve  such  a'i^pfoadi,pattidnlafiy  wlien 
beard  finem  the  lips  of  a  Polish  lady.  Its  grsmnalical  ooBstradm  is  adAkiflH 
ble,  iind  numeroos  writers,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have  proved-  wlmt 
eminence  it  is  capable  of  attaining. 

'   '  ... 

The  Pharmaceutical  School  of  St.  Peterslurghf  which  has  existed  since  18tt, 
has  i^ently,  thanks  to  the  generotis  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inteiior, 
been  endowed  with*  a  botanical  garden,  which  willsooti  rival' the  finest  and 
most  complete  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  planned  by  F.  Fischer,  one  ^ 
the  greatest  botanists  in  Russia,  who  is  now  director,  and  is  the  same  who 
arranged  the  fine  garden  at  Varinka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The 
garden  at  St.  Petersburgh  already  reckons  upwards  of  11,000  species  and 
80,000  single  plants. 

M.  Simeon  Melutinowitsch,  now  residing  at  Leipzie,  ht\s  published  there  a^ 
pig.  Poapsy  .in.  tbe  .Senrinn  dialect^ (in  ^  vols.)  on  the. Insurrection  in  Seryin 
under  CBeni)iGeo(ge,«nd  MilAKb*  '  ,  , 
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PtofeMttr  BoMrew,  «r  Umtaw,  fMSuimAf  In  18f4»  a  ChiMtonMhia  Am* 
bicsy  and  haA  atooe  pablithed  ooa  io  Peniany  io  f  vols. 


M.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Patersborgh,  aonoancaa  to  appear  shortly,  a  Historf 
and  Picture  of  Buddhism^  in  3  vols. 


The  richest  Cabinet  <^  Oriental  Coins  in  Europe,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Coont 
RooBAnww,  at  St.  Petersborgh,  of  which  Proiessor  Fraehn  has  lately  coospleted 
a  Catalogue*  It  contains,  besides  many  other  remaritaUe  ooins,  a  oemplete 
collection  of  all  the  coins  of  the  hordes  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  of  the  Aba^ 
sides,  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  House  of  Ommeja,  of  the  Edris  of  Morocco,  of  the 
Tabarides  of  Khorsasan,  of  the  Samanides  of  Bocharia,  the  Princes  of  iho 
House  of  Tulun  in  Egypt,  the  fiaidea,  the  Chans  of  TartaiT,  the  siiccesaon  of 
Timur,  the  Sopbis  of  Persia,  the  Princes  of  Diagatai,  the  Moguls,  the  Solti 
of  Turteyy  the  Kings  of  Georgia,  and  many  odbers. 


The  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  has  recently  met  with  much  encooraee- 
inent  ftom  the  Russian  government.  With  this  view  the  Emperor  Alexander 
founded  many  institutions,  of  which  MM.  Fraehn  and  Adeluug  are  among  the 
chief  ornaments.  In  these  schools  interpreters  are  educated,  who  prove  of 
vast  use  in  the  important  diplomatic  relations  of  Russia  with  the  East. 


SAXONY. 


DoKB  Berwaad's  (of  Sase  Weimar)  Journal  and  lietters  during  his  traveb  and 
tMidence  in  America,  will  be  published  shortly,  /with  permission. 

Died  at  his  house  near  Leipzig,  on  the  16th  December,  M.  Biegfried  August 
Mahlmann,  Privy  Counsellor  of  his  Maiesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  gifted  poet, 
but  also  for  his  active  usefulness  to  the  public  in  various  respects.  He  was  a 
loi^  time  editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  Fashionable  Worid. 


•  In  a  too  brief  notioa  in  the  Leipcig  Musik.  Zeitnag,  No.  II.  the  aothonty  of 
M.  Wilka^  teacher  of  die  deaf  and  dumb  at  Berlin,  is  quoted,  to  show,  that  the 
ionadt  of  the  vvweb  and  the  notes  of  the  harpsichord  may  be  made  audible  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  so  afford  a  means  of  spore  distinct  utterance,  as  wall 
as  enable  them  to  pUy  on  that  instrument. 


.    Christ.  Kruse,  Professor  of  History,  and  author  of  a  much  esteemed  and 
Indy  olaasicai  work,  "  The  Historical  Atlas,''  died  in  Leipsig,  on  the  4th  Jan. 


SWEDEN. 

Babov.voh  Wottbr8tadt*s  two  Essays,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  e»peri- 
enoe,  on  the  pmdential  measures  to  be  used  for  preventing  the  spread  of  Con- 
lai^us  Disorden  at  Sea,  (printed  in  Swedish  in  1890,)  and  on  the  YaBow 
¥ever  of  the  West  Indies,  (printed  in  18t5,)  will  be  shortly  translalady  ao4 
published  in  the  langMages  ot  the  principal  cemmetial  sta|M  of  IQafepe. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Dr.  SuTERy  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  Bern,  and 
author  of  the  Flora  EetteHcOy  died  on  the  96th  Feb',  in  the  60tb  year  of  his  age. 

After  long  debates  in  a  sitting  of  the  Great  Council  of  Lucern,  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Dec.  last,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices,  to  permit  the 
reformed  worship  in  that  city. 

«*j     '    ■     •        *     >  - 
The  work  entitled  CoUectio  Inscriptionum  Sekctorum  Latinorum  Ampliuima^ 

by  Professor  Orell,  of  Zurich,  is  just  sent  to  press.     It  contains  5,000  Inscrip- 

tioQS  on  Stone,  and  will  only  cost  305. 


In  the  22  Cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  there  are  120  cloisters^  (59  for 
Monks  and  61  for  Nuns,)  and  7  hospitals  for  Capuchins. 


Henry  Pestalozzi,  the  author  of  a  New  System  of  Education,  died  at  New* 
hoff,  near  Brogg,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  17th  Februaiy.  He  was  bom  at 
Zurich,  on  the  12th  January,  1745.  One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  Lienhard 
und  Gertrud,  a  species  of  moral  romance  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost  all  languages. 


WIRTEMBERG. 


THE^Fine  Arts  recently  possessed  two  temples,  consecrated  to  their  service,  at 
Stuttgard ;  one  at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Sculptor  Danneker,  and  the  other 
at  that  of  the  Brothers  B<^iss6ree,  whose  museum  has  been  lately  purchased  by 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  now  adorns  his  capital.  The  chief  works  of  Dan- 
neker. are  a  colossal  statue  of  Schiller,  the  group  of  Love  and  Pysche,  a  very 
fine  Ariadne,  now  at  Frankfort,  a  Hebe,  and  a  Christ,  whose  head,  m  particular, 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  artist ;  the  height  of  the  statue  is  eight  feet,  the  right 
hand  is  extended  towards  Heaven,  while  the  left  reposes  on  the  breast.  This 
fine  production  is  now  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  Museum  of  MM.  Boisseree  contains  above  200  Paintings,  by  German 
artists,  anterior  to  Albert  Durer,  among  whom  Van  £yck,  Schoreel,  and  Hemm^- 
ling,  are  particularly  distinguished.  In  these  pictures  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  imitation  of  antiquity.  They  all  represent  religious  subjects,  and  were  in- 
tended for  altar-pieces.  The  colouring  has  an  astonishing  magnificence  and 
brilliancy.  They  have  the  same  effect  on  the  spectator,  as  the  aspect  of  a  gotbic 
chnrcby  when  filled  with  devout  and  silent  worshippers. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Messrs.  Boiss6r6e,  for  having  col- 
lected and  saved  these  fine  works  from  destruction,  at  the  time  when  the  Revo- 
lution threatened  the  ancient  city  of  Cologne.  Lithographic  impressions  of 
these  pictures  are  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
spleuoid  works  of  modern  art.    The  Fifleenth  Number  has  just  been  published. 


The  Tubin^sche  Literature Blatt,  for  1827,  commences  with  an  Essay  en- 
titled <<  Walter  Scott  and  his  Times." 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 

From  Januaty  to  Jtmt^  1827^  amd  which  are  regukarfy  imported  by  tie 

Publishers  of  this  Reviao, 

THEOLOGY. 

1.  BIBLIOTHEQUE  Choisie  des  Peres  de  TEgltse  Grecque  et  Latine,  oa  Coon 
d*£Ioquence  Sacr6e,  par  M.  N.  S.  Guillon.  Toni.  17, 18, 19,  tO,  f  1,  ft.  8vo. 
Paris,    each  7s. 

9.  Bayssidre,  Lettve  &  mes  Enfaos  an  Sujet  de  ma  ConTersioii  h  la  triable  Reli^^ 
Chr^tienne.    ISino.    Paru.    Is. 

3.  Accord  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  ou  Exposition  des  Principes  sur  lesqoels  repose 

la  Foi  Catholjque.    Svo.     10s.  6d. 

4.  Maurj,  Essai  sur  TEloqaence  de  la  Chaire,  Panegyriques,  Eloges,  et  Discows. 

StoiD.  Svo.     PariM.    ll.  7s. 

5.  — ■   3  torn.  IfiDO.    Forts,    ISs. 

6.  Capefigne,  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.    Svo.    Porig.    7s.  6d. 

7.  De  ^Boulogne  (Evique  de  Troyes),  Mandemens  et  Instructions  Pastorales.    8to. 

Paris,    10s.  6d. 

8.  Baoducr,  Vie  de  Saint  Gr^goire  de  Nazianze,  archevfiqoe  de  Constantinople.   Svo. 

Paris.    9s. 

9.  Prince  de  Hohenlohe,  Meditations,  Pridres,  et  Exercices  pour'tous  les  jours  de  Tan- 

n^.    2  vol.  18mo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

10.  0*£gger,  Manuel  de  Religion  et  de  Morale,  on  livre  de  Pridres  Universel,  poor 

les  Chretiens  ^lair^s  de  toutes  les  Communions.    Svo.     Pom.    10s.  6d« 

11.  Ackermann,  D.,  Archaeologia  biblicabreviter  exposita.    Svo.     Viennt,    19s. 
19.  Bohme,  De  Spe  Messianft  Apostolic^.     Svo,    Hala.     9s.  6d. 

13.  Bretschneider,  D.,  Apologie  der  Neuern  Theologie  des  evangel.  Deutschlands. 

8vo.    Hate.     9s. 

14.  Biga,  De  Morali  primsBvoruth  Chrtsdanorum  Conditlone,  secundum  Sacros  N.  T. 

Libros.     Svo.    Neostadtii.    9s. 

15.  Eicbhom,  Einleitong  in  das  Neue  Testament,  Bd.  4,  5.    Svo.    Leip^g,    iL  Is. 

16.  Franke,  C.  C.  L.,  De  Did  Dominici  apud  vet.  Cbristianot  oelebratione.    Svo. 

Haltt,  1896.    9s. 

17.  Fritssche,  R.,  IV.  Evangelia  N.  T*  recens.  et  cum  comment,  perp.  suis  ed.  Tom.  I. 

Evangelium  MatthsBJ.    Svo.    Lipsue.    ll.    Fine  paper,  ll.  7s. 

18.  Tittmann,  D.,  libri  SymboUci  ecclesiss  evangelicss,  ad.  fid.  opt.  ex.  &c.  T.  A.  H. 

Tittmann.    Ed.  9da.    Svo.    Meissen.    lOs.  6d, 

19.  Gopp,  Der  Erioser  ein  episch-elegiscbes  Gedicht.    Svo.    StraAwrg. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE, 

90.  Tbemis,  on  Bibliolfa^oe  do  Joxisoonaolte,  pnbliife  par  M.  Blondeau,  Deonuite,  et 

Docaurroy,  Professeurs  a  la  faculty  de  droit  de  raris.  Tom.  VIIL  livraSsoa  7. 
Svo.    Paris,    Price  of  each  Vol.  of  10  Iwraisons,  ISs. 

91.  Comte,  Trait6  de  liegislation.  ou  Exposition  des  Lois  G^n^rales  snivant  lesqoelles 

les  peoples  prosperent,  d^perissent,  ourestent  stationnaires.   4  voL  Svo.   Ports. 

91.  Ss« 
99.  Ducaorroy,  Institutes  de  Justinien,  noovellement  expliqo^es.    Tom.  III.    Svo. 

Paris.    6s. 
93.  Causes  Criminelles  C^lebres  do  XiXme  Steele.    Tom.  I.    Svo.    Ports.    9s. 
94b  Benoiston  6e  Chateauneof,  De  la  Colonisation  des  condamn^,  et  de  Tavaiitage 

qu*U  y  aurait  pour  la  France  a  adopter  cette  mesure.    Svo.    Paris.    2s.  6d. 
95.  Causes  U^lebres  Etrang^res,  publics  en  France  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Tom.  L  II. 

Svo.     Paris,    eacb  9s. 


MS.  La  legUition.  CMle,  Conm^iale,  el  Grinfawlle'de  I»  Slwse,  on  Connetttete 

et  Conipl^iiiait  det  Codei  Fran^us.    Tou.  IV.  V.  VL  et  VIL    8vo.    Parii. 

each  10s.  6d. 
V.  Pdiaet^Dictiomiam  Umisnel  dc  DioU  FraopaiiL    Tom.  HI.  Sde  Partie.    avo. 

Pont.    7s.  6d, 
M  lostitutes  de  Gaios,  recemment  decoavertesdans  on  Palimpteste  de  la  Btbliotheqiie 

da  Chapitre  de  Verone,  trad,  eu  Fraiifais  par  Boolet,  3me  Commeiitain.    8vo. 

ToHm.    36. 6d. 
89.  Corpus  juris  cmBs,  reoogn.  et  brevi  annot  inst  ed.  J.  &  G.  Beck*    Vol.  Immn 

io  2  part    8vo.    I4|M«    tJ.  10s. 
80.  PfaMlips,  D.  Engliscfae  Heichs  and  Recfatsgesehiohte  scit  der  Anfnnfts  det  Nop* 

maonen,  1066  bis  1189.    Ir.  Baad.    8vo.    Bsrioi.    6s. 


81.  Koldemp-Rosenvinge,  U.,  L^gum  regis  Canati  Magni,  quas  olisB  AngUs  dedit, 
Vefaiooem  ant.  Latin,  ex  cod.  (S>lbertino  com  teztu  Anglo^Saxonico.  4to. 
•U^nm.    7^6d.         .        . 

32.  Miiblenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarom.    VoL  I.    8vo.    HaUti,    IL 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

83.  Degerando,  Be  I'Edacatton  des  Sonrds-Moets  de  Naissanoe.  S  roL  8vo.  Ptaii^ 
lL4s. 

34.  De  Macedo,  Jos^  Agostinho,  Cartas  filosoficas  a  Attioo.    8yo.    LiAotu 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

35.  M&uoires  preseni^s  par  divers  Savans  a  i'Acad^mie  Roj^ale  des  Scieoces  de  I'lo- 

stitut  de  France,  et  iroprimds  par  son  ordre.    Tom.  I.  4to.    PariM.    11. 10s. 
S6»      ■  de  rAcad^mie  Rojale  des  Sciences  de  I'Institut  de  France.    Tom.  V. 

(anni^  1821  et  1822,)  4to.     Paris.    11. 10s. 

37. Tom.  VI.  (annfo  1823,)  4tp.     Paris.    11. 10s. 

38*  Cauchy,  M6moire  sor  rapplication  da  cakul  des  residas  i  la  solution  des  probJemes 

de  pliysiqae  matbematique.    4to.     Paris,    12s. 

39.  ■  Kxerdoes  des  Matliematiques,  Secoude  Ann£e,  Liyraisons  XIII.  a  XVIII. 

4to.     Paris,    eacb  2s.  6d. 

40.  Pouille^  El^mens  de  Pbjsiqoe  experimentale  et  de  M^t^orolo^e.    Tom.  I.  Idre 

partle,  8vo.     Parti.    7s.  6d. 

41.  Scbumacber,  Tables  Auxiliaires  Astronomiques,  pour  I'ann^  1827,    8vo.    Copen- 

Hague,    78. 
4f .  Bessel,  D.,  Astronomiscbe  Beobacbtongen  auf  der  Kon.-UniTer8]tats  Stemwarte  in 
Konigsberg,  Abtb.  11.  Jan. — Dec.  Ib25.    foL    Konigsb.    11. 5s. 

43.  littrow,  J.  J.f  Elements  der  Physischen  Astronomie.    8vo.    Wien.    18s. 

44.  Netto,  Das  Aafnebmen  zu  Pferde  mit  dem  Messtische.    8vo. 

45.  Burg,  Handbucb  der  geradlinigen  and  spbariscben  Trigonometrie.  8to.  mit  Kupf. 

Wien.    12s. 

46.  StniTC,  D.,  Observationes  Astronoroicse,  institutSB  in  Specula  Elnio.  Dorpatensis 

VoL  IV.  sen  Nova  Seriei  VoL  I.  Observ.  ann.  1822  et  1823.    4to.  major. 
Dorpati,    ll.  2s. 

47.  EffemeridiAstronoroicbe  di  Hfilano  per  Tanno  1827.    8vo.    Milano. 

48.  Crelle,  Journal  fiir  die  reine  and  angewandte  Mathematik.    Ir.  Bd.    No.  1,  2, 3. 

in  4to.  mit  Kupf.    Berim.    15s. 

49.  Christmann,  Cabbala  Algebraica.    4to.    Stvttgardut,    6b, 

50.  Formeln  der  Geometrie  und  Trigonometric.    4to.    Berlin. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

51.  Desoourtlb,  Flore  Pittoresque  et  MMicale  des  Antilles,  livrusoos  68 — 73.    8vo. 

fiff.  color.    Parts,    eacb  6s. 
St.  Lestusondois,  Botanographie  Belglqne,  on  Flore  da  Nord  de  la  France  et  de  la 

Bdgique  proprement  dite.    2  vol.  8vo.    Paris,    ll.  Is. 
53.  Bedoat6,  Chda  des  plus  bdles  fleors  prises  dans  difierentes  families  do  rigKt 

▼^tal.  Livraisons  I.  et  II.   4to.  Fig.  color.  Paris,  each  18s.  io  fol.  each  36s. 
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M.  Godait  et  Doponcbci*  Histoire  Natuielle  des  Lepidopteret,  ou  PapUloni  de  France. 
.  .   Tom.  VI.  (Noetnmes,  Tom.  III.)  UvnMons  8, 9, 10, 11,  If,  13, 14.   Fig.  color. 

8vo.     P«ri$.    each  4s.  6d. 
55»  Noiaette,  Manuel  complet  da  jafdinier,  manicher,  p6pint^rifte,  botanisle,  fleariate 

et  paysagiste.    4  toro.  Svo.    Parity    51. 

56.  Decaodolle,  M6moires  sur  la  famiJle  des  L^Qmineuses,  8  Livraisons.    4lo.    Fig. 

Pdiris.    51. 5s. 

57.  Duperrej,  Vojage  aotour  da  Monde,  fait  sur  la  Corvette  de  S.  M.  la  Coqoille, 

pendant  les  ann^s  1822,  1&«3,  1824,  et  1825.  Freoiiere  division,  SSoologie; 
Livraison  II.  II [.    Fig.  color.    4lo.    Porif.    each  I89. 

58.  Hnmboldt  et  Bonpland,  Voyage.    Recueil  d'  Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d'Ana- 

tomie  Compart,  Livraison  XIIL    4to.    Fig.  color.     Paris.    11.  168. 

59.  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Natorelles,  &c.    Par  plusieurs  Professeurs  du  Jardin  da 

Boi,&c.  Tom.  XUV.  a  XLVII.  8vo.  Parts,  each  10s.  Planches,  cahiers 
44  i  47,  8vo.  each  7s. ;  color.  8vo.  each  11.  Is.  Portraits  des  Natnralistes, 
cahiers  22  et  25,  8vo.  each  48. 

60.  Chevallier,  Utstoire  G^n^rale  des  Hy  poxy  loos ;  description  des  genres  et  des  especes 

qui  forment  cette  grande  tnbu  des  V^g^tauz,  livraison  III.  4to.  Hg.  color. 
Paris,    15s. 

61.  Dtth^mel  da  Monceau,  Traits  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.    Nonvdle  Mition,  augmentie, 

par  Porteau  et  Turpin,  LivnMsons  XXX VI L  a  XL.  fol.  Fig.  color.  Paris, 
each  fl.  2s. 

62.  Dictionnaire  Classiqup  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  par  MM.  Audouin,  Isid.  Bourdon, 

&c.  et  Bory  de  Saint- Vincent    Tom.  XL    8vo.    Purti.     Its.    Planches, 
cahier  12.  8vo.  69. ;  color.  9s. 
65.  Payraudeau,  Catalogue  Descriptif  et  Methodique  des  Ann^lides  et  des  MoHusqnes 
de  rile  de  Corse.    Svo.     Fig.     Parti.    7s.  6d. 

64.  Werner,  Atlas  des  Oiseaux  aEurope  pour  servir  de  complement  au  Manuel 

d*Ornithologie  de  Teniroinck,  Livrusons  3,  4»  5.  8vo.  Fig.  Ports.  Plain, 
each  5s«    Coloured,  each  10s. 

65.  Freycinet,  Voyage  autour-  da  Monde  en  1817, 1818, 1819,  et  1820,  Botaniqne. 

Livraisons  IIL  et  IV.    ful.     Paris,    each  IBs. 

66.  Temroinck,  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Planches  colorizes  d'Otseaus,  Livraisons  LXXI. 

LXXII.  et  IIL    4to.    Paris,    each  159.     in  fulio,  each  11.  Is. 

67.  De  Bliiinville,  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchiliologie,  Alias,  Sme  etdemieie 

livraison..    8vo.     Parts.     Piuiii,  98.    Coloured,  ll.  Is. 

68.  Saint.UiUire,  (Auguste  de),  Jusiieu,  et  Cambessedes,  Plantes  Usuelles  des  Br6tt- 

liens,  Livraisons  9, 10,  11.    4to.     Fig.     Parts,    each  79.  6d. 

69.  Annales  de  la  Soci^te  Linn^enne  de  Paris.    Tom.  III.  IV.  et  V.    8vo.     Paris. 

each  309. 

70.  Temminck,  Monographie  de  Mammalogie,  on  Description  de  quelqnes  genres  de 

mammiferes  dont  les  Especes  ont  6tS  observ^  dans  les  difi'^rentes  Mustes  de 
TEurope,  Dvraison  VII.    4to.    Fig.    Parts.    10s.  6d. 

71.  Bory  de  Saint  Vinceut,  L'Hororoe  (Homo)  Essai  Zoologiqne  sur  le  genre  humain, 

2de  edition.     2  vol.  l8mo.    Paris,     10s. 

72.  Sa^ret,  Deuxieme  M^moire  sur  les  Cucnrbitacfes,  principalement  le  Mdlon.   8vo. 

Paris,    3s.  6d. 

73.  Saint  Hilairc,  Flora  Brasilie  Meridionalis,  Fascic.  V.    4to.     Fig.     Pmris.    iL  Is. 

fol.  Fig.  color.  41. 10s. 
74*  De  Candolle,  Organographie  V^g^tale,  ou  Description  raisonn^  des  organes  des 
plantes,  &c.     2  vol.  Svo.     Paris,     ll.  7s. 

75.  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles.   Tom.  IV.  Ir  livraison.    fol.    Fig.  color.    Paris,   2L  fa. 

76.  Dictionnaire  d' Agriculture  Pratique,  par  Neufchateau,  Poiteau,  Petit-Thooars,  5cc. 

2  vol.  Svo.     Paris,     ll.  lis.  6d; 
77«  Thonin,  Cours  de  Cuhure  et  de  Naturalisation  des  V6g6Caiix.    5  vol.  Svo.    P<cns. 
21.  12s.  6d. 

78.  M^moiies  de  la  Soci^  d'Histoire  Natarelle  de  Paris.    Tom.  IIL    lere  partie  in 

4to.    Paris,    158. 

79.  -Deveie  de  Chabriol  et  Bouillet,  Essai  Gfologiqne  sur  la  Montagne  de  Bodacie. 

fol.    Fig.    Paris,    11.  Is. 
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ea  Gmelij],  D.>  Flon  Badensis*  Alsatiai,  et  Cb  et  Trtnt-RheiunuL  rVTomi,  aim 

soppl.  et  ind,    8vo.     CarUruhe. 
81«  CoUectio  piantanini  officinaJtum.  cam  Icon,  colon  Fasc.  I.-*XV.  fe]«  Dikmidmf,' 
8jr.  GoldfusSfD.,  PetrifuUe  Maaei  Univen.  Reg.  Boniss.  Rhenane  Bonticna.  nee  non 

Pocninghus.  Ciefeldenf.  cum  t5  Icon.  &c.  &c.    ill.  fd.    D'Aueldoff, 

83.  Goldfuss,D.,  Natorhistorischer  Atlas  nebst autftihrl.    Erlaiitenmg  Uef.  fol.  mit 

BKapf.    Dumtdfirf,    . 

84.  Fohmaim,D.,  das  Saugader  System  derWirbelthiere,  Is  Heft.  System  derFische. 

fol.    Hddelberg,    Mit  18  Knpf.  31.    Large  paper»  Si.  lOt. 

85.  AbhaodlaDgen  der  Koiiigl.  Academic  der  Wissenscharten  zu  Berlin,  aiis  dem  Jahr 

1824.    4to.     Berlin,    11.  15s. 

86.  Martius,  D.  de»  Nova  Genera  et  Species  plantanim  quas  in  Itinere  per  Brasiliam, 

1B17— 182U,  coll.  et  desc.    Vol.  II.  fasc.  9.  cum  40  tab.   4to.  MonadiL    81.  8s. 

87.  Meigen,  Beschreibung  der  bekannten  Eorop.  sweigefliigelten  Insekten*    5  Bde. 

mit  Knpf.    8vo.     Hamm» 

88.  Maximilian,  Prins  zu  Wied,  Beitriige  zur  Nalorgeschichte  von  BrastUen*  Bd.  2< 

8vo.     Weimar.    l(Ss« 

89.  Pohl/J.  E.,  Plantamm  Brasilite  Icones  et  descriptiones  bactenus  ineditss,  fol.  fasc. 

Ins  cum  $5  tab.  en.  pict     Vindob.    61.  6s. 

90.  Ekart,  Gramina  et  plantas  sub  aqufiL  plane  natantes,  qosB  in  Due.  Cobnrg.  sponta 

proven,  fasc.  1 ,  St  3.    fol.    Cp6ur;^.     II.  10s. 

91.  Wahlenberg,  Flora   Suedca  enuroeraiis  plantas  Snecim  iudig.  post  linnsum. 

Pars  Sda.     8vo.     UptaluB,    17s. 

92.  Host,  Flora  Austriaca.     Vol.  1.     Ryo.     Vindob,     16$. 

93.  Presi,  Flora  Siciila  ezhibens  plantas  vasculosas  in  Sicilia,  &c.  rep.    Tom.  L  8vo. 

Praga.     lbs. 

94.  Fitzinger,  Neue  Classification  der  Reptilien.    4to.     Wien,    5s. 

95.  Hedwtg,  D.,  Species  muscoruro  frondosorum  descriptsset  tabulis  seneis  color,  illoit. 

op.  ptisth.   Supplem.  II.   Sect  III.  tab.  151 — 175.  oont  script  a  D.  Schwae- 
grichen.    large  4to.    Lips.    11.  lis.  6d.    Vellum  paper.  Si.  5s. 
96  Pesce,  So  i  Negri  e  Sulla  natura  primitiva  dell'  uomo.    Saggio  ideologico  c  iisiolo- 
gico.    Vol.  1.    8vo.     NapoU. 

97.  Steudel  et  Hochstetter,  Enuroeratio  plantarum  Germanie,  HelvetisBque  indigea. 

8vo.    ShUtgeirdi^,     8s. 

98.  Memorie  della  Societa  ItaJiana  delle  Sdenze,  resldeote  in  Modena.    Tom.  XIX. 

fasc.  11.  delle  Memorie  di  Fisica.     4to. 

99.  — • della  R.  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino.    Tomi  XXIX.  e  XXX. 

4to.     Torino, 

100.  Martini,  Lezioni  di  Fisiologia.    S  Tomi.    8vo.    Milano, 

101.  Schlechtendal,  Adumbrationes  plantarum,  fasc.  4tus.    4to«    BeroUni, 
lOS.  Schlecbtendal,  Unnsa,  Journal  fiir  die  Botanik  18S6.    4  Hefte.    SOs. 

103.  ; : — dasselb  fiir  18S7.  Ilr  Bd.  If  Stuck.     58. 

104.  Treviranus,  Tiedemann,  &c.  Zeitscbrifi  fiir  Pbysiologie.    Sr  Bd.  in  4  no.    4to. 

Darvutadt,     ll.  lis.  6d. 

105.  Berselius,  J.,  Sedister  Jahresbericht  iibcr  die  fortscbritte  der  physischen  Wissen- 

schaften.     8vo.     Tubingen*    7s.  6d. 

106.  Von  den  Pamen  an  die  Damen.    Rosenepistil.    8vo.    Hamburg,    Ss. 

107.  Acta  Nova  Pbysico-Medica  Academ.  Cas.  Leop.  Carolina  Naturas  Curioaorum. 

Tom.  XIII.  p.  1,2.    4to.    Bofin«e. 

108.  Brandes,  D.  R.,  Monograpbie  des  Ammoniaks,  mit  S  Kupf.  4to.    Hanncoer.    5s. 

109.  Funk,  D.,  de  Salaroandrae  Terrestris  vita,  evolutione,  formatione  Tractatns,  cum 

tab.  fol.     Berol.     ll.  Is. 

110.  Bryologia  Germanica  a  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 

111.  Sternberg,  Cumte,  Essai  d'un  Ezpos^  g^ognostico-botanique  de  la  flore  do  monde 

priroitif.  Cab.  4e  in  fol.  avec  25  pi.     &tisbonn€»    21.  10s. 
US.  Schiuz,  Naturgeschicbte  nnd  Abbildungen  der  Siiogethiere.    21  Uelte,  each  witU 
7  plates,     fol.     10s. 

113.  Schaerer,  lichenes  Helvetic!  ezsiccatj,  faac.  1 — 6tus.    4to.    Benue, 

114.  Vuiani,  Stirpium  Dalroaticamm  Specimen,  c.8.  tab.    4to.     Patam* 

115.  Brown,  R.,  Prodromus  Flora  Nove  Hollandio  et  Insulae  Van-Dicraen,  exhibcns 
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dianolerei  planunim.    Edit.  9ti»  ab  ipw  tacton  efndahL  oar.  D.  Hca  vii 

Esmbeck.    Vol.  I.    8to.    Itu 
116.  Bekhcobtcb^  P.»  |coiiognphi»  boUnica  exoCka,  itYO  bortn  botMiiouy  imagines 

planter*  extra  Sarapaoi  iavent  «oll»ciifli  comuieataxie  aocdncto  ed.  Ima  €!eaca> 

ria  teb.   4to.    JUpi.    com  teb.  am.  nigr.  IL  11a.  6d.   ciun  teb.  m.  pict.  SL  3u 
li7>  Bergan.  Heiar.  toov  Veiyofib  cineE  Moaogmpbia  der  Chbau  mit  8  KapiertafieJa 

in  folio  und  10  Tabellen.    Hamburg,    18S6.    dU 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

1 18.  Rotten,  Traits  EJ^menteire  de  Diagnostic,  de  Pronosfic,  dlndications  tfa^npen- 

tiqnes,  on  Coars  de  M6d6cine  Clinique.    Tom.  II.  et  III.  8to.    Paris,  U.  Is. 

119.  Maygner,  Nonvellet  Demonstrations  d'Accoocheroens.    DTraison  XVIII.    foL 

Parii.    6s. 
ItO.  Mayor,  M^moire  sur  rHjponarth6cie,  ou  sar  le  Traiteroent  des  Fractures,  par  la 

plancbette.    8vo.    Ports.    9s.  6d. 
Ifl.  Gendrin,  Uistoire  Anatomique  des  Inflammations.    Tom.  II.  (ct  dernier.)     8to. 

Pafif .    10s.  6d. 
Itf.  B^dard,  El^mens  d'Anatomie  06n4rale.     Seconde  Mition,  augment^  d'aae 

Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Travaox  de  I'Aatear.    8vo.    Paris.    l£. 
lis.  Sablaiioles,  Recherches,  &c.  relatires  il  la  pr^donunance  et  &  linflaence  des 

Organes  digestifs  des  Enfans  sur  le  Cerreau.    8to.     Paris.    7s.  6d. 
If4.  Cloquet,  Jules,  Anatomie  de  rHomme,  ou  Description  et  Figures  Dthograpbi^ 

de  toutes  les  Parties  du  Corps  Humain.     Uvndson  XXIX.    fol.    Paris,    ISs. 
1S5.         ■      Manuel  d'Anatomie  deacriptiie  do  Corps  Humaiu^  en  Plancbea  litbog. 

livraison  XV.  &  XX.    4to.    Pariu    each  6s. 

116. ■ .    Pig.  color,  each  lOs.  6d. 

1 J7.  Cloqoet,  Hippolyte,  Traits  complet  de  TAnatomie  de  THomme  compart  &  celle 

des  Animaux.     lirraison  XI.    4to.    Porti.    9s. 
If 8.  Dictionnaire  de  M6decine,  par  MM.  Adelon,  Andral,  &c.  &c.    Tom.  XVII.  ct 

XVnL    8?o.    Paris,   eaeh  lOs. 
It9.  Bayle  et  HoUard,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  G^n^rale.     iBvo.     Ports.    8s. 

130.  Derergie,  Cliniqnede  laMaladieSjphifitiqQe.   LiTraison  VI.  et  VII.    4to.    Fig. 

color.     Parti,    each  Itfs. 

131.  Lwhwse,  Precis  Physiologiqne  sur  les  courbdres  de  la  colonne  vert^rale.    Sro, 

Paris,    7s. 
iSC.  Bebaas,  Traits  de  la  Cystotomie  Sespubienne.    8vo.    Ports.    7$.  6d. 
1S3.  Barras,  Traits  sur  les  Gastralgies  et  les  Enteralgies,  ou  Maladies  Nerreuses  de 

TEstoroac  et  des  Intesiins.    Svo»     Paris,    9s. 

134.  Rayer,  Trait6  des  Maladies  de  la  Peso.    Tom.  II.    Parti.  8to.    Pont.  6s. 

135.  Ticdemann  et  Gmelin,  lUchercbes  Experimenteles,  &c.  sur  la  Digestion,  coosi- 

dM  dans  les  quatre  classes  d'Aniniaux  Tcrt^br^s.    Seconde  Partie.     8to. 
Paris.     10s.  6d. 

136.  CheTallier  et  Richard,  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  Simples  et  Compos^es.    Tom. 

Let  II.    8?o.    Paris,    11. 4s. 

137.  Roche  et  Sanson,  Nouveaux  El^mens  de  Pathologic  Medico>chirurgicale.    Tom. 

IIL    Premiere  Partie.    8vo.    Paris,    12s. 

138.  HUdenhrand,  D.,  Aunales  Scholm  Clinics  Medicsa  Ticinensis.     Pars  L    Owo, 

Potfic.    15s. 

139.  Kiihn,  D.,  Opuscnia  Academica,  Medlca  et  Philologica;  coUecta,  aocte,  et 

emcndaita.    VoL  L    8vo.    Ltpi.    12s. 

140.  Oesterreicher,  Tabulse  Anatomicae.    Sect.  1.  Miologia  Ta6.  XXIII.  explic  fol. 

Eiehstadt,    21. 

141.  I^mgenbeck,  O.,  Icones  Anatomies  Nenrologis.   Fasc  Imus  et  2dus.    fol.  atl. 

cum  43  teb.  sen.    Gottimgm, 
14S.  Kilian,  D.,  Uber  den  Kreishinf  des  BIntes  im  Kinde,  welches  noch  nicht  geatb- 

met  bat.     4to.  mit  11  Kupf.     Karlsruhe, 
143.  Blenland,  J.,  Icones  Anatomico-pathologicae  partium  Corporis  Human!  qns  in 

descriptione  Musei  Acad.  Rhcno-Traject.  inv.    Fasc.  lus.    4to.     Thtfscti  ad 

Rhen,    15s. 
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144b  Bleuland,  J.  Icones  AoatoiBico»phy8iologiae,  &c.    Faac.  lus.  4to.    J6ul.    15s. 
145.  Brera,   Pltwpetto  de  RisnltaiDemi  ottenuti  oelle  CUnica  Medica  di  Fadova. 

8to.    Padiva, 
14d.  Meckel,  D.,  Tabuhe  Anatomico-paUioIogiae.    Fasc*  4tQ8.    iDtussuaceptiones  et 

Hemis,  fol.  maj.    Upt.    21.  58. 

147.  Scboenberg,  Memorie  su!  Ristabilimento  della  GnohzUmt  nella  legatun  ancbe 

recisione  dei  tronchi  delle  Arterie  con  le  conchiasloui  imm^iate,  con  6  tav. 
4to.    NapoiL 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIEN^CES, 

148.  Centner,  M^moire  sur  les  Grandes  Routes,  lea  Cbemins  de  Fer,  et  les  Canaux  de 

Navigation ;  trad,  de  TAllemand,  et  pr6ced6  d'une  Introduction  par  Girard. 
8vo.     Pant,     108. 

149.  Archive8  des  Decouvertes  et  des  Inventions  Nouvdles  Faites  dans  les  Sciences, 

les  Arts,  et  les  Manufactures  pendant  !'ann6e  1826,.    8vo.    ParU.     lOs.  6d. 

150.  Christian,  Description  des  Machines  et  proc^d^s  specifics  dans  les  brevets  d*In- 

vention,  de  Perfectionment,  et  d^Impoitation  dont  la  dnree  est  expirfo.    Tom. 
XII.    Fig.    4to.    Paaris.    11.  J  6s. 

151.  Dtctionnaire  Technologique,  ou  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Arts  et  M^ 

tiers.    Tom.  XI.  8vo.    Planches  cah.  17  et  18.  4to.     18s. 

152.  Abhandlungen  der  Ron.  Technlschen  Depatation  fiir  Gewerbe.    Ir  Thl.  fol. 

mit  42  Kupferp.    BerUn,    71.  7s. 

MILITARY  SCIENCES  AND  HISTORY. 

153.  Allix,  Systdme  d'ArtiUerie  de  Campagne  de  Iieutenani-G^6ral  Allix,  compart 

avec  les  Systemes  du  Comit^  d'Artillerie  de  France,  de  GribeauVaJ^  &c.    8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

154.  G6n6ral  Foy,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peninsnle,  sous  Napoleon.  Tom.  1. 11. 

m.  IV.     8vo.  et  Atlas.     Portt.     21. 10s. 

155.  Biarqois  de  Chambray,  Philosophie  de  la  Guerre.    8vo.     ParU.    7s.  6d. 

156.  Lamy,  Tratti  Theoriqoe  et  Pratique  des  Batteries.    8vo.    Fig.    Paris,    8s. 

157.  Labanme,  Manuel  de  I'Officier  d'£tat  Major.    8vo.     Paris.    7s.  6d. 

158.  Laffaille,  M^moires  sur  la  Campagne  du  Corps  d'Arm^  des  Pyrenees  Orientates, 

oomniand^e  par  le  G^n^ral  Duhesme  en  1808,  &c.  &c.     8vo.    Parts.   10s.  6d. 

159.  Decker,  Die  ArtUlerie  liir  alle  Waffen,  in  3  Thielen,  2te  sehr  vermehrte  Auflage. 

IrTheii.  8vo.    Berfin^  1826.    128. 

160.  Tables  des  principales  dimensions  et  poids  des  bouches-a-feu  de  campagne  et  de 

Sidge,  des  artilleries  principales  de  TEurope.    fol.    Lefpug.    12s. 

161.  Vacani,  Storia  delle  Campagne  e  degli  assedi  degP  Italiani  in  Ispagna.  3  vol.  4to. 

conAtl.    121.128. 

FINE  ARTS. 

162.  Hitorff  et  Zanth,  Architecture  Modenie  de  la  Sicile.  livraisoiis  I.  a  VIII.   fol. 

Paris,  each  78.  6d. 
163. Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sicile.  Livraison  I.  fol.  Paris,  15s. 

164.  Comtede  Clarac,  Mus^  de  Sculpture  Antique  et  Modeme.   livraisons  I.  et  II. 

4to.  (Texte  in  8vo.)    Pons,   each  11. 10s.  (To  be  completed  in  10  livraisons.) 

165.  Gal^rie  des  Coutemporains,  ou  Cottection  d«s  Portraits  des  Femmes  qui  se  sont 

r^dnes  p^Iebres  depuis  la  fin  du  18*  Sede.    Livraisons  V.  VI.    fol.    Pons, 
each  15s. 

166.  Gal^rie  des  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintres  let  pins  c^lebres  de 

toutes  les  Ecolet.    livraisons  XVII.  XVIIL    fol.    Paris,  each  ll.  Is. 

167.  Iconographie  des  Contemporains  depub  1789  jusqu'a  1820.    Livraisou  XXIII. 

fol.     Pofti.     159. 

168.  Conteroporains  £tmo|er8,on  Recneil  tconographique  des  Etrangera  les  plus  c^le- 

bres.    Livraison  IV.  fol.    Paris,    15s. 

169.  Isograpbie  dea  B  mikieB  Cd^bres,  ou  Collection  de  Fac-Similes  the  Lettres,  Aoto- 

graphes,  et  de  Signatures.     Livraisons  I.  et  IL    4to.     Paris,    each  7s.  6d. 
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170.  Lea  Toamois  du  Roi  Ren6,  d'aprei  le  Ma&uscrit  etki  Deauv  de  la  Bibliotheque 
Ruyale,  par  MM.  Chatnpollion,  Figeac,  Dubois,  et  MoUe.    Grand  fol* 
Planches  color.     Paris.    51.  5s. 

171  •  Clioix  d'Edilices  Publics  construits  ou  proj^t^s  en  France,  par  MM.  Goorlier, 
Grillon,  etTardieti.     Livraisons  3.  f'ol.     Paris,   each  7s.  6d. 

173.  Gal^rie  Lithogmphi^  des  Tableaux  de  S.  A^  R.  Mgnr.  le  Due  d'Orleana. 

sons  XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  XXX.  fol.    Parti,  each  tl.  Is. 
175.  Bouvier,  Manuel  des  .Teunes  Artistes  en  Peinture.     6vo.     Fig.    Paris.  .  I5s. 

174.  Napoleon  et  ses  Contemporains,  Suite  de  Grav(ire}i«  representant  des  traits  d*b^ro- 

isme,  de  cleinence,  de  g6n^sit6,  &c.    Livraisons  X.  XI.  XIL    4to.     Ports. 
each  1].  4s. 

175.  Description  de  TSgypte.    Seconde  Mition.    Livraisons  CCVIL  2  CCXI.  (et 

dernier.)  fol.   each  12s.  6d.  ' 

176.  Thomas,  Un  An  a  Rome  et  dans  ses  Environs,  Recueil  de  Dessins  litbogropbi^ 

Livraisons  X.  XI.  XIL  fol.     Ports,    each  IBs. 

177.  Mos^  Rojal  de  France,  ou  Collection  Grav6e  des  Chefs  d*(£uvre  de  Pdntore  et  de 

Sculpture  dont  il  s'est  enrich6  depuis  la  Restauration.  Public  par  Mad. 
Filliol.  Livraisons  I.  a  V.  Grand  8 vo.  each  15s. ;  papier  velin,  each  11.  Is.; 
4to.  papier  velin,  ll.  168. ;  ^preuves  sur  papier  de  la  Chine,  21. 2s. 

178.  Thenot,  Essai  de  Perspective  Pratique  poor  rectifier  les  Compositions  et  dcssioer 

d^apres  Nature.     6  livraisons,  8vu.     Paris,     ll.  10s. 

179.  Tbibault,  Application  de  la  Perspective  Lin6aire  auz  Arts  du  Dessin.    4to.    Fig* 
^     Paris,    31.  15s. 

180.  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Modeme.  Livraisons  X.  XL  fol.  Ports,  each  9s. 

181.  Melling,  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  les  Pyren^s  Fran9aises  et  les  departemens  ad- 

jacens.     Livraison  V.   fol.  ohiong.     Paris.     21. 2s. 

182.  Losson,  Monumens  Antiques  et  Modemes  de  la  Sicile.  Ltvraison  I.  fol.  Peris,  9s. 

183.  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Marroariqoe,  la  Cyr^naique  et  les  Oasis 

d'Audjelah  et  de  Maradeh.    Texte.    Premiere  Uvraison,'4to.     Atlas  des 
Planches.    Premiere  et  Seconde  Dvraisons,  fol.     Paris,    each  15s. 

184.  Arnault,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.  Tom.  11.  17*  Livraison.    Avec 

4  Planches,  fol.     Paris.     18s. 

185.  Langlois.  Essai  Historique  et  Descriptif  sur  TAbbaye  de  Fontenelle  de  Saint 

Wandrille.     Grand  8vo.     Fig.     Paris,    15s. 

186.  Antiqoit6s  de  T Alsace,  ou  Chateaux,  Eglises  etautres  Monumens  des  Departemens 

du  Haut  Rhia  et  de  Bas  Rbin,  avec  Texte  Hbtorique  et  Descriptif.    Livraison 
VII.  fol.     Paris,  each  9s. 

187.  Lettere  di  Francesco  Milizia  al  Conte  Fr.  di  Sangiovanni,  ora  per  la  prima  Tolta 

publicate.     12mo.    Por^'.    9s. 

188.  Mionnet,  De  la  raret^  et  du  prix  des  Medailles  Romaines.  Seconde  Edition,  aug- 

ment6e.    2  vols.  8vo.     Paris:    21.  8s. 

189.  Callet  et  Lesueur,  Architecture  Italienne,  ou  Palab,  Maiaons,  et  autres  ^ifices  de 

ritalie  Modeme.    Dvraison  I.  fol.     Paris.    9s. 

190.  Laherde,  Monumens  de  la  France.    Livraison  XXV.  fol.    Fig.     Paris,    ll.  7s. 

191.  Gal^rie  de  S.  A.  Roy  alp,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri.    Livraisons  XXV. 

XXVL  XXVIL  fol.    Paris,   each  ll.  7s. 

192.  Koiiigl.  Pieussische  Gemiilde  Gallerie  in  Steindmck.    1*  Leif.    1*  and  2«  Abth. 

Gr.  fol.     BerUn.   each  11.  5s. 

193.  Leoni,  Principal!  Monument!  innalzati  dal  1814  a  tutto  il  1823,  da  S.  M.  Maria 

Luigia,  Duchessad]  Parma.     Fasc.  1  und  2.  c.  15.  tav.    fol.     Parma. 

194.  Stackelberg,  Baron  von,  Der  Apollotempel  su  Bassai  in  Arkadien  und  die  da- 

aelbst  ausgegrabenen  Bildwcrke,  mit  32  Kopf.  roy.  fol.     Rem,    121. 12s. 

195.  Panorama  du  Rhin  avec  nn  Guide  poor  le  Voyage  du  Rhin,  &c.    MayeKce, 

Cologne.    4to.    Fig.     15s. 

196.  Ramberg,  55  Outlines  to  the  History  of  Tyll  Enlenspiegel.    4to.    ll.  7u 

197.  Ramberg,  30  Blatter  sn  Reineke  Fuchs.     4to.     ll.  10s. 

198.  Hot  tiger,  Ideen  sur  Kunzt-My  thologie,  V  Cnrsus,  Stamrobauro  derReligionen  des 

Alterthams  sur  Vor-homerisclien  Mythologie  der  Griechen  8vo.  rait  Kapf. 
Dresden.     15s. 
J  99.  Goethe,  von,  Uber  Konst  und  Alterthum.    5'  Bd.  3*  Heft.  8vo.    Stmtlgart, 
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mSTORYi  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TOAVELS, 

POLITICS,  &c. 

200.  Peignot,  Dociiroens  Autlientiqaes  et  Derails  Curieox  sot  les  depenscs  de  Iwouiil 

XIV.  ea.  Qatiroeiis  et  Ch&teauz  Royaux,  &c    .8vo.     Farit^    78.  '6(U'  ' 

201.  Frejcinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde*  ex^cut^  sur  lea  Corvettes  deS.  M.  L'TIrapie  • 

et  la  Physicienne,  pendant  les  ann6es  1817, 1818,  1819, 18tfO;  Partie  fiUto- 
riqae.    Livnisons  IV.  V.     4to.     FarU*  eacH  l8s. 

202.  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  depuis  Taun^e  1770,  jasqu'a  nos  jours,  (5^  partie  de 

J'ouvnige.)    Tom.  VI.  1««  Fartie.   8vo.    Farit,     lOs.  6d. 

203.  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  Commentaires  PoHtiques  et  HistoViques.sur  le  Trait^  da  Prince 

de  Machiavel,  et  sur  TAnti-Machiavel  de  Frederic  II.     8vo.     Faru.    8s. 

204.  Aubernon,  Considerations  Histortques  et  Poiitiques  sur  la  Russie,  I'Autricbe,  et 

la  Prusse.     8to.     Parts.    5s.* 

205.  Coxe,  L'Espagne  sous  ies  Rois  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon ;  trad,  de  I'Anglais,  avec 

des  Notes  et  Additions,  par  Don  Andres  Muriel.    Tom.  I.  et  II.    8vo.    Fknu 
11.  Is. 

206.  De  Pradt,  Concordat  de  rAmerique  avec  Rome.    8vo.    Porii.    8s. 

207.  Montgaillard,  liistoire  de  France,  depuis  la  fin  du  Regue  de  Louis  XVL  josqu'i 

rann6el825.    Tom.  I.  a  VIII.    8vo.     Farit,    41.  4s. 

208.  Villemain,  Nonveaux  Melanges  Historiques  et  Litt^raires.    8to.    Fans.    ISs. 

209.  Thiebault,  Frederic  le  Grand,  sa  Famille,  sa  Cour,  son  GouvemeroeDt,  &c.   Trol« 

sienie  Edition.    5  toI.  8vo.     Faru,     ll.  16s.  , ' 

210.  Dumesnil,  Histoirede  Don  Juan  d'Antriche.    Seconde  Edition.  8to.    Porif.  fig. 

211.  Salgues,  L'Antidote  de  Mo'ntrouge,  ou  Six  Questions,  &c.  sur  le  projet  deretablir 

ou  de  tol6rer  les  Jesuites.     8vo.     Paris.     9s. 

212.  De  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  de  la  Maison  de  Valoit,  2364 — 

1477.    Tom.  XI.  2<*«  partie,  XII.  et  XIII.  (et  dernier.)    3  vol.  8vo.    Fanu 
ll.  4s. 
213. Atlas.    8  livraisons,  8vo.    31. 

214.  Hecren,  Manuel  de  THlstoire  Ancienue,  traduite  par  Thurot.    Seconde  MitioD. 

8vo.     Paris.     12s. 

215.  Cailliaud,  Voyage  k  M£ro£,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  an  del&  de  Fasoql*  dans  le  Midi  da 

Royaume  de  Sennar,  &c.    Tom.  III.     8vo.    Fariu    138. 
216«  Masselin,  Dictionnaire  Umversel  des  Geographies  Physique,  Historiqne,  et  Poli- 
tique, du  Monde  Ancien,  du  Moyen  Age,  et  des  Terns  Modcmes.    8vo.  Parts. 

II.  lis.  6d. 

217.  Ribotteau,  L'Anfti-Montlosier,  on  les  Jesuites  defendus,  justi6^,  et  vengds  des 

attaques  de  leurs  Ennemis.     8vo.     Faris.     9s. 

218.  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universe!,  &c.,  par  une  Soci^t£  de  Geograpbes.  Tom. 

III.  Seconde  Partie.     8vo.     Parti.     12s. 

219.  Repertoire  Universel,  Historique,  Biographique,  des  Femmes  calibres,  mortes  ou 

vivanles.     4  vol.  8vo.     Fariu    2l.  8s. 

220.  Collection  de  M^moircs  relatifs  a  I'Hi^toire  de  France,  jnsqu'aa  Xllle  Steele,  per 

Guifot    Tom.  XXVIII.    8vo.     Faru,    9s. 

221. ■ __ ■  jnsqu*au  commencement  dtt 

XVIIe  Steele,  par  Petitot.    Tom.  LII.    Seconde  partie  (et  demiere.)    8v6. 
Paris.     9s. 

222.  — jusqn'a  la  Paix  de  Paris  en 

1763,  par  Petitot  et  Moumerqo6.    Tom.  LV.  et  LVL    2  vol.  8vo.  Faru.  18a. 

223.  Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Angleterre.  Tom.  II.  8vo.   Faint.  lOs.  6d. 

224.  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades.    Tom.  IV.  4eme  Edition*    8vo.    FarU,    128. 

225.  Saint  Hippolyte,  Elssai  Historique  sur  la  Republique  de  San  Marino.    8vo. 

FarU.    7s.  " 

226.  M^moires  de  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  diveraes  operations  finandeies, 

Tom.  III.    8vo.    98. 

227.  Vico,  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  de  PHistoire,  traduits  de  la  ScUma  Nuova,  par 

Michelet.    8vo.     FarU.    10s.  6d. 

228.  Timkovski,  Vovage  a  Peking,  il  travers  la  Mongolie,  en  1820  et  1821,  trad,  da 

Russe ;  publie  avec  des  Corrections  et  des  Notes  par  Klaprotb.    2  vol.  Qvo. 
avec  Atlas  in  4(o.     Parts,     ll.  I6s. 
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2S9.  M»lle  Bran,  DictioBBaiie  06ognphiQoe  portetif.    t  vol.  Itoo.    Park.    13b. 
230.  DesmicheU,  Hiatoire  G6n6rale  da  Mojen  Age.    Tom.  !•  8vo.    Parig,   10s.  6d. 
S31.  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fnn9ai8e.    Tom.  VII.  et  VIII.    8vo.    Paru^ 

IL  Is. 
t3S.  Le  Comte  de  Saint  Aolaire,  Histoire  de  la  Fronde.  3  vol.  8vo.  Ports.  IL  lis.  $d. 
233.  D'AsDild,  Haslam-Gh^ai,  Sultan  de  Ciim^e,  ou  Voyages  et  Soavenirs  dn  Dae  de 

'Richelieu.    ISmo.    Paris,    6s. 
S34.  Cottu*  Consid^rBtions  sur  la  mise  en  accusation  des  Miiiistres.  8vo.  Parti.  3s.  6d» 
235.  Hiiitoire  G6n6rale  des  Voyages,  ou  Nouvelle  Collection  des  Relations  de  Voyages 

par  Mer  et  par  Terre.    Tom.  VII.  VIII.  IX.    8to.    Paris,  each  10s.  6d. 
235.  De  la  Sicile  et  de  ses  rapports  avec  TAxigletenre  a  Tepoque  de  la  Constitution  de 

1812.     8vo.     Paris,     98. 

237.  Dolaure,  Histoire  physique,  civile,  et  morale  des  Enviir<ms  de  Paris.    Tom.  VI. 

iere  partie.    8vo.    Pariu    10s.  6d. 

238.  Ancelot,  Six  Mois  en  Russie,  Lettres  Sorites  en  1826,  a  I'epoque  du  Couronnement 

de  TEmpereur  Nicolas.    8vo.    Paris,    lOs.  6d^ 

239.  Tbibandeau,  Histinre  G6o6rale  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Tom,  I.  et  Ton.  IV. 

2  vol.     8to.     Partf.     Is.  Is. 

240.  Collection  des  Chroniqnes  Nationales  Franfaises.    Par  Bochon.    XVIIIe  fivrai- 

son.    Monstrelet.    Tom.  IX.  et  XV.    2  vol.    8vo.    Paris,  18s. 
24t.  Les  Etats  de  Blois,  Scenes  Historiques,  Decembre,  1588.    8vo.    Paris,   10s.  6d. 

242.  Baron  Fain,  Manuscrit  de  1813,  contenant  le  pr^is  des  6v6nemens  de  cette 

ann^  2  voL  8vo.    Paris,    ll^  Is. 

243.  Biographic  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne.     Tom.  XLVII*  et  XLVUL. 

2  vol.    8vo.     11. 48. 

244.  Collection  de  Meilleures  Dissertations,  Notices  et  Traits  particuliers  relatils  a 

I'Histoire  de  France.    livraison  IV.    2  vol.    8vo.    Paris,    18s. 

245.  Biographie  Universelle  et  Portative  des  contemporains.  livraisons  XV.— XXHI. 

8vo.    Paris,    each,  3s.  6d. 

246.  Baron  Charles  Dujun,  Situation  Progressive  des  forces  productives  d^lA  France 

depuis  1814.    8vo.    Porft.    3s. 

247.  Poaqoeville,  Voyage  d^  la  Grece*    2de  Edition.    6  voL    8vo.     Paris,  3L  12s. 

248.  M^moires  Autograpkes  de  M.  le  l^rlnfe  de  Mpntbarey.     Tom.  III.  (et  dernier.) 

8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6cl. 
149.  Foy,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Peoinsule  sous  Napoleon.    4  vol.    8vo.    £t 
atlas.     Paris,     21. 10s. 

250.  Rengger  et  Longchamp,  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Revolution  du  Paraguay,  et  fe 

Gouvemement  Dictatorial  de  Docteur  Francia.     8vo.    Paris.    lOs.  6d. 

251.  Histoire  de  Hainaut,  par  Jacques'  de  Guyse.  Trad,  en  Franf  ais  avec  le  texte  Latin. 

Tom.  III.     8vo.     Ports.     138. 6d. 

252.  Guerres  des  Vend6ens  et  des  Chouans  contre  la  Republique  Fran^aise.    Tom.  T. 

et  VI.    2  vol.    8vo.     Paris.    18s. 
259*  M6moires  du  Venitien,  J.  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  extraits  de  ses  Manuscrils  on- 
ginaux  publics  en  Ailemagne.    Tom.  VII.     limo.,   Paris.    5s. 

254.  Pecchio,  Lettres  Historiques  et  Politiques  sur  le  Portugal,  &c.    8vo.    Paris,  9t. 

255.  Chabot,  Encyclopi§die  Mouastiqoe,  ou  Histoire  des  Monasteres,  Congregations 

Religieuses,  et  Couvens,  qui  ont  exbt6  en  France.    8vo.     Paris,    12s. 

256.  Beauvais,  Dictionnaire  Historique,  ou  Biographie  Universelle  Classique.  livraisoa 

VI.     8vo.     Porij.    8s. 

257.  Beausset,  M^moires  Anecdotiques  sur  I'lnterieur  du  Palais,  et  sur  qnelques  6vi- 

nemens  de  TEmpire,  depuu  1805  jusqu'  au  Ir  Mai,  1814,  pour  servir  a 
THistoire  de  Napol^n.    2  vol.    8vo.     rorii.    11.  Is. 

258.  Erinnerungen  eines  Legionars,  oder  Nachrichten  von  den  Ziigen  der  Deutacben 

Legion  des  Konigs  von  England.   8vo.    Hanover.    1826. 

259.  Atti  e  Dissertazioni  dell'  Aocademia  Romana  d'  Arcbeolo^.  (Vol.  III.)  4lo. 

Rama,  con  12.  tav.  . 

260.  Tagebuch  einer  Reise  durch  Griechenland  und  Albanien  von  ^nem  Deutschen  in 

Englischen  Diensten.    8vo.    Berlin,    9s. 

261.  Olusse,  Abb.  Corso  storico  dell*  antica  Grecla.    18mo.    MUano.    2  vol.     4s. 

262.  iVlaxlrailien,  Prints,  de  Wied,  Recueil  de  planches  colori^s  d'Animaux  du  Br^ii 

lOc  Ut.  fol.     Weimar,     15s. 
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46S.  Wton  wie  €•  bt  fortoetimig  der  Sitten  |  mid  GharaktergemSlde  Ton  London  cmd 

Madrid.    8to.    Ldptig,    59. 
f64.  Niebnbr,  Prof.  Romiadi«  Gietehidiie.    iNe  AfMg.    1  Thibk  .  8to.   BeWin.   I69. 
t65.  LangDer»D.CharaktenflgeimdMannigfaltigkieter.  8vOb  Jtfis^cff6.  1896.  4t.  6d. 
i66.  Horttong,  Dr.  Haadbocn  sor  EriHiiterung  dfst  bibriM;hen  Gesc^hte  ntid  Oeo^ 

graphie.    19mo.    Leipu    1827.    Ss.  -     '^ 

967.  Monomenta  Germamift  l«storioa,  inde  nb  anno  Chrisd  500;  uaqoe  ad  antHim  1500, 

aaspieiis  societatia  aperiendk  flmtibns  Reram  Oermanicanim  medX  aeri.   Edfd. 

G.  H.  DertB.    Tool  I.    fol.    Hanover.    1896.    31.  69.    Fine  paper,  51. 
968*  Von  Hammer,  Geaehichte  dos  Osnanlschen  Reiefaes,  atis  Handschriften  nnd 

Archiven.    ler  Bd.  Ton  1500 — 1453,  mit  Katte.    8^.    Pest, 
f69«  Schreiber, Traditions popolaifes  du  Rhin,de  la  Fordt  NotfCj  de  la  Tall^  du  Neeker, 

de  la  Moselle  et  da  Timnas,  avec  estampes.    6vo.     HeideOferg.    lOs. 
970.  Bombold,  A.  Bericbt  uber  die  Natnrhistorlscben  Rcisen  der  Herren  Ehrenberg 

und  Hemprieh  dnrcb  .£gjpten,  &c.    1890—1895.    4to.    Berlin. 
•ffTl.  Letiere  tnl  Romae  Napoli.    18mo.    Milano.    3s. 
979.  Lance,  Letera  Sopra  ono  Scarabeo  Fenicio-Egizio  e  piu  moimmenti  Egiziaot.  4lo. 

Napolu 

973.  Lettere  sol  Venizia.    18mo.    MiUtno.    3s.  6d. 

974.  Berlin,  wie  es  ist    8vo.    Letps.    5s. 

975*  Casanova,  Memoires  Merits  par  Jui-m^me.    Edition  originale,  torn.  I.  &  11.    8to» 
Leipx.    168. 

976.  Sey fiarthi.  P.,  Radimenta  HierogljpbioiBS,  c  36.  tab.  lithog.  '4to.  Upu  9L  ^9s.  6d> 

977.  Heine,  H.  Reisebiider.    9  TI1I.    8vo.    Hamburg. 

978.  Lanzetti,  CabciQo  Fondulo,  frammepto  della  Storia  Lombarda  sul  finire  del  Se^lo 

XIV.  e  il  principiare  del  XIV.    9  vpl.     ISmo.    Milano,    9s« 

979.  didons  Die  yerieuigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika.    9  Bde.    8vo.     Stuttgardt. 

19s. 

980.  Wachsmuth,  Dr.  W.,  Hellenische  Altertharoskunde  ana  dem  Gesichtspunkte  des 

SMats.     8vo.    Ir.  Bd.  Ir.Ablhl.     Halle,    18^0.    98. 

981.  Heller,  Leben  und  die  Werke  Albrecht  Diirers.     9  Bde.    8vo,     Bamberg. 
989.  Sopra  i  modern!  falsificatori  di  Medaglie  Greche  antichenei  tre  mctalji,  nelio  spazio 

di  pochi  anni.    4to.    Fireme. 
983.  Wielands  Leben,  neu  bearbeitet  von  J.  G.  Grober.    9  Tbl.    8vo.    Leipvg*  16s. 
984b  Fuss.  P.  Antiquitatis  Romans  compendio  lectionnm  saaniro  in  usum  enarratse. 

8vo.    Leodii.     19s. 

985.  Geografia  Modema.    10  vol.    8vo.    lAsboa. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

986.  Drap-Amand,  Thomas  Moras,  on  le  Divoccf  do  Henri  VIU.  Trag^dle  en  5  actes. 

8vo.     Paris.     4s.  6d.' 

987.  Duval,  Le  Tasse,  Drame  Historique  en  5  actes  et  en  prose.    8vo.    Parts.    6s. 
$88.  hkyaard,  L'Entboasiasts,  Com6die  en  trois  actes  et  en  vers.    8vo.    Farif.    3b. 

989.  Arago  et  Aiiicet,  La  fille  du  Portier,  Drame  en  trois  actes.     8vo.    Parii,    9s.  6d. 

990.  D'Epagnj,  UHomme  Habile,  on  Tout  pour  Parvenir,  Com^die  en  cinq  actes  et 

en  vers.    8vo.    P«rti.    6s. 

991.  Mme.  Aroable  Tastu,  Poesies.     18mo.     Parts.    7s.  6d. 

999.  i/Snitty,  Espagne  Poetiqae ;  Choix  de  Poeries  Castillanes  depuis  Charles  V.  JQsqn'a 

nos  jours.     9  torn.  8vo.     Park*    ll.  Is. 
995.  Les  Sioir^s  de  Neuilly,  Esqnisses  dranietiqoes  et  hifltoriques,  publi^es  par  M.  de 

Fongeray.    8vo.    Paris*    9u 

994.  Joay,  Jnlien  dans  les  Gaoles,  Trag6die  en  5  aetes.    6vo.    Paris.    4b.  6d. 

995.  Picard  et  Eropis,  Lambert  Simnpl,  ou  le  Mannequin  politique,  Coro^die  en  5  actes 

et  en  prose.     8vo.    Parts.    6s. 

996.  Constant  Bcrrier,  Fran^ oise  de  Rimini,  Tn^6dfo  en  5  actes.    8vo.    Parti.    Gs. 

997.  Casimir  Dclavigne,  Sapt  Mess^niennes  NoaveHes.    8vo.    Parts.    198. 

998.  Gniraud,  Virginie,  Trae^die,  en  5  actes  et  en  vers.     8vo.     Porii.    6s. 

999.  Vanderburch,  Le  Barbier  de  Paris,  dnmse,  en  3  aetes.    8vo.     Paris.     9s.  6d. 
800.  PScard  et  Empis,  Lrs  Truis  Qoartiers,  ComMie  en  3  actes  et  en  prose.    8vo. 

Paris,    6s. 
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dOl.  RaccolUdi  alconi  Cioofili  Vtcentini  e  di  altri  Ulustri  Itattani  in  lode  dd  cud.  6yo. 
Venetia,     Qs. 

502.  Roselli,  II  tempo  carme,  iroprovriso.    8vo.     Venaia,    Is. 

305.  Manxoni  Tragedie,  5e  Edixione.    ISmo.     Ptto.    5s. 

504*  Ciampi,  Monumenti  d'un  Manosciitio  autografo  di  Messer  G.  Boocaocif  Ulostnti. 
8vo.    Fimuem    coq  S  tab. 

505.  Martines  de  la  Rosa,  Obras  poetjcas.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    Par»    9s. 

306*  CoDvito  di  Dante  Alighieri  ridotto  a  letione  migliore.  8vo.  MUanom  Bella  edi- 
xione di  soli  60  esemplari,  col  ritratto  di  Dante. 

307.  Niccolini,  Antonio  Foscarini,  Tragedia.    8vo«     Fireme, 

508.  Moreno,  Leonida,  Tragedia.     8vo.     Genova* 

509.  Pamasso  Italtano,  Daute,  Fetrarca,  Ariosto  e  Tasso  coropiuta  in  on  Tolamej  ornato 

di  4  ritratti  secondo  Raif.  Morghens.    8to.     Ltptic.     ll.  Is. 
310.  Clansen,  der  Lufiballon,  eiii  Schan,  Lust  und  Thriineiispiel.     8vo.    Leiftig* 
511.  Manxoni,  Opere  poetiche,  con  prefazione  di  Gothe.    8vo.    68. 
51 1.  Hang,  Spieie  der  Laone  und  des  Witxes  in  Epigrammen.    8ro.    Tttfringm.    4a. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

515.  Yandervelde,  Romans  Hlstoriques,  traduits  de  I'allemand  parLoew-Veimars,  torn, 
v.  a  XII.    8  vol.  12mo.     Paris,     ll.  16s. 

514.  Laraotlie  Langon,  La  Cour  d^un  Prince  Regnant,  on  les  Deux  Maitresses.    4  vol. 

ISrao.     Par  it.     18s. 

515.  Lojac,  ATtrntures  de  la  famillc  d'Olonne  ou  la  bonne  et  la  manvaise  compagnie. 

4  vol.  ISroo.     Pans.     iSs. 

516.  Jouy,  C6cilc,  ou  les  Passions.     5  vol.  iSrao.     Paris,    ll.  Is. 

517.  Gallois,  La  Caravane  dramatique,  ou  les  Virtooses  aventuricrs.    5  vol.  ISmo. 

Paris.     15s.  6d. 

518.  Mroe.d'Ordre,  LesSuissessou5RodoIphedeHapsbourg,romanhistorique.  6to1. 

13mo.     PtfTts.    ll.  4s. 

519.  Mnie.  Lattimore  Clarke,  Olesia,  ou  la  Pologne.    4  vol.  Ifmo.     Paris*    I8t. 
530.  Cervantes,  Obras  escogidas.    Nueva  ediciouj  clasica,  abregiada*  e  illustrads  con 

notas.     10  vol.  5Sido. 
521.  Laun,  Die  Schone  NonnenmuIIerin.    Roman.     8vo.     Berlin.    6s. 
Sit.  Castello  di  Trexxo,  novella  Storica.     8vo.     Milana.    48.  6d. 
5t5.  Lamotte-fouqu^,  Baronin,  Valerie  die  Sinnesiinderang  un  der  Weitnachtsbaun. 

8vo-     Berlin. 
534.  Schopenhauer,  Gabriele;  ein  Roman.    5  thi.    8vo.    Leipsig*    11.5s. 
5f  5.  Vergiss  mcin  nicht,  eine  Samralung  von  Erxiihlungen.    8vo.    Leipsig.    5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

PHILOLOGY,  &c. 

536.  Barbier,  Dictionnaire  des  Anon^mes  et  Pseodonymes,  Seconde  Edition,  torn.  IV. 

et  dernier.     8vo.     Paris,    15s. 
3f7,  Noel  et  Carpentier,  Nouveau  Dictioanaire  des  origines,  inventions,  et  decouveites 

dans  les  Arts,  les  Sciences,  la  Geographie,  le  Commerce,  TAgriculture,  &c. 

3  vol.  8vo.     Paris,    ll.  lOt. 

538.  Repertoire  de  la  Litteratnre  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  contenant  le  Lyc^  de  laharpe. 

&c.  &c.  Tom.  XXI.  XXVI.     8vo.     Paris,     each  10a. 

539.  £iicyclop6die  portative,  17me  livraison.    Tableau  historiqoe  des  Litt6ratin«s 

aricieniies  et  raodcmes,  &c.  par  Turies.     S3roo.     Parii.    5s. 

550.  Correspond ance  de  F^nelon,  archev^ue  de  Cambrai,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois» 

sur  les  Manuscrits  originauz,  et  la  pl^part  inedits,  Tom.  I.  II.  III«    8vo. 
Paris,     ll.  7s. 

551.  Jouy,  L'Hermite  en  Provence,  on  Observations  sur  les  Mceun  et  les  Usage*  Fran- 

9ais,  au  Commencement  du  XI.  Siecle,  Tom.  VIII.  et  XI.  in  13mo.  Porti.  lis. 
553.  Comte  Dam,  Notions  Statistiqoes  sur  la  Librairie,  pour  servir  a  la  discussion. des 

lois  sur  la  Presse.     4to.     Paris.    68. 
.555.  David,  M^thode  \yiur  ^tudier  la  langue  Grecque  Moderne.  Seconde  Edition.  8vo. 

Paris.    6s. 
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SS4.  lUio,  Coan  de  Litt^rature  Grecque  Moderne  donn^  &  Geneve,  pubM  par  Httm- 

belt.    8vo.    Geneve.    8s. 
S55»  (Eavret  de  Rabelais,  accompagn^  des  notes  ezpllcatives  da  Teste,  et  pr^ed£e» 

d'one  notice.  .  5  vol.  3f  mo.    Paris,     ll.  Is. 
536*  Encyclop^die  Moderne,  oa  Dictionnaire  abr^g^  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  des 

Arte;  torn.  X.     Bvo.     Paris.     ISs.  6d. 
597.  QBnvres  completes  de  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Dvraisons  VII.  et  VIIL  4  vol.  8vo. 

Paris,    21.  3s. 

538.  Vaacber,  Traits  de  la  Sjntaxe  Latine.     8vo.    Gtneve,    10s.  6d. 

539.  Noel  et  Stoeber,  Lefons  Allemandes  de  Litt^rature  et  de  Morale,  ou  Recneil  en 

prose  et  en  vers  des  plus  beaaz  roorceauz  de  la  Litt^ratore  allemande.    3  vol. 
8vo.     Parts,     ll.  4s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

340.  ^schylos,  von  H.  Voss,  zaem  Tbeil  von  Job.  H.  Voss.    8vo.    Heidelberg,    Its. 

Vellum  Paper,  168. 

341.  Boeckh,  Corpus  InscriptionDm  Grsecarum.    Vol.  I.  fasc.  primus  et  secundus,  foK 

Berolini, 
343.  Pruefer,  De  Grseca  atqoe  Latin^  Declinatione  quasstiones  criticSB  fasc  primns. 
8vo.     Lips.    4s.  6d. 

343.  Isocratis  Pancgyricos.    Cum  Mori  suisque  annotatiouibus  edid.  Gail.  DIndorfios. 

8vo.     Ups.    2s.  6d. 

344.  SophocHs  Electra  edidit  F.  H.  Bothe.    8vo.    Xipi.  1826.    2k 

345.  Ajax 8vo.     Ups,  1826.     2s. 

346.  Sophoclis  Tragoedis  ed.  F.  H.  Bothe,  vol.  I.  Ajaz,  Electra,  (Edipus  Rez.    8vo. 

IJpsm.    6s. 

347.  Quinctiliam,  M.  Fabii,  de  Institutione  Oratorio,  iibri  XII.  CMtk  Liinemano.  2  vol. 

8vo.    Hannov,  1826.    5s. 

348.  Oberleitncr,  D.  Chrestomathla  Syriaca  una  cum  Gl.  Syriaco-Latino.  8vo»  Viemue, 

349.  Fuss,  J.  D.,  Antiquitates  RomansD, compendio  lectionuro  suarum  in  usum enarrate* 

8vo.     Leodii,  1826.     16s. 

350.  Salustii,  C.  C,  qus  ezstant  cur.  F.  D.  Gerlach.  VoL  II.  pars  Ima.  4to.  Banl,  12s. 
331.  Sophocles  Tragoedien  von  Tbudichum.     Ir.  Thl.     8vo.    Darmstadt,    9s. 

532.  Hejse,  D.,  Quseitiones  Herodotee,  pars  1.    8vo.    Berolinu    2s.  6d. 

553.  Rosen,  F.,  Radices  Sanson tae.     8vo.     BeroUni,    ISs. 

354.  AthenfBus,  ez  recens.  Dindorfii.    Vol.  I. — III.    8vo.    Lips,    2l.  2s. 

555.  Thiersch,  Acta  Philologicorum  Monacensium.    Tom.  IIL  fasc.  4.  8vo.  Monaehiu 

356.  Pesxi,  Tentativo  per  ritardare  resttnzione  dell'  eloquenea  in  Italia.  8vo*    Milano* 

2s.  6d. 
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Art.  I. — Histoire  de  Bretagne.    Par  M.  Dani,  de  TAcademie 

Frangaise,  6  torn.  8vo.    Paris.    1826. 

Thb  singular  connexion  which  exists  between  the  inhabitants, 
manaersy  and  language  of  the  Breton  peninsula,  and  those  of  the 
western  and  southera  shores  of  our  own  island,  gives  to  its  obscure 
and  gloomy  history  a  degree  of  interest  which  it  would  otlierwise 
be  very  far  from  possessmg«    The  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Breton  tribes,  constituted  almost  the  last  relics  of  that  primaeval 
nation,  the  antiquity  of  which  may  be  traced  far  beyond  the  ear- 
liest records  of  profane  history,  and  whose  hundred  republics  ex- 
tended from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  gradual  downfal  of  this  great  European  family  was  effected 
by  the  constant  progression  of  die  eastern  nations  of  Europe 
towards  the  west,  the  earliest  notices  of  which  are  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  '  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  the  prevalent 
belief  was,  that  the  Celts  had  once  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
over  the  Teutonic  race,  that  their  colonies  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Germany ;  but  that  their  early  superiority  had  been  lost, 
when  their  martial  character  decayed  from  tne  contagious  proximity 
*  of  civilized  life.   As  the  Germans  passed  their  natural  barrier,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  more 
warlike  Gaulish  nations,  which  occupied  their  frontier,  gradually 
adopted  their  manners  and  character :  and  the  Belgas  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  South  Britain,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
their  German  neighbours  than  to  their  Celtic  kindred.  The  earlier 
races  of  Celts  were  forced  to  retire  Westward,  and  established 
their  chain  of  maritime  republics  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
And  at  a  later  period  the  more  powerful  Cymri,or  Belgae  of  Bri- 
tain, driven  in  their  turn  from  tne  conquests  of  their  ancestors, 
amalgamated  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Britanny,  with  the  > 
descendants  of  those  whom  their  fathers  had  subdued. 

Even  in  the  physical  character  of  the  western  extremities  of 
England  and  France,  there  is  a  remarkable  similitude.      The 
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moors  of  Cornwall  re-appear  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  the  wide 
heathy  plains  of  central  Britannj ;  they  are  skirted  in  the  same 
manner  by  an  indented  coast,  furrowed  with  deep  and  narrow 
•estuaries,  around  whose  mouths  the  rocks  of  slate  and  granite 
have  assumed  the  most  fantastic  forms  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  waves.  The  climate  of  botli  is  moist,  mild,  and  variable,  sab- 
ject  to  the  constant  alternation  of  mbt  and  sunshine,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  This  species  of  atmosphere 
has  been  somewhat  fancifully  believed  to  be  congenial  wi£  diat 
imaginative  and  gloomy  superstition  which  has  produced  the 
greater  part  of  our  northern  mythology,  however  it  may  have  been 
adulterated  by  importations  from  the  legends  of  the  East.  The 
fairies  of  popular  belief,  whose  appearance  has  been  traced  in 
many  countries  to  some  foreign  origm,  were  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  Britanny ;  as  they  still  continue,  under  die  name  of 
Pixies,  to  tenant  the  caverns  and  desolate  buildings  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  names  of  Hoel  and  Uther,  the  thousand  adveo* 
tures  of  the  fabulous  Arthur  and  his  chivalry,  form  part  of  the 
popular  story  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  His  brilliant  exploits 
m  Logris,  in  France,  and  in  Norway,  were  related  alike  in  both 
countries,  although  his  warriors  were  Cambrian  or  Armorican, 
according  to  the  nation  to  which  his  historian  belonged. 

"  Both  nations  waited  with  equal  confidence  for  the  re-appeanmoe  <^ 
Arthur ;  for  this  sovereign  was  not  dead  ;  he  was  slumbering  at  the  foot 
of  Etna,  he  had  been  seen  in  Palestine,  he  was  wandering  in  the  forests 
of  Britanny :  and  all  these  adventures  were  so  widely  spread,  that  during 
many  ages  they  formed  the  subject  of  romances  written  in  the  modem 
languages,  by  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours/* — ^vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Not  only  Amadis  of  Gaul,  but  Lancelot,  Tristram,  and  even  the 
celebrated  Merlin,  or  Myrddhin,  are  citizens  of  Armorica  in  the 
Breton  romances.  The  last  of  these  personages  is  also  claimed 
by  Scotland :  and  the  antiquaries  of  modern  times,  in  their  zeal  to 
account  for  the  conflicting  traditions  of  our  ancestors,  have  been 
constrained  to  multiply  the  enchanter  into  almost  as  many  distinct 
individuals  as  were  enumerated  by  the  mytholoeists  of  Greece 
under  the  name  of  the  Conqueror  Hercules.  The  same  tradi- 
tionsi  probably  founded  in  fact,  are  discovered  in  Britanny  and 
Cornwall,  respecting  the  remarkable  encroachments  of  the  sea  on 
their  coast :  accompanied  witli  the  same  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
ancient  grandeur  and  importance  of  those  towns  and  territories 
whose  site  is  at  present  covered  by  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quimper,  the  noble  city  of  Ys,  the  elder  sifter  of  Paris,  lies 
buried  in  the  waves  of  the  bay  of  Douarnenez ;  its  walls,  with  their 
imperishable  cement,  are  still  discernible  under  the  calm  water,  and 
the  narrow  passages  among  the  rocks  are  called  severally,  among 
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ttie  Breton  boatmen^  by  the  names  of  the  streets  of  the  submarine 
metropolis.  This  catastrophe  is  gravely  placed  by  historians 
under  the  reign  of  King  Grallo,  who  was  saved  from  the  destruc* 
tion  which  befel  his  subjects  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Gninalet.  lA 
our  own  country,  the  fabulous  submersion  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Lyonesse,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  forms  the 
subject  of  many  equally  strange  traditions. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  to  acquire  accurate  and  extensive 
information  on  the  history  of  this  nation^  this  work  of  M.  Dam 
will  be  found  an  important  addition  to  our  modem  historical 
library.  The  author  is  well  known  in  England  from  his  more 
important  labours  on  the  history  of  Venice :  and  the  volumes'  at 
present  under  our  consideration  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
perseverance  and  patient  research  which  form  the  principal  value 
of  the  former  publication.  Yet  to  those  who  view  history  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  philosophical  and  comprehensive  picture  of  past 
times,  than  a  meagre  outline  of  facts  diligently  collected  and  dis- 
posed in  chronological  order^  we  fear  that  both  these  works  must 
nave  occasioned  £sappointment.  There  appears  to  have  ariseti 
in  France,  of  late  years,  a  school  of  historians  who  apply  to  the 
delineation  of  events  a  principle  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a 
certain  class  of  philosophers  among  ourselves  consider  as  abso- 
lutely fundamental  in  all  disquisitions  on  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  man.  They  hold,  not  only  that  we  are  bound  to  set  down 
nothing  as  fact  which  has  not  been  undeniably  proved  to  be  so» 
but  that  facts,  and  facts  alone,  are  worthy  of  being  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  history.  They  seem  to  assume,  that  as  the  historian 
received  these  facts,  without  note  or  comment,  from  contemporary 
chronicles,  so  it  is  his  sole  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  them ;  and 
that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  use  them  as  a  foundation  for 
theory,  for  observations  on  the  character  of  the  times  to  v(4iich 
they  belong,  for  deduction  or  for  comparison,  b  not  only  idle,  but 
absolutely  pernicious :  inasmuch  as  it  may  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  from  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  his  only  con- 
cern, and  fix  it  on  empty  speculations,  which  may  possibly 
acquire  such  a  hold  on  his  imagination,  as  finally  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  truth  itself  in  his  brain.  They  believe,  in  short,  that 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  annals  can  no  more  suit  with  the  philo- 
sophical colouring  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  the  old  family 
pictures  belonging  to  that  squire  whose  taste  is  recorded  in  one 
of  Smollett's  romances,  did  with  the  periwigs  and  jack-boots  in 
which  it  was  their  owner's  pleasure  to  disguise  them.  Hence 
arises  the  meagre  brevity  of  style  adopted  by  M.  Daru  in  both 
his  great  works :  which  disfigures  also  the  History  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  by  M.  de  Barante,  an  author  who,  in  vigour  of  in- 
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teHect,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  period  which  hp  deli- 
neates^  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  any  modern  historian.  Aikd 
it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  violent  self-denial,  by  which  bo^ 
writers,  when  touching  on  the  most  interesting  topics,  recal  their 
excursive  spirit  within  the  narrow  boundaries  which  they  consider 
as  marked  out  by  the  unimaginative  genius  of  history* 

It  b  curious  to  observe  the  strong  contrast  which  exists  in  this 
xespect  between  these  writers  and  their  brethren  of  half  a  century 
ago ;  particularly  the  eminent  historians  who  raised  the  fame  of 
British  literature  so  high  in  this  branch  of  composition.  The  latter 
Appear  to  have  regarded  the  facts  amassed  by  uieir  predecessors  as 
the  raw  material,  out  of  which  their  skill  and  ingenuity  were  to 
construct  a  fabric,  suited  to  the  enlightened  taste  of  the  philoso- 
.pheics  of  their  day.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  gradually 
became  so  enamoured  of  their  own  workmanship  as  to  imagine, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  unadulterated  state  of  die 
coipmodity  was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  gloss  and  elegance,  which  were  the  only  objects  of 
their  exertions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  works  of  these  authors, 
i^rhich  formed  in  their  day  the  historical  creed  of  their  readers, 
h^ve  Ipng  lo^t  all  value  except  that  of  literary  excelFence.  Per- 
haps it  is  vain  to  expect  that  an  unwearied  ardour  for  investiga- 
tfOB,  a  pi^re  zeal  for  truth,  and  a  quick  perception  of  die  value  of 
evidence,  may  be  found  united  in  the  same  mind  with  a  powerful 
imaginaUon,  and  unerring  taste  in  composition.  One  man  only, 
in  modern  times,  has  approached  to  this  ideal  of  a  true  historian. 
Had  not  his  reason  been  too  often  distorted  by  lamentable  pre- 
judice, and  his  genius  seduced  into  a  false  and  inflated  mode  of 
expression,  we  might  have  recognized  in  this  fancied  character  the 
portrait  of  Gibbon. 

In  the  brief  sketch  of  the  histonr  of  M.  Daru  which  we  are 
able  to  present  to  our  readers,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves 
to  noticing  those  points  which  are  most  remarkable  from  their 
connexion  with  British  story.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  them  to  that  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
{Kirtion  of  his  work,  although  too  detailed  for  our  pages,  the  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Public  Right  of  Bretagne,  in  its  feudal  connexion 
with  France,  and  in  the  composidon  of  its  States-General. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Britanny  are  known  only  from  the 
brief  and  picturesque  account  of  them  in  the  thinl  book  of 
CttSar's  Commentaries.  The  country  was  then  possessed  by  five 
tribes,  whose  boundaries  nearly  corresponded,  according  to  the 
maps  published  by  French  geographers,  with  those  of  the  depart- 
mepts  into  which  the  province  is  now  divided.  Of  these  the 
Vened,  who  inhabited  the  modern  district  of  Vannes,  were  die 


most  warlike  and  powerAil»  and  formed  the  head  of  »  species  of 
confederacy,  which  took  up  arms  against  Caesar  in  the  third  year 
of  bis  operations  in  Gaul.  These  tribes  possessed  a  consider- 
able fleet,  in  some  respects  better  equipped  and  more  adapted  to 
encounter  the  tides  and  storms  of  the  ocean,  than  the  vesseb 
fabricated  by  Roman  artizans.  Their  fortresses  were  erected  on 
promontories  and  at  the  heads  of  creeks,  where,  at  high  tides, 
they  were  completely  insulated  from  the  main  land.  But  the 
interior  was  probably  little  better  than  a  continued  forest  or 
uncultivated  heath.  Half-piratic  and  half-commercial,  these 
nations  maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  island  of 
Britain  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Gaul.  After  one  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  ihey  submitted  peaceably  to  the  Roman  arms,  and 
formed  afterwards  part  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tertia. 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  Roman  polity  appears  to  have 
penetrated  litde  into  these  remote  regions.  From  the  numerous 
colonies  of  barbarians  which  were  established  in  the  peninsula, 
the  inhabitants  assumed  the  Celtic  title  of  Letti  or  Leudes, 
from  which  originated  the  name  of  Letania,  one  of  the  appella- 
tions by  which  this  country  was  designated  in  the  dark  ages. 
During  the  long  period  of  400  years,  we  have  no  records  whidi 
throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  this  distant  part  of  the  empire. 
It  is  probable  that  some  partial  emigrations  took  place'  in  the 
interval  from  the  island  of  Britain  to  the  opposite  continent ;  but 
the  jBrst  of  those  ^reat  colonies,  which  gradually  gave  to  Armo^ 
rica  the  name  of  Little  Britain,  arrived  A.D.  383. 

In  that  year  a  Roman  officer  named  Maximus,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  west, 
desolated  by  the  wars  of  Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  and  crossed  the  sea  with 
two  legions  of  regular  troops  and  large  levies  of  islanders,  among 
whom  the  most  distingubhed  was  Conan  Meriadec,  a  prince  of 
Albany,  a  name  at  that  time  generally  given  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee.  Between 
Rennes  and  the  Loire  die  army  of  Gratian  awaited  their  approach. 
The  invaders  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nant of  the  vanquished  collected  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  where 
a  second  battle  was  fought  with  the  same  result.  Conan,  who 
had  assisted  Maximus  in  these  victories,  was  rewarded  with  the 
government  of  Armorica.  Maximus  pursued  his  career  through 
Gaul,  seized  on  Gratian  in  Lyons,  and  put  him  to  deadi ;  but 
was  finally  surprized  in  Aquileia  by  Theodosius,  and  sufiered  the 
fate  which,  exactly  a  year  before,  he  had  inflicted  on  Gratian. 

His  companion,  the  earliest  of  Scotch  adventurers,  was  more 
successful.  He  easily  purchased  his  continuance  in  the  govemmeht 
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of  ^rmorica  from  the  weakness  or  poUcy  of  Theodoaius.  His 
forces  were  recruited  by  the  return  of  die  defeated  bands  of 
Maxunus.  His  domioion  extended  from  the  Mount  of  Jupiter 
(Mont  Saint  Michel)  to  Nantes  on  the  south,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  the  west.  He  soon  effected  the  establishment 
of  a  power  which  succeeding  emperors  in  vain  attempted  to  over- 
throw. He  received  fresh  colonies  from  the  island.  Among 
others,  he  was  reinforced  by  a  clan  of  his  own  countrymen,  headed 
by  one  Calpumius,  from  which  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,  descended.  Such  is  the  account  of  this  revolution, 
adopted  by  M.  Daru,  apparently  on  good  historical  grounds. 
Other  authorities,  however,  which  have  been  more  generally  fol- 
lowed, assign  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  as  the  place  of  the  disem- 
barkation of  Maximus ;  and  the  whole  history  of  Conan,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  monkish  legends,  has  been 
rejected  b^  some  Breton  antiquaries,  who  ascribe  the  settlement 
of  the  Bntish  on  the  opposite  continent  to  several  successive 
colonies. 

Within  a  few  years  the  warriors  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
carried  desolation  into  the  heart  of  Gaul.  The  subjects  of  Conan 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  western  empire,  which  ^^as  no 
longer  able  to  protect  them ;  and,  having  repulsed  the  invaders, 
established,  in  the  year  410,  the  independent  commonwealth  of 
Annorica.  From  an  expression  of  Count  Zosinms,  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  government  of  this  celebrated  country  was 
republican ;  but  the  memorials  which  remain  of  Conan  and  his 
descendants  show,  that  it  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  princes,  whose 
power  was  probably  limited  by  the  independent  character  of  the 
military  colonies  over  which  they  reigned.  The  name  of  Armo- 
rica,  a  Celtic  term  signifying  the  sea  coast,  was  at  first  applied  to 
all  the  shores  of  Gaul,  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Gironde.  But 
the  encroachment  of  Teutonic  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  spread  of  the  Roman  language  on  the  side  of  Aquitain,  (the 
Romana  Rustica,  the  parent  of  so  many  modem  languages,  but 
from  which  the  Langue  d'Oc  appears  to  trace  the  most  imme- 
diate descent,)  gradually  restricted  the  name  and  nation  of  the 
Celts  to  the  territory  between  the  Seine  and  Loire.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  Armorica  comprised  Britanny  and 
western  Normandy,  perhaps  Anjou  and  Maine. 

In  the  dark  and  distracted  period  which  followed  the  downfal 
of  the  western  empire,  Armorica  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
ix>wer,  and  perhaps  of  civilization.  Removed  by  her  insulated 
situation  from  the  attacks  of  the  successive  swarms  of  barbarians 
.  which  swept  past  her  eastern  frontier,  she  afforded  during  four 
centuries  a  refuse  to  the  natives  of  the  isle  and  continent  as  they 
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fled  from  the  desobting  advance  of  the  Pictd  or  the  Franks*  Her 
vessels  were  seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  her  warriors  contested  the  empire  of  their 
seas  with  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  The  Christian  religion,  after 
encountering  in  Armorica  a  strong  resistance  from  the  ancient 
Druidical  superstition,  found  there  in  its  turn  a  secure  retreat, 
irom  which  it  sent  forth  its  colonies  to  convert  the  heathen  con- 
querors of  more  favoured  regions.  The  devotion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  attested  by  the  multitude  of  their  popular  saints,  in  the 
number  of  which  this  province  is  said  to  surpass  any  other  district 
of  the  Catholic  world,  although  their  Celtic  names  and  barbarous 
miracles  are  little  known  out  of  their  own  country.  The  bishop- 
rics of  Dol,  Vannes  and  Quimper  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  399. 

But,  beyond  the  meagre  list  of  princes  and  the  legends  of  a 
few  saints  which  we  still  possess,  the  history  of  ancient  Armorica 
has  perished  from  the  chronicles  of  the  world.     The  annals  of 
those  times  are  almost  confined  to  tracing  the  march  of  successive 
swarms  of  conquerors  over  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization,  and 
neglect  those  scanty  fragments  of  its  fabric  which  still  preserved 
the  impress  of  the  power  and  policy  of  Rome  in  distant  comers 
of  its  monarchy.     Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  other  republics 
and  states,  the  relics  of  the  western  empire  in  the  dark  ages. 
Like  Amalfi,  the  free  Grecian  city,  whose  fleets  ruled  for  400 
years  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean ;   like  the  warlike  Bene- 
ventum,  whose  sons  opposed  the  first  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Sa/hqen  hosts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  the  fate  of  the  Armorican 
commonwealth  is  only  known  from  the  scanty  and  doubtful 
notices  of  a  few  foreign  chronicles ;  and  its  history  is  blended  in 
the  mass  of  that  of  the  centuries  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  exclusively  dark  and  barbarous,  only  because  their 
brighter  portions,  like   the  heroes  who  preceded  Agamemnon, 
have  left  no  memorials  of  themselves,  in  the  total  want  of  national 
literature. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  swarm  of  Britons 
arrived  on  the  coast.  Expelled  from  their  native  sea-shore  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Alans  in  the  south,  driven  back  by  the  incessant 
ravages  of  the  Picts  in  the  north,  the  miserable  fugitives,  after 
vainly  imploring  assistance  from  Rome  in  the  well-known  Epistle 
entitled  the  ^*  Groans  of  the  Britons,"  embarked  by  thousands 
from  the  south-west  of  the  island,  and  landed  in  the  north  of 
Armorica  among  their  kindred,  the  soldiers  of  Maximus.  The 
British  population  began  entirely  to  supersede  that  of  their  hosts 
along  the  shore  of  the  Channel.  To  this  period  some  refer  the 
adoption  of  the  names  of  Dumnonium  and  Cornwall  in  the  terri- 
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tones  occupied  by  these  new  colonists :  these  names  appear  to 
have  designated  tracts  of  country  which  lie  respectively  opposite 
to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England.  The  name 
of  the  Comt^  de  Comouailles  is  supposed  by  French  antiquaries 
to  have  arisen  from  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  words  C!<hiiu  Gallia?, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  die  name  was  adopted  in  Bretagne 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  which  would  pre- 
clude the  possibili^  of  that  Saxon  etymology  (kem-weallas,  the 
Welsh  or  Britons  of  the  Horn)  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it. 
But  this  subject,  which  M.  Dam  has  neglected  to  mention,  and 
into  which  we  cannot  at  present  enter,  deserves  a  more  eomplele 
discussion  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it. 

From  the  prevalence  of  the  British  population,  their  name 
gradually  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Armoncans.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  colonists,  called  in  the  Franks  under  Clovis; 
and  submitted  to  retain  their  national  government  as  vassals  of 
the  conquerors  of  Gaul.  But  this  is  only  one  among  the  theories 
of  later  ages,  invented  by  the  lawyers  of  France,  with  a  view  to 
prove  the  early  sovereignty  of  their  crown  over  the  provinces  of 
Its  powerful  vassals.  This  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  Bretagne,  is 
founded  principally  on  a  very  brief  and  doubtful  passage  of  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.  The  Breton  antiquaries  have  contended,  with 
more  apparent  reason,  for  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Even  in  the  former  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bretons  speedily 
recovered  their  freedom,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  until, 
owing  to  their  division  among  several  princes  ot  die  blooa  of 
Conan,  they  fell  a  prey,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  to  the  con- 
quering arras  of  Charlemagne. 

After  thirty  years  of  continual  revolts,  they  were  again  snb^ 
jected  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  A  Breton  Tyrant,  or  Mac- 
riem,  (such  were  .the  appellations  given  at  this  period  to  the 
hereditary  lords  in  the  castles  of  Britanny,)  by  name  NomeBo6, 
having  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  was  raised  to  the 
military  government  of  his  native  province.  This  celebrated 
chieftain,  whose  services  to  his  country  outweigh  his  ingratitude 
to  his  benefactor,  soon  raised  himself  to  independence.  During 
a  long  rei^,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  and  distractions  of  die 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  he  carried  the  arms  of  his  new  subjects  into 
the  heart  of  France  in  several  successful  invasions.  A  deter-- 
mined  rivalry  arose  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as  the  Frankish 
kings  and  people  were,  from  very  early  times,  the  peculiar 
favourites  of  die  Church,  their  Breton  enemies  have  met  with  no 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  contemporary  monkish  annalists.  •  They 
are  described  as  prone  to  anger,  fickle  of  purpose,  careless  of 
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dmne  and  httman  obligations*    The  chrdbider  of  St.'  Germ^us 
rises  into  an  unusual  vein  of  indignation  against  them. 

"  Grens  inter  geminos  notissima  clauditnr  amnes, 
Armoricana  prius  yeteri  oognomine  dicta. 
Torra,  fen»^  nicanta^  procaz^  ventosa,  rebellis : 
IncoDstans,  disparqne  sibi  novkatis  amove  : 
IVodiga  Terbaram,  sed  noo  et  prodiga  iacti." 

Under  all  the  exaggeration  of  these  charges,  we  may  disceM 
the  traces  of  the  oBchangeable  character  of  the  nation,  the  cha* 
meter  ascribed  by  Caesar  to  the  Oauls  and  Britons  of  his  time. 
The  same  reproaches  were  vented,  in  almost  similar  language,  by 
die  English  against  their  Welsh  opponents. 

But  a  more  terrible  enemy  was  at  hand,  the  common  scourge 
of  Franks,  Gauls  and  Bretons.  Lambert,  Lord  of  Nantes,  the 
C!ount  Julian  of  Britanny,  having  been  expelled  from  his  city  by 
the  eflbrts  of  the  population,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Nop- 
mans,  newly  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  On  Mid- 
summer-day,  845,  sixty-seven  of  their  wicker-gallies,  covered  widi 
hides,  entered  the  Loire.  Nantes  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  its 
bishop  slaughtered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  After  desolating  the 
opposite  bank  with  fire  imd  sword,  the  northern  warriors  left  the 
river,  whose  beautiful  banks  were  destined  for  two  centuries  to 
be  the  theatre  of  their  periodical  ravages. 

After  a  victory  over  Louis  the  Bald,  Nomeno6  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  extended  his  monarchy  as  far  as  the  Mayenne. 
He  was  not  less  successful  in  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  jurisdiction.  He  degraded  th^^ee  of  his  bishops,  erected 
several  new  sees,  and  rendered  the  church  of  Britanny  nearly 
subservient  to  the  regal  power.  His  reign  is  the  golden  age  of 
ancient  Britanny.  After  his  deadi  at  Venddme  in  851,  it  was 
visited  in  full  by  all  the  calamities  of  the  dark  ages.  The  pirates 
of  the  north  desolated  its  coasts,  and  swept  its  once  numerous 
fleets  from  the  ocean.  ^Fhe  princes  of  the  blood  of  Nomeno£, 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  wasted  their  forc6 
in  civil  war  and  mutual  assassination.  The  powerful  nobles, 
rendering  themselves  almost  independent  in  their  castles,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  feudal  dynasties  of  later  times.  In  912,  Charles 
the  Simple,  Kin^  of  France,  ceded  to  his  powerful  ally,  RoHo  of 
Normandy,  the  rights  of  his  crown  over  the  prorince  of  Britanny. 
These  rights,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  French  had  been  but  the 
idle  boast  of  fallen  sovereignty,  became  in  those  of  the  Normans 
a  powerful  instrument  towards  the  subjugation  of  their  neighbours. 
After  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  treachery  of 
several  princes,  who  were  willing  to  surrender  their  independ^ce 
•as  the  price  of  protection,  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Bre- 
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tOBS.    In  1089  Alain  V.  did  homage  for  his  duchy  to  Robert  the 
Devily  father  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

To  this  period  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system  in  oritanny ;  a  system  so  ill  suited  to  the  free  spirits  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Britons  and  Celts,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  before  it  was  adopted  to  its  full  extent  in  the  peninsula. 
Personal  slavery  had  been  abolished  there  by  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century :  probably  its  subsistence  up  to  that  period  was  only  a 
relic  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Attachment  to  the  soil,  the 
degrading  badge  of  conquered  nations,  appears  never  to  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  Breton  peasantry.  But  the  condition  of  the 
cultivator  of  the  land,  as  the  feudal  system  increased  in  rigour, 
was  hardly  less  burdensome  than  actual  villenage.  Subject  to  all 
the  incidents  of  vassalship,  he  could  neither  acquire  nor  alienate, 
absent  himself  from  his  lands,  marry,  or  even  become  a  monk, 
without  the  permission  of  his  lord.  It  is  in  insulated  and  remote 
provinces,  such  as  that  of  which  the  history  is  before  us,  diat  we 
can  best  judge  of  the  debasing  influence  of  those  institutions, 
which,  as  M.  Dam  truly  observes,  have  made  of  the  people  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  "  une  matiire  monarchique,''  the  stuff  of 
which  absolute  monarchy  is  fabricated.  In  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  this  continent,  tiie  degradation  of  the  lower  orders  may 
be  said  to  have  been  modified  by  three  circumstances.  Under 
the  immediate  power  of  the  crown,  the  peasantry,  freed  from  the 
various  degrees  of  subaltern  despotism,  acquired  comparative 
riches,  if  not  independence.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Communes, 
or  Free  Towns,  the  serf  had  generally  a  refuge  against  the  last 
extremity  of  oppression.  The  lord  who  conceived  himself 
injured  by  the  protection  which  a  neighbouring  city  afforded  to 
his  vassals,  took  up  arms  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  '*  gent 
roturiere.''  But  the  surrounding  barons  were  either  his  personal 
foes,  or  at  best  careless  of  the  general  interest;  his  endeavonis 
were  repulsed  or  bought  off;  and  the  cities  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe  gradually  increased  in  power  and  cirilization  rather 
through  the  impotence  of  their  enemies,  than  from  their  own  war- 
like achievements,  or  by  virtue  of  their  legal  privileges.  Their 
final  downfel  was  generally  owing  to  their  misplaced  loyalty,  and 
the  treachery  of  the  crown,  which  gradually  contrived  to  fill  the 
places  of  their  consuk  and  echevins  with  the  judges  and  prefects 
of  royalty.  The  third  cause  to  which  we  would  allude,  as  having 
operated  far  and  wide  in  favour  of  liberty  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church.  Its  modem  enemies,  not 
content  with  insisting  on  the  true  ground  of  Protestantism,  die 
intolerable  assertion  of  spiritual  despotism  by  that  church,  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  it  as  the  constant  enemy  of  civil  freedom. 


Wecaonol  htut  think  that  the  hbtoiy  of  ancient  times  speaks 
almost  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  contrary  position.  Selected 
indiscriminately  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  society^  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  priesthood,,  however  tenacious  of  their 
own  imprescribable  rights,  should  have  felt  much  sympathy  with 
the  assertors  of  temporal  dominion,  vvhetber  barons  or  emperon. 
The  son  of  a,  herdsman,  whom  Fortune  had  raised  to  the  cardi*- 
nal's  hat  or  papal  tiara,  if  his  elevation  had  left  within  him  the 
least  spark  of  human  feeling,  could  not  but  view  with  some 
degree  of  pity  the  suflFerings  of  that  class  from  which  he  had  him- 
self been  raised,  and  to  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  pioud  descetidant 
of  a  hundred  nobles,  he  still  belcHiged.  And  his  views  of  policy 
generally  coincided  with  his  natural  feelings.  It  is  impossible  t» 
read  the  history  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  of  Italy,  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  at  least  as  much  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  church  as  through  the  firmness  of  the  people,  that  the  repub<- 
)ican  spirit  triumphed  at  once  over  the  tyranny  of  domestic  siff«- 
nori  and  the  pretensions  of  the  imperial  court.  And,  even  in 
darker  ages,  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  liberation  of  serfs 
was  placed  by  the  church  among  those  good  deeds  which  were 
exacted  as  the  tokens  of  a  deathbed  repentance.  But,  in  the 
distant  region  of  which  we  write,  none  of  these  causes  were  ever 
effectual  m  their  operation.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  himself 
doubly  a  vassal  of  Normandy  and  France,  was  too  dependant  on 
his  own  nobles  to  be  the  protector  of  his  people.  Owing  to  the 
.absence  of  trade,  which  never  recovered  the  desolating  effects  of 
the  Norman  piracies,  the  free  towns  of  Britann^  were  £bw  in 
number,  and  inconsiderable  in  wealth  and  population.  And  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  planted  by  the  policy  of  N omeno6  in  numer- 
ous and  poor  dioceses,  was  far  more  dependant  on  the  sovereign 
power  than  the  clergy  in  most  provinces  of  France. 

In  ]  164,  Conan  IV.  oppressed  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  betrothed  his  infant 
dai^ter,  Constance,  to  Geoffrey,  third  son  of  that  powerful 
prince.  The  Breton  lords  resisted  the  arms  of  England  with  the 
valour  of  their  Armorican  ancestors.  When  their  opposition  had 
been  finally  subdued,  Britanny  had  to  undergo  its  share  of  the  san- 
guinary wars  of  Henry's  family.  After  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  the 
person  of  his  widow,  Constance,  was  seized  on  by  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion.  This  prince,  remembered  among  ourselves  chiefly  for 
his  chivalrous  and  warlike  generosity,  appears  in  the  Breton 
annals  a  treacherous  and  rapacious  tyrant — ^q^ualities  which  were» 
perhaps,  necessary  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  hero  of  the 
twelfth  century.  And  the  dark  side  of  the  English  prince's  ch»- 
racter  loses  none  of  its  shade  in  the  delineation  of  our  French 
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torian.  The  mean  tjraimy  of  John^  tbe  Bufferings  of  die  qaeenlj 
Constance^  and  the  short  history  of  the  unhappy  Arthur,  fcHrm  m 
part  of  our  dramatic  annals  too  well  known  to  lequue  narration. 
Alice,  daughter  of  Constance  by  her  third  husband,  the  Gomte  de 
Thouars,  succeeded  to  the  fief,  and  conferred  it  b^  marriage  on 
Pierre  de  Dreuz,  a  prince  of  chivalrous  disposition,  but  feeble 
mind,  who,  after  leaving  a  doubtful  character  as  a  sovereign,  abdi- 
cated the  dirone,  and  perished  in  St.  Louies  Egyptian  crurade,  one 
of  the  most  approved  champions  of  tfie  Christian  cause.  The  reign 
of  his  successor,  Jean  le  Rouz,  is  principally  remarkable  for  & 
impoverishment  of  the  feudal  nobles,  owing  probably  to  tfie  wan 
of  the  preceding  generation.  Their  distresses  gradurily  rendered 
the  duke  proprietor  of  a  larj^  proportion  of  the  soil  of  Britanny. 
He  purchased  Brest  of  the  viscounts  of  Leon  for  **  une  haqu6n£e 
Uanche  et  cent  livres  de  rente."  John  II.,  Arthur  II.,  and  John 
die  Good,  left  no  remaricable  memorials  of  their  reign.  But  by 
the  death  of  the  latter  prince,  the  inheritance  of  Britanny  became 
a  matter  of  dispute  between  John  Count  de  Montfort,  and 
Qiarles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  The  latter  prince 
supported  the  pretensions  of  his  kinsman,  and  pronounced  judg- 
ment in  his  fevour  as  feudal  suzerain.  John  de  Montfort  had  re- 
course to  Edward  III.  of  England.  Charles  de  Blois  marched 
with  5000  men  at  arms  into  Britanny,  and  commenced  a  civil  war 
of  twenty  years,  by  throwing  the  heads  of  thirty  Breton  knights 
over  the  walls  of  Nantes. 

The  history  of  the  wars  of  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de 
Blois  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Froisaart's 
splendid  drama  of  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England.  He  de- 
fence of  Hennebon  by  Jane  de  Montfort,  the  fsunous  combat  of 
the  Thirty,  the  victory  of  Rochederrien,  and  consequent  capdrity 
of  Charles,  are  all  recounted  with  much  spirit  in  the  pages  dF 
M.  Daru,  although  the  narration  is  cramped  by  the  harsh  con- 
ciseness of  style  which  he  seems  particulariy  to  affect*  The 
singular  character  of  Charles  de  Blois  forms  in  itself  an  epitome 
of  many  of  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived. 
Gentle  and  courteous  to  his  fiercest  adversanes,and  brave  in  per* 
sonal  conflict,  he  was  totally  wanting  in  moral  firmness,  and  com- 
mitted actions  of  the  most  cold-blooded  ferocity  with  an  indi£> 
.ference  which  strongly  contrasted  with  that  yielding  mildness 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  disposition.  At  the  taking  of 
Quimper  he  gave  orders,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  devout  thiuiks- 
givings,  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Fourteen 
hundred  citizens  had  been  slaughtered,  when  one  of  the  attend* 
ants  reported  to  the  prince,  **  that  he  had  seen  by  the  way-«ide  an 
infent  sucking  at  the  breast  of  its  dead  modier."    The  feelings  of 


flatufe  jretumed  to  the  heait  of  tbe  priace  at  the  nnqyle  recital; 
and  he  instantly  conunanded  that  the  bloodshed  shoidd  oease.  But 
the  most  remarkable  point  in  his  character  was  that  single-^hearted 
and  enthusiastic  derotion,  which  procured  for  him  aliter  his  death 
tiie  title  of  Saint.  The  proems  of  his  vanoniaation  is  still  extant, 
cmitaining  the  testimonies  borne  by  numerous  witnesses  to  hia 
peculiar  sanctity*  Tbef  fonn  a  strange  record  of  the  warlike  so* 
perstitiona  and  monkish  austerities  of  die  times.  The  greats* 
part  relate  to  the  mortifications  which  he  practised,  and  the  gifb 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  church;  how  be  lay  on  boards  and 
dressed  in  sackcloth ;  and  how  he  che«tod  his  men-at'^arnis  of  their 
pay,  in  order  to  save  money  for  his  spiritual  liberalities.  Mixed 
ivith  these  are  the  accounts  of  endowments,  containing  much 
liberal  and  enlightened  provision,  to  an  extent  little  practised  in 
his  time,  for  the  education  of  die  poor  in  the  towns  of  his  duchy. 
A  f^at  number  relate  to  the  nurades  whidi  he  performed,  or 
which  were  operated  in  his  name.  These  are  mostly  of  arailitery 
cast.  At  the  siege  of  Quimper  he  disected  the  assault  to  be  made 
on  that  side  of  the  town  winch  was  bathed  by  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
His  officers  represented  to  him,  that  at  the  hour  appointed  die 
waters  would  be  rising,  and  that  if  the  town  were  not  taken  by  a 
certain  time,  the  assarting  army  would  be  lost  in  the  waves.  '*  If 
it  be  the  will  of  God/'  was  his  only  answer, ''  the  tide  will  do  ua 
no  harm."  In  fact  die  sea  remained  at  ebb  for  some  hours  be* 
yond  its  wonted  time,  and  the  whole  popolaticm  of  Quimper  was 
put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  A  Breton  knight  in  the  garrison  of 
Saumur  had  been  defied  to  single  combat  by  a  certain  Gascon, 
for  not  choosing  to  assent  to  that  position  which  the  countrymen  of 
the  latter  have  ever  held  as  an  article  of  faith— ^''  that' the  chivalry 
of  Gascony  were  superior  in  honour,  loyalty,  and  courage  to  those 
of  the  whole  world,  and  of  Bretagne  in  particular.''  As  the  Bre- 
ton descended  into  the  lists  he  invoked  the  name  of  Charies,  and 
under  its  protection  laid  his  adversary  dead  at  his  feet.  The 
prmce  had  placed  a  painting  in  the  Minorites*  chnrch  at  Dtnan, 
representing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  blessed  Saint  Francis, 
resting  on  an  escutcheon  blazcmed  with  die  arms  of  Britanny. 
After  his  deadi  his  successful  rival,  John  de  Mcmtfort,  occupied 
the  town,  and  commanded  the  warden  to  deface  the  obnoxious 
painting.  The  warden  caused  the  pannel  to  be  covered  with 
whitewash,  a  most  barbarous  example,  in  which  he  has  been 
m&lessly  imitated  by  succeeding  churchwardens,  who  have  not 
had  the  same  excuse  for  their  conduct.  But  at  die  dead  of  night 
a  stream  of  blood  burst  forth  from  the  spot  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  tbe  right  ear  of  the  prince,  mrough  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  his  mortal  wound.    Conscience-struck  at  the  appearance. 
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wbich>  aooonBng  to  the  Mief  of  die  time,  denoted  die  smproach 
of  die  flOMiidecer  to  die  corpse  of  his  vieliiii>  John  de  Montfort^ 
after  vehemendy  aocosing  die  brodiers  of  the  coniwnt  of  Mino^ 
rites  of  haviiig  **  caused  this  scandal/'  (of  which  of  course  they 
proved  themselves  compieteiy  innocent,)  ded  from  the  town  with 
pi^pitation* 

This  successful  candidate  for  the  ducal  coronet  was  for  from 
renderinfj^it  iUustrions  by  any  display  of  brilliant  qnalities.  Both 
he  and  his  immediate  successors  adopted  a  feeble  and  treacherona 
policy,  which,  although,  perhapa,  in  some  measure  forced  upon 
them  by  die  critical  position  of  dieir  dominions  between  the  two 
contending  nations,  has  left  no  great  reputation  attached  to  diose 
who  employed  it.  But  we  have  already  fulfilled  our  promise  in 
carrying  down  the  history  of  Britanny  to  that  point  at  whidi  its 
immediate  connexion  widi  that  of  our  island  ceases ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  annals  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  die  work  itself. 
They  will  there  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  wars  of  succession 
between  the  pretenders  to  the  hand  of  Ann  of  Britanny,  and  a 
grave  historical  refutation  of  the  old  romance  respecting  the  early 
loves  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans  and  that  accomplished  princess. 
By  her  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.  and  afterwards  ¥ath  his  soc^ 
cessor,  Bretagne  became  incorporated  with  France ;  and  its  sub- 
sequent annals  contain  but  few  events  distinct  from  those  which 
relate  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 

The  reformed  persuasion  was  introduced  into  Britanny  by  die 
Sieur  Dandelot,  brother  of  Coligni,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
Calvinism.  It  came  there,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  attended  by 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Lower  Britanny  became  a  principal 
seat  of  the  power  of  the  League;  die  armies  of  that  confederacy 
were  recruited  within  its  limits;  and  the  burghers  of  Nantes  and 
Rennes  lodged  with  much  the  same  feelings  of  fear  and  aversion 
on  the  wild  bands  of  semi-barbarians  which  defiled  through  their 
streets,  as  the  townsmen  of  Edinbui^h  may  have  entertained  to- 
wards the  Highland  clans  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  array 
of  Murray  or  Hamilton.  On  the  20th  March,  1598,  the  Duke 
of  MercQBur,  chief  of  the  ligueurs  of  Britanny,  signed  at  Nantes 
his  submission  to  Henry  I V .,  which  was  fdlowed  a  few  weeks 
after  by  the  celebrated  edict  which  bears  the  name  of  that  city. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Reformation,  the  national  history  of  Bri* 
tanny  recounts  only  a  few  descents  of  English  on  the  coast,  and  a 
short  sedition  in  1675,  occasioned  by  the  duties  laid  on  tobacco, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  excise.  It  was  punished  with  the 
gross  barbarity  which  distinguished  and  disgraced  the  political  in- 
flictions of  Louis  XIV.  Some  of  the  atrocious  details  are  related 
by  Madan^e  de  Sevign6  in  her  letters.    The  revolutionary  tribu- 
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Dal  itaelf  oottld  scarcely  have  surpassed  the  lieatemmts  of  die 
Grand  Monarque  ift  the  appetite  for  indisaiininate  massacre. 

With  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  history  of  M.  Dam  closes. 
He  leaves  the  people  of  Britanny  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Celts  lay  entranced,  like  their  fabulous  Arthur  in  the 
caves  and  forests  of  his  country,  and  has  not  attempted  to  describe 
its  sudden  resurrection  into  life  and  energy  under  the  awakening 
trumpet  of  Revolution.  Nowhere  was  that  heart««tirring  sound 
more  unanimously  welcomed,  than  by  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple of  ancient  Armorica.  As  the  prospect  daricened,  iriien  doubts 
and  suspicions  divided  those  vriio  had  laboured  together  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  direct  revolotion 
were  among  the  first  in  endeavouring  to  check  it;  and  in  the 
civil  war  which  followed,  the  children  of  Britanny  were  seen  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  both  of  royalists  and  republicans*  The  eariy 
violence  of  the  Feder6s  of  Brest,  and  the  unequalled  horrors  of 
Nantes,  were  amply  revenged  by  the  long  and  desolating  virarfiire 
of  the  Chouans.  No  province  in  France  partook  more  folly  in 
the  miseries  of  that  penod;  and,  unfortunately,  few  have  hidierto 
enjoyed  so  little  of  its  beneficial  results.  Britanny,  at  least  the 
lower  province,  is  more  than  a  century  behind  the  rest  of 'Ft'ance 
in  education  and  the  useful  arts.  The  decay  of  trade,  which  in 
the  better  days  of  the  French  colonial  empire  was  rapidly  enrich- 
ing the  ports  of  Nantes  and  Brest,  has  necessarily  kept  the  pro^ 
vince  stationary;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  nothing  short  of  its 
revival  can  confer  on  Britanny  the  benefits  of  physical  and  mental 
improvement,  which  are  found  so  invariably  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  commercial  prosperity. 


Art.  II. — S'dmmtliche  poeiische   Werke  von  Ernst  Schultfse. 
4  vols.  sm.  8vo«    Leipzig.    F.  A.  Brockhaus*     186ie. 

The  name  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  English  public.  Yet  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  fortunes  and  character  of  Schultze  form  a  chapter  in 
the  romance  of  real  life;  and  his  works,  striking  and  beautiful  in 
many  parts  from  their  own  merits,  derive  a  peculiar  and  extrinsic 
interest,  as  illustrations  of  the  predominant  feeling  diat  filled  the 
mind  and  guided  the  pen  of  their  author.  Deprived,  like  Dante 
and  Petrarca,  of  the  object  of  his  youthful  attachment,  by  death, 
he  conceived,  like  these  great  poets,  the  design  of  devoting  his  life 
and  his  powers  to  her  memory^  and  if  the  success  of  human  en- 
deavours were  at  all  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
which  gave  them  birth,  or  the  consistency  with  which  they  were 
pursued,  the  labours  of  Schultze  would  rank  with  those  of  his 
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prototypes^  and  the  name  of  Cecilia  woiiM  enjoy  as  wide 
an  immoitality  as  those  of  Beatrice  and  Laura;  for  over  the  mind 
of  the  Florentine  the  sentiment  of  regret  seems  only  to  ha?e  past 
like  an  occasional  dream,  relieving,  but  not  interraptii^,  the 
stormy  course  of  his  political  career.  The  memory  of  Beatrice  did 
not  prevent  his  contracting  an  alliance  of  interest  vridi  the  haughty 
and  vdiement  Gemma  &  Donatio*  and  min^^ling  in  all  the  in- 
trigues and  ciril  wars  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi.  In  the  mind,  of 
Petrarca  the  feeling  is  obviously  cherished  less  on  its  own  account 
than  as  a  stimulus  to  poetical  inspiration,  and  as  a  subject  that 
might  fill  up  the  intervals  between  classical  studies  and  political 
missions.  But  in  &at  of  die  enthusiastic  and  single^earted  Ger- 
man, it  assumes  an  exclusive  supremacy,  absorbing  every  odier 
feeling,  forcing  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  into  its  own  peculiar 
channel,  and  communicating  to  the  duties  and  even  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  the  colouring  of  its  own  hopelessness  and  despon- 
dency. 

Ernest  Conrade  Frederick  Schultze,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  was  bom  at  Celle  on  the  dfid  March,  1789-  The  tuitund 
quickness  and  vivacity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  render  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  easy,  but  during  his  boyish  years  his  inclination  to 
study  by  no  means  corresponded  with  his  ability:  it  required  no 
inconsiderable  trouble  to  confine  him  to  the  tasks  vriifch  his 
teachers  prescribed  for  him ;  he  generally  delayed  diem  to  the  last 
moment,  and  then  despatched  them  imperfectlv  and  in  haste.  But 
for  boyish  tricks  and  bodily  exercises  he  was  always  prepared,  and- 
among  his  comrades  he  was  a  particular  favourite.  When  a  hMer 
or  more  daring  scheme  was  to  be  executed,  he  was  generally  at 
their  head,  and  always  the  last  to  fly  when  flight  became  neces- 
sary. At  home  his  goodness  of  heart  rendered  him  not  less  be- 
loved ;  diough  his  friends  and  relations  used  occasionally  to  Aiake 
their  jieads  rather  ominously,  when,  as  was  generally  the  case,  he 
blundered  or  forgot  the  commissions  that  were  entrusted  to  him, 
lost  his  books,  tore  his  clothes  to  pieces,  and  seemed  to  set  every 
thing  like  order  asd  arrangement  at  defiance.  Even  then^perhaps, 
they  regarded  him  with  some  of  those  misgivings  which  Byron  re- 

£  resents  as  excited  by  the  wayward  boyhood  of  Tasso.  His  father, 
owever,  was  in  some  measure  consoled  for  these  extravagancies 
by  the  assurances  of  his  master,  that  it  was  not  talent,  but  dili- 
gence, in  which  his  son  was  deficient;  and  that  he  had  already 
evinced  considerable  powers  of  application  in  some  studies  to 
which  he  had  taken  a  fancy.  He  bad  become  such  a  proficient, 
for  instance,  in  heraldry,  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  by  painters  with  regard  to  the  decoration  of 

*  His  maniage  took  place  in  1191,  witliiii  a  year  after  the  death  of  Bcalrioe. 
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I  coffins.  Bat,  with  his  characteristic  restlessness,  he  abandoned 
I  his  heraldry,  and  gave  away  his  collection  of- arms,  as  well  as  a 
I  similar  collection  of  coins  which  he  had  found,  after  making  a 
I       oertaih  progress  in  these  studies. 

The  nrst  opportunity  for  the  developement  of  Schultze's  poeti- 
cal talent  arose  from  his  intimacy  with  the  son  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  who  soon  afterwards 
left  the  Hanoverian  service^  In  company  with  this  young  man 
he  used  to  write  short  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  to  compose 
a  sort  of  gazette,  in  which  little  family  incidents  were  sportively 
detailed  in  the  formal  style  of  court  and  state  intelligence.  His 
grief  at  his  separation  from  this  friend,  to  whom  he  was  enthusi- 
astically attached,  was  expressed  in  a  poem,  the  first  of  his  compo- 
sitions. From  this  time  he  began  to  read  with  more  diligencef 
but,  unfortunately,  the  course  of  study  in  which  he  chiefly  in- 
dulged was  peculiarly  ill-suited  to  a  mind  like  his,  in  which  the 
fancy  had  always  predominated  over  the  sterner  faculties  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning.  Fairy  tales  and  romances  of  chivalry  were 
his  favourites,  of  which  a  large  collection  was  to  be  found  in  an 
old  library  at  a  country  seat  not  far  from  Celle,  to  which  he  had 
obtained  access.  The  place  altogether,  and  particularly  one 
chamber  in  the  ruinous  building,  was  so  suited  to.  the  taste  of  the 
youthful  poet,  that  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow  him  to  fix 
his  residence  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  the  farmer  by  whom  it 
was  occupied.  The  farmer  occasionally  expressed  to  his  father 
his  fears  diat  the  young  man  was  over-studying  himself,  and  be- 
coming pensive  and  melancholy;  but  at  the  same  time  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  him  as  inter- 
preter during  the  march  of  the  French,  (who  in  1803  were  in  pos- 
session of  Hanover,)  and  praised  his  general  activity  and  good 
nature. 

Thus  surrounded  with  associations  ccmnected  with  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  indulging  in  a  course  of  study  peculiarly  calculated 
to  excite  a  dreamy  temperament,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  his 
natural  bent  towards  the  indefinite  and  the  visionary  had  not  been 
festered  and  confirmed.  One  wonders,  indeed,  to  find  his  father 
yielding  to  so  ridiculous  a  request,  as  to  allow  his  son  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  an  old  ruin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  perusing  a 
library,  which  in  its  selection  appears  to  have  resembled  none  so 
much  as  that  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  course  of  study  produced  its  na- 
tural effect,  in  exalting  and  idealizing  the  views  of  the  poet  to  a 
degree  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  discharge  of  the  real  duties 
and  sober  business  of  life,  and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  that  me-i 
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lancholy  and  depreMion,  which  at  an  after-period  clouded  his 
mind  and  paralyzed  his  exertions. 

Its  first  effects^  however,  were  of  a  more  favourable  kind. 
Happy  in  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  be  was  cheerful,  and  even 
diligent.  He  now  began  to  apply  with  some  assiduity  to  those 
preparatory  studies  which  were  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  univer- 
sity, though  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was  stQl  visible  ia  the 
aversion  M'hich  he  always  showed  to  calculation  and  die  exact 
sciences.  When  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  decide  upon  a 
profession  he  made  choice  of  theology,  less,  it  would  seem,  from 
any  attachment  to  that  study  in  itself,  than  from  the  more  decided 
dislike  which  he  felt  for  the  other  professions  of  medicine  and  law. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1800  that  the  youdiful  poet  com- 
menced his  studies  at  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Bouterwek,  to  whose  kindness  and 
friendship  he  afterwards  owed  so  much,  and  to  whose  prefatoiy 
memoir  of  his  friend  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  notices  of  hu 
life.  **  His  external  appearance  at  this  time,"  says  Bouterwek, 
''  had  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  His  figure,  of  middling 
height,  was  well  formed;  his  features,  on  the' whole,  regular  and 
fine;  but  his  eye,  though  indicating  a  talented  mind,  was  restless 
and  unsteady:  his  manners,  simple,  straightforward,  and  unpre- 
tending, excited  no  expectations.''  The  attention  of  Bouterwek 
was  first  directed  to  the  young  student  by  the  superiority  of  his 
college  exercises,  in  which  feeling  and  fancy  were  united  with  a 
degree  of  correctness  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  praise  bestowed  by  the  Professor  on 
these  efforts  seems  to  have  gained  the  heart  of  Schultze.  He 
shortly  afterwards  ventured  to  communicate  to  Bouterwek  various 
poetical  compositions,  and  to  request  his  judgment  on  tfaem^ 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  sonnets,  epistles,  and  elegies,  in  many 
points  defective,  in  others  excellent,  and  exhibiting  on  the  whole 
undoubted  proofs  of  high  poetical  talent.  Bouterwek  was  pleased, 
not  only  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  his  critidsms 
were  received,  but  with  the  manly  openness  with  which  the  poet 
defended  and  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  in  matters  which  caaw 
less  within  the  province  of  reasoning  dian  of  feeling;  and  in  this 
interchange  of  instruction  and  respectful  attachment  their  inter* 
course  became  daily  more  and  more  friendly.  The  poetical  cri- 
ticisms of  die  Professor,  however,  seem  to  have  been  more  at- 
tended to  than  his  logic.  Corporeally,  indeed,  Schultze  was  present 
at  his  lectures,  but  his  mind  was  often  wandering  far  enough  fxom 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators;  and  at  last,  satisfied  thattfaeol<^ 
was  not  his  proper  field,  his  father,  with  that  easiness  of  temper 
which  he  had  previously  displayed  in  the  affair  of  the  library. 
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allowed  him  now  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
Classics  and  Belles  Lettres — a  pursuit  more  analogous  to  his 
own  poetical  temperament.  Even  then,  it  appears,  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  public  lectures  on  these  sobjects,  and  was  indebted 
to  hid  own  private  diligence  for  any  progress  he  made. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  his  Psyche^  hfis  firftt  work  of  any 
length,  was  composed,  founded  on  the  well-known  episode  in  thd 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius.  To  a  subject  which  h^d  already  beeii 
exhibited  in  every  shape  by  the  poets  of  every  comiCfy;  which 
had  been  transplanted  from  the  original  field  of  classical  mytben 
logy  into  the  modem  fairy  land  in  the  romance  of  Partheidopea; 

Saced  with  the  melody  of  Italian  versification  in  the  Adode  of 
[arino;  christianized  in  the  religious  Autos  of  Calderon;  and 
united  with  the  charms  of  music  and  spectacle  in  the  Opera  which 
bears  the  name  of  Moliere,  (but  which  was  in  fact  the  jokit  pro- 
duction of  the  comic  dramatist,  of  Corneille,  Qninault,  and  Lullt») 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  muse 
of  Schultze  could  import  miich  novelty.  The  poem  is  principally 
remarkable  for  the  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  the  command  of 
style  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  success  with  which  the  graceful 
narrative  manner  of  Wieland  is  imitated  by  the  poet  in  the 
management  of  the  tale.  Wieland  was,  in  fact,  at  this  time  his 
ideal  model,  whose  assistance  he  habitually  invokes,  as  Dante  doed 
that  of  Virgil.*  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  to  his  friend  Boii- 
terwek  that  the  Kght  and  sportive  views  of  that  great  man  ap- 

Scared  to  him  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  poetry  and  art. 
lameless,  indeed^  as  his  own  conduct  is  said  ta  have  been,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  express,  even  to  a  professor  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, his  admiration  of  the  graceful  levity  of  the  Idris  and  the 
new  Amadis,  degenerating,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  a  licentiou* 
luxuriance. 

Yet  Wieland  was  not  the  model  which  Schnltze  might  have 
been  expected  to  choose,  any  more  than  the  correct  and  classic 
Virgil  was  likely  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  gigantic  and 
irregnlar  mind  of  Dante.  Wieland,  like  himself,  had  travelled 
over  the  Land  of  Fairy,  and  revelled  in  a  world  of  wonder  and  en* 
chantment ;  but  his  works  have  a  spell  beyond  the  mere  exfaibi* 
tion  of  gorgeous  pictures.  There  is  a  purpose  and  meaning  in  hi^ 
apparently  unconnected  incidents;  they  inculcate  a  moral,  often 
indeed  a  dangerous  and  debasing  one,  but  always  extrinsic  to  Ae 
mere  gratification  of  the  fancy.    The  satirist,  the  practised  and 

*  As  in  Psyche,  book  iii. 

"  Do  Meister  in  der  Konst  sn  malen, 
Du  desMo  Blickeii  sicb  die  Grazie  enthiillt, 
O  Wieland/'  &c. 

Z2 
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^lear-sighted  man  of  the  world,  is  seen  amidst  all  this  apparent 
intoxication  of  spirit,  these  boundless  excursions  beyond  the  visi- 
ble diunial  sphere.  But  of  this  spirit  of  ridicule  Schultze  had 
none.  He  could  not  laugh  at  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy;  be 
was  bound  by  the  same  spell  with  which  he  attempted  to  fetter 
his  readers.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  he  worshipped  the  golden 
image  which  he  had  himself  set  up.  The  land  of  wonder  was 
loved  by  him  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  the  mere  instrument  by 
livhich  philosophical  theories  and  sceptical  maxims  of  life  might 
be  most  agreeably  and  universally  disseminated.  No  two  minds, 
indeed,  were  separated  by  wider  distinctions  through  the  whole  of 
their  car^r  than  those  of  Wieland  and  Schultze.  Wieland  began 
life  with  a  deep  belief  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature, — with  the 
conviction  that  solemnity  and  earnestness  formed  the  soul  of 
poetry ;  he  ended  it  a  sceptic  and  a  satirist,  ridiculing  the  illusions 
he  had  cherished,  and  smiling  at  his  own  simplicity  in  believing 
them.  Schultze  commenced  his  course  with  light  and  sportive 
views  of  life,  and  with  a  theoretical  dislike  to  deep  feeling  as. a 
principle  of  poetry ;  but  these  views  grew  darker  as  he  proceeded 
upon  the  journey  of  life,  till  he  learned  to  consider  the  solemn, 
the  mournful,  and  the  mysterious  as  the  only  legitimate  sources  of 
inspiration.  When  the  idols  which  Wieland  had  worshipped  were 
broken,  he  seemed  to  derive  enjoyment  from  exposing  their  brit- 
tleness  and  hoUowness.  When  those  of  Schultze  were  shattered, 
he  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  and  watered  them 
9vith  his  tears. 

:  For  some  time  after  the  completion  of  his  '^  Psyche,".  Schultze's 
philological  and  classical  studies  were  cultivated  with  success. 
He  gradually  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  persons  whose  tastes 
resembled  hjs  own,  and  with  whom  he  pursued  his  researches 
with  assiduity.  The  study  of  Homer  in  particular,  whose  works 
he  appears  to  have  read  with  peculiar  pleasure,  tended  much  to 
increase  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  style,  and  to  generate 
that  dislike  to  mannerism  and  affectation  of  expression  which  he 
always  entertained.  But  while  his  power  of  application  and  atten- 
tion to  study  increased,  the  cheerfulness,  and  almost  levity,  of  his 
temper  were  observed  gradually  to  decline.  He  became  distant  and 
reserved,  spoke  little  and  read  much,  shunning  his  former  amuse- 
ments, and  obviously  occupied  with  some  internal  source  of  en- 
grossing interest.  To  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  whom  his  serious 
and  melancholy  air  occasionally  alarmed,  he  used  to  answer  that  he 
had  never  been  happier.  Circumstances,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards afforded  the  key  to  the  enigma.  The  youthful  poet  had 
found  his  pattern  of  ideal  beauty  in  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Profes- 
sor T .    In  the  bloom  of  youth,  gifted  with  uncommon  per- 
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sonal  advantages^  modest,  susceptible,  and  amiable  in  her  dispo- 
sition, she  united  to  these  natural  gifts  accomplishments  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  She  drew  and  painted  well,  and  played  with  taste 
and  execution.  Altogether  she  seems  to  have  been  every  way  cal- 
culated to  realize  those  dreams  which  had  frequently  wavered 
across  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  In  her  company,  and  that  of 
her  sister  Adelaide,  he  how  spent  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life. 
As  yet  his  attachment  was  not  returned,  but  he  was  viewed  with 
friendship  and  esteem,  and  to  the  imagination  of  Schultze  this  was 
enough.  A  feeling  corresponding  in  warmth  to  his  own  would 
probably  have  appeared  to  him  almost  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  perfection  which  he  had  embodied  in  his  mistress.  The  epis- 
tles and  occasional  poems  and  elegies  which  were  written  at  this 
period,  and  afterwards  published  in  1813,  are  all  distinguished  by 
great  power  and  beauty  of  language,  and  many  of  them  by  great 
pathos  and  delicacy.  The  elegies  beginning  *'  O  wie  vereinet 
sich  Scherz,"*  and  "  Heimliche  Laube  des  Grucks,**t  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Grace  rather  than  power  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  miscellaneous  poems.  We  select  the  foIloM^ng  chiefly  from 
its  shortness  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  address  of^the  May  Lilies 
to  Adelaide,  the  sister  of  his  mistress.j:  —   - 

.  .  V 

"  Faded  are  our  sister  flowers. 

Faded  all  and  gone; 
In  the  meadows,  in  the  bowers. 

We  are  left  alone; 
Dark  above  our  valley  low*rs 

That  funereal  sky. 
And  the  thick  and  chilling  showers 

Now  come  blighting  by. 

Drooping  stood  we  in  the  strife, 

Fale  and  tempest-shaken, 
Weeping  that  our  love  and  lifp 

Should  at  once  be  taken : 
Wishing,  while  within  its  cover 

Each  wan  flower  withdrew. 
That  like  those  whose  life  was  over^ 

We  had  withered  too. 

But  the  air  a  soothing  ditty 

Whispered  silently; 
How  that  love  and  gentlest  pity 

Still  abode  with  thee ; 

•  Vol.  i?.  p.  41.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

I  "  Unsre  frubem  Schwesteni  schwanden 
Scbon  im  Hain."— yoK  ir.  p.  242. 
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VLaw  tfay  ^ciy  pitteuetf  evci 

Shed  •  funny  glow, — 
And  whae  than  wert  smiling,  never 

Tean  were  teen  to  flow. 

So  to  tbee,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Aie  the  wanderen  come  ^ 
Let  the  wesik  thy  care  inhoit, 

Take  the  trembling  home ; 
Thongh  the  bloom  that  did  surroaod  us 

Withered  with  the  blast,  /^ 

Still  the  scent  that  hangiB  around  ns        /  .  /.    /J' — 

Lives  when  that  hath  past."  r/  '^  .  l^t^A^,..^ 

But  the  happy  period  of  Schultze's  life  was  fast  hastening  %o  a 
dose.  A  neglected  cold  which  had  been  caught  by  Cecilia,  ter- 
minated in  decline.  During  her  illness,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year, 
Schultze's  enthusiasm  seemed  to  reach  its  height.  If  he  had  for- 
inerly  admired  her,  while  in  the  possession  of  health  and  beauty, 
the  patience  and  gentleness  with  which  she  bore  her  long  sick- 
ness seemed  now  to  invest  her  in  his  eyes  with  a  character  almost 
celestial.  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  with  her  disap- 
peared the  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  her 
lover.  He  was  now  left  in  the  situation  which  Schiller,  under  the 
influence  of  a  feeling  alli^  %o  that  pf  Sphi^ltze,  has  described 
with  such  pathetic  beauty  in  bis  '*  Ideal/' 

"  Those  cheerfnl  subs  were  set  ftw  ever 

That  light  to  youth's  gay  path  impart. 
And  dried  that  <ieep  ide^  river 

That  fed  the  fountain  of  the  hearty 
That  sweet  belief  was  gone  and  faded 

In  beings  bom  of  dreams  alone. 
And  dreary  truth  had  overshaded 

What  once  so  fiair,  so  god*like  shone.'' 

In  the  deep  grief  and  depression  which  followed  his  loss,  the 
feelings  of  Schultze  sought  a  natural  vent  in  poetry.  But  the  wild 
and  enthusiastic  character  of  th^  man  was  visible  in  the  design 
which  he  now  conceived,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
suggested  itself.  Standing  beside  the  corpse  of  Cecilia,  he  deter- 
mined to  immortalize  the  object  of  his  passion  by  the  poem  which 
bears  her  name,  and  to  which  all  the  powers  which  he  possessed, 
all  the  labour  of  his  future  life,  was  to  be  devoted.  As  soon  as  his 
grief  permitted  him  to  discuss  such  topics,  he  communicated  his 
design  to  his  friend  Bouterwek,  and  in  January,  1813,  the  first 
canto  of  the  poem  was  begun.  Bouterwek  told  him  plainly  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  advised  the  se- 
lection of  a  groundwork  more  intelligible  to  common  readers,  and 
a  less  prodigal  use  of  supernatural  machinery.     We  shall  immedi- 
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ately  see  that  the  Professor  was  in  the  rights  and  that  if  the  design 
which  had  given  birth  to  the  poem  was  extraordinary,  the  legend 
itself  which  he  had  chosen  was,  if  possible,  still  more  remote  from 
ordinary  apprehension  and  ordinary  sympathy. 

But  Schidtze  had  formed  his  plan^  and  he  adhered  to  it  with  his 
characteristic  obstinacy.  Every  incident,  every  marvel,  every  sen* 
timent»  seemed  to  hang  together  so  closely  in  his  mind,  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  batea  jot  of  his  story,  or  to  sacrifice  a  super- 
numerary stanza.  The  work  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  off- 
spring of  an  imperious  duty,  proceeded  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
his  deep  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
health  m>m  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  to  which  he  had  always 
had  a  constitutional  tendency.  "  Life,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  now 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference*  He  confined 
bis  grief  to  himself;  he  read  and  studied  apparetatly  as  before;  but 
the  only  subject  which  seemed  to  interest  him  was  the  composi- 
tion of  the  '  Cecilia,'  or  of  occasional  poems,  most  of  which  bear 
reference  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained/'  Without  the  extreme  de- 
licacy which  distinguishes  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca  under  similar 
circumstances,  dieyhave  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  about  them, 
which  more  than  compensates  for  the  want  of  this  curiosafelicitas. 
Their  plainness  moves  us  more  than  eloquence.  They  seem  most 
to  resemble  those  strains  in  which  Camoens,  returning  from  India, 
bimkrupt  in  hope,  and  love,  2  \d  fortune,  bewails  the  death  of 
Cathenna  d'Atayde,  the  lady  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  early 
banishment  from  Lisbon.  The  main  work,  the  **  Cecilia/'  had 
reached  the  close  of  the  seventh  canto,  when  events  of  a  more  stir- 
ring character  for  a  time  diverted  the  poet  from  his  employment, 
and  called  him  from  the  indulgence  of  a  visionary  grief  to  assist  in 
llieliberation  of  Germany.  Yet  it  was  not  an  unmixed  feeling  of 
patriotism  that  led  him,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  to 
enter  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Even  in  this  reso- 
lution his  peculiar  and  morbid  enthusiasm  was  mingled  with  his 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  joined  the  army  because  he 
deemed  himself  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  completing  the  poem 
which  was  to  bestow  immortality  on  his  mistress,  if  he  refused  to 
assist  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  sacrifice  his  own 
occupations  on  the  shrine  of  higher  duties  and  public  interests. 
It  is  thus  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  shorter  poems,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1st  November,  1813. 


tftf 


Steeds  are  neighiDg,  swords  are  gleaming, 

Germany's  revenge  isntgb^ 
And  the  banners  brightly  streaming 

Wave  us  on  to  victory. 
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.  Rouse  thee  then,  hnd  heui,  and  ace 

For  a  iime  tby  task  foisaken; 
Bear  what  life  hath  laid  on  thee. 
And  forget  what  it  hath  taken  V* 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  diis  fantastic  origin  of  Sdinltae's 
military  ardour:  ^et  the  feeling  has  its  better  and  nobler  side.  It 
was  no  light  sacrifice  in  a  man>  whom  his  habits  had  rendered  in- 
dolent and  averse  to  exertion,  to  leave  the  favourite  poem,  which 
had  been  to  him  what  die  remodelling  of  the  "  Jerusalem*'  had 
been  to  Tasso  in.  his  prisoned  cell  at  Ferrara,  for  the  hardships, 
the  din,  die  bustle,  and  the  coarseness  of  a  military  life. 

He  entered  as  a  volunteer  under  Beaulieu  in  the  Jager  batta* 
lion  of  Grubenhagen,  die  arrangement  of  which  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Beaulieu,  who  found  that  the  young  volun- 
teer could  serve  his  country  with  the  pen  as  well  as  the.  sword, 
employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and  distinguished  him  by  particu- 
lar attention.  By  his  kindness,  Schultze's  quarters  were' fixed  in 
the  residence,  of  his  friend  Bouterwek,  and  by  this  means  he  re- 
mained for  about  two  months  in  his  family,  till  the  corps  set  out 
on  its  march  from  Giittingen  to  Join  the  allied  army  of  the  Nordi, 
which  was  at  that-  time  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
terrible  Davoust  from  Hamburg  and  its  neighbourhood.  Schultze's 
companioa  to  the  field  was  a  pocket  edition  of  Homer.  Engaged 
in  active  duties,  his  health  improved,  his  melancholy  became  less 
oppressive.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades,,  whose 
dangers  he  was  always  ready  to  share,  though  his  short-sighted- 
ness rendered  his  risk  greater  than  theirs.  Like  the  Tyrtaeus  of 
Germany,  the  brave  and  too-early  departed  Komer,  he  animated 
them  to  battle  by  his  strains,  while  he  assisted  them  by  his  sword. 
One  of  the  songs  in  particular,*written  in  a  wild  and  peculiar 
measure,  and  of  which  the  hint  is  obviously  taken  from  the.  finale 
of  Wallenstein's  Lager,  breathes  a  fine  military  spirit  of.  patriot- 
ism and  reckless  gallantry.  It  concludes  with  these  striking 
stanzas. 

"  The  chief  of  the  buntsmen  is  Death,  whose  aim 
Soon  levels  the  brave  and  the  craven  ; 
He  crimsons  the  field  with  the  blood  of  his  game. 

But  the  booty  he  leaves  to  the.  raven. 
Like  the  stormy  tempest  that  flies  so  fast. 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  he  gallops  fast  j 
Man  shakes 
And  quakes 
At  his  bugle  blast. 

*  Jugerlied,  Moorburg,  8tb  April,  1814. 
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Bttt  what  boots  it,  my  friends,  from  the  hanter  to  flee. 

Who  shoots  wiUi  the  shafits  of  the  grave  ? 
Far  better  to  meet  him  thus  manfully. 
The  brave  by  the  side  of  the  brave ! 
And  virhen  against  us  he  shall  turn  his  brand. 
With  his  face  to  the  foe  let  each  hero  stand. 
And  await 
His  fete 
From  a  hero's  hand." 

Schultze  was  not  destined,  however,  to  meet  his  fate  in  the 
field.  Davoust  evacuated  Hamburg  in  May,  1814,  and  Schultze 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  marching  with  the  battalion  into  the 
city  which  he  had  assisted  to  liberate.  The  peace  which  followed 
was  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  event  that  could  have  happened 
for  the  poet,  since  it  left  him  without  that  active  occupation  which 
had  tended  to  improve  both  his  health  and  spirits,  and  restored 
him  again  to  melancholy  and  the  composition  of  the  Cecilia. 
The  tumult  of  war  without  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  within,  and  the  poet  might  have  truly  said  with  Erminia, 

"  Solo  parme 

Che  trovar  pace  io  possa  in  mezzo  airarme.'' 

Much  as  Bouterwek  was  attached  to  his  friend,  he  witnessed 
his  return  to  Gottiugen  with  regret,  because  he  forasaw  the 
revival  of  his  former  habits  of  seclusion  and  gloom.  Some  appre- 
hensions of  declining  friendship  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  his 
acquaintance,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  foundation  save  in  his 
own  imagination,  tended  about  this  time  to  increase  his  natural 
despondency.  Still  the  poem  proceeded  rapidly,  being  only 
interrupted  by  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  on  classicsd 
literature,  (Bouterwek  says  without  much  success,)  and  the  com- 
position of  occasional  verses,  many  of  which  were  written  at  tb,") 
request  of  friends.  Bouterwek  mentions  an  instance  of  his 
ingenuity,  in  rendering  even  these  occupations  subservient  to  the 
master  feeling  of  his  mind,  which  looks  not  a  little  ludicrous. 
Being  at  a  loss  on  one  occasion  how  to  complete  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  had  promised,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  rendering 
them  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and  this  happy 
thought  at  once  enabled  him  to  perform  his  task  with  ease.  By 
this  pious  fraud  he  contrived  to  gratify  his  friend,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  mystery  that  lay  concealed  under  these  verses,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  the  feeling  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
as  the  proper  employment  of  his  life.  The  Cecilia  was  at  last 
finished,  in  twenty  cantos,  in  December  1816,  having  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  poet  for  three  years,  of  which  about  six 
months  had  been  occupied  by  the  campaign  before  Hamburg. 
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It  is  punftil  for  us  to  pass  lightly  over  a  woik  which  was  the 
result  of  such  labour  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
in  which  he  had  embarked  his  hopes  of  future  fame;  but  the 
limits  of  an  article  of  this  nature  render  any  detailed  examination 
of  so  long  a  work  impossible ;  and»  indeed,  we  should  despair  of 
rendering  the  poem  a  favourite  widi  our  readers  by  any  analysis, 
however  laboured.  For,  in  truth,  considered  as  a  whole,  the 
work  addresses  itself  only  to  those  whose  ^ws  have  been  in 
some  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  author,  by  excited  feel- 
ings and  early  habits  of  va^ue  and  aimless  speculation.  We  can 
therefore  merely  indicate,  m  a  few  sentences,  the  idea  which  is 
developed  in  the  work. 

Like  the  Oberon  of  Wieland,  it  presupposes  a  series  of  events 
which  precede  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and  of  which  the  story 
of  the  piece  itself  forms  only  the  developement  and  conclusion. 
This  arrangement  necessarily  requires  an  exposition  in  the  form 
of  an  episode,  which  is  here  introduced  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the 
poem.  The  nature  of  this  extrinsic  portion  of  the  work  is  this. 
The  wife  of  a  powerful  northern  Jarl  had  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  though  her  husband  and  relations  still  remained 
in  die  darkness  of  paganism.  The  noble  lady  maintains  her  fiEddi 
in  secrecy  and  silence ;  for  her  husband  had  threatened  death  to 
every  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines.  To  support  her  sinking 
courage,  an  angel  conunissioned  by  heaven  had  presented  her 
with  a  blooming  rose,  with  the  assurance  that  as  long  as  riie 
preserved  the  celestial  flower,  neither  strength  nor  cunning  should 
prevail  against  her.  But  during  the  absence  of  the  husband,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  enchantress  Swanwitha, 
musters  her  powerful  spells  to  terrify  the  mind  of  die  unfortunate 
lady,  and  by  means  of  a  ghasdy  exhibition  of  her  magic  powers, 
succeeds  in  persuading  her  that  the  life  of  her  infant  children  is 
in  danger,  and  in  exacting  from  her  the  celestial  rose  as  the  price 
of  their  safety.  The  same  angelic  spirit  which  had  formerly 
bestowed  the  gift  now  appears  to  announce  the  punishment 
annexed  to  its  forfeiture : — ^her  separation  from  her  husband,  the 
deadi  of  her  children  by  each  other's  hands,  and  her  own  exclusion 
from  pardon  and  happiness,  until  the  mystic  rose,  which  has 
already  been  placed  by  unhallowed  hands  in  the  temple  of  Odin, 
shall  again  be  planted  on  holy  ground,  an  act  which  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  death  of  the  generous  and  devoted  indivi* 
dual  by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 

Thus,  like  the  quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  which  forms  the 
back  ground  of  Wieland's  poem,  this  wild  and  unearthly  legend 
is  the  spring  that  sets  in  motion  the  incidents  of  the  Cecilia; 
which  details  die  quest  of  the  rose,  and  the  final  accomplishment 
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of  tlw  pn^faecy,  in  the  death  of  the  brothers^  and  of  Cecilia,  by 
whoBDk  the  flower  is  removed  ffom  the  temple  of  Odin,  and  in  the 
&ial  repose  of  die  lady  after  this  sweeping  atonement  As  too 
strong  a  leaning  to  earthly  aflfeetioiis  had  been  die  original  soinroe 
of  her  transgressiony  so  in  the  character  of  her  by  whom  she  is  to 
be  restored  to  happineesrSelMevotloa,  resi^ation  to  die  will  of 
h0«ven,  and  a  love  which  seeks  its  gratification  only-  beyond  thu 
life,  are  made  proportionally  prominent.  She  is  painted  with  idl 
ifae  charms  with  which  religion,  courage,  constancy,  and  modesty, 
can  invest  human  nature ;  moving  onwards  to  her  destiny  with  the 
foil  knowledge  of  her  danger,  yet  with  the  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering of  Spenser's  Una.  The  tale  is  linked  by  a  slender  tie  to 
history,  by  representing  these  mystical  events  as  interwoven  with 
the  conquest  of  the  Danes  by  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great. 

Well  might  Bouterwek  advise  his  friend  to  abandon  a  legend 
so  wild,  so  adverse  to  common  feelings,  and  so  completely  unsup- 
ported even  by  popular  traditions,  which  sometimes  supply  the 
want  of  a  historical  groundwork,  as  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 
The  very  idea  of  a  serious  epos,  not  only  purely  fictitious,  but 
based  exclusively  upon  the  marvellous,  seems  absurd,  while  the 
character  of  the  particular  legend  which  Schuhze  has  selected 
is  still  more  preposterous  and  revolting.  There  is  so  obrious  a 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of  the  original  offence,  (com* 
mitted  as  it  was  under  circumstances  which  any  reasonable  person 
would  have  held  sufiicient  to  justify  a  greater  sacrifice,)  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  punishment,  that  even  the  limited  and  conven- 
tionitl  poition  of  vraisemblance  which  we  exact  from  the  epic 
poet,  is  entirely  destroyed.  As  difficult  does  it  seem  to  sympa- 
thize vrith-the  invention  of  Cecilia's  character,  who  feels  so  little 
for  herself,  and  vanquishes  her  trials  with  such  apparent  ease, 
that  the  reader  is  neither  deeply  affected  by  her  dangers  nor  her 
sufferings.  The  long  prayers  and  invocations  which  8chult2e 
has  connected  with  the  character,  and  which  to  his  excited  feel- 
ings appeared  natural  and  appropriate,  produce  a  tedious  and 
revolting  effect  upon  the  unimpassioned  reader.  One  in  tempted 
to  smile,  too,  at  the  absurdity  of  encumbering  the  main  story, 
such  as  it  is,  by  the  introduction  of  an  episode  relating  to  Ade- 
laide, the  supposed  sister  of  the  heroine,  seemingly  inserted  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  giving  the  real  Adelaide  a  chance  for 
immortality,  by  incorporating  her  name  with  the  poem  which  was 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  sister.  Least  of  all  can  we  approve 
the  needless  horror  of  a  fratricidal  catastrophe,  the  sweeping 
magnitude  of  which  reminds  one  of  the  Andromana  of  Shirley, 
or  the  denouement  of  the  schoolmaster's  tragedies  in  Gil  Bias, 
where  scarcely  even  the  prompter  was  suffered  to  escape. 
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And  yet  seldom  has  more  genius'  or  fancy  been  wasted  on  an 
unfortunate  subject  than  on  diis  singular  po^n^  rich  as  it  is  in 
striking  and  marvellous  incidents,  and  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field.  Led  away  by  the  sweet  and  harmonious  stream  of  the 
versification,  and  the  varied  and  goi^eous  pictures  which  it  dis- 
plays, we  forget,  in  a  great  measure,  the  radical  faults  of  the 
general  plan.  The  battles  which  occasionally  occur,  particularly 
the  combat  with  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  canto,  and  that  of  the  bro- 
thers in  the  eighteenth,  are  given  with  a  Homeric  spirit  and 
diversity  of  detail ;  and  though  not  altogether  agreeable  to  histo- 
rical tradition,  the  magic  of  die  north  is  brought  out  with  a  bold 
and  impressive  outline.  The  ghastly  resuscitation  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Danes  upon  the  field  of  battle  by  the  speUs  of  Thorilda,  in 
the  second  canto,  will  not  sufier  by  a  comparison  with  the  similar 
incantation  of  Erichtho  in  the  Pharsalia ;  and  the  picture  of  the 
subterraneous  world,  in  which  the  heroine  b  confined,  with  her 
^  sister  and  the  minstrel  Reinald,  is  rich  in  fanciful  detail  and 
graceful  imagery.  The  versification  of  the  whole  poem,  but 
particularly  of  the  later  cantos,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Schultze's 
early  admiration  for  Wieland  led  him,  even  while  he  abandoned 
his  poetical  principles,  to  retain  the  irregular  stanza  which  that 
poet  had  introduced,  instead  of  the  legitimate  ottava  rima,  over 
which  his  last  poem,  the  Bezauberte  Rose,  shows  that  he  pos- 
se^ted  such  a  mastery. 

Having  entered  into  no  detail  vrith  regard  to  the  incidents  of 
the  poem,  we  shall  venture  on  no  extracts,  whidi  could  only  be 
imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  context.  But  the  concluding  verses  of  the  poem,  in  which 
he  dedicates  the  labours  of  three  years  to  the  memoiy  of  Cecilia, 
and  alludes  to  some  of  those  misconceptions  under  which  he 
laboured  as  to  the  feelings  of  her  friends,  are  so  full  of  genuine 
feeling  and  poetical  beauty,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  by  their  perusal.^ 

*'  And  now  'tis  o*er ; — ^the  long-planned  work  is  done. 
The  last  sad  meed  that  love  and  longing  gave : 

Beside  thy  bier  the  strain  was  first  begun. 
And  now  I  lay  the  gift  upon  thy  grave. 

The  bliss — the  bale,  through  which  my  heart  hath  run 
Are  mirrored  in  the  story's  mystic  wave ; 

Take  then  the  song,  that  in  my  bitter  grief 

Hath  been  my  latest  joy,  my  sole  relief. 

As  mariners  that  on  the  flowery  side 

Of  some  fair  coast  have  for  a  time  descended  -, 
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And  many  a  town  and  many  a  tower  descried. 
And  many  a  blooming  grove  and  plain  extended  3 

Till  borne  again  to  sea  by  wind  and  tide. 

They  see  the  picture  fade,  the  vision  ended  j — 

So  in  the  darkening  distance  do  I  see 

My  hopes  grow  dim,  my  joy  and  solace  flee. 

Such  as  thou  didst  in  love  and  life  appear. 

In  joy,  in  grief,  in  pleasure^  and  in  pain. 
Such  have  I  strove  in  words  to  paint  thee  here. 

And  link  thy  beauties  with  my  lowly  strain. 
Still  as  I  sang,  thy  form  was  floating  near. 

And  hand  in  hand  vrith  thee,  the  goal  I  gain ; 
Alas,  that  with  the  wreath  that  binds  my  brow. 
My  visionary  bliss  must  vanish  now ! 

Three  years  in  that  fond  dream  have  fleeted  by. 

For,  tho'  the  tempest  of  the  time  was  rife. 
And  rising  at  the  breath  of  destiny. 

Through  peace  and  war  hath  borne  my  bark  of  life, 
I  heeded  not  how  clouds  grew  dark  on  high. 

How  beat  against  the  bark  the  waters'  strife ; 
Still  in  the  hour  of  need,  unchangeably 
The  compass  of  my  spirit  turned  to  thee. 

While  time  rolled  on  with  ever  changing  tide. 
Thou  wert  the  star,  the  sun  that  shone  for  me ; 

For  thee  I  girt  the  sword  upon  my  side  5 

Each  dream  of  peace  was  consecrate  to  theC) 

And  if  my  heart  was  long  and  deeply  tried. 
For  thee  alone  I  bore  my  misery ; 

Watching  lest  autumn  with  his  chilling  breath 

Should  blight  the  rose  above  thy  couch  of  death. 

Ah  me !  since  thou  hast  gained  thy  heav'nly  throne. 

And  J^  no  more  by  earthly  ties  controlled. 
Have  shunned  life's  giddy  joys,  with  thee  alone 

Sad  fellowship  in  solitude  to  hold ; — 
Full  many  a  faithless  friend  is  changed  and  gone. 

Full  many  a  heart  that  once  was  warm  grown  cold. 
All  this  have  I  for  thee  in  silence  borne. 
And  joy'd  to  bear,  as  on  a  brighter  morn. 

As  vases,  once  with  costly  scents  supplied, 

>  Long  after  shed  around  their  sweet  perfume ; 
As  clouds  the  evening  sun  with  gold  hath  dyed 

Gleam  brightly  yet  while  all  around  is  gloom ; 
As  the  strong  river  bears  its  £resh'ning  tide 

Far  out  into  the  ocean's  azure  room ; 

Forlorn  and  bruised,  the  heart  that  once  hath  beat 

For  thee,  can  feel  no  anger  and  no  hate." 

«        «        »        «        * 
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Much  as  Schultee  wad  attached  to  Gottnigen,  the  atkie  of  his 
health  seemed  now  to  convitice  him  that  a  change  of  scene  was 
necessary.  Some  friends  who  Were  resident  at  Rome  gave  him 
a  pressing  invitation  to  join  them ;  and  though  the  state  of  his 
circumstances  interposed  some  obstacles  to  the  journey,  these 
were  removed  by  the  kindness  of  his  father,  who  was  willing  to 
subject  himself  to  inconvenience,  in  order  to  afford  his  son  the 
chance  of  a  restoration  to  health.  During  the  summer  of  1816, 
he  was  occupied  with  preparations  for  this  journey,  which  he 
contemplated  next  year,  and  with  the  plan  of  a  poem,  which  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  of  the  same  extent  with  the  Cecilia,  but 
conceived  in  the  more  cheerful  manner  of  Ariosto.  In  the 
autumn  of  1816,  he  made  a  short  tour  on  foot  through  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Rhine  and  Main ;  bat  this  journey^  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  careless  of  his  health,  aggravated  instead  of 
diminishing  his  disease.  Shortly  afterwards  his  pam^  in  the 
breast  returned  with  increased  violence ;  his  strength  grew  less 
and  less.  Yet  even  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  the  enei^  of  his 
mind,  unabated  by  bodily  sickness,  enabled  him  to  labour  as 
before,  at  his  romantic  poem  of  the  Enchanted  Rose;  which  he 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  style  and  versification. 
As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  he  despatched  it  anonymously  to 
Leipsig,  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  oflFered  for  die'  best  poetical 
tale. 

The  very  summary  manner  in  which  we  have  dismissed  the 
Cecilia,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit  a  few  passages  from  this  grace- 
ful poem,  which,  though  fantastic  and  supernatural,  is  not  de- 
formed by  the  religious  mysticism  and  dreary  termination  of  the 
former.  On  the  »tory  of  a  Fairy  Tale  all  criticism  would  of 
course  be  thrown  away.  The  very  name  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
(which  in  Schultze's  mind  had  become  somehow  associated  with 
the  memory  of  his  mistress,  like  the  laurel  ift  Petrarca's  sonnets,) 
prepares  us  here  for  extravagance  and  wonder.  We  are  not 
decoyed  into  the  mase  under  pretence  of  introductnfg  us  to  a 
sober  epic.  Ingenuity,  thertifore,  not  consistency  of  incident,  is 
what  we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  the  poet ;  lightness  and  grace, 
instead  of  sustained  magnificence.  These  we  think  the  reader  will 
find  in  Schultze's  poem.  A  cheerfulness  that  nevet  rises  into 
actual  gaiety,  or  sinks  into  ghxmi';  a  soothing,  Sybaritish  melody  of 
sound,  are  spread  over  the  tale ;  a  mfisty  atmosphere  seems  to 
hang  over  all,  and  to  invest  the  incidents  alternately  vrith  vague 
and  shadowy  indistinctness,  or  magic  gleams  of  light  and  sun- 
shine. It  is  not,  indeed,  a  work  of  great  range  or  compass  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  not  put  forth  his 
strength,  or  concentrated  his  powers  upon  the  poem.     He  had 
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probably  at  first  contemplated  a  German  imitation  of  the  riant 
style  of  Ariosto;  but  he  soon  found  that  a  more  livdy  and  buoy*' 
ant  spirit  than  his  own  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  C(q>y  wwi 
snccess  that  vein  of  sly  and  chastised  humour  which  pervades  ibe 
marvels  of  the  Orlando.  Schultze's  mirth  could  not  exceed  a 
melancholy  smile*  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  in  s 
great  measure  abandoned.  The  originally  extensive  poem  shnmk 
into  three  cantos;  and  the  author,  &ough  his  pictures,  like  those 
of  Ariosto,  are  addressed  much  more  to  the  imagination  than  (he 
heart,  frequently  slides  into  reflexions  and  trains  of  sentiment 
which  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  cheerfulness  of  his  Italian 
model.  What  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  however,  he  has  esseotted 
with  facility  and  grace ;  and  he  leaves  us  more  satisfied  with  thisr 
light  and  fanciful  composition,  in  which  he  himself  declased  her 
could  find  nothing  good  except  the  versificatioii,  tha»  with  die 
more  sombre  and  cumbrous  pomp  of  his  favorite  Cecilia* 

Like  the  incidents  of  the  Ceciha,  those  of  the  Enchanted  Rose 
are  represent  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  has  pre^ 
ceded  the  date  of  the  story;  an  atonement  by  the  child  for  die 
offence  of  the  parent.  The  fairy  lanthe,  it  seens^  like  he»  Ara- 
bian predecessor,  the  Peri  Baneu,  hadsofer  forgot  the  dignity 
of  her  enchained  station,  as  to  encoora^  fhe  addresses  of 
Leontes,  a  mortal  prince,  whom  ia  one  of  her  nautical  evrarsions- 
she  had  found  asleep  within  her  territories.  A  year  had  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  a  son,  beautiful  as  the  day,  had.  betrayed 
to  her  sister  fays  the  indiscretion  of  lanthe,  when  the  offended 
queen  of  fairy  land  suddenly  appears,  and  aimonnces,  in  very 
enigmatical  language,  the  penance  to  be  iaflicted  on  the  delin- 
quent. Her  son  is  to  be  talken  from  her,  and  her  ofience  is  only 
to  be  pardoned  when  be  shall  succeed  in  giving  life  to  the  being 
who  is  to  be  the  object  of  his  love»  The  fairy  queen  disappears 
with  the  boy ;  Leontes,  on  whoih  sentence  of  banishment  had 
been  at  the  same  time  pronounced,  returned  to  his  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  lanthe,  quite  dismayed  by  this  discouraging  enigma, 
sets  out  on  a  restless  pilgrimage  over  the  world,  in  hopes  of 
meeting  some  child  who  might  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
own.  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Astolpho,  a  monarch  the  precise 
situation  of  whose  kingdom  we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  is 
the  only  one  who  awakens  in  her  mind  some  remembrances  of  her' 
son ;  and  her  attachment  to  this  child  has  induced  her  to  commit 
the  infant  princess  to  the  care  of  her  own  Leontes,  in  order  to 
protect  her  from  the  dangers  of  a  war,  which  at  that  time  threat- 
ened the  dominions  of  Astolpho. 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters  at  the  opening  of  the  tale.     Clo- 
tilda, who  at  the  court  of  Leontes  had  grown  up  in  all  the  charms 
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of  youdiful  beauty,  while  wandering  in  the  shady  groves  that  sur-. 
round  the  palace,  is  attracted  by  the  delightful  notes  which  issue 
fipom  the  neighbouring  wobd ;  and  her  curiosity  is  at  last  excited 
to  the  greatest  height,  by  the  discovery  that  she  herself  is  the  sub- 
ject of  tbb  regularly  recurring  melody.  Watching  her  opportu- 
nity the  youthnil  princess  steals  through  the  wood,  and  appears 
suddenly  before  the  astonished  minstrel.  This  was  the  young 
Alpino,  who  after  wandering  over  foreign  lands  had  been  fettered 
here  by. the  charms  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  had  accidentally  seen 
during  her  rambles  through  the  forest.  The  princess,  with  a 
gentle  and  encouraging  smile,  flings  a  rose  from  her  breast  across 
die  brook  which  separated  them,  and  disappears.  The  gift  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  hope  to  Alpino,  who.  continues  to  dream  away  his 
time  in  his  woodland  hut,  "  most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  in 
expectation  of  her  return.  But  when  days  and  weeks  have  elapsed 
without  a  second  visit,  the  anxious  minstrel  learns  that  Astolpho, 
now  delivered  from  the  war  which  had  occasioned  the  removal  of 
his  daughter,  had  recalled  her  to  his  court,  and  that  the  fleet 
which  bore  her  homeward  was  already  far  across  the  ocean.  Widd 
harp  in  hand,  and  with  the  rose  in  his  bosom,  he  now  sets  out 
with  the  resolution  of  finding  his  mistress,  travelling  hill  and  dale 
in  search  of  that  distant  country  to  which  she  had  been  borne, 
and  sleeping  after  the  manner  of  true  lovers,  al  fresco,  as  chance 
might  direct. 

**  Oft  when  in  royal  halls  at  revels  fair 

He  strikes  his  golden  harp  the  guests  among. 

He  breathes  in  verse  his  longing  and  his  care — 
The  pang  that  preyed  upon  his  heart  so  ^img; 

And  sighs  are  heard^  and  tears  are  trickling  there 
In  silence^  at  the  sadness  of  the  song; 

But  praise  and  gifts  alike  aside  he  tbrows, 

And  bends  him  low,  and  grasps  his  staflf  and  goes. 

But  at  the  still  and  starry  eve,  when  he 

Some  shady  grove,  some  far-oflf  vale  hath  found. 

And  to  the  shepherds'  dance  upon  the  lea, 

And  harmless  mirth  those  magic  chords  resound. 

Gladly  he  seems  the  simpler  crown  to  see. 
That  for  his  meed  the  shepherd  maid  hath  wound; 

And  whispers — Never  may  these  gentle  hearts 

Feel  deeper  woes  than  those  the  ear  imparts ! 

From  sea  to  sea  his  wayward  course  he  bent. 

From  land  to  land  her  loveliness  hath  rung. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  bow  of  love  had  lent 

The  chords  with  which  the  magic  harp  is  strung  -, 
'   So  surely  to  the  heart  the  sounds  are  sent,   • 

Th#t  from  the  quiv  ring  strings  abroad  are  flung  ^ 
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And  that  same  pang  that  drives  the  onnttrel  on. 
He  leaws*  in  otier  hearts  when  he  hath  gone. 

A  year  hath  passed  since  first  he  left  behind 

His  peaceful  hut,  led  by  his  pilgrim  vow 
O'er  barren  rocks  his  gloomy  way  to  find. 

In  climes  unknown  and  paths  untried  till  now ; 
When  in  the  coolness  of  the  morning  wind, 

He  reached  at  last  a  mountain's  rocky  brow; 
And  bright  beneath  him,  bathed  in  silver  streams, 
A  land  of  town,  and  tower,  and  meadow  gleams.** 

The  plain  beneath  is  covered  with  tents  and  banners,  and 
thronged  with  crowds  who  seem  to  await  the  commencement  of 
some  splendid  spectacle.  Alpino  observing  a  young  shepherd  ap- 
proaching from  a  neighbouring  wood,  inouires  of  him  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  assemblage.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
condensing  a  little  the  legend  of  the  shepherd,  which  is  rather 
tedious,  but  is  to  diis  effect: — That  the  daughter  of  the  monarch 
of  the  country  had  lately  returned,  after  a  long  absence,  more 
beautiful  even  than  before  her  departure;  and  that  the  rival 
emperors  of  India,  Taprobana,  and  Saba  had  contended,  but 
without  success,  for  her  hand.  Each  had  then  privately  formed 
the  design  of  carrying  her  off  by  force,  and  the  attempt  being 
made  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  the  lady,  a  triple  combat 
ensued,  which  was  suddenly  broke  off  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Fairy  Queen.  The  complicated  claims  of  the  three  emperors 
formed  a  *'  dignua  vindice  nodus,"  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
justified  her  intervention*  She  decided  that  the  lady  who  formed 
the  subject  of  competition  should  in  the  meantime  be  changed  into 
a  rose,  and  should  at  last  be  bestowed  on  the  person  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  restore  her  to  life  and  her  natural  shape — a 
sentence  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  parties  concerned.  But 
against  the  will  of  so  absolute  a  monarch  there  is  no  appeal ;  the 
poor  princess  assumed  her  floral  disguise ;  the  rival  kings,  dis- 
appointed of  their  prey»  separated,  agreeing  to  meet  and  decide 
dieir  claims  on  a  future  day ;  and  this  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial,  by  which  the  fate  of  the  princess,  like  that  of  Portia  at 
Belmont,  was  to  be  decided. 

''  We  write  not  for  that  simple  maid, 
To  whom  it  most  in  terms  be  said" — 

— that  the  enchanted  princess  is  Clotilda,  and  that  Alpino  had 
at  last  reached  his  journey's  end .  Passing  by  the  gay  and  tumultu- 
ous assembly  in  the  plain,  he  seeks  the  grove,  within  which  the 
rose  has  been  planted  and  secured. 
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**  The  giddy  dance  and  gay  festivity 

To  charm  the  minstrel's  heart  have  lost  their  power. 
Far  on  in  holy  silence  wanders  he. 

Where  hlooms  in  changeless  green  the  mystic  hower. 
How  hlest  appears  each  hird  upon  the  tree^ 

How  blest  each  bee  that  flits  from  flow'r  to  flowV ; 
They  in  that  happy  grove  may  drink  their  fill 
Of  soft  delight,  and  wander  where  they  will. 

''  As  at  the  sonnd  of  distant  melody 
Full  oft  the  shadowy  past  unlocks  her  store^ 

Each  early  dream^  each  airy  phantasy. 
Each  word  of  love  we  uttered  kmg  befcwe ; 

So  while  the  balmy  scent  comes  floating  by^ 
That  from  the  magic  grove  is  wafted  o*er. 

He  feels  his  hope  revive,  and  bright  afar. 

Shines  out  once  more  his  long-extinguished  star. 

"  What  dreams  awake  within«  what  wishes  rise. 
How  gbws  his  cheek,  how  high  his  bosom  beats  1 

A  slender  fence  alone  between  him  lies, 
A  step  divides  him  from  those  still  retreats. 

Why  breaks  he  not  at  once  these  feeble  ties  ? 

He  stands — approaches — trembles — and  retreats  : 

CkMild  he  whom  once  before  the  brook  had  daunted. 

Now  bi^eak  the  spell  his  k)ve  had  round  her  planted  ? 

**  Sweet  Shame,  beneath  whose  strong  security 

Defenceless  beattty  evermore  retires. 
Who  mak'st  the  blush  of  maiden  modesty 

More  powerful  than  the  lover's  wild  desires  3 
Thine  was  the  hand  that  held  him  back ;  with  thee 

Even  passion  sleeps  and  knows  not  of  its  fires ; 
The  breeze  which  thy  chaste  breathing  doth  impart, 
Blows  cool  upon  the  warm  and  beating  heart." 

Meantime  the  blaat  of  a  distant  trumpet  sounds  from  the 
palace  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  and  proclaims  to  die  assem- 
bled multitude  the  approach  of  die  trial.  The  crowd  throng 
towards  the  grove  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  contest,  and 
within  vi'hich,  in  front  of  the  rose,  the  throne  of  Astolfdio  had 
been  erected.  The  clang  of  warlike  music,  the  waving  of  their 
distinctive  banners,  and  the  cries  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
then  announce  the  arrival  of  the  suitors,  who  are  now  seen  ap- 
proaching in  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  splendour. 

*^  It  seemed  as  if  the  dress  of  each  betrayed 

The  hope  that  lurked  in  secret  in  his  breast  5 

While  one  a  diadem  of  gold  displayed. 
Another's  brow  the  orient  pearls  invest  j 

The  third  with  that  sweet  flow'r  adorns  his  head 
With  which  the  phoenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
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Secure  of  conquest  each,  the  path  they  take 
Where  strikes  the  bridge  of  gold  across  the  lake.*' 

Alpine  mixes  among  the  long  train  of  servants*  who*  *'  bright 
like  die  mom  in  borrowed  rays, '  and  loaded  with  the  costly  pre- 
sents of  the  imperial  rivals,  follow  their  masters  towards  the 
scene  of  the  trial.  His  harp  which  he  bears  in  his  hand,  enables 
him  to  pass  without  suspicion.  As  the  royal  train  approaches, 
the  gate  unfolds  of  itself  to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  and  gives 
admission  to  the  procession  within  the  precincts  of  the  hallowed 
grove,  in  which  all  the  charms  of  nature  are  concentrated,  and  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  mysterious  flower. 

'^  There  where  on  high  the  clasping  boughs  are  blent. 

And  light  and  shadow  chequers  all  below  j 
Where  odorous  herbs  exhale  their  sweetest  scent. 

And  richer  flowers  of  rarer  beaaty  blow ; 
Where  through  the  grass  the  fresh*ning  waves  are  sent. 

With  sweeter  murmur  and  with  swifter  flow. 
There  on  a  golden  grating  by  the  river. 
The  sun's  last  rays  are  seen  to  glean\  and  quiver. 

"  And  where  so  bright  that  golden  trellice  gleams, 

Reclines  the  blooming  rose  in  magic  sleep ; 
Wet  with  eternal  dews  its  verdure  seems ; 

Soft  airs  for  ever  round  its  blossoms  sweep  ^ 
And  as  across  the  infant's  face  in  dreams 

From  time  to  time  the  smile  is  seen  to  creep ; 
So  in  the  trembling  leaves  at  times,  and  over 
The  slumbering  rose,  the  life  half  seems  to  hover."  , 

Astolpho  takes  his  seat,  and  round  the  throne  the  nobles  and 
ladies  of  the  court  are  ranged  according  to  their  rank.  The 
choral  song  with  which  the  ceremony  commences  dies  away:  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  and  Alpino  with  beating  heart  sees  the  Indian 
prince  approach  to  try  his  fortune.  But  his  gifts  are  offered  in 
vain;  even  the  liquid  gold,  which  only  once  a  year  is  drawn  from 
its  magic  source,  is  poured  ineffectually  upon  the  slumbering 
flower.  And  now  the  discomfited  emperor  retires  to  make  way 
for  his  brother  of  Taprobana,  whose  treasures  of  oriental  pearl 
are  ofiered  with  as  little  success.  The  third  approaches  widi  his 
Sabaean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore  of  Araby  tne  blest;  but  he, 
too,  is  destined  to  retire,  like  bis  comrades,  in  confusion  and 
defeat.  The  flower  continues  motionless  and  lifeless.  A  mourn- 
ful silence  pervades  the  assembly,  till  the  minstrel,  stepping 
forward  before  Astolpho's  throne,  entreats  the  monarch's  permis- 
sion to  try  the  effects  of  his  harp  upon  the  spell  which  fettered 
the  princess.  The  permission  is  granted,  and  the  minstrel,  in  a 
strain  of  luxuriant  sweetness,  describes  the  birth  and  blossoming 
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of  the  rose,  from  its  first  opening  to  the  day  of  its  fullest  maturity. 
Scarcely  is  the  lay  concluded,  when  a  sound  is  heard  swelling 
from  a  distance  like  the  echo  of  the  harp,  and  a  sweet  and  rosy 
atmosphere  spreading  from  the  flower,  crimsons  and  perfumes  the 
field. 

*'  As  when  across  the  moon-ligbt  vapoars  fly. 
Enshrouding  for  a  time  the  queen  of  night. 
Her  glory  lingers  in  the  azure  sky, 

Tinging  the  very  clouds  with  silver  light ; 
So  gleams  around  that  flood  of  crimson  dye. 
Shed  from  the  mystic  rose  upon  the  sight  3 
Though  like  a  dream,  that  flies  at  dawn  of  day, 
The  flower  itself  grows  dim  and  dies  away. 

*'  And  see !  upswelling  from  its  mossy  hed. 
More  hlooming  yet,  the  hursting  hud  unfold. 

Till  from  the  fiiU-blown  rose,  a  lovely  head 
Looks  out  encircled  by  a  crown  of  gold ; 

And  when  the  leaves  their  verdant  cover  spread. 
Now  droops  the  silken  robe  its  snowy  fold ; 

The  dews  that  did  the  mossy  bud  bedeck 

Now  hang  as  pearls  around  the  ivory  neck. 

*'  Ere  ceased  the  strain  of  magic  melody. 

Or  that  sweet  odour  of  the  rose  decayed. 
With  blooming  form,  with  maiden  modesty. 

With  glance  bewildered,  stands  the  graceful  maid : 
The  tender  bosom  sinks  and  swells  on  high. 

Through  which  the  breath  of  new  existence  played ; 
Loosed  are  the  limbs  that  long  in  sleep  have  lain. 
The  foot  is  raised,  then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

"  And  as,  aUured  by  the  sweet  days  of  spring. 
The  little  birds,  with  newly  found  delight. 

From  bough  to  bough  still  flit  with  tender  wing. 
From  tree  to  tree  pursue  their  trembling  flight  -, 

So  stands  she,  half  afraid,  half  wondering, 

Now  here,  now  there,  her  wandering  glances  light. 

Where  glitter  in  the  moon's  enchanting  beam, 

Wood,  meadow,  plain,  grove,  blossom,  cloud,  and  stream. 

"  But  when  at  last  her  restless  gazes  light 

Where  kneels  the  minstrel  by  the  monarch's  throne. 

What  new  enchantment  thus  enchains  her  quite. 
And  roots  her  glance  on  him — on  him  alone  ? 

O  !  how  with  shame,  with  love,  with  fond  delight. 
Her  bosom  heaved,  her  beauteous  aspect  shone ; 

Still  as  she  strove  to  turn  her  eyes  away. 

The  lovely  eyes  shot  back  a  softer  ray.'* 

While  the  lovers  are  thus  standing  in  suspense,  a  star  is  seen 
slowly  descending  upon  the  grove,  which-  opens  and  displays  ihe 
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chariot  of  the  fairy  queen,  who  sits  with  lauthe  on  hi^r  right 
handy  and  Leontes  on  her  left.  She  leaves  her  car,  and  greeting 
the  lovers  with  regal  courtesy,  leads  Alpino  to  the  arms  S(  those, 
whom  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  fEury  history  must 
have  already  recognised  as  his  father  and  mother.  lanihe  and 
Alpino,  Leontes  and  Clotilda,  are  clasped  in  mutual  embraces. 

"  O  dear  embrace !  O  unexpected  greeting ! 

Where  hand  to  hand  long-parted  friends  extend ; 
Where  round  her  son  the  mother's  arms  are  meeting, 

And  tears  of  bliss  the  sire  and  daughter  blend  ; 
And  faltering  tongues  are  all  around  repeating 

Son,  daughter,  father,  mother,  wife,  or  friend : 
The  youthful  pair  alone,  who,  heart  to  heart. 
Most  long  to  meet,  stand  blushing  and  apart. 

'^  But  now  the  sires  approach,  with  welcome  sweet. 

And  gently,  by  her  tender-trembling  hand. 
Lead  forth  the  bashful  bride  her  lord  to  meet. 

And  with  their  blessing  consecrate  the  band. 
All  nature  seems  in  smiles  the  pair  to  greet. 

With  song  and  dance  resounds  the  fairy  strand  3 
Till  hushed  at  last  the  bridal  revel  dies. 
The  lights  grow  dim,  the  lamps  of  heaven  arise.*' 

The  Queen  of  Faery,  with  her  airy  train,  her  car  and  her 
gnflSns,  disappears;  one  by  one  the  crowd  disperses ;  and  with 
this  picture  of  luxurious  repose,  softening  at  last  into  melancholy 
feeling,  the  poem  closes. 

''  And  now  the  latest-lingering  guest  departed. 
With  wishes  sweet,  with  slyly  meaning  smile  3 

^he  golden  bands  that  held  the  bridge  are  parted. 
And  sinks  into  the  lake  the  fairy  pile ; 

Alone  were  they,  the  true,  the  tender-hearted. 
Alone  with  Love  at  last  in  that  sweet  isle* 

No  prying  eye  is  there,  no  envious  ear 

The  kiss  to  watch,  the  whispered  word  to  hear. 

**  The  rippling  waters>  as  they  sank  and  rose, 

A  slumbrous  sound  like  distant  music  made. 
Bright  gleamed  the  yellow  moon  above  the  boughs. 

And  touched  the  lawn  with  trembling  light  and  shade ; 
Sweet  in  the  stillness  of  the  twilight  flows 

The  nightingale's  untutored  serenade. 
And  in  the  darkening  wood,  o*er  brooks  and  trees 
Sweeps  with  its  balmy  breath  the  summer  breeze. 

*'  Scarce  through  the  bower  the  struggling  moonbeam  shines^ 
Within  whose  bosom  Love  hath  built  his  throne : 

The  far  off  carol  of  the  bird  declines. 
And  sjnks  ^e  distant  ocean's  drowsy  tone  -, 
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steadiness  or  obstinacv  of  feeling,  perverted  and  o^erweemngns  it 
Beems,  it  is  apt  to  strike  us  as  a  mournfol  reflexion,  tkftt.the  best 
affections  of  the  heart  should  be  so  subject  to  vicissitude,  and  that 
neither  the  warmest  love  nor  the  deepest  grief  sbotfld  be  perma- 
nent vrith  man.  It  is  flattering,  therefore,  to  our  pride  to  witness 
these  occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule.  For  tins  devotion  that 
loves  *'  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  this  sorrow  that  refuses  to  be 
comforted,  this  feeling  that  remains  so  fixed  while  all  atoand 
is  changed ;  all  these  seem  to  image  and  body  forth  the  contest 
of  the  spirit  against  the  influence  of  circumstances,  to  vindicate 
the  triumph  of  the  moral  over  the  material  portion  of  our  nature* 
But  it  is  well,  after  all,  that  these  exceptions  should  be* but 
occasional.  Beset  as  life  is  with  disappointment,  it  would  indeed 
be  unfortunate  if  all  of  us  were  endowed  with  that  nervous  sen- 
sibility which  loves  to  perpetuate  grief,  which  extracts  a  pleasure 
from  pain  itself,  and  would  rather  sit  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  its 
hopes,  than  exert  the  necessary  courage  and  persevemnee  to  re- 
build the  edifice.  Wiser  and  better  it  is  that  our  natures  are 
generally  so  constituted  as  to  render  consolation  inevitable; 
tliat  time  and  the  hour  insensibly  wear  down  the  sharpest  sorrow, 
and  that  even  the  petty  wants  and  daily  duties  of  life-  which  at 
•first  appeared  so  distasteful,  by  compelling  us  to  exertion,  and 
•excluding  the  indulgence  of  a  visionary  grief,  become  the  means 
of  gradually  restoring  the  heart  to  its  tranquillity,  and  the  mind  to 
the  healthful  possession  of  its  enei^es.  "  To  be  ignorant  of 
evils  to  come,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  and  forgetful  of  evils 
past,  is  a  merciful  provision  in  our  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days,  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
relapsing  into  cutting  remembrances^  our  sorrows  are  not  kept 
j^w  by  the  edge  of  repetitions." 


Art.  III. — Fragmens  Philosophiques,  par  Victor  CousJii,  Pro- 
fesseur  Suppliant  de  Thistoire  de  la  Philosophic  moderne  k 
la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  rAcademie  de  Paris,  Maitre  de 
Conference  k  Tancienne  Ecole  Normale.     Paris,  1826.     8vo. 

Professor  Cousin  informs  us,  in  the  work  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  that  he  is  employed  in  effecting  a  reformation 
in  the  metaphysical  opinions  current  in  France.  He  says  diat 
the  age  is  already  prepared  for  a  change,  and  that  that  change 
will  terminate  in  a  system,  probably  not  very  dissimilar  to  his 
own.  The  facility  with  which  foreign,  particularly  French, 
theories  are  received  by  us,  makes  it  incumbent  on  some  one  to 
present  them  naked  and  undisguised  to  the  public,  lest  the 
ornaments  of  style  and  manner  shpuld  give  currency  to  opiaioDS, 
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i  in  Abmselves  can  add  little  to  our  knowledge  or  happir 
ness*  In  the  execution  of  his  work  we  think  M.  Cousin  quite 
felicitous ;  he  always  writes  perspicuously  and  elegantly.  But  we 
have  a  heavy  charge  to  make  against  him  on  the  score  of  candour. 
Any  reader  would  imagine  that  the  opinions  advanced  in  the 
Fraffmens  PkHosophiques  were  the  result  of  M.  Cousin's  own 
invention.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  phrase^  *'  seloq  moi/' 
^appended  to  each  particular  theory^  gives  to  it  the  relish  of  novelty^ 
and  to  the  author  the  merit  of  originality.  But  the  German 
scholar  knows,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  which  the  "  selon 
moi"  occurs,  the  opinion  so  appropriated  is  ''selon  tout  le 
monde"  in  Germany;  and  in  the  tenth  case,  it  is  usually  a  trivial 
modification. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  M.  Cousin's  work,  it 

will  be  necessary  to  take  an  historical  view  of  the  progress  of 

mets^ysics  in   Germany  since  the  time  of  Kant.      For   the 

Fragmens  Philosophiques  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to 

introduce  the  modem  German  metaphysics  into  France.     We 

fear,  that  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  we  shall  not  always  be  so 

intelligible  as  we  could  wish.    The  German  language  possesses 

expressions  which  are  scarcely  translateable  into  any  other.    But 

in  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties,  the  German  metaphysics 

afford'  a  most  eminent  example  of  that  dialect  which  Swift  calls 

the  *'  Babylonic."     We  have  avoided  all  the  scholastic  jargon, 

and,  wherever  we  could,  preferred  stating  the  sense,  in  plain 

.  English,  to  giving  it  packed  up  in  those  short  expressions  which 

.atand  for  a  whole  proposition.    The  reader,  however,  we  fear, 

will  still  find  many  barbarisms,  but  we  trust  to  his  indulgence 

.and  proceed  with  our  task. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge  leads  to  atheism.  He  himself  possessed  too  much 
good  sense  and  piety  to  be  consistent  with  his  own  philosophy. 
Berkeley,  however,'  and  Hume,  drew  from  his  premises,  though 
for  very  different  objects,  the  conclusions  to  which  they  strictly 
led. 

All  our  knowledge,  says  Locke,  is  derived  from  sensation  or 
from  reflection.  By  the  former  we  are  made  conscious  of  things 
external,  by  the  latter  we  are  made  conscious  of  things  internal, 
or  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds;  the  amount  of  which 
doctrine  is,  that  we  know  nothing  but  that  of  which  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious. 

Berkeley,  taking  the  truth  of  Locke's  doctrine  for  granted, 
showed  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  matter,  or  an  exter- 
nal world.  For,  by  our  senses  we  were  made  conscious  of 
sensations  only,  and  not  of  matter  )tself ;  and  sensations  were 
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afiecdons  of  nmd.  From  Aristotle  to  Loeka.  it.  had  heea 
asserted  that  our  sensatioos  were  copies  of  the  real  objects  wiiicji 
produced  them.  Berkeley  proved  that  a  sensation,  that  is,  an 
affection  of  mind»  could  never  be  a  copy  of  any  thing  that  did  not 
resemble  mind,  namely  matter. 

Hume,  however,  was  not  content  to  stop  at  this  point  of  the 
.  investigation,  but  used  Berkeley's  own  weapons  to  overturn  his 
doctrines.  We  are  not  more  conscious,  he  argued,  of  mind  in 
itself,  than  we  are  of  matter  in  itself.  All  that  we  are  imme- 
diately conscious  of,  are  ideas  and  impressions;  consequendy 
nothing  but  ideas  and  impressions  exist.  Following  up  this 
chain  of  reasoning  with  bis  unrivalled  sagacity,  Hume  attacked 
the  principle  of  causation;  and  by  debasing  our  notion  of 
cause  into  a  mere  habit  of  thought,  he  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  all  order  and  all  religion.  Whence  is  our  notion  of  cause 
derived?  said  he.  Is  it  from  sensation?  Surely  not;  for  our 
aenses  only  show  that  the  two  events,  which  we  call  cause  and 
effect,  follow  each  other,  and  never  that  they  are  necessarily  con- 
nected. Is  it  then  from  reflection?  But  we  only  reflect  on  our 
sensations ;  and  as  these  do  not  contain  the  notion  of  cause,  ao 
no  reflection  can  discover  it  in  them.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
those  soui^ces  of  our  knowledge,  which  Hume  believed  with 
Locke  to  be  the  only  ones,  afforded  no  clue  to  that  finn  belief 
which  mankind  have  in  the  notion  of  cause,  he  dedared  it  to  be 
a  mere  idea,  a  habit  of  the  mind  acquired  by  seeing  two  events 
always  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Power,  efficacy, 
necessary  connexion,  8cc.  he  looked  upon  as  sounds  widiout  real 
meaning. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  remain  long  in  doubt,  ttid 
where  it  cannot  clin^  to  truth  it  embraces  error.  Even  in  those 
cases  in  which  scepticism  has  been  indulged,  the  penalty  has  not 
been  trifling,  which  attends  a  wilful  separation  from  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  common  to  our  species.  The  picture  which  the 
calm  and  philosophic  Hume  has  given  us  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  is  truly  appalling.  He  describes  himself  as  afraid  to  think; 
for  he  knows  not  to  what  conclusions  he  may  arrive,  and  what 
barriers  he  may  create  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  some  such  moment  of  mental  solitude,  that  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  was  written.* 

An  effect  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  his  own  notions  had  on 
Hume,  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  his  scepticism  on  the 
philosophic  mind  in  general. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  Hume's  reasonings  their  foundation 
was  traced  to  the  felse  account  which  Locke  hs^l  presented  of  the 

*  In  his  Treatise  on  HannnNstare. 
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origin  of  otir  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid  began  this  work,  and  DugaU 
Stewart  has- continued  it.  The  opinions  of  these  philosophers 
are  Auniliar  to  eveiy  metaphysician ;  we  shall  only  stop^  therefore^ 
to  say  that  they  fully  confute  Locke's  account  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,. and  establish  as  a  fact  that  there  are  certain  necessary 
truths,  or  first  principles,  which  are  laws  of  the  mind,  and  not 
derived  from  sensation. 

While  Hume's  doubts  save  rise  to  the  labours  of  these  philo* 
sophers  in  Great  Britain,  they  had  fixed  the  attention  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  man,  living  obscurely  in  an  obscure  part  of  Germany^ 
who,  after  long  and  silent  meditation  on  the  mysterious,  functions 
of  the  mind,  at  last  brought  forth  a  work  which  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  philosophy. 

Kant  himself  has  told  us  how  much  he  was  struck  with 
Hume's  remarks  on  causation.  He  was  struck  first  with  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Hume  to  show  diat  the  notion  was  not 
acquired  from  experience;  and  secondly,  he  was  no  less  so 
with  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  getting  quit  of  the  notion* 
Instead  of  giving  up  the  fact  id  despair,  or  resolving  it  into  a 
mere  habit  of  thought,  Kant  perceived  that  the  law  of  causation 
was  a  law  of  the  mind,  not  derived  from  experience,  but  arising 
with  it;  not  innate,  but  connate;  written  as  it  were  in  invisible 
ink,  and  requiring  only  the  scorch  of  experience, — Ihe  contact  of 
an  external  world, — ^to  make  it  legible.  He  then  inquired  whether 
there  were  other  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  was,  his 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

From'  Plato  down  to  himself,  every  n^osopher  had  traced 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  to  somethmg  without  us;  Kanit 
began  to  examine  the  mind  m  itself,  and  to  try  to  determine  what 
its  laws  were  in  themselves;  to  see  what  the  machinery,  as  it 
were,  was  capable  of  before  it  was  put  in  motion ;  to  ascertain 
what  it  could  perform,  aud  thus  to  determine  the  rationale  of  its 
action. 

On  locdcing  into  the  principle  of  causation,  he  found  that  the 
marks  which  characterized  it,  were,  that  it  was  universal,  and 
that  it  was  necessary ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  admit 
"  that  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.'* 
There  are  other  truths,  however,  which  did  not  possess  this  cha- 
racter of  universality  and  necessity,  but  were,  what  is  termed, 
generalizations.  Thus,  that  all  substances  are  heavy  is  a  general 
trutli,  but  it  is  not  one  which  is  universally  or  necessarily  ber 
lieved ;  for  light,  electricity,  &c.  are  not  heavy.  Human  know- 
ledge, therefore,  according  to  Kant,  is  made  up  of  these  two 
classes  of  truths;  the  one  class  characterised  as  universal  and 
necessary,  the  odier.as  contingent  or  general.    The  contingent 
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truths  were  derived  from  experience,  tbat  is,  through  the  meciiuiij 
of  the  senses.  The  necessaiy  truths,  he  asserted,  could  not  be 
derived  from  experience;  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  onlj 
gave  you  a  general  conclusion,  and  you  could  say  that  as  far  as 
file  induction  went,  such  and  such  was  the  case ;  but  you  could 
never  assert,  that  what  is  true  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand instances,  is  true  of  every  other  instance  that  can  possibly 
take  place.  The  truth  grows,  as  it  were,  with  the  number  of  the 
experiments,  and  a  conclusion  derived  from  one  hundred  of  them 
is  not  so  firm  as  one  derived  from  ten  times  that  number. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  necessary  truths,  the  mind  does  not 
wait  for  a  multitude  of  experiments  to  draw  the  conclusion,  but 
the  truth  is  perceived  in  the  very  first,  and  perceived  as  necessaiy 
and  universal;  and  a  hundred  repetitions  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  its  force. 

All  our  knowledge  begins  vrith  experience,  but  all  our  know- 
ledge does  not  flow  out  of  it.  These  necessary  truths,  therefore, 
must  be  presented  to  us,  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  some  individual 
fact;  for  without  some  impresMon  on  the  senses,  that  is,  without 
«ome  individual  fact,  we  should  never  be  conscious.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, I  wiU  any  thing,  that  which  I  will  is  an  individual  and 
determinate  fact,  a  matter  of  experience ;  but  in  this  fact  I  ob- 
serve two  parts,  one  of  which  is  variable,  the  other  invariable. 
The  variable  part  of  the  fact  is  that  which  I  will.  I  may  will 
any. thing;  I  may  produce  a  movement  on  myself,  or  on  the 
matter  around  me :  but  whatever  movement  be  produced,  I  look 
on  myself  as  the  cause,  and  on  the  movement  as  the  effect.  This 
is  the  invariable  part  of  the  fact.  I  may  change  the  terms  as 
much  as  I  please,  but  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  the  notion 
of  causality,  remains  unchanged.  And  a  hundred  different  facts 
of  willing  do  not  add  a  tittle  to  the  belief  derived  from  the  first 
fact. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  these  necessary  truths  in 
sensation.  We  may  torment  tbat  faculty  as  much  as  we  please, 
but  it  will  never  give  us  any  other  knowledge  but  that  derived 
from  experience.  And  as  no  experience  can  be  infinite,  so  from 
experience  m'c  can  but  arrive  at  general  conclusions,  dnd  never  at 
absolute  certainty.  Our  notion  of  space,  in  which  pure  mathe- 
.matics  are  founded,  is  not  a  matter  of  experience;  for^  no  man, 
by  any  of  his  senses,  can  measure,  or  see,  or  feel  any  thing  but 
a  particular  space,  which  would  be  limited,  but  never  an  iiifinite 
space.  Space,  time,  substance,  cause,  are  necessary  notions, 
existing  in  the  mind  d,  priori^  and  evolved,  but  not  constituted  by 
experience.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  notion  of  space  in  the 
mind,  prior  to,  and  independent,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  experience. 
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that  gives  to  mathematical  demonstration  the  character  of  absohite 
necessity. 

There  are  other  notions,  those  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful^ 
which  cannot  be  derived  from  sensation.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
origin  of  morals  and  of  art  is  snatched^  from  the  variable  philo* 
sophy  of  sensation,  and  fixed  on  a  basis  ai  firm  as  the  imnd  itself* 

It  was  the  great  object  of  Kant  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  necessary  truths,  and  thus  to  give  a  complete  picture  -of  the 
mind  itself,  as  well  as  a  more  noble  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  These  necessary  truths  have  been  traced  to  the 
AEAsoN,  and  hence  this  word  is  not  used  as  we  use  it.  The  6er* 
roans  do  not  define  reason  to  be  a  source  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  conclusions,  or  reasotnng,  but  a  source  of  immediate  knowledge^ 
a  source  of  these  necessary  truths,  a  faculty  which  perceives  truths 
without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  else.  To  limit  reason  to  a 
mere  reasoning  faculty  is  fraught  with  great  danger;  for,  as  it  is 
by  no  syllogism,  no  logical  process,  no  reasoning,  that  we  come 
to  a  notion  of  cause,  so  that  notion  might  be  resolved  into  a  mere 
feeling,  which  might  vary  in  various  individuals;  and  so  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  necessary  truths.  But  if  these  necessary  truths 
constitute  the  reason  in  itself,  then  nothing  can  shake  their  validity 
and  reality.  And  surely  these  truths  are  eminently  reasonable^ 
since  we  can  neither  get  quit  of  them,  nor  suppose  a  contrary  to 
them^  without  involving  an  absurdity. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  these  necessary  truths,  and  the 
impossibility  of  deriving  our  notions  of  the  beautiful,  the  true> 
and  the  good,  from  the  objects  of  this  sensible  world,  that  led  the 
imaginative  Plato  to  form  the  splendid  fiction  of  the  human  souK 
That  it  once  was  pure  and  happy,  and  dwelt  in  a  celestial  abode; 
that  it  was  then  imprisoned  in  our  clay,  and  thus  lost  all  traces 
of  its  heavenly  origin,  save  these  immutable  ideas.  Hence  he 
inculcates  upon  us  to  elevate  ourselves  from  the  objects  of  sense 
and  passion,  and  once  more,  by  the  contemplation  of  these,  to  hold 
communion  with  higher  spheres. 

After  establishing  the  distinction  between  contingent  and  neces* 
«ary  truths,  Kant  proceeds  to  analyse  the  faculties  by  which  vire 
ac<]^uire  knowledge,  namely,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason* 
It  IS  not  our  object  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  his  system,  but 
merely  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  so  much  of  it  as  will 
show  how  It  has  given  rise  to  the  modern  metaphysical  doctrines 
in  Germany. 

Kant's  system  leads  to  pure  Idealism ;  this,  we  are  aware,  is 
not  admitted  by  many  of  his  followers,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
He  denied  that  the  mind  was  ever  capable  of  knowing  what 
things  were  in  themselves.     All  that  we  imagine  to  be  external 
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and  exiehdedi  b  not  f^ally  so;  we  make  it  so ;  for  gpace  is  not  a 
real  existence,  but  a  mode  of  the  mind;  a  law,  by  which  the  mind 
perceives  diings  extended,  just  as  the  eye  perceives  all  things 
coloured  red,  if  viewed  through  red  glass.     Neither  is  time   a 
reality  out  of  the'miiid,  but  a  mode  or  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
it  takes  cognizance  of  things  in  succession.    The  laws  which  we 
perceive  to  exist  in  nature,  are  not  really  laws  which  exist  out  of 
«s;  but  are  laws  of  the  mind,  categories,  which  we  impose  on  na- 
ture ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  see  nature  in  this  order,  and  under 
these  laws,  in  order  to  see  her  at  all.    Neither  have  we,  according 
to  Kant,  any  notion  of  the  supernatural  or  the  divine  essence. 
*' In  order  to  know,  the  perception  must  have  an  object  to  corre- 
spond with  it.     But  we  have  no  perception  of  a  Deity.as.  an  obfect ; 
we,  therefore,  have  no  knowledge  of  him."    The  idea  whicbevery 
one  possesses  of  an  Etebnal  he  declared  to  be  a  mere  concep- 
tion, in  the  same  sense  that  a  centaur  is  a  mere  conception,  having 
no  existence  out  of  the  mind.    This  conception  he  called  a  logi- 
cal regulator  of  the  mind.     It  was  a  law  of  the  reason  to  strive 
after  the  greatest  unity :  man  was  constantly  governed  by  a  want 
of  it.     He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  refers  them  to 
one  substance  called  the  soul.     He  unites  all  the  phenomena  of 
Jthe  sensible  world,  and  calls  them  matter.    After  having  consti- 
tuted these  two  unities^  he  then  elevates  his  mind  to  the  highest 
unity,  or  the  Eternal  first  Cause. 

What  then  has  Kant  left  us  that  we  do  know  as  real  and  out 
of  the  mind?'  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  modifications  of 
mind,  and  all  the  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena  but  laws  of 
the  mind.  And  all  supernatural  ideas  but  mere  conceptions  of 
the  mind.  Thus  nature  and  nature's  law,  the  soul,  the  Deity,  &c. 
are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  modes  of  thought.  It  is  true 
that  he  takes  for  granted  that  there  are  realities  external  to  us, 
which  are  the  causes  of  these  modifications  of  the  mind :  but  what 
is  die  meaning  of  causes  out  of  ui,  existences  besides  our  owuy 
when  outness  or  space  has  no  reality  except  in  the  mind?  To  us, 
therefore,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  seems  the  most  disheartening, 
cold  and  miserable,  possible.  It  opposes  reason  to  our  firmest 
convictions,  and  thus  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  knowledge. 

His  celebrated  exposition  of  time  and  space  fits  in  well  with 
Hume's  definition  of  scepticism.  It  admits  of  no  answer,  and 
leaves  no  conviction.  We  have  read  it  once  and  again  with  all 
the  attention  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  this  seems  to  us  the 
result  of  his  reasoning.  He  proves  diat  the  notions  of  time  and 
space  cannot  be  derived  from  experience ;  tnat  they  are  not  gene- 
ral ideas;  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori.  Granted;  but 
surely  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  reasonings  when  it  is  asserted  that 
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because  theie  notions  are  intuitive  notions  of  the  nund,  tker^bie 
space  and  time  are  not  real  existences  out  of  the  mind. 

In  the  moral  part  of  his  system,  Kant  was  most  happily  guilty 
of  a  great  inconsistency.  He  proved  the  existence  of  a  moral 
law,  which  unconditionally  forced  us  to  judge  between  the  good 
and  the  evil,  and  from  this  law  he  deduced  the  certainty  of  liberty, 
immortality,  and  God*  He  therefore  assigned  to  this  law  of  the 
reason  a  reality  which  he  denied  to  the  others;  as  if  reason  were 
less  reasonable  at  one  time  than  another.  The  latter  furnished 
us  with  no  notions  of  other  existences;  the  former  was  a  revela- 
tion which  implied  a  revealer.  We  ma^  say,  therefore,  with  M. 
Cousin,  that  the  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason^'  must  always 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  which 
philosophic  genius  has  ever  erected  to  disinterested  virtue. 

Fichte,  viewing  Kant's  system  as  one  of  pure  idealism,  tried  to 
complete  it,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  every  thing  was  con- 
structed by  the  £go*  out  of  itself.  According  to  him  the  Ego 
was  the  only  existence;  it  was  an  infinite  self-moving  energy;  and 
by  its  own  inherent  powers,  it  formed  nature  and  her  laws.  It 
would  be  irksome  to  enter  into  the  detaik  of  a  system  so  opposed 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  In  Germany  Fichte  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  among  her  philosophers;  his 
premises  once  being  granted,  it  is  said,  the  conclusions  are  irre- 
sistible. But  few  have  allowed  him  his  postulates,  and  he  has 
more  than  once  modified  his  views  to  those  of  Schelling,  whose 
system  we  shall  now  detail,  after  premising  a  few  observations. 

The  doctrine  of  matter  being  composed  of  hard,  impenetrable 
atoms,  is,  we  believe,  universally  given  up  by  the  Germans.  Na- 
tural philosophy  has  become  spiritualised;  laws  and  forces  are 
alone  objects  of  discovery;  and  matter  is  declared  to  be  an  energy 
or  "  activity,"  as  they  term  it.  Matter  is  that  which  filk  space  by 
its  resistance ;  but  resistance  is  only  possible  through  a  power  that 
resists.  ^  What  we  term  inertia,  or  the  passiveness  of  matter,  is  but 
the  equilibrium  of  opposing  forces;  and  when  this  equilibrium  is 
destroyed,  as  for  example  in  chemical  changes,  motion  and  activity 
become  visible,  and  continue  until  the  equilibrium  be  restored. 
Common  language  assigns  energy  to  mind.  In  Schelling's  system, 
therefore,  this  world  is  declared  to  be  a  system  of  forces  or  ener- 
gies, where  all  is  combat,  and  all  rs  change.  All  these  forces  are 
but  modifications  of  one  eternal  substance,  which  in  the  modern 
German  school  is  called  the  absolute,  or  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  beyond  which  the  mind  seeks  for  no  other  exist- 

*  We  are  forced  tu  uae  this  old  scholastic  term  here ;  for  mind  itself  is,  in  Picbte*s 
system,  created  out  of  it.  It  meana  simply  ^  the  person  divested  of  the  other  qualities 
of  mnd. 
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ence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  notion  of 
something  -eteinal  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind.  Each  of  the 
four  forms  of  belief  which  comprise  all  others^  start  with  it.  The 
Atheist  calls  it  eternal  nature ;  the  Hylozoist^  amma  inundi\  the 
Pantheist  styles  it  the  absolute;  and  the  Theist,  God.  Without 
stopping  to  dwell  on  the  nature  of  this  absolute  force,  we  shall 
merely  say,  that  it  is  considered  as  an  tmconscietis  reason,  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  as  the  principle  of  Itfe^*  This  view 
is  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with,  that  on  which  the  ancient 
mythos  was  founded ;  and  intellectual  beings,  die  gbds  of  hea- 
thenism, were  made  to  spring  out  of  powers  which  possessed  no 
intellect,  namely,  chaos  and  night. 


*  The  ccader  may  be  carious  to  know,  how  inch  a  notion  m  an  untoMciotii 
call  poMibly  be  entertained,  and  on  what  grounds.  Booterwek,  In  his  *'  Rofigbn  of 
Reason/'  has  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  ca- 
riosity :— '*  That  such  a  Reason  is  not  the  Self-knowing  Reason  of  Man,  and  that  it  is 
opposed  to  erery  meaning  assigned  to  tlie  word  Reason  in  oommon  Jife,  ticeds  no 
proof.  Bat  the  self-conscious  human  Reason  deveJopes  itself  with  the  derelopement  of 
the  Body,  and,  by  degrees,  becomes  conscious  of  itself.  Must  it  not  therefore,  in  order 
to  deveiope  itself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  consciousness,  exist  already  as  a 
spirikaal  capacity,  prior  to  attaining  oonacbasness  ?  The  notion  of  an  Unconsdous 
Reason,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  itself,  inasmudi  as  we  can  look  noon  it  as  a  mere 
spiritual  Capacity  or  Energy.  This  Energy  may  further  be  considerecl  as  Eternal  and 
dwelliiig  in  Natnre,  and  from  Nature  entering  into  Man.  According  to  the  Pantliebt, 
an  Bternal  Unconscious  Reason  b  the  Absolute*  It  is  the  Absolate  Spiritnel  Energy : 
oat  of  it  Nature  arises  as  a  totality  or  sum  of  Actions  and  Powers,  and  these  Actions 
and  Powers,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  those  phenomena,  which  are  objects  of  sense.  The 
Absolute  Energy,  the  Eternal  Unconscious  Reason,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Universal 
Principle  of  Life.  Material  objects,  therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine,  are  only 
phenomena  of  the  Universal  Life  of  Nature.  This  life  becomes  individualised  by 
organisation  ;  and  as  the  series  of  organisations  is  gradually  perfected,  this  Principle  of 
Dfe  at  last  attwns  to  consciousness ;  and  thus  an  individual,  which  at  first  was  bot  a 
mode  of  the  Universal  Life,  learns  to  know,  and  to  separate  itself  from  objects  aroond 
it.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  still,  in  essence,  the  same  in  kind  with  the  rest  of  Nature, 
llie  Conscious  Human  Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
Eternal  Unconscious  Reason." — Bdigion  der  Vemur^,  p.  46. 

It  is  scarcehr  worth  while  commenting  on  so  wild  a  doctrine.  Tt  is  evident  we  caa 
have  no  experience  of  such  an  unconscious  reason  in  ourselves.  For  if  an  intellectaal 
process,  or  capacity,  or  energy,  ever  did  exist  without  consciousness,  as  we  are  by  the 
•apposition  not  as  yet  comcum,  so  we  cannot  know  of  its  existence. 

The  possling  phenomena  of  instinct  are  looked  apon  by  some  as  an  anconadoos 
reason.  A  bee  constructs  its  cell,  and  practically  iUva  a  very  diSicnlt  mathematical 
proposition,  and  that  witliout  being  conscious  that  the  form  of  the  cell  is  tlie  best  pos- 
sible. But  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  bee  and  its  instincts  are  the  results  of 
an  unconscious  reason  ?  We  might  jost  as  well  assert,  that  a  watch  or  a  steam  engine  is 
the  result  of  an  unconscious  reason,  because,  in  sooth,  the  effects  produced  are  unac- 
companied by  Consciousness  in  the  machine  !  A  man  who  can  look  on  the  wonderful 
instincts  of  Nature,  and  see  the  minutest  and  humblest  of  living  atoms  producing  the 
greatest  revolutions  in  the  face  of  the  globe,  who  can  observe  the  nice  balance  esta- 
blished between  the  different  grades  of  animated  beings,  mid  see  how  all  is  beautiful, 
and  all  is  order,— a  man,  we  say,  that  can  see  this,  and  see  it  as  the  result  of  an  uncon- 
scious reason,  will  believe  any  thing.  If  this  be  Philosophy,  this  the  boasted  supe- 
riority of  enlightened  minds,  we  fervently  hope  that  its  light  may  never  shine  on  us ; 
or  the  very  fear  of  it  might  induce  us  to  write,  like  Franknii,  in  our  journal,  "  From 
this  day  I  have  renounced  the  study  of  metaphysics." 
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We  have  already  said  that  conception  is  not  knowledge ;  and 
should  the  reader  be  involved  in  the  CimmeiiaB  obscurity  of 
metaphysical  doubts,  he  will  do  well  to  bear  our  remark  in  mind^ 
for  it  will  assist. him  in  a  world  of  difficulties.  A  centaur  is  a 
conception,  but  no  reality :  we  can  and  do  conceive  *'  nothing;'' 
that  is,  the  word  has  a  meaning,  but  to  say  that  *'  nothing  "  is  a 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  is  a  palpable  absurdity,  for  then  nothing 
would  be  something*  Now  we  can  form  a  notion  of  reason,  and 
another  of  unconsciousness,  and  coupling  them  together,  we  con- 
ceive an  unconscious  reason.  But  these  are  empty  sounds,  or 
"  mere  conceits,''  as  diey  are  termed  in  common  parlance.  We 
have  no  more  notion  of  a  real  unconscious  reason,  than  we  have 
of  a  real  unextended  piece  of  matter;  and  the  latter  idea  may 
exist  in  the  imagination  just  as  well,  and  with  as  much  pretension 
to  sound  philosophy,  as  the  former. 

Schelliug,  not  contented  with  determining  what  we  do  know, 
and  what  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  How  we  know  that  matter  acts  on  mind?  And  he  an- 
swered it  by  supposing  that  mind  and  matter  were  the  same,  in  the 
eternal  or  absolute  force,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  were  neu- 
tralized {indifferenzired).  He  believed  that  this  identity  of  matter 
and  mind  was  a  fact  perceived  .by  the  reason  spontaneously ;  and 
according  to  him,  they  who  cannot  feel  this  revelation,  want  the 
first  requisite  of  philosophising. 

Another  set  of  absolutists  endeavour  to  prove  the  identity  of 
mind  and  matter  by  reasoning.  Spinoza,  Giordano  Bruno,  in 
former  times,  and  Professor  Hegel,  of  Berlin,  in  the  present  day, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  this  school,  although 
th^  differ  from  one  another  in  their  modes  of  proof. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  can  so  think  of  die  Eternal,  the  Absolute, 
ati^Ens  Keali8simum,thut  all  separate  existences  are  merged  in  it, 
just  as  all  particular  portions  of  space  are  contained  in,  and  form 
parts  of,  an  infinite  space.  Now  the  question  is.  Is  this  a  mere 
conception,  or  are  all  existences  only  forms  of  one  eternal  exist- 
ence, as  all  measurable  spaces  are  but  parts  of  one  immensurable 
space?  The  absolutists  draw  their  conclusions  from  our  meta- 
]>.hysical  notions  of  possibility  and  necessity,  existence  and  crea- 
tion.— {jsej/n  and  werdai.^)  If  it  can  be  shown  that  all  attempts 
to  deduce  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  the  temporal  from  the 
eternal,  resolve  themselves  into  mere  logical  quibbles,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  absolutists  must  necessarily  mil  to  the  ground. 

*  Wgrden  is  not  quite  correctly  traiislaied  hy  creaiwn,  inatmiich  ai  that  implies  a 
creator,  but  it  simply  means  '*  to  become." 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  B  B 
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We  shall  translate  Bruno's  argnmeBt^  6om  Bouierwek's 
*'  Religion  of  Reason/' one  of  the  best  works,  and  one  of  the  least 
mystified,  of  the  German  metaphysical  school. 

'*  The  principle  of  all  existence  is  one  and  the  same  aa  the 
ifoundation  of  all  possibility :  The  principle  of  all  existence  must 
be  Thought,  as  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary:  consequently, 
possibility  and  necessity  are  the  same,  in  the  principle  of  ^1 
existence.  But  besides  the  principle  of  all  existence.  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense;  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  possible.  And  as  this  principle  of  all  existence,  or  the  Abso- 
lute force,  is  necessarily  Thought  as  one,  so  all  things  are  at 
bottom  but  the  same.  And  t^  diiferent  phenomena  of  nature 
are  but  different  modes  or  aspects  of  this  one  force." 

In  viewing  this  chain  of  reasoning,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 

we  must  thmk  all  existences  to  be  grounded  in  the  principle  of 

,all  existence,  and  likewise  all  that  is  possible,  and  all  that  is 

necessary.   But  what  are  the  meanings  of  these  words,  poBsUnUty 

Mid  necesrity? 

These  terms  are  used  relatively,  and  that  relation  is  to  the 
principle  of  causation.  We  say  such  an  effect  neee$»arihf  follows 
from  such  a  cause ;  and  here  the  idea  of  necessity  gives  us  no 
notion  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  two  realities  constituting 
the  cause  and  the  effect.  Of  the  essence  of  the  two  things  we 
positively  know  nothing. 

We  say,  also,  that  nothing  is  possible  without  a  cause;  and 
here,  too,  the  tenn  "  possible  expresses  nothing  but  the  reUuion 
between  things,  of  the  nature  of  which  things  we  know  nothing. 
We  consider  the  Absolute,  or  the  principle  of  all  existence,  as 
necessary y  because  by  a  law  of  our  nature  we  must  have  a  fiist 
cause.  Without  a  cause  notliing  is  possible.  Hence,  too,  the 
Absolute  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  things 
possible.  But  separate  these  terms  from  the  relation  diey  express 
between  things,  and  they  have  no  meaning.  What  is  a  possibility 
in  itself?  What  is  a  necessity  in  itself?  If  possibility  meant 
something  real,  as  for  example  let  us  suppose  it  meant  Matter, 
a  real  existence,  and  Necessity  meant  Mind,  another  real  existence, 
then  it  is  true  that  when  we  think  of  an  Absolute  or  principle  of 
all  existence,  we  think  also  of  the  grounds  of  all  possibility  and 
necessity  in  it.  And  in  this  case  we  should  be  forced  to  allow 
that  mind  and  matter,  God  and  nature,  were  one.  But  since  the 
terms  possible  and  necessary  possess  no  meaning,*  except  when 
they  connect,  in  a  certain  relation,  things,  which  we  necessarily 
think  as  separate,  in  order  to  render  their  connexion  possible,  it 
is  evident  mat  we  are  just  as  wise  as  before,  as  to  the  nature  of 
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Ibe  •  firtt  ctm»e,  or  how  mind  and  matter  proceed  from  it,  and 
what  they  are  in  themselves. 

•  Again,  when  we  call  the  Absolute  the  principle  of  aH  existence, 
we  have  the  notion  merely  of  a  first  cause.  When,  however,  we 
call  it  the  essence  of  things,  and  then  prov^  from  it  that  all  things 
are  but  modes  of  this  first  cause,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  begging 
the  question.  We  first  make  the  Absolute  the  essence  of  aU 
things,  and  dien  prove  that  all  things  are  but  this  essence. 

Besides,  the  -attempt  to  deduce  &e  finite  from  the  infinite  also 
involves  b,  petitio  prineqm.  For  suppose  all  things  «re  one,  the 
t^ry  moment  we  are  about  to  show  by  reasoning  how  individual 
realities  are  separated,  we  have  already  thought  them  separate. 
The  fact  is,  die  notion  of  individual  existences  separate  from  the 
eternal,  k  not  derived  from  any  consideration  of  the  noticm  of 
the  eternal  or  absolute,  but  from  a  <xmviction  of  our  own  indivi- 
duality; and  no  man  in  his  senses  believes  he  is  not  a  being 
separate  and  distinct.  The  mind  never  confounds  itself  with 
matter,  or  either  widi  the  first  cause.  The  enigma  of  CreatJon, 
in  spite  of  the  reasoning  of  the  absolutists,  is  not  a  whit  cleared ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  human  mind  is  wholly 
incapable  of  showing  how  individual  realities  proceed  from  a 
first  cause. 

After  die  absolutist  has,  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  a  direet  act 
of  the  reason,  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  force-  or 
power  of  which  all  things  are  but  modifications  ^  after  calling  this 
force  the  Absolute,  and  debasing  it  by  declaring  it  to  be  at  once 
the  Principle  of  Life,  and  a  Reason  Unconscious  of  its  own  exist* 
ence,  until,  by  a  succession  of  oi^anizations,  it  attains  to  con- 
Irciousness  in  Man, — ^he  then  proceeds  to  show  how  all  those 
truths  which  we  have  called  necessary,  are  revelations  of  the 
absolute.  It  is  at  this  point  we  shall  take  up  M.  Cousin.  He 
has  carefnlly  kept  out  of  sight  any  veiy  direct  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  die  absolute;  and  the  names  of  Schelling  or  Hegel 
occm*  so  very  rarely  in  die  pages  of  his  work,  that  the  reader  is 
tmacqnainted  with  the  fact,  diat  all  diat  appears  to  be  original  in 
the  rragmens  PhUosophiques  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Germans  in 
general,  and  to  these  two  in  particular. 

If  we  examine  our  own  minds,  we  are  conscious  of  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  facts.  Facts  of  veason,  facts  of  volition,  and  facts 
of  sense.  Tliese  three  classea  comprise,  according  to  the  Grer- 
mans  and  M.  Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  mind.  The  analysis  of 
reason,  dierefbre,  the  vrill,  and  sensatieii,  will  afford  a  complete 
analysis  of  mind. 

4  <  Tie  Reason*-;fiii^  die  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

B  B  2 
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fi. ,  The  Will*— contains  attention,  comparison,  and  a  portion 

o^  memory,  viz.  reminiscence. 
3.  The  Sensation— comprehends  all  the  objects  of  our  senses, 

and  all  our  passions  and  appetites* 

1.  The  Imagination,  or  the  Productive  faiculty,  is  the  Sfune  as 
the  Reason,  at  least  so  they  say;  and  pure  mathematics  are 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Reason  is  a  creative  faculty.  Few 
persons,  we  think,  will  subscribe  to  this  dogma,  since  few  can 
persuade  themselves  that  fancying  is  knowing.  The  facts  of 
sense  are  necessary,  that  is,  they  are  not  contingent  or  dependent 
on  us;  we  do  not  make  them,  but  are  forced  to  know  them. 
Rational  facts  are  also  necessary ;  and  we  neither  make  a  propo- 
sition more  nor  less  reasonable;  we  simply  perceive  it,  just  as 
passively  as  we  do  any  object  of  sense,  and  can  no  more  help 
being  convinced)  than  we  can  help  seeing  with  our  eyes  open. 

Voluntary  facts  are  the  only  ones  which  we  impute  to  our- 
selves; we  feel  we  are  the  authors,  and  the  sole  authors,  of  them. 
The  will  b  9ot  something  different  from  the  Ego  or  person,  but 
is  the  person  itselfv  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  person 
was  one  thing,  and  will  another,  then  there  would  be,  says 
M.  Cousin,  impersonal  volitions. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  placed  in  a  world  foreign  to  us, 
and  between  two  orders  of  phenomena,  which  do  not  belong  to 
us;  those  of  sense,  and  those  of  reason.  We  perceive,  moreover, 
only  by  a  light,  which  is  not  ours ;  for  our  personality  is  our  will, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  Reason  which  perceives;  for  to  per- 
ceive is  to  know,  and  the  Reason  alone  knows. 

Consciousness  is  composed  of  three  integrant  and  inseparable 
elements*  Its  most  immediate  foundation  is  the  Reason,  Had 
we  no  oi^ans  of  sense,  we  should  never  be  conscious.  Sense  is 
dierefore  the  exterior  condition  of  consciousness.  Tlie  Will  or 
the  person  is  its  centre,  and  Reason  the  light. 

Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  we  who  make  it; 
and  so  little  is  it  individual,  that  its  characteristic  is  precisely  the 
reverse,  namely,  universality  and  necessity.  In  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  for  example,  we  are  no(  the  authors  of  our  convic- 
tion. No  act  of  ours  makes  it  more  or  less  true.  Neither  is  the 
conviction  of  the  truth  confinable  to  us ;  for  we  feel  that  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  to  all  men,  the  proposition  must  be  true; 
that  is,  it  is  absolutely  true ;  true  of  an  absolute  truth.  The 
Reason  is  manifested  m  other  sciences  besides  the  mathematical. 


*  "  VaOmti  voloniaSrcJ*    The  term  will.be  explmied when  the  will  is  anlyi^ 
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All  'science*  is  <nilj  science  inasmuch  as  it  contains  necessary 
truths:  we  acknowledge  these  implicitly,  and  it  is  out  of  6ur 
power  not  to  acknowledge  them. 

As  every  truth  is  necessarily  this  or  that  truth,  and  contains, 
moreover,  something  that  constitutes  it  a  truth,  so  every  science 
18  necessarily  some  particular  science,  but  contains,  moreover,  an 
element  in  it  which  impresses  it  with  the  character  of  science. 
What  is  this  element  common  to  all  the  sciences,  and  independent 
of  their  individual  application?  It  is  the  Reason.  Observation 
discovers  certain  principles  in  every  science  which  appear  supe* 
rior  to  mere  observation,  independent,  true  at  all  times  and 
places,  because  they  are  true  in  themselves. 

An  enumeration  of  these  necessary  truths  has  been  attempted 
by  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Reid.  The  two  latter  have  not  given  ns 
^  complete  set.  But  M.  Cousin  b  of  opinion  that  the  categories 
of  Aristotle  contain  them  all,  and  also  thinks  that  tliese  may  be 
further  simplified  and  reduced  to  two :  the  law  of  cliusality,  and 
the  law  of  substance.  The  law  of  causality  is  thus  enunciated. 
"  Every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  The 
law  of  substance  is — Every  quality  supposes  a  subject,  a  real 
existence,  of  which  it  is  the  quality.  The  law  of  causality  leads 
us  to  a  first  cause,  and  the  law  of  substance  to  a  real  being. 
Thus  reason  reveals  to  us,  as  absolutely  true,  the  existence  of 
things,  of  which  the  senses  cannot  take  any  cognizance." 

The  laws  of  Reason  are  therefore  absolute;  they  do  not  belong 
to  me  more  than  to  you ;  they  do  not  belong  to  humanity,  but 
govern  it,  inasmuch  as  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  them,  forced 
to  be  convinced,  forced  mentally  to  obey.  They  oblige  the  Will, 
but  do  not  constrain  it.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  extemri 
nature.  The  universe  represents  them ;  the  universe  belongs  to 
them,  since  it  is  ordered  by  them.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a 
world  of  diemselves,  towering  above  man  and  nature,  and  govern- 
ing botfi.  This  is  the  intelligible  world  of  Plato;  the  indepehd- 
eiu[  sphere  of  ideas.  The  law  of  causality  refers  diem  to  an 
intelligent  substance;  but  man  of  himself  could  never  elevate 

*  The  Science  of  ideDces,  PriiDary  science,  ere  terms  used  by  the  Oemiint  to  denote 
necessary  tnithsi  which  necessary  truths  are  but  the  luanifestations  of  the  abaolale 
rauon.,   We  quote  a  passage  from  Bacon,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  thooghu 

**  But  as  the  division  of  the  sdeoces  are  not  {ike  different  lines  that  meet  at  one 
angle,  but  rather  lilic  the  branches  of  trees  that  join  in  one  trunk  ;  it  is  first  necessary 
to  constitute  an  universal  science  as  a  parent  to  tlie  rest,  and  making  a  put  of  the 
common  road  before  the  ways  separate.  This  knowledge  we  call  "  Philosophia 
prima,"  Primitive  or  Primary  Philosophy.  It  has  no  other  for  its  oppodte,  and  differs 
from  other  sciences  in  the  limits  whereby  it  is  confined." 

"  But  what  we  mean  is  without  ambition  to  design  some  general  sdence  for  the 
reception  of  axioms  not  peculiar  to  any  one  science,  but  common  to  then  ail."— Di 
Ave.  So.  (Philoso|diy.) 
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hifliMlf  to  the  oonftemplation  of  tfiis  sobstaaoe*  It  dfurffjw  to 
Ubbu  ^  So  Reason/  says  M.  Comh^  ^  is  literally  a  levelaiioB 
universal  and  necessary ;  the  true  li(^t  which  Ughteth  evcrj  auui 
that  Cometh  into  the  world ;  the  necesaaiy  mediator  befcvreea  God 
and  man;  the  Aeyo^  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  the  Word  naade 
flesh ;  at  once  bom  God  and  man." — (p.  xliiL  piefiux.)  Sock  in 
the  analysis  of  Reason. 

2.  Of  all  active  {Aenom^ia  the  most  striking  is  uadoalitedly 
the  Will.  It  is  a  fact,  that  amid  all  the  movements  wUch  extmofr 
agents  excite  in  us  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  possess  the  power  of 
beginning  an  opposite  movement.    We  first  conceive  it;  we  next 
deliberate  if  we  shall  canyit  into  execution;  and  then  we  resolve 
and  cany  it  into  eflect.    The  fact  is  certain,  and  what  is  no  less 
so,  is,  that  the  movement  to  be  effected  puts  on  a  new  chmracter; 
for  we  impute  it  to  ourselves  as  its  cause.    **  To  will,  to  canae^ 
to  exist  for  ourselves,  are  synonymous  terms ;"  for  we  never  lefer 
Or  impute  any  thing  to  ourselves  which  we  do  not  cause,  and  we 
cause  nothing  but  what  we  will. 

''  The  phenomenon  of  willing  contains,  therefore,  the  following 
points.  1*  We  predetermine  an  act  to  be  done.  £.  We  delibe- 
rate  as  to  the  means.  3.  We  choose  or  resolve.  If  we  look 
well  into  these  three  steps  of  willing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Reason 
constitutes  the  first  and  even  the  second  entirely ;  ion  die  Reason 
alone  predetermines  and  deliberates.^  The  third  step  is  not, 
however,  that  of  the  Reason,  but  of  the  Will  or  person* 

The  Reason,  therefore,  mixes  in  every  voluntary  act  or  resolve ; 
but,  to  use  M. Cousin's  words,  ''it  mixes  in  a  reflected  form;  for 
to  predetermine  and  deliberate  is  reflection."  But,  continues  he, 
"can  a  reflected  operation  be  a  primitive  one?  to  will  is  to 
know  you  can  resolve  and  act,  that  you  can  deliberate  and  choose; 
and  whence  do  we  know  thb,  but  from  knowii^  that  we  have 
acted  otherwise,  iiTtYAotr^  deliberation,  or  prcde^enntmilfOR;  that 
is  to  say,  without  reflection,  or  spontaneously."  The  act  prior  to 
reflection,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  what  M.  Cousin  calls,  the 
spontaneity.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by  common  language^  and 
common  experience,  that,  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  an  immediate 
perception,  without  reflection,  and  without  any  impulse  from 
vrithout,  we  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  do  it.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions,— the  "  thought  flashed  across  me  " — **  it  struck  me." 

The  characteristic  of  all  voluntary  acts  is,  that  they  may  be 
repeated,  and  can  be  evoked  before  our  faculty  of  consciousness, 
and  examined  at  leisure.  But  the  spontaneous  act,  once  past,  is 
past  for  ever ;  and  when  by  an  act  of  the  Will  it  is  recalled,  it  is 
no  longer  spontaneous,  but  voluntary ;  that  is,  it  is  accompanied 
M'ith  reflection.     Reflection,  in  principle   and  in  &ct,  aaya  M. 
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Comio,  must  be  posterior  to  spontanehj.  Reflection  is  a  retro- 
grade acty  and  implies  a  state. prior  to  retrogression;  but  as 
nothing  can  be  in  the  reflected  act  which  was  not  previously  in 
the  spontaneooSy  so  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  is  true  of  the 
other»  and  thej  are  both  causes,  and  bodi  refer  to  the  JB|go  or 
person* 

We  have  hitherto  been  apeaking  of  two  sets  of  aetiom,  the 
spontaneous  and  the  voluntaiy.  But  actions  imply  an  actor; 
^ese  actions  must  be  die  resuh  of  some  force;  now  what  is  this 
force  or  power  which  reveals  itself  by  its  acts? 

That  which  is  common  to  both  these  acts  is,  that  they  are  free ; 
that  is,  they  refer  to  a  cause  ^hich  has  its  point  of  departure  from 
wkhin  itself*  This  is  the  proper  notion  of  liberty.  If  it  be  said 
that  voluntary  acts  are  alone  free,  then  every  free  act  must  be 
accompanied  by  deliberation,  and  preceded  by  predetermination* 
And  we  must  assert,  says  M.  Cousin,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter  at  the  moment  of  creation  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection, that  the  actions  of  the  mass  of  mankind  are  all  preceded 
by  reflection*  But  so  far  is  the  Will  from  being  in  itself  free, 
diat  common  language  has  appended  to  it  die  epithet  of  Free-will; 
thiM  referring  its  freedom  to  something  less  limitedly  free  than 
itself.  The  WiH,  dierefore,  is  only  a  form,  a  mode,  or  pheno- 
menon of  a  force;  which  force  is  the  ''  liberty,"  (la  libert6)  in 
itself.  The  spontaneity  is  another  form  of  the  same  force.  The 
liberty  in  itself  never  falls  under  our  observation.  We  observe 
ACTS  which  are  free:  these  reflect  the  liberty  in  act,  but  do  not 
constitute  Ae  liberty  in  power.  Contrasted  with  its  phenomena, 
die  liberty,  says  M.  Cousin,  is  diat  which  is  indetermined;  that 
which  contains  in  itself  the  power  of  action,  but  has  not  yet  passed 
into  any  determmate  act,  either  spontaneous  or  voluntary:  like 
evenr  thing  simple,  it  is  difficult  to  be  defined* 

This  force,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  activity,  {actimtat, 
German,}  sometimes  the  liberty,  sometimes  the  personal  force, 
sometimes  the  human  force,  -is  the  intellectual  activity  in  itself, 
it  is  Man;  not  this  or  that  individual,  but  Man.  The  individual 
or  person,  our  personality,  in  short,  is  an  effect  of  this  force* 
In  the  will  our  personality  is  most  fully  declared,  for  every  act 
of  the  will  is  accompamed  by  deliberation  and  choice.  /  de- 
liberate. /  choose.  In  the  spontaneous  act  our  personality  is 
more  obscurely  declared,  for  there  is  no  deliberation  or  choice, 
merely  acdon.  In  the  liberty  of  activity,  the  foundation  of  spon- 
taneity and  vi^ill,  there  is  no  reference  to  an  individual,  no  per- 
sonality. **  Here,"  says  M.  Cousin,  **  we  are  at  the  analysis  of 
the  Ego,  a  real  snbstance,  active,  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
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nbeooiiieiial  activkT.  inmoital  and  inffihatiBtiMft  mid  iH  its  tern* 
ponury  modes.** — Preface,  p.  xzuii. 

.  5.  We  have  Irat  a  few  words  to  say  on  Seosatioo,  dM^hisd  and 
last  facalty  of  man.  We  are  conscious  of  seosatioiis;  the  law  of 
causatity  forces  us  to  refer  them  to  a  cause  external  to  us»  for  we 
ourselves  are  not  the  causes  of  our  sensations.  We  may  vary  the 
phenomena  of  sensation  as  much  as  we  please,  says  M.  Consio, 
yet  our  experience  CHilj  developes  the  notion  of  cause.  Thus, 
we  learn  the  existence  of  somediing  which  anuee  in  us  the  aeo- 
sations  of  heat,  cold,  hard,  soft,  &c.  but  what  that  something  is  in 
itself,  we  never  leam  from  sensation.  Hence,  the  external  world 
is  but  an  assemblage  of  causes,  corresponding  to  our  sensatJoau 
real  and  possible.  Now,  in  die  analysis  of  Will,  the  peraooal 
force  or  the  activity  was  a  cause ;  and  as  the  other  force  or  matter 
is  also  a  source  of  causes,"  so  nature  is  sister  to  man — animated, 
active,  and  alive,  like  him.^ — p.  xxxv. 

To  sum  up,  then, — three  phenomena  are  necessary  to  -oonsb- 
tute  consciousness,  and  they  must  be  co-existent.  Without  the 
activity  or  /,  there  could  be  no  consdousness,  for  the  person^  to 
be  conscious,  would  not  be  there;  widiout  the  exienial  world 
there  could  be  no  cause  of  sensation ;  and  as  the  person  is  (m»- 
scious  only  by  perceiving,  that  is  by  the  intervention  of  the  rea- 
son, so  Reason  must  be  there  too.  This  is  the  triplidty  which 
constitutes  the  unity  of  conscience. 

The  Heason  being  only  the  action  of  the  two  great  laws  of 
caasality  and  substance  refers  sensation  to*  an  external  cause,  a 
force  called  matter:  and  the  interior  action  to  an  internal  cause 
or  die  i.  But  these  two  causes,  viz.  the  external  and  internal, 
nature  and  man,  must  have  their  cause,  for  the  law  of  causriity 
forces  us  to  seek  an  existence  beyond  which  no  other  is  to  be 
thought.  Now,  nature  and  man  being  two,  neither  of  them  can 
be  the  first  cause  or  the  absolute.  Ab  the  first  cause  is  the  only 
substance,  it  follows  that  nature,  man,  and  God,  are  one.— p.xl. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  philosophical  system  which  M.  Cousin 
hopes  to  introduce  into  France*  The  reader  must  look  into  the 
Fraipnent  Philosophiques  for  a  further  detail :  we  wished  merely 
to  ^ive  an  outline.  He  will  there  find  much  to  astonish,  and  not 
a  little  to  improve  hb  mind.  As  to  that  portion  of  this  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  moral,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  thing  to  object  to  it.  It  is  founded 
on  Kant's  most  excellent  work,  "  The  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason.''  It  may  seem  strange  how  any  moral  can  be  appended 
to  a  philosophy  which  is  decidedly  pantheistical.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  proves  how  little  our  moral  notions  are 
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dependent  )9n  our  philosophical  reaAonhigs^    Locke  was  n  pioos 
Christian  in  spite  of  his  philo86pliy ;  and,  in  spite  of  bis  do^tritMr^ 
Sptnosa  was  one  of  the  beftt  and  ttiost  guileless  of  men.   Fichte 
and  Sofaelling  are  numbered  among  the  most  eloquent  Mvocates 
of  Ttrtue,  aMiough  the  God  of  thexme  is  a  result  of  the  personal 
force,  die£^o — and  that  of  the  other,  an  eternal  unconscious  Rea-^ 
son.    Nature  has  most  happily  been  more  bountiful  of  instinct 
than  reason*    And  though  philosophy  may  elevate  the  instinct  of 
devotion  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being  which  reason  c«i  wor- 
ship, yet  mankind  will  bow  down  with  fervor  to  the  work  of 
thar  own  hands,  to  stocks  and  stones,  rather  than  remain  without 
z,  God.    Among  the  followers  of  Scbelling*  there  are,  and  there 
must  be,  some  who  have  a  holy  yearning  towards  the  infinite,  who 
live  in  the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  alive,  and  die 
with  the  hope  of  being  resolved  into  that  power,  which  is  all  in 
all,  the  beauty  and  might  of  nature,  and  the  majesty  of  man.    To 
such,  it  b  in  vain  to  say,  that  a  power  which  is  unconscious  of 
its  ovro  existence  until  it  knows  itself  in  man^  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  conscious  reason.    We  feel  that 
our  consciousness  is  a  higher  faculty  than  that  unconscioas 
power;  which,  after  all,  is  a  phantasy  of  the  mind.    There  may, 
therefore,  be  much  truth  in  the  moral  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
SchelUng,  or  of  M.  Cousin,  and  little  in  the  theoretical.     No 
I^ilosophy  is  entirely  false;  it  is  only  from  its  containing  some 
fragment  of  truth  that  it  ever  imposes  upon  man.    The  reader 
will  find  in  M.  Cousin's  Syllabus  of  his  Lectures  some  most  im- 
portant hints  to  further  the  establishment  of  a  just  theory  of 
morals  in  this  country,  a  developement,  indeed,  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art's excellent  work,  **  Outlines  of  Moitd  Philosophy.''    Surely, 
viriut  is  something  more  than  the  expediency  of  Paley,  or  a 
feetittg  of  disinieresiedness  of  the  Scotch  school.     Expediency 
is  variable,  and  that  feeling,  for  aught  we  know,  is  but  an  im- 

«ul8e  of  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  world  call  the  ^ood*hearted. 
IThen  we  contemplate  a  good  action,  we  unconditionallV  pro- 
nounce it  good;  all  do  this,  though  all  do  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  that  law  which  judges  of  good  and  bad.  We  feel  too  that  he 
who  has  done  ^ood,  merits  reward.  No  reasoning,  no  compli- 
cated analysis,  is  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  heroism  of  Regu- 
lus  or  Lecmidas.  If  our  assent  be  the  efiect  of  reasoning,  only  show 
us  the  process,  and  we  give  up  the  ai^ument.     Men  difier  in 

*  SchdliDghas  not  completed  lib  PUIosophj,  although  thirty  years  hate  ehpied 
nnce  the  pablicatioii  of  hu  first  work.  His  notioiu  of  the  Deity  have  not  as  yet  been 
fully  stated.  He  has,  however,  typified  his  "  absolute,"  under  the  symbol  of  a 
magnet!  one  pole  of  which  is  mind,  the  other  matter,  and  the  middle  a  neotralisation  of 
the  two,  which  oeatmlisation  is  the  absniute. 
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tioDs  and  people  of  the  earth,  both  of  past  and  praent.  timet  as 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  speaking  different 
languages.  It  is  intended  to  throw  light  "  both  on  ancient  and 
modem  geography, — to  enable  the  curious  inquirer  to  trace  the 
migrations  of  different  people ;  to  clear  up  many  of  the  doubts 
relative  to  the  early  history  of  man,  and  the  successive  deva- 
lopcment  of  bis  intellectual  faculties." 

»  This  science  is  so  very  little  cultivated  in  this  countiy,  Ami  we 
believe  not  even  the  names  applied  to  it  on  the  continent  are  here 
known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  learned  societies.  We 
have  been  as  assiduous  as  any  other  people  in  collecting  facts, 
but  we  have  neglected  to  reduce  our  knowledge  to  a  saentific 
form,  "  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught,  easily  remembered,  and 
readily  applied."  The  happy  conjectures  of  Adam  Smith, 
briefly  illustrated  by  only  a  few  examples  drawn  from  the  clas- 
sical languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  brilliant,  unex- 
pected, and  most  important  etymological  discoveries  of  Home 
Tooke,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  rational  history  of  the  {iro^ress 
of  speech,  and  showed  us  the  means  of  establishing  the  principles 
of  general  grammar.  Mr.  Harris .  and  Lord  Monboddo  were 
both  learned  and  diligent  collectors.  The  spirited  researches  of 
Sir  William  Jones  explained  to  air  Europe  how  the  connexion 
might  be  traced,  if  connexion  existed,  between  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Persian,  and  the  German  languages, — between  the  superstitions 
of  India  and  of  ancient  Europe,  and  between  the  ipythology  of 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Greeks,  of  the  Egyptians  and  die  Romans^ 
and  he  brought  to  light  many  curious  facts  concerning  the  eariy 
history  of  our  species.  His  successors  in  these  pursuits,  our 
Leydens,  Crawfords,  and  Raffles's,  with  our  Cookes,  Clarkes, 
Parkes,  Parrys,  and  Denhams,  and  numberless  missionaries, 
travellers  and  voyagers,  whom  it  is  an  honour,  from  their  entei^ 
prising  diligence  in  exploring  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  call  our 
countrymen,  have  collected  abundant  materials  for  illustrating 
the  languages  and  migrations  of  the  people  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  of  tribes  remote  only  as  to  space.  But,  in  general,  the  col- 
lation of  these  materials,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  into  a 
system  have  been  accomplished  by  foreigners.  Our  classification 
of  languages,  even  in  the  latest  work  we  are  acquainted  .with, 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  is  a  mere 
abridgement,  with  some  few  alterations,  of  the  system  of  Adelung 
and  Vater.  No  nation  has  done  so  much,  we  believe,  as  the 
English,  in  collecting  the  raw  materials  of  geography,  but  it  is 
at  this  moment  oblig^  to  re-import  them  manufactured  into  a 
system,  by  the  diligence  and  talents  of  Malte  Brun. 
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In  die  Ibllowing  passage  from  M •  Balbi's  booki  the  ooniMion 
of  the  names  of  any  of  our  countrymen  arises,  we  are  sure,  from  bo 
national  partiality : — 

**  A  fact  which  is  little  known,  and  which  is,  nndoftthtedly,  a 
novelty  in  the  history  of  princes,  is,  that  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  employed  her  leisure  in  comparing,  not  only  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  her  own  vast  empire,  but  also  all  the  languages  then  known 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  llie  Luiguamm  iotius  orbU  Vocabularia 
Comparatna^  pubfished  at  Petersburgh,  between  1786  and  1791,  by 
Tmcu  and  JanJaewiiick,  was  the  result  of  the  important  researches  made 
by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  of  those  which  that  illustrious  sovereign 
caused  to  be  made  both  in  her  own  dominions  and  abroad.  But  while 
the  august  Autocrat  of  Russia  was  employing  herself  in  comparing  lan- 
guages, the  learned  Adelung,  in  Germany,  and  the  indefatigable  Uervas, 
in  Italy,  conceived,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  intention,  the  gigantic 
and  usciiil  project  of  classifying  all  known  languages  by  then*  mutual 
affinities,  and  of  making  known  the  principal  features  of  their  respective 
grammars.  The  learned  and  modest  Spanish  Jesuit  published,  in  Italian^ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  (between  1784  and  1787,)  his  Catalogo 
ddle  Lmgue,  his  Vocabolmio  PoUglotio,  his  Trattato  delk  GrammaticK^ 
and  hb  Arttmttica  delie  Naiioni  conosciute,  works  which  contain,  not- 
withstanding many  errors,  arising  partly  from  the  period  at  which  they 
were  composed,  and  partlv  from  want  of  accurate  discrimination  ss  to 
his  materials,  many  valuable  facts  relative  to  the  history  and  science  of 
languages,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  those  of  the  New  World. 
Some  years  afterwards,  (between  1806  and  1817,)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  celebrated  Adelung  published,  in  German,  the 
first  volume  of  his  Mithridates,  a  work  which,  after  his  death,  was  con- 
tinued by  the  learned  Vater.  Though  injured  by  many  serious  errors, 
and  imperfect  in  many  places,— de^cts  that  were  inevitable  from  the 
state  ot  ethnography  when  the  Mithridates  was  published, — it  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  works  of  the  age  which  witnessed  its  birth.*' — Pr€' 
limtMary  Discourse,  pp.  14,  15. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  persons  who  have  classified  and  ar- 
ranged languages,  we  find  no  English  names,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  this  circumstance  must  be  taken  as  an  additional  proof  of 
a  national  idiosyncrasy,  that  we  have  long  been  reproached  with* 
and  against  which  we  ou^ht  to  be  on  our  ^uard.  Our  continental 
neighbours  impute  to  us  ignorance  of  logic,  and  neglect  of  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  in  our  scientific  and  philosophical  writings. 
To  have  deserved  such  a  reproach  is  singular  enough  in  the  country- 
men of  Bacon — the  first  among  the  modems  to  classify  all  human 
knowledge,  and  of  Locke,  who  laid  die  foundation  for  the  rational 
logic  even  of  our  continental  reprovers.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Philosophy,  attributes  the  slow  progress 
of  correct  logic  in  this  country  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sceptical 
theories  successively  propagated.      This   prevalence,  however. 
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Mens  mdbet  to  aflbrd  evidence  of  the  pecnltirity,  than  to  account 
for  its  existence.  The  want  of  logical  acumen^  bodi  in  Ae  autfiors 
and  in  the  public,  allowed  their  faUacies  to  pass  undetected. 

M.  Bdbi,  whose  labours  in  collecting  and  arranging  all  our 
knowledge  concerning  languages  into  a  scientific  whole  aflbrd 
another  proof  of  what  we  have  just  stated,  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  was  fortnerly  a  professor  of  natural  histoij,  mathematics,  and 

feo^phy,  in  one  of  the  Italian  universities.  He  published^  at 
^enice,  in  1817»  a  Compendio  di  Geogrqfia,  with  which  he  con- 
nected a  table  of  the  principal  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
divided  into  five  sections,  corresponding  to  the  five  great  divi- 
fions  of  the  earth,  now  generally  adopted.  This  woik  was  fa- 
vourably received,  and  a  second  edition  soon  called  for.  On 
revising  it  for  re-publication,  die  author  discovered  that  his  table 
of  languages  was  veiy  imperfect,  although  at  the  time  he  had 
neither  means  nor  leisure  to  improve  it.  This  circumstance, 
however,  attracted  his  attention  more  forcibly  than  before  to  a 
subject  that  had  previously  been  a  favourite  study  of  his,  and  he 
Set  about  forming  a  Polyglot  Table  of  the  Globe,  to  Uie  com- 
poflition  of  whidi  he  devotra  several  years.  Unexpected  circum- 
stances having  supplied  him  in  the  mean  time,dunn^  a  residence 
at  Lisbon,  with  an  opportunity  of  compiling  a  statistical  work  on 
Portugal,  he  suspended  his  ethnographicid  researches  for  two 
years;  and  in  1822  published,  at  Pans,  an  excellent  statistical 
account  of  that  kingdom,  indeed  die  only  eood  one  with  vHiich 
we  are  acquainted,(£nraf  Statislique  stir  le  Koyaume  de  Portugal 
ft  fAlgarve,  2  vols,  in  Bvo.)  By  tnese  works  he  has  already  been 
made  favourably  known  to  the  scientific  and  literary  world ;  and 
they  contributed  to  procure  him  during  his  subsequent  residence 
at  jParis,  great  and  valuable  assistance  in  compilmg  the  present 
publication. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  The  Ethnographical  Atlas, 
in  folio,  and  the  Introduction,  in  Bvo,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared.  The  second  volume  of  die  Introduction, 
containing  a  physical,  moral,  and  political  description  of  the  globe, 
is  not  yet  published,  and  therefore  we  can  have  nothing  to  say  re- 
specting it.  From  the  description,  however,  of  its  contents,  and 
the  highly  respectable  names  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  its 
compilation,  we  conjecture  that  it  vrill  be  a  useful  compendium 
of  geographical  information.  Persons  who  have  seen  it  in  manu- 
scnpt  describe  it  as  condensing,  in  a  comparatively  small  nmn- 
ber  of  pages,  the  principal  details  of  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy, undoubtedly,  this  will  be  a  valuable  accompaniment 
to  the  Atlas,  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  it,  and  which  would  serve  to  com- 
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pkit6  tbe  utility  of  tbe  whole  woiIl  as  a  book  of  stttdy,  a  ooHeo 
tion  of  maps,  on  which  the  places  occupied  by  the  people  speak- 
ing tbe  different  languages^  and  the  periods  of  their  arrival,  depnr* 
ture»  or  extinction  shall  be  designated. — The  second  volume  would, 
undoubtedly,  assist  us  in  taking  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  history  of  different  tribes,  but  as  the  classification  of  languages 
is  complete  widiout  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reviewing  by  itself 
theportion  of  M.  Balbi's  labours  already  published. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Introduction  consists  of  a  Preliminary 
Discourse,  and  of  eight  chapters.  In  the  former,  the  author 
points  out  and  illustrates  by  numerous  examples,  the  importance 
and  utility  of  comparing  languages;  the  rules  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  make  die  study  useful;  the  limitations  with  which  gene- 
ral reasoning  as  to  the  permanency  of  languages  may  be  sitfely 
employed ;  the  most  usual  sources  of  error  in  comparing  Ian- 
guages,  and  many  other  equally  useful  and  practical  matters.  It 
contttns  a  great  mass  of  information,  collected  from  various 
sources,  that  will  be  extremely  valuable  and  even  necessary  to  aM 
the  students  of  ethiography*  In  the  latter,  M.  Balbi  explains 
the  principles  on  v<4iich  his  classifications  are  founded,  and  the 
motives  which  have  induced  him  to  arrange  particular  languages 
under  the  same  or  different  heads.  The  first  chapter  b  expressly 
employed  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  his  classifiication. 
At  tbe  end  of  it»  the  author  gives  in  a  few  pages  a  very  useful 
attempt  at  forming  a  bibliography  of  languages,  which  is  very  far 
Aom  being  complete;  but  it  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  books, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  student.  The  second  chapter 
exhibits  a  concise  but  rather  superficial  view  of  all  the  methods 
of  writing  and  representing  sounds,  and  even  of  some  of  the  me^ 
thods  employed  to  help  the  memory,  which  have  ever  been  in 
tise  among  the  different  people  of  the  earth.  The  philosophical 
inquirer,  who  loves  to  trace  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  may  here  remark,  with  a  feeling  dcin  to 
wonder>  that  the  same  methods  have  been  adopted  at  several 
different  periods  and  in  very  distant  countries  of  the  globe.  The 
fuippas  or  knots  of  the  Peruvians  have  been  found  in  Canada, 
in  China,  and  in  Lapland,  and  were  formerly  in  use  throughout 
Europe;  while  the  milk  and  bread  score,  which  is  frequently 
made,  both  here  and  in  France,  by  cutting  notches  in  sticks, 
seems  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  primitive  mode  of  helping  the  me- 
mory and  keeping  records,  that  was  once  almost  the  only  known 
method  of  calculation. 

We  say  the  chapter  gives  a  superficial  view,  because  it  is 
composed  of  shreds  «nd  patches,  tacked  togedier  by  no  com- 
mon principle  that  might  give  the  patchwork  even  the  appearance 
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of  Qtiifornikj.  It  is*  we  think,  m  wdl-establidied  fact»  fiat  the 
more  ancient  an  alphabet  is,  the  fewer  letters  or  si^s  it  consists 
o^ — a  fact  which  seems  admitted  bj  M.  Balbi  hunself,  by  hb 
classing  among  the  most  ancient  the  original  Greek  and  Etruscan 
alphabets,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  sixteen  letters.  To 
the  Greek  alphabet,  long  after  it  had  been  borrowed  from  some 
other  people,  M.  Balbi  says,  dght  letters  were  added,  making 
it  then  consist  of  twenty-four.  "  When  this  Greek  alphabet  was 
applied,  in  the  year  865,"  says  the  author  in  another  place, "  to 
the  Slavonic  language  by  the  monk  Cyril,  he  invented  some  addi- 
tional letters  to  signify  the  sounds  peculiar  to  that  language. 
Thus  the  alphabet  increased^  the  number  of  its  letters  as  it  was 
remote  from  its  origin.'' 

This  seems  indeed  to  be  the  almost  universal  progress.  Our 
own  alphabet  now  contains  twenty-six  letters,  and  several  of  them 
represent  several  sounds.  M.  Volney  asserts,  if  we  recollect 
right,  that  our  language  contains  upwards  of  fifty  sounds,  not 
including  those  expressed  by  double  letters.  Most  of  the  other 
cultivated  languages  of  Europe  contain  as  many.  It  seems  tole- 
rably well  established,  to  quote  another  Miaai|^>  ^hat  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  (and  also  the  Phenician,  from  which  in  fact  the 
former  was  derived,)  though  it  now  consists  of  twenty-two  letters, 
originally  contained  only  sixteen,  and  some  authors  say  even 
thirteen.  In  fact,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  admitting  that 
alphabets  are  altogether  a  human  invention,  that  they  sprung  at 
once  complete  and  perfect  from  the  heads  of  the  original  in- 
ventors. Whenever  the  letters  of  any  alphabet,  therefore,  are 
very  numerous,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  this  form  it  is  not  an 
original  or  ancient  one. 

Had  M.  Balbi  kept  this  principle,  or  indeed  any  principle 
steadily  in  view,  he  would  have  spared  us  several  random  as- 
sertions, and  he  would  not  have  allowed  M.  Depping,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  completeness  of  his  work,  to  have  tfirown 
doubts  on  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Runic  characters.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  these,  in  their  form,  resemble  the  Celtiberian,  the 
Etruscan,  and  the  Phenician  characters,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
amount  only  to  sixteen ;  from  which  it  is  an  obvious  and  certain 
conclusion  that  they  are  very  ancient.  It  may  be  supposed 
indeed  that  all  these  alphabets,  at  some  remote  period,  had  a 
common  origin.  The  limited  number  of  the  runes  is  no  reason 
therefore  for  believing  that  they  were  invented  in  the  North,  but 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  antiquity.  On  the  saioe 
principle,  we  condemn  the  assertion  that  the  Zetui,  containing 
forty-two,  and  the  Devanagari,  containing  fifty-two  letters,  are 
among  the  most  ancient  alphabets  known.    They  may  be  derived 
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be  of  comparatively  modem  ioventjoD.  The  early  period  at 
which  these  two  lai^ages  possessed  such  copious  alphabets  is  a 
proof  that  civilizatioii  had,  in  the  countries  where  they  were 
^wken»  arrived  at  an  early  maturity*  Admittmg^  therefore^  that 
Ae  alphabets  maybe  ancient  as  to  our  historical  records,  we 
take  their  copiousness  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were 
notprimitive. 

The  five  following  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  in* 
duaive,  are  explanatory  introductions  to  the  classification  of  the 
languages  placed  by  the  author  under  each  of  the  five  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  his  work,  namely  Asiatic,  European,  Afri^ 
can.  Oceanic,  and  American.  In  these  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
the  subordinate  divisions  which  he  has  adopted;  in  thesef  also,  he' 
endeavours  to  remove  antidipi^d  objections  to  his  method^  and 
points  out  the  specific  sources  of  hjs  information*  The  eighth 
chapter  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Slavonic  languiu^,  and  of  the 
4>rogress  of  civilization  and  literature  in  Russia.  This  is  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  work,  (in  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  £m- 
jieror  Alexander,  to  whom  the  author  has  dedicated  it,)  and  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  its  general  scope.*  The  volume  con^ 
dudes  with  a  copious  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

The  Ethnographical  Atlas,  which  must  have  cost  the  author 
immense  labour — (he  says  it  is  the  fruit  of  twenty-three  years 
«tudy)r— consists  of  thirty-six  ethnographic  tables,  and  ^ve  poly- 
glot vocabularies.  Six  of  the  former  are  general^  corresponding 
to  the  general  map  of  the  world,  and  to  the  maps  of  Asia,  Europe^ 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  America,  as  we  find  them  in  geographical 
works.  The  other  thirty  correspond  to  the  maps  of  particular  subr 
divisions  of  the  earth,  and  each  of  them  places  before  us  a  collection 
of  affiliated  languages  under  the  name  of  a  group  or  family.  la 
these  tables,  therefore,  all  the  known  language^of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  dassed  according  to  £eir  mutual  relations^  and 
described  by  their  peculiarities.  To  each  table  is  prefixed  an 
introduction,  stating  the  regions  in  which  the  different  languages 
have  been  and  are  spoken,  the  relation  between  the  etfanogra- 
phicd  and  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth ;  and  also  a  brief 
x>ulline  of  die  history  and  literature  of  the  most  distinguished 
nations.  Although  die  author  has  generally  confined  the  chap- 
iters of  the  introductory  volume  to  explaining  the  reasons  for 
his  classification,  and  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  each  table 

*  It  contains,  howeTer»  b^  far  the  best  operpu  that  we  have  jet  roet  with  of  the  his^ 
tOTy  and  present  state  of  Russian  literatare ;  and  as  it  contains  the  opinions  of  a  native, 
irho'. appears  thoroncUy  master  of  the  subject,  we  have  not  scnipled  to  make  it  the 
gronndworl^  of  «n  ai:^le  which  wiil  b«  kmad  ui  the  present  noaiber. 

YOL.  I.  NO.  n.  C  C  - 
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of  language  lia8  treafed  cliielly  of  t^  wmM  aad  4i*to"Bi> 
peculmrities  of  each  nation,  lie  has  oecaaioadly  rtpealied  iR'one 
what  he  has  saod  in  (he  other.  We  notice  this  trifiing  firaik, 
if  it  even  deserve  the  name,  chieilj  with  a  view  of  satisfying  onr 
readers  that  vast  as  the  labour  of  arranging  languages  at  first  ^p- 
'  pears,  it  is  suscej^tible  of  being  reduced  within  nasmable  limits; 
m  feet,  M.  Balbi  has  actually  so  reduced  it,  and  soHie  of  his  re- 
marks might  even  be  omitted  without  loss. 

In  the  five  polyglot  tables,  a  vocabulary  of  twenty-siK  words  is 
given  in  700  languages  and  dialects.  The  words  chosen  are  the 
following:  sun,  moon,  day,  earth,  waiei^,Jire,fcBther,fnathtr,  q^ 
head,  nose,  mouth,  tongue,  tooth,  hand,  foot,  one,  two,  three.  Jour, 
Jive,  stT,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  The  orthography  of  each  vrord  it 
carefully  noted,  and  thus  the  latter  tables  serve  to  lest  the  truth 
of  many  of  the  author's  remarks,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  his  classification. 

At  the  end  of  the  Atlas  we  find  what  is  called  a  portable  ^oca* 
bulary  {tyocabulaire  portatif),  drawn  up  by  M.  Jonard*  Mp 
Malte  Bnin,  and  M.  Balbi,  with  a  view  of  inducing  M  ftitare 
voyagers,  travellers,  and  collectors  of  vocabularies  to  adopt  it 
Thb  is  a  happy  idea,  which  if  properiy  acted  on,  may  Ind  lo 
satisfactory  results.  The  author  s  own  vocabulary  appears  moch 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  any  lan- 
guage. He  remarks,  that  the  names  of  the  numerals  liwe  made 
the  circuit  of  almost  the  whole  globe — showing  the  corre<:tDefli 
of  the  opinion  adopted  by  Mr.  Higgins*  and  other  writers,— ^that 
the  numerals  were  some  of  the  earliest  invented  characleni,  and 
that  men  began  to  calculate,  and  used  marks  for  that  purpose, 
before  they  began  to  write.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
the  numerals  are  generally  indeclinable,  diey  are  companitivdj 
of  little  use  in  vocabularies  intended  to  show  the  peculiarities  of 
different  languages.  Of  the  remaining  words,  these  are  some, 
such  as  father  and  mother,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  iraitaitive 
sounds,  and  are  consequently  found  to  resemble  one  another  in  aU 
most  all  langui^s.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  die  greater  nam- 
her  of  them  are  monosyllables,  and  according  to  a  remark  of  the 
author,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Murra/s  theory  of  the  formatioB  of 
language,  the  resemblances  between  different  tongues  will  always 
-be  most  conspicuous  in  monosyllables,  which  on  that  account  are 
less  proper  to  form  the  basis  of  vocabularies.  We  must  fkooee, 
indeed,  the  names  of  such  ol^ects  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  of 
such  relations  as  father  and  mother,  which  are  common  to  every 
people ;  and  though  such  words,  being  those  at  first  used,  are 
generally  monosyllables,  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  reject- 

*  See  The  Celtic  Druids,  by  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq<  F.S.A.  Sec 
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Mg  liieiii.  Amotig  flome  of  what  Humboldt  calk  the  i^^kitliiated 
^guages  of  Amerioa*  we  find,  indeed,  that  the  names  of  very 
ccMmnon  and  generally  known  objects  are  not  monosyllables. 
Thus,  for  example,  teletiamiquiliiztii  is  the  Mexican  name  for  a 
'kiss>  a  word  which»  like  the  name  of  die  sun  and  the  moon,  must 
have  been  early  in  use;  unless  we  suppose  kissing  was -imported 
into  Mexico,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  into  Britain  by  Rowena, 
the  SaxoB  wife  of  Vortigem. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  contents  of  M.  Balbi's  work  win 
show  the  reader  that  it  treats  of  a  great  variety  of  important 
subjects,  requiring  much  and  varied  learning,  accurate  discrimi- 
nation, and  sound  jud^ent.    Although  he  has  brought  a  very 
fair  share  of  these  qualities  to  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  has  not 
relied  exclusively  on  himself.    He  has  been  assisted  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  continent.    Malte  Brun 
laid  down  the  principles  of  classification,  and  supplied  many 
philological  observations  on  the  Germanic  languages.     M.  Abel- 
Remusat  largely  contributed  to  that  part  of  die  work   which 
treats  of  the  languages  of  the  Mongols.     Messrs.  Salverte,  Syl- 
vestro  Pinheiro-rerreira,  Champollion-Figeac,  and  Saint-Martin, 
are  some  of  those  who  have  supplied  numerous  notes,  or  com- 
piled parts  of  the  b6ok.     The  whole  of  the   chapter  on  the 
Russian  language  and  literature  is  written  by  a  young   Rus- 
.  sian,  who  has  modestly  withheld  his  name.     Besides  noticing  at 
different  places  the  contributions  of  different  persons,  M.  Balbi 
gives  a  list  of  more  than  ISO  literary  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  himself  largely  indebted  for  advice  or  generous 
assistance.     We  presume,  from  the  latter  phrase,  that  it  has  not 
been  given  for  pecuniary  remuneration.     We  wish  to  think  it  has 
not;  for  it  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  unusual  to  find  so  many  distin- 
guished men  contributing,  b^  their  exertions,  to  ^ain  for  another 
(not  that  wealth  which  consistendy  with  the  digmty  of  their  cha- 
racter we  may  suppose  they  despise ;  for  little  of  that  will  accrue 
to  M.  Balbi  from  the  present  performance, — but)  that  reputation 
which  is  the  great  object  of  Am  own  ambition,  if  not  the  only 
venerated  idol  of  their  worship.    By  this  voluntary  assistance,  the 
v?ork  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  as  vast  a  combination  of  talents  as 
could  well  be  collected,  in  a  city,  celebrated,  as  the  author  says, 
**  for  the  literary  treasures,  public  and  private,  of  its  superb  esta- 
blishments,— a  city  which  is  the  natural  rendezvous  of  all  who 
travel  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  and  which  has  been  long 
the  centre  of  attraction,  gathering  around  it  all  the  learned  of  the 
civilized  world." 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  article  of  this  extent,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  work  exhibiting  the  result  of  the  com- 

c  c  2 
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billed  labours  of  so  many  persons;  we  shall«  tberefore,  odiifi 
•ourselves  to  an  abstract  of  its  principles,  first  extracting  a  few 
.illustrations  of  the  object  and  utility  of  ethnography. 

"*'  If  a  phibloger/  says  the  author,  **  wishes  to  ascertain  the  affinities 
of  any  two  languages,  he  examines  the  Tooabolaries  of  both,  and  if  be 
.find  that  such  words  as  signify  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body» 
.the  first  degrees  of  relationship,  the  heavenly  orbs,  the  principal  ]phe- 
nomena  of  nature,  and  the  names  of  the  first  numerals,  are  identical, 
■or  that  they  closely  resemble  one   another,  he  concludes  that  the 
two  nations  have  spruDg  from  the  same  source ;  if  they  are  entirely 
different,  he  concludes  on  the  contrary,  that  they  belong  to  difierent 
sources  or  families.    Does  he  wish  to  know  from  what  people  any  na- 
tion has  derived  its  civilization,  he  examines  the  names  of  its  doQiestic 
animals,  of  its  cultivated  fruits  and  vegetables; — the  names  of  metals, 
and  of  agricultural  and  other  instruments ;  and  the  words  which  stand 
•for  metapbysical  and  moral  ideas,  and  whidi  relate  to  divinities,  sacri- 
fices, and'  ceremonies ;  to  ranks,  government,  war,  legislation^  eom- 
•merce,  navigation,  literature  and  the  sciences ;  he  compares  tbens  with 
.the  corresponding  words  of  other  languages,  and  if  he  finds  one  with 
.which  they  are  identical,  or  to  which  they  bear  a  great  similarity,  he 
concludes  that  from  that  one  the  nation  which  is  the  object  of  his  re- 
'searches  has  received  its  primitive  civilization,  its  religion,  its  political 
system,  or  its  literature.     In  this  manner,  passing  from  one  fact  to  ano- 
ther, he  may  supply,  without  fear  of  committing  an  error,  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  annals  of  nations,  and  may  trace  them  further  back,  and 
sometimes  with  greater  certainty,  than  is  done  by  the  most  ancient  tra- 
dition/*— Prehminary  Discourse,  p.  44. 

A  few  examples  may  be  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention. 

"  The  origin  of  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  rivers,  of  towns,  of 
districts,  and  mountains  of  Bucharia,  is  Persian,  which  made  M.  Malte 
Brun  suppose,  some  years  ago,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country 
were  of  Persian,  and  not  of  Turkish  origin,  as  was  generally  stated.  A 
traveller,  equally  learned  and  enlightened,  M.  Klaprotb,  has  proved  the 
'  truth  of  this  conjecture,  by  ascertaining  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Bocharians,  who  are  called  Sarty  by  the  Turks,  among  whom  they  live, 
is  Persian.*'  *'  The  comnarison  made  by  M.  ELlaproth  between  the 
languages  of  the  famous  Ouigours  and  the  language  of  the  Tckoude$ 
(Tsbudes,)  or  Ouralians,  (also  Finnish  tribes,)  in  conjunction  with  his 
researches  as  to  the  place  where  we  ought  to  find  the  Yougours  of  the 
Byzantine  authors  and  Russian  chronicles,  has  unanswerably  proved  the 
essential  difference  between  these  two  nations,  which  a  similarity  of 
name  had  led  many  writers  to  confound,  causing  a  great  number  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  mistakes.** — PreUm.  Disc.  p.  49. 

'*  It  is  now  known  that  these  people,  the  Ouigours,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  a  high  state  of  cii^ization,  before  there  were  any 
historical  records,  and  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  particularly  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the  most 
important  art  of  writing,  are  a  tribe  of  Turks,  who  were  established  in 
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io^fta  before  tlie  rest  of  tlieir  race«  wbo  imported  some  iKOowledge  from 
tfae  neigbbouring  countries,  and  wrote  a  few  books  in  an  aTpbabet  wbicb 
they  broagbt  from  tbe  west.** — Atias,  tab.  vi. 

*'  In  the  same  manner  tfae  identity  of  the  Hioongnon,  wbo  possessed 
a  vast  empire  three  centuries  before  our  era,  and  the  Tlioukbiou,  wbo 
fbmided  a  large  empire  in  552,  which  was  destroyed  in  703,  wi^  thei 
Turks^ — previously  conjectured  on  several  historical  grounds, — has  ,beeir 
confirmea  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  a.  comparison  of  thv 
words  of  their  respective  languages."  '*  By  comparing  the  vocabulary  of 
tfae  Ossetesy  also^  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  Persian  family,  M.  Klap-^ 
roth  has  ascertained  that  a  tribe,  of  Persians  has  been  established  tor 
severd  centuries  in  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  midst  of  a. 
fiumber  of  other  tribes  entirely  different." — Prdm.  Dtsc.p.  49. 

"  Tbe  Scandinavian  origin  of  Rune  and  his  companions,  who  founded' 
the  Russian  empire  among  the  Slavonians  towards  the  year  862,  already} 
indicated  by  their  names,  has  been  completely  ascertained  by  Lehiberg, 
from  an  examination  of  the  languages  to  which  tbe  i^pellation  given  by- 
Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper  belong." 
-r--p.  50.  *'  The  proper  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes  called 
Foxes  and  Saukees  being  all  significant  words  in  the  Lenappe  langui^, 
led  M.  Gallatin  to  .conclude  that  the  former  were  descended  from  thei 
latter,  which  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  vocabularies  of  both.'* — 16.: 

"  The  Russians  have  names  not  derived  from  other  languages  for  tbe» 
elephant,  tfae  camel,  and  the  monkey,  which  proves  that  they  formerly^ 
dwelt  in  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  indigenous,  and  where  they  are' 
known  by  different  names.  Tbe  name  of  tbe  month  of  February  in  the 
aid  Irish  Calendar,  according  to  Hervas,  is  cedmios  don  earrach,  which, 
signifies  the  first  month  of  spring.  .  As  February  in  Ireland  is  a  winter* 
month,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Celts  originally  dwelt  in  a  country  much 
fd  the  south  of  their  present  abode."  *^  The  Curds  pretend  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Mongols,  but  the  beauty  of  their  eyes,  thetr  aquiline 
nose,  their  fair  complexion,  their  lofty  stature,  and,  above  all,  their  lf>n- 
guage,  which  is  Persian,  disprove  their  traditions,  and  take  away  all  credit 
from  their  assertions.*'  "  The  tale  of  Le  Gobien,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
tfae  Marian  islands  were  unacquainted  witfa  fire  when  tbe  islands  were  fint 
discovered,  is  held  to  be  unworthy  of  belief,  since  it  has  been  remarited  by 
Captain  Freycinet,  that  their  language  contains  several  words  signifying 
Jirt,  htmiffg,  kindle,  roast,  boil^  &c.  &c.*'  "  The  names  of  the  divinity 
and  the  titles  of  the  priests  being  identical,  or  closely  resembling  each 
other,  among  the  Tartars,  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  Cambodia,  &c.  &c.. 
has  taught  M.  Abel  Remusat  that  the  religion  (Buddhism)  of  all  theset 
people  is  the  same,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  professed  differ- 
ent religions.'*  "  Tbe  same  name  being  employed  to  signify  month  and 
moon  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  shows  that  this  division  of  time 
has  everywhere  been  regulated  by  the  phases  of  this  luminary."  *'  By 
examining  the  names  oif  366  constellations  among  the  Mongols,  M. 
Abel  Remusat  has  shown  that  these  people^  one  of  the  most  anciently 
civilized  of  the  Tartar  race,  have  borrowed  one  part  of  these  names  from 
the  Chinese,  and  the  other  part — the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  lunar 
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ooiulelbtioiit— litn  tbe  Hiikloot."  "  The 
pim&  §oi  maU  nber  and  copper  mentj,  prore  thai  UMy  timmpwwi  tlus 
part  of  their  cirilization  nom  the  BioogK^.  Their  monejr  fotttiatri 
imncilT  of  martiiis' skins."  '*  The  language  of  the  Aoiaagh  ot  Bcriicrs 
(in  Afinca)  demonstntes  that  they  are  imiehted  fiirpaii  of  their  ctviloBe* 
tioa  to  the  Arahs;  and  as  their  own  langoage  has  no  words  to  aignfy 
ocfioay  wavti,  town,  dee.  die.  it  is  inferred,  that  they  were  eijgiiuilly  ft 
awnntain  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  upper  vaUks  of  Moont  Atlas. 

*'  By  comparing  the  diiierent  langnages  of  western  Oceania  with  one 
another,  and  with  those  of  India  and  Folynesiay  Mr,  Crawford  haa  de- 
monstnted,  with  all  the  eridence  sach  subjects  admits  that  the  Mori' 
time  worid  has  had  in  itself  a  native  centre  of  dfilisation,  the  aathovs 
of  which  were  an  unknown  people;  but  who  amiear,  from  the  "very 
probable  reasoning  of  Mr.  Crawford,  to  hare  been  the  stock  fiom  which 
the  Japanese  have  been  derired.    By  examining  the  Japanese  woids  de- 
signating those  things  which  are  indispensable  to  man  in  the  first  ati^ 
of  his  existence,  Mr.  Crawford  has  proved  that  this  unknown  people 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  navigation  and  agricnkore,  rar  they 
bad  extended  their  language  beyond  the  limits  of  tl^  Maritime  wodd, 
from  Easter  island  to  Madagascar.    They  cultivated  rice  and  other  vegct- 
aUes}  they  had  domesticated  the  ox  and  the  buffalo,  the  hog,  the  dn^« 
and  the  fowl,  using  the  whole  of  them  for  food.    The  two  former  *"^*ffr1ir 
even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.    They  worked  in  gold  and  inm^  and 
wove  cloth*    They  had  a  regular  calendar,  and  a  division  of  time  pecu- 
liar to  Aemselves :  and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  they  held  rq^olar 
markets.    Perhaps  they  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet.   Comparing  the  language  of  this  unknown  people  with  the  idioass 
of  southern  India,  Mr.  Crawford  showed  that  they  were  indebted  to  the 
Hindoos  for  their  knowledge  of  copper  and  silver,  and  perhaps  of  the 
hone  and  the  elephant — the  names  of  these  metals  and  animab  being 
Sanscrit,  and  common  to  the  whole  Archipelago.    To  them  also  they 
were  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  cotton,  pq)per,  mangoes,  and  aevvrsi 
other  fruits— as  wdl  as  of  the  arts  of  manmacturing  indigo  and  sugar, 
and  fishing  pearls ;  finally  the  inhabitants  of  India  modified  their  system 
of  writing  and  of  arithmetic,  taught  them  a  new  division  of  time,  a  dif* 
ferent  week,  and  imported  amongst  them  the  literature  and  religion  of 
India.     On  the  same  principle  he  demonstrates  that  the  Ardbs  had 
had  litde  influence  on  the  civilization  of  this  unknown  people,  their  voca- 
bularies possessing  fow  Arabic  words,  and  these  being  all  rdative  to  the 
Mahom^an  religion,  introdoced  amongst  them  at  a  suhaequent  period, 
and  to  the  legislation  which  followed  it."-^p.  64. 

We  might  quote  a  variety  of  other  examples — particularly 
some  which  show,  by  the  names  of  animals  and  plants,  in  what 
countries  and  among  what  people  these  were  indigenous ;  but  our 
limits  compel  us  to  be  content  with  one  example. 

*'  Cocoa-nuts  are  known,*^  says  Mr.  Crawford,  "  from  Madagaacar  to 
Easter  Island,  or  throughout  neariy  two^irds  of  the  circumfnenoe  of 
the  glob^  aOMQgst  many  nations  difeing  in  language  aad  dvilintian, 
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.  aadcr  tb9  Jlapap^Be  Dvoet  of  kab^  vadiyor^BfA  son^^isiaiB  mrier  bot^, 

^bficavae  ihe^e  useful  vegetables:  hav^  been  prapagated  tbirougbout  this 
extent  of  country  bv  a  nation  whicb  spoke  tne  Japanese  language.    Oh 

'  4be  contrary,  tbe  hidran  fig  (musa  paradlsiaca)^  tbe  bread  fruit  wUb 
kernels  (artocarpus  incisa),  tbe  banana,  sago,  tbe  atek,  tbe  banibou 
and  other  native  plants  receive  different  names  from  aB  tbe  different 

'tribes  among  wbom  tbey  are  found/'— p.  72. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse  contains  a  great  number  of  equatty 
instructive  and  amusin^iUustrationsof  the  ntifity tf  ethnography^ 
as  ^ell  as  several  practical  rules  for  prosecuting  ^e  study. 
We  cannot  agree  with  our  author,  and  with  many  other  learned 

'  men,  in  supposing  that  languages  can  be  classified  on  any  rigid 
principles,  like  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  they  can  accomplish 
for  the  changing  and  improving  art  of  speech,  what  Cuvier  and 

*^Linnaeus  hav^  done  for  the  permanent  and  almost  unchangeable 

'  creations  of  nature.  As  a  great  number  of  men  of  the  highest  re- 
putation are  now  engaged  m  philological  researches,  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  establish  correct  principled  foi*  .the  classification 
of  hinguages. 

In  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  observe  that 
there  seemi^  a  dear  line  of  distinction  between  spoken  and  written 

ianguagers.  A  large  proportion  of  those  that  have  been,  and  afe 
now,  spoken  throu^out  the  globe,  has  never  possessed  an  alphabet 
or  written  characters  of  any  description;  almost  all  we  know  of 
them,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  v^o  have 
resided  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  among  the  people  that  spoke 
diem;  these  travellers,  making  use  of  the  letters  of  their  native 
languages,  have  combined  them  in  such  a  way  as,  when  pro- 
nounced, to  represent  the  sound  of  the  foreign  word  as  it  struck 
their  ear.  But  every  civilized  nation  almost  pronounces  certain 
letters  in  a  different  manner,  and  according  to  that  pronunciation 
will  combine  the  letters  to  form  a  word.  And  what  is  the  result? 
TTiat  no  two  things  generally  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  wofds 
of  unknown  languages,  as  reported  by  two  voyagers  or  travellers 
of  dififerent  nations.*  We  may  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking 
the  familiar  case  of  a  Frenchman,  wholly  ignorant  of  our  language^ 
but  not  otherwise  illiterate,  travelling  in  England,  and  setting 
down  the  name  of  every  diing  he  vrished  to  remember,  according 
to  his  own  unassisted  notions  of  orthography.    We  think  we 

^  might  safely  venture  to  bet  a  lar^e  sum  that  not  one  Englishman 
in  a  hundred,  who  was  unacquainted  with  French  pronunciation, 
would  ever  guess  that  the  words  so  placed  before  him  were  at- 
tempts to  represent  sounds  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar. 

*  M.  Bdbt  is  {ally  sensible  of  this,  and  has  taken  tbe  pains  to  note  In  Us  Tables 
.  Urn  -wtHiam  of  te  rcpoftorj  anyHkim  avtliorUy  tbe  wordf  infladi  laaga^ges  tie  givva. 
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If  this  be  the  ease  widi  nations  so  hr  advanced  in  eityfalrtioii, 

'how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  with  die  languages  of  unknown 
nations  and  savage  tribes?  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  sabject, 
the  stronger  is  our  conviction  that  all  attempts  to  classify  such 
scanty,  imperfect^  and  erroneous  materials^  or  to  make  them  the 
basis  on  which  to  establish  an  affinity  or  consanguini^  between 
.  nations  is  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  one  of  the  least  useful  purposes 
to  which  such  researches  can  be  applied. 

With  respect  to  languages  possessing  written  characters,  the 
ca^  is  somewhat  different.     That  sounds  and  names  have  been 
•  by  them  accurately  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
—so  that  their  meaning  has  remained  the  same,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  thousand  years,  during  which  the  people,  who  have  been 
the  organs  of  transmission,  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicisai- 
,tudes  of  invasion  and  conquest — is  a  fact  as  certain  as  it  is  won- 
derful.   The  breath  of  man,  the  proverbial  representative  of  all 
fleeting  things,  thus  becomes  the  most  durable  of  all  human 
monuments.     As  words  so  transmitted  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  marks  left  of  the  former  existence  and  progress  of  num- 
.  berless  tribes,  we  are  enabled  by  such  of  them  as  are  attached 
to  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  material  world,  to  trace 
the  history  of  mankind  back  to  a  very  remote  period*.    But  the 
etymological  certainty,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent 
.  association  between  names  and  things,  and  of  the  fixed  succession 
of  ideas  in  generations  of  men,  belongs  to  single  words,  and  the 
.  information  such  researches  have  given  us,  are  widely  different 
from  the  general  character  and  form  of  languages.    Admitting 
that  such  words  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
.country  to  country,   unaltered;   and  that  some  languages  have 
.passed  through  the  same  ordeal  with  comparatively  littte  injuiy, 
yet  considering  them  as  wholes,  even  written  languages  appear 
to  be  subject  to  such  changes— depending  on  the  will  of  man,  and 
the  accidents  of  human  life,  that  they  can  never,  any  more  than 
spoken  languages,  be  precisely  classified,  like  the  invariable  forms 
created  by  nature. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task,  indeed,  are  so  obvious,  that  they  must 
at  all  times  have  been  felt,  even  if  we  had  possessed  sufficient  ma- 
terials for  making  such  classifications  complete.  We  have,  of  many 
languages  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  only  very  imper- 
fect vocabularies,  and  of  some  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge 
whatever.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  of  many  of  those 
of  remote  antiquity,  no  monuments  nor  memorials  have  descended 
to  us.  Part  of  these  chasms  we  may  hope  to  fill  up,  and  classi- 
•  fication  may  bring  more  distinctly  before  us  what  materiab  are 
still  required  to  do  so;  but  it  is  also  to  be- fcored.  that  many  mnst 
remain  for  ever  open.     Some  of  these  difficulties  are  well  de- 


^evibed  by.  Multe  Bm»»:  ui  ti^e  laHowing.  exti;aet  of  a  letter  a4*> 
diessed  to  M..Balbit  but  in  which  he  overlooks,  the,  ^eat  duK 
tinction  between  languages  (which  are  human  inventions)  md 
aatunil  objects^ 

'' Y<m  propose^**  he  says^  "  my  learned  friend,  to  classify  languages, 
idioms,  and  dialects,  according  to  a  general  and  complete  system,  simi- 
lar, in  some  degree,  to  those  classifications  which  Cnvier,  Jussieu,  and 
Haiiy  have  established  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature — a  vast  and 
useful  enterprize  ;  but  in  which  you  must  probably  give  up  those  ideas 
of  rigorous  definition,  precise  classification,  and  exact  enumeration,  to 
which  your  previous  studies  of  physics  and  statistics  have  accustomed  you. 

"  IcUtmographj/  (if  yon  mean  to  give  this  new  name  to  a  new  science) 
like  geography  and  ethnography  (Malte  Bmn  applies  this  term  to  a 
classification  of  people  only)  is  an  historical  doctrine  consisting  of  moral 
or  intellectual  facts,  of  material  things,  and  of  features  entirely  acci- 
dental. The  first  may  be  the  objects  of  philosophical  definition,  but 
can  neither  be  classified  nor  enumerated :  the  second  may  be  subjected 
to  a  classification  more  or  less  complete,  but  are  not  susceptible  of  being 
ligourously  defined ;  the  third  (forming  the  great  mass)  escape  horn  all 
our  eflForts  to  arrange  them  in  any  way,  forming  a  chaos  which  inces- 
santly produces  and  incessantly  devours  its  own  productions. 

"  now  will  you  define  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  language— a 
flialect — a  jargon?  And  unless  you  define  them,  how  can  you  clas- 
sify and  enumerate  them  ? 

**  You  know  how  very  rare  are  crystallized  bodies,  and  what  an  im- 
mense space  is  occupied  by  the  earths.  You  are  acquainted  with  those 
porphyrs  which  run  into  jaspers.  Without  any  distinct  limit  between  the 
two  substances — with  those  imperfect  marbles  which  receive  in  one  .part 
the  jDtist  perfect  polish,  and  in  another  are  mingled  with  soft  chalk,  or 
even  common  clay  j  and  finally,  with  the  celebrated  rapakivi,  which,- 
when  hiddeu  in  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  resembles  the  finest  gra- 
nite, but  exposed  to  the  8un*s  rays  falls  into  a  loose  and  unconnected 
mass.  These  similes  are  far  from  exhausting  all  the  uncertainties  which 
the  philosophical  comparison  of  languages  will  present  to  you. 

"  Let  us  try,  however,  to  define  a  language :  it  is,  let  us  say,  a  col- 
lection of  vocal  signs,  co-relatives  to  each  other,  growing  out  of  radicals 
common  to  them  all,  subjected  to  the  same  system  of  declination  and 
of  conjugation,  combined  together  by  the  same  rules  of  syntax;  and 
by  means  of  which  a  society  can  make  known  its  thoughts  and  wi^s.  ■ 

"  This  is  the  idea  of  a  pure  and  primitive  language — where  shall  we 
find  a  specimen  ?  I  know  not,  unless  we  seek  among  the  numberless 
Idioms  of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  American  tribes,  or  in  the  secret  and  re* 
mote  vallies  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  Upper  Thibet.  There,  perhaps,  we 
may  find  some  idiom  composed  of  radicals  co-relatives  to  each  other,  and 
of  words  uniformly  derived  from  those  radicab,  r^;ularly  declined  and 
formed  according  to  the  same  principles.  But  will  not  this  idiom  be  in- 
debted for  its  purity  and  auctomm^  to  it»  poverty  and  its  remote  and 
sepmite  existence  ?  It  may  unite  tiie  five  characteristics  of  a  language^ 
bat  it  will  po8seQ»  them  all  only  within  very  Jianow.lin^te.   .CcesSed  Jbj 
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these  eukjjim  of  uuigiuigts,  these  idiosns-^if  ive  wiUnire  tWn  this 
dflDK-^tR!  in  general  poor  in  woids,  impcrfiect  in  their  foraM>  aad  <fe»ti- 
tate  of  syntax ;  or  if  they  possess  any  excellence  in  any  particalar  part, 
it  is  the  efiecti  as  it  were^  of  the  caprice  of  him  or  of  them  who  created 
tliem.  One  of  these  inventors  has  attended  to  the  inflexions  of  the 
noun,  neglecting  the  verbs }  anothtf  has  only  occupied  himself  with 
forming  moods  and  tenses.  These  idioms  were,  perhaps,  the  unkoown 
and,  in  most  cases,  lost  sources  of  all  language,  and  as  such  merit  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  philological  ethnographer — ^but  what  por- 
tions of  them  have  descended  to  us  ?  mutilated,  and  sometimes  va- 
intelligible  monuments,  and  a  few  inscriptions  of  uncertain  date, 

'^  'Hie  most  extensive,  most  cultivatec^  and  inost  poUshed  langaagea, 
are  all  mixed.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  they  have  passed 
through  so  many  different  destinies }  Besides  the  results  produced  by 
the  mere  mingling  of  idioms,  considered  as  collections  of  original  words» 
we  most  also  admit  the  free  operation  of  the  human  intellect,  which  mo- 
jUfies  grammatical  forms  at  pleasure^  and  which  can  even  reduce  idioms 
entirely  different  under  a  common  law.  Thus,  neither  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, nor  the  forms  of  its  grammar,  supply  any  general  and  absolute 
principle  of  classification  ^  and  if  you  adopt  the  root  words  as  the' chief 
characteristic,  (as  I  think  they  >are,)  the  question,  '  What  number  of 
roots  must  be  different,  in  order  that  two  languages  shall  be  considered 
different?'  will  soon  be  mooted.  Is  it  even  by  the  number  that  the 
difference  can  be  established  ?  or  will  it  not  rather  depend  on  the  import* 
ance  of  certain  root  words }  To  settle  these  questions,  the  science  of 
idiomography  should  be  founded  on  conventional  laws,  like  die  Lin- 
man  system.  But  can  such  an  idea  be  now  proposed  ?  The  scientific 
^rit  of  the  age  requires  natural  species  and  lamilies/* — Chap.  I.  p.  2. 
et  ieq, 

■  We  see  from  this  passage,  that  these  authors  have  not  yet  de* 
cided  what  constitutes  a  similar  or  a  dififereut  langaa|;e.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  adopt  the  broad  and  vulgar  distmction,  of 
languages  being  the  same  or  different  as  they  are  spoken  and  un- 
derstood, or  not,  by  the  same  people ;  for,  on  this  principle,  every 
variation  in  dialect,  every  marked  peculiarity  of  pronunciation, 
iiay,  every  difference  in  the  modes  of  speaking  and  writing  adopted 
by  the  superior  classes  in  almost  all  countries,  to  distinguish  them 
fi^m  the  vulgar,  would  have  to  be  classed  as  different  Tanguagea; 
and  the  instant  they  depart  from  this  broad  principle,  they  fiod 
nothing  fixed  or  definite  to  form  a  basis  of  classification.  As 
no  example  of  a  language  is  known  corresponding  to  M^te 
Brun's  definition,  M.  Balbi  has  been  guided,  in  classing  kn- 
guages  together  or  separate,  by  several  mixed  considerations. 

.  *'  To  jndge,*'  he  says,  '^  of  the  analogy  of.  languages,  it  in  not  salS- 
cient  to  con^nre  their  respective  VDcahnlaries,  we  must  also  esAPNae 
fMrgramman }  but  either  of  these  methods^  taktn  by  iltelf,  inay  kttd 
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t»  laoiteRODeoiis  Rsnltii.  The  Pekki  gnymnw  v$  nlmoil  tdfiiilicil  >dA 
tte  Ftnkm,  wlnle  the  great  masa  of  its  wordi  ve  Smkk*  Hie  saipo 
9b«fflnr&tion  may  be  applied  to  ibe  r«rikuA  langUfise,  tbe  gtnlnmaf  of 
jvUcb  18  ne^ly  suoilar  to  Ibat  of  the  Htmgarian,  but  the  gi^ater  part  of 
iJ»  y^ordi  are  derived  from  a  totally  di£EereDt  aoaree.  The  Omagm  ill 
tbe  family  Guurim^  and  the  EaglUh  in  the  Gemumic  family^  are  under 
the  same  dreumstances }  the  greater  number  of  their  worda  ere  re^peCt 
lively  Guarank  or  Germank,  but  their  granunara  differ  essentiaUyj  by 
$heir  simplicity  axMl  the  want  of  forms^  with  some  exceptions^  from  the 
fiirammars  of  tbe  other  languages  of  their  respective  families.  Tbe 
learned  M.  Bopp  observes,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Bengali,  that  idiom 
of  the  Sanscrit  which  has  had  fewer  foreign  words  mized  with  it  thiMi 
imy  otherj  possesses  less  analogy  with  the  SoMcrit  grammar  than  tbe 
latter  possesses  with  the  Greek,  Laiin,  Germg^,  or  Ptrwm  grammare, 
&y  attending  only  to  the  grammar^  apd  not  to  the  worda>  it  will  be 
feund  that  the  Human  has  mwe  analogy  than  tbe  J/oAoi  wi^  tbeXelait 
and  that  the  Ciinete  has  more  analogy  with  the  Hebrem  than  the  latter 
has  with  the  Arabk.  In  soch  cases  we  have  always  given  the  preference 
to  the  words,  which  are  inoontestably  tbe  most  essential  part  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  that  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  classification  ;  for>  le 
jur.  Klaproth  has  remarked, '  the  roots  and  the  words  are  the  aubstaoee 
of  a  language,  which  receive  the  grammatical  fofms :  they  are  like  the 
diamond,  which  is  always  in  substance  the  same,  whether  it  be  cut  into 
a  briUiant,  a  rose,  or  a  simple  diamond/  On  this  principle,  which  is 
followed  invariably  in  the  Atlas,  we  have  classed  the  Felchi  with  the 
Setmtk  idioms,  the  Omagua  with  the  Guarank,  and  the  EngUsh  with  the 

Rejecting  the  most  usually  adopted  principle  of  classifying  lan- 
guages, as  they  are  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  because  it  has 
been  proved,  he  says,  by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  that  there  are  no  mo* 
iiosyllabic  ones  ;  M.  Baibi  lays  down  and  illustrates  his  first  gene- 
ral principle,  as  follows : — 

''  The  great  number  of  nations,  whose  languages  are  entbely  unknown 
to  U9,  tbe  few  of  whose  languages  we  have  grammars  and  vocabularies^ 
and  the  imperfection  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  works  (as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  procure  them,)  which  treat  of  the  languages  of  savage,  or 
half-civilized  nations,  oblige  the  ethnographer  to  borrow  his  chief  divisions 
from  geography,  according  to  which  he  may  class  the  innumerable  facts 
resulting  from  the  astonishing  variety  of  langui^es.  Dividing  all  the 
known  languages  of  the  glol^,  therefore,  into  five  principal  branchei, 
according  to  the  five  great  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth,  we  have 
erilcd  them  AdOtk,  European,  Afrkan,  Oceanic,  and  American,  after  tbe 
BMae  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Comparing 
subsequently,  all  the  known  vocabularies  of  the  different  languages  which 
have  been,  or  which  are  yet  spoken,  by  any  people,  ancient  or  modem, 
and  carefully  gleaning  from  all  the  books  which  have  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject, (whether  books  of  travels  or  voyages,  or  books  giving  detailed 
descriptions  of  a  country,)  such  facts  as  throw  light  on  the  diffiexence 
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«tiii  of  diat  vast  ooatbent  to  the  qUkt.*  Thus  die  piMeat.^ro- 
fgre$s  of  civilintioii  t^nds  to  diminiBh  the  namber  of  spokeit  lajv- 
goages,  ieaviDg  the  5000  dialects  of  the  Atl»  as  historical  re- 
cords, or  confesigning  them  to  the  museam  of  the  aDtiqiiafy,  bat 
banishing  them  from  ose  as  instnimeats  of  thought;  as  Euiopeadn 
muskets  have  superseded,  eYen  with  the  savage,  the  bow  and  the 
club,  and  as  modem  inventions  in  other  arts  (for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  language  is  an  art,)  have  superseded  the  mde  in- 
struments of  our  forefothers. 

We  have  thought  it  right  briefly  to  advert  to  this  tendencj  of 
civilization  to  amalgamate  languages,  and  diminish  their  number, 
because  philosophers  as  well  as  statesmen  are  very  apt  to  overlocA 
all  such  present  tendencies,  though  they  carefully  record  tin  pro- 
^ress  of  past  times.    They  seem  m  general  too  much  disposed  to 
miagine  that  their  systems  regulate  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  and 
they  very  often  recommend  or  adopt  a  course  uriiich  runs  athwait 
die  great  stream  of  human  aflUrs.     If  they  would  only  see  in  this 
tendency,  something  arising  naturally  in  the  progress  of  society 
from  the  same  general  laws  and  the  same  fiiculties  which  fasve 
every  where  dictated  speech  to  our  race,  and  taught  them  die  art 
of  recording  it,  and  which  equally  dictate  its  continual  improve- 
ment-^ey  would  cease  to  pour  out  lamentations  at  die  estinc^ 
tion  of  this  or  of  that  rude  speedi,  and  would  probably  endeavour 
to  extract  from  this  tendency  as  much  benefit  as  possible.    Laiir 
guage  is  not  yet  perfect.    Men  made  it,  as  they  established  govern- 
ment, long  before  they  innuired  into  the  principles  on  which  it  ougki 
to  be  made.    Those  pnncipies  muat  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  for  every  language ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
those  which  have  been  adopted.    We  would  recommend  philoso* 
phers,  therefore,  to  keep  those  languages  in  view  which  are  most 
likely  to  predominate ;  to  ascertain,  not  so  much  the  principles  on 
^idi  our  ignorant  forefathers  constructed  them,  as  thoae  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  constructed;  and  proceeding  on  with  the 
great  current  of  civilisation,  to  endeavour  to  lead  mankind,  when 
th^  change  their  speech,  to  make  every  change  an  improvanent. 
•    it  may  also  be  objected,  we  think,  to  die  principle  adopted  in 
diis  and  all  other  similar  worics,  of  classifying  fau^uages  accoiding 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth,  that  the^,  unlike.plants 
and  animals,  most  of  whidi  flourish  only  in  particular  climates, 
bave  no  relation  whatever  to  continents  and  places.   The  express 
object  is  to  enable  us  to  classify  people,  by  classifying  languages, 
and  thereby  trace  their  migrations  from  one  part  of  the  woild  to 

*  Id  the  brief  accoont  lalelj  pobUshed  of  the  coinniiiiiicatioiu  of  CaplWD  N.  Kna» 
R.N.  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  it  is  slated  that  they  weie  all  found  to 
•peak  a  corrupt  Spanisfai  and  the  communication  was  carried  on  in  this  dialect. 


Mflifertiiilncli  is  ihcoaipatiHe  vitb  any  UmtatioBi  M.  to  bpinei 
On  tUa  foaofie  A^  aflSnitifts  between  several  Amstkiuid  £uf 
ropean  languages — one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole 
history  of  9peech«  are  excluded  from  all  notice,  unless  where  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  author  is  compelled  to  depart  from  i^ 
The  Semitic  family,  for  example,  includmg  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Pehlvi,  t^c.  belongs  incontestably  to  Asia,  but  it  b  mad^ 
to  include  ^so  the  Gheez  and  the  AMoharie,  which  are  knowa 
pnly  in  Abyss ini^,  because  the  a6Bnities  between  these  latt^  and 
the  Arabit  cantiot  be  overlooked.  In  this  caae  the  principle  has 
been  viololMl )  in  others  it  baa  been  adhered  lo,  so  as  to  leparale 
Iwngttagea  winch  perhaj^  ought  to  be  placed  togellier.  The 
manner  in  which  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  study  the  lan<^ 
iguage,  literature  and  histories  of  each  other,  together  wi&  the 
constant  communication  kept  up  between  them,  makes  these  sub^ 
jects,  and  their  dependencies,  familiar  to  them  all.  Their  moral 
and  scientific  terms*  including  the  terms  of  grammar,  are  gene- 
rally the  same,  and  have  been  borrowed  from  the  same  sources.. 
Making  aliowanoe  for  all  these  circu«isl«ncefl^  particularly  foi 
what  these  languagea  have  boitowed  fnun  one  another  wsthia 
Ifae  period  of  ascertained  history,  it  would  ^t  appear  that  there 
is  a  greater  affinity  between  the  Crerman,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
Persian,  both  in  words  and  grammatical  forms,  dian  between  the 
German,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish.  It  is  this  affinity  between 
the  languages  of  distant  nations,  which  the  ethnographer  is  more 
particularly  called  on  to  notice,  because  that  must  furnish  the  clue 
to  all  those  lost  parts  of  history  he  expects  to  discover.  In  calling 
languages  spoken  in  two  omtineats,  Asiatic  or  European,  the 
audbor  has  been  guided  by  the  historical  ioGiportance  and  relative 
number  of  the  people  that  use  them,  Hius,  the  Malay,  which  is 
also  spoken  in  Asia,  is  classed  with  the  Oceanic  family;  and  th^ 
language  of  the  Unked  Slates  of  America>  though  it  promised 
to  be  the  prevailing  tongue  over  half  that  vast  contment,  id 
classed  with  European  languages.  We  should  suppose  diat  if 
languages  have  any  permanent  characteristics,  if  any  principles 
Tegidate  and  preside  over  Aeir  formation,  if  they  are  not  wholly 
diance-begotten  things,  modelled  by  capricious  finhion,  and  26 
changeable  as  tira  shape  of  our  garments ;  if  they  are  called  into 
existence  by  die  permanent  wants  of  our  species,  and  regulated 
by  the  laws  to  which  oar  oi^ns  of  speech  are  subjected,  th^ 
may  be  classified  by  their  own  pecuUanties,  ind^endently  of  geo^ 
graphy.  M.  Balbi  does  allude  to  such  a  classification,  which 
appears  to  correspond  even  with  one  particular  divbion  of  H^ 
earth,  though  different  from  that  adopted  by  himself.  As  this  is 
almost  the  only  general  conclusion  or  novel  theory  we  have  ob- 
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served  in  tlie  book,  and  as  the  oerincideiioe  pointed  oat  is 
iUfbat  remariuUile,  we  shall  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  If  it  were  wished  to  remark  the  nature  of  different  languages^  and 
to  consider  some  of  their  priDcipal  characteristics,  it  would  he  founds 
perhaps,  that  they  might  all  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  classes :— > 
Ist,  simpie  languages,  which  consist,  so  to  speak,  of  a  rough  coDection 
of  small  united  words  or  particles  ;  2d,  injected  languages,  of  which  the 
grammatical  forms,  -more  complicated  than  those  of  the  former,  an- 
noance  an  interior  developement  by  the  inflection  of  the  words;  3d; 
agghdinaitd  languages,  the  grammatical  forms  of  ^Ich  bdi^  more 
complicated  than  the  former,,  demonstrate  a  greater  tendency  to  an 
external,  aggr^ation,  or  agglutination.    It  might,  perhaps,,  also  he  said 
that  these  ethnographical  classes  correspond,  up  to  a  certain  .point,  with 
the  three  great  geographical  divisions  or  the  globe;  for  according  to  the 
facts  hitherto  collected  concerning  all  the  known  languages  of  the  globe, 
it   seems  demonstrated,   that   the  old  xoorld,   in    which  all  tbe  three 
classes  are  found,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  true  inflected  lan- 
guages ;  that  the  new  world,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  contains  only 
agglutinated  languages ;  and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  Maritinu  worfd, 
yet  known,  are  simple  langaages.     This  conclusion,  to  which  our  xe- 
searches  on  the  ethnographical  classification  of  nations  have  led  os,  sag^ 
gests  tbe  remarkable  reflection,  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  ancient  woiid» 
wUich  we  are  informed  by  Moses  was  the  original  home  of  man,  and*  tbe 
cradle  of  all  tbe  people  of  the  earth,  that  we  find  the  three  essentially 
different  classes  to  which  Baron  Humboldt  thinks  all  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  astonishing  variety  of  all  known  languages  may  be  re* 
duced/* 

We  shall,  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  special  classifications. 
Several  of  tbem  appear  to  be  formed  on  sUgbt  and*,  superficial 
grounds,  but  they  are  all,  at  least  when  the  languages  to  which 
they  relate  are  of  any  importance,  accompanied  by  the  reasons 
which  have  determined  the  author  to  adopt  them.  Tbe  minute 
research  into  almost  evanescent  facts,  necessary  to  justify  or  eonkr 
demn  the  detailed  part,  of  the  classification,  is  ill  adapted  to,  the 
pages  of  a  popular  journal^  and  we  must  resign  this  shadovi^ 
criticism  to  some  of  our  more  learned  contemporaries.  We  differ 
from  the  author  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  any  thii^  like 
a  precise  classification  of  languages;  we  differ  from  liim  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  the 
basis  of  such  classification ;  and  we  do  not  i^ree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  languages  deserve  implicit  confidence  as  the  basis 
for  a  classification  of  nations.  The  physical  characteristics  of  our 
race  are  at  least  as  permanent  as  the  characteristics  of  speech, 
and  where  the  two  do  not  correspond,  the  former  must  be  consi- 
dered as  of  equal  importance  with  the  latter,  in  guiding  us  to 
correct  conclusions.    Now,  there  are  several  instances  of  ^  Ian- 
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guages  so  similar,  that  they  ought  almost  to  be  re^rded  as  dialects 
of  me  same  tongue;"  particiUarly  the  Shivomc  and  Turkisb* 
being  spoken  by  nations  possessing  distinct  physical  and  moral 
characteristics,  and  existing  in  afanost  every  stage  of  cirilization. 
History  may  inform  us  of  the  causes  of  such  anomaliesy  but  their 
existence  is  a  proof  that  languages  alone  cannot  explain  the 
orisin  and  migrations  of  different  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  these  leading  differences  of  opinion,  we  are 
bound  to  state,  that  M.  Balbi's  work  is  an  extremely  useful  one. 
He  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  followed  the  steps  of  Ade- 
lung,  but,  without  being  a  slavish  imitator,  he  has  gone  further 
than  any  oilier  beyond  his  master.  The  work  would  have  been 
mofe  complete  had  it  been  accompanied  by  short  specimens  of 
different  languages;  and  M.  Balbi  had  actually  intended  to  have 
given  with  it  the  two  first  tenses  of  the  verb  tobem  80  languages 
and  150  dialects,  the  personal  pronouns  of  300  different  idioms^ 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  100  various  tongues.  The  apprehension, 
however,  of  bein^  forestalled  in  die  maiiet,  by  some  German 
fellow^labonrers  in  the  same  field,  induced  him  to  hasten  to  the 
press;  but  he  still  proposes  to  publish  them  in  a  separate  work. 
As  the  '*  Mithridates"  contains  a  large  collection  of  such  speci- 
mens, the  two  works  complete  the  subject;  but  it  might,  wdthout 
inconvenience,  be  compressed  into  one;  and  the  present  volumes 
afford  so  many  proofs  of  M.  Balbi's  skill  in  the  useful  art  of 
abridgement,  that  we  should  be  sorry  were  he  not  to  embrace 
the  whole.  His  great  merit,  in  trudi,  consists  in  condensing 
his  materials,  and  his  book  is  really  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  on  the  subject.  Except  a  few  repetitions,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  too  many  compliments  to 
has  learned  assistants,  there  is  little  we  wish  to  see  omitted.  He 
is  bodi  an  accurate  and  diligent  compiler,  having  no  favourite 
theories  of  his  own  to  mislead  his  judgment,  and  close  his  mind 
against  information.  He  seems  to  have  carried  no  feeling  nor 
passion  into  his  labours,  except  die  one  desire  of  deserving,  by 
extreme  correctness,  the  approbation  of  scientific  and  literary 
men;  and  his  production,  as  we  might  expect  from  such  a  dis- 
position, is  a  well-wrought  piece  of  art.  To  those  who  desire  to 
know  what  has  already  been  done  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  languages  it  will  be  of  signal  utility. 
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Am.  V. — I.  Memoires  Jnecdotiques  sur  Plnterieur  du  Palais,  et 
mr  quelqiies  inenemens  de  F  Empire,  depuis  1605  ju8q*€tu  V 
Mai,  1814«  pour  servir  i  FHistoire  de  Napoleon.  Par  L.  F. 
J.  de  Bausset,  ancien  Prifet  du  Palais  Imperial.  Paris.  1827* 
£  torn.  8vo. 

2.  Memoires  historiques  et  secrets  de  PImperatrice  Josephine, 
Marie  Rose  Tascner  de  la  Pagerie ;  plus,  tinterieur  de  la  main 
de  r Homme  extraordinaire,  S^c,  Par  Mademoiselle  M.  A.  L*e 
Normand.     Second  edition.     Paris.     1827.    S  torn.  8vo. 

The  French  press  has  for  some  time  teemed  with  publications 
purporting  to  afford  materials  for  the  history  of  Napoleon.  Some 
of  these  have  undoubtedly  opened  new  and  valuable  sources  of 
information,  but  many  of  diem  have  evidently  been  put  forth  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  supplying  the  ordinary  demand  for 
fight  literature,  to  a  class  of  readers  who  seek  rather  to  be 
amused  than  instructed.  Memoires  pour  servir  d  Phistoire  have 
long  been  a  staple  commodity  in  the  list  of  French  literary  ma- 
nufactures, and  may  be  said,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  of  service 
only  to  the  speculators  who  are  interested  in  their  immediate  cir- 
culation. Aid  to  the  future  historian  seldom  forms  a  part  of 
the  real  design  of  these  publications ;  they  are  got  up  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  and  as  they  are  generally  produced  with  a 
rapidity  proportioned  to  the  appetite  of  the  consumers,  they  are, 
like  other  fungous  productions,  composed  of  light  but  indigestible 
materials. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  cannot  be  ranked  amcHig 
the  best,  though  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  least  respectable 
of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.     We  believe  the  author  to  be  an* 
honest,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  credulous  collector  of  anec-^. 
dotes ;  hence  a  distinction  must  be  taken  between  such  parts  of 
the  Memoirs  as  rest  upon  his  own  authority,  and  those  which  he 
has  derived  from  more  questionable  sources.    There  is  a  legal 
maxim  which  ascribes  to  the  testimony  of  all  artists  a  superior 
degree  of  credibility  in  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar  craft . 
or  calling ;  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply  this  test  of  the 
value  of  evidence  even  to  some  portions  of  the  Memoirs,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  the  author  is  himself  responsible* 

M.  de  Bausset  was  an  officer  of  the  household  of  Napoleon, 
having  for  ten  years  held  the  situation  of  prefect  or  supenntend- 
ant  of  the  imperial  palace;  and  whenever  he  comniunicates  any 
information  in  his  official  capacity,  or  states  any  facts  which  fell 
under  his  immediate  observation,  we  are  disposed  to  place  great 
reliance  upon  his  testimony.     One  important  branch  of  the  du- 
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ties  which  devolved  upon  M.  de  Baasset,  as  prefect  of  the  palace, 
seems  to  have  been  the  superintendance  of  all  the  culinary  ar- 
rangements of  the  imperial  household.  He  waited,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  near  the  emperor's  table  at  breakfast,  and  the  din- 
ner was  served  by  pages,  valets  de  chambres,  8cc.  under  his  imme- 
diate direction  and  control.  To  his  department  it  appertained  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  imperial  fa« 
mily  in  all  its  excursions  and  peregrinations ;  more  especially  to 
watch  over  the  service  of  the  table ;  to  take  care  that  the  wines; 
were  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  coffed  of  unexceptionable  fla- 
vour. These  services,  though  they  may  appear  to  savour  of  less' 
dignified  occupations,  were  merely  services  of  honour,  die  more' 
active  and  laborious  part  of  duty  being  invariably  performed  by 
subordinate  domestics ;  and  there  is  the  more  candour,  therefore, 
in  the  confession  which  is  made  by  M.  de  Bausset,  that  if  the 
emperor's  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  could  be  fairly  dis-, 
puted,  the  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace  could  claim  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Bonaparte's  head  cook  (chef  de  cuuine).  M. 
de  Bausset's  constant  attendance  near  the  person  of  Napoleon' 
during  so  long  a  period  has  enabled  him  to  correct  divers  mis- 
representations wnich  have  gone  forth  respecting  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  imperial  household,  and  to  pronounce  with 
official  precision  on  a  variety  of  points,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  involved  in  uncertainty.  Thus,  he  informs  us  that 
Napoleon  not  only  preferred  Chambertin  to  all  other  wines — a 
preference,  which  had  been  already  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Las 
Cases,  and  in  Segur's  Nairative  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia — 
but  that  he  never  drank  wine  of  any  other  description.  He  refutes 
the  accounts  circulated  in  certain  quarters  of  the  emperor's  ex- 
cessive addiction  to  coffee,  assuring  us  that  all  such  accounts  are 
false  and  ridiculous;  and  he  treats  with  becoming  indignation 
another  report,  which  ascribed  to  Napoleon  ah  overweening 
partiality  for  snuff.  M.  de  Bausset  has  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  emperor  wasted  more  snuff  than  he 
took,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  sort  of  mental  aberration  (manie)  or 
distraction,  than  the  actual  want  of  it,  which  impelled  him  to  take 
any.  He  also  informs  us  that  all  the  imperial  snuff-boxes  were 
oval,  and  made  of  tortoise-shell,  lined  with  gold.  Nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  occasionally  more  picturesque,  than  the 
details  with  which  M.  de  Bausset  delights  and  surprises  his  rea- 
ders in  the  description  of  every-day  occurrences,  to  which  a  less 
accomplished  artist  might  despair  of  giving  dignity  or  interest. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  man*  is  a  hero  to  his  vakt  de  chambre:. 
but '  Kapoleon  is  always  a  hero  to  his  prefect  of  the  palace.    Even 
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the  eoofimon-place  operattoo  of  shsviftg  afibfds  M«  i»  Bwamtt  an 
opportooity  of  delecting  those  characteristic  shades  of  superioiitj 
which  distinguished  hh  imperial  master  from  die  restof  mankiBd* 
In  short.  Napoleon  eats,  drinks,  and  diaves,  in  the  vQlumes  of 
M.  de  Batusset^  as  no  other  man  ate«  drank,  or  shaved  beforo. 

"  One  day/'  says  our  anAor,  '*  during  the  canipaign  in  Spun  (at 
Aranda)  be  sent  for  me  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  pat  into  my 
hand  certain  Spanish  papers  which  he  wished  to  be  immediately  trans- 
lated. The  emperor  was  shaving  himself.  He  was  standing  near  a  win- 
dow, while  Ronttan  held  a  large  ^ass  before  him.  When  the  cmpoor 
had  shaved  one  side  of  his  faee,  he  Changed  bis  posilien,  and  Roostao 
inmiediaMly  placed  the  glass  before-  him  in  this  new  sitaaiion,  so  that  the 
liffht  might  fall  on  that  part  of  the  emperor's  face  which  was  not  shaved  j 
tSe  tmperor  med  only  one  hand  for  the  operaium.*' 

Much  information  akin  to  that  conveyed  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes ;  and  for  this  species  of  in- 
formation, which  there  can  be  no  assignable  motive  for  colouring 
or  distorting,  the  future  historian  or  biographer  of  Bonaparte 
inay  consult  the  pages  of  the  ex-prefect  of  Uie  imperial  palace 
with  confidence.  He  is  a  veracious  gossip,  and  an  entertaining 
guide,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  sphere  of  bis  pecu- 
liar department;  but  if  he  auits  that  sphere  for  an  instant,  the 
reader  no  longer  feels  himselt  perfectly  at  ease  in  his  company. 
When  he  ventures  on  the  field  of  politics,  as  he  does  occasionally, 
though  seldom  without  an  amusing  confession  of  his  own  incom- 
petency to  approach  so  lofty  a  theme,  his  extreme  simplicity  and 
credulity  deprive  his  opinions  of  any  weight  which  could  possibly 
be  attached  to  them  even  by  those  who  participate  in  his  political 
creed.  Even  his  gossip  is  only  good  when  he  details  what  he  has 
himself  seen  and  heard;  the  anecdotes  which  he  relates  at  second- 
hand belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  class  of  which  probability 
is  not  the  most  striking  ingredient.  The  fpllowing  story  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  anecdotes  to  which  we  allude : 

''  The  Duchess  D ,  a  young,  beaotifol,  accomplished,  and  im- 
mensely rich  widow,  had  the  misfortune,  in  consequence  of  certain  court 
intrignes,  to  lose  the  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  royal  displea- 
sure was  manifested  in  various  acts  of  annoyance,  to  which  the  duchess 
submitted  patiently  for  some  time  -,  but,  at  length,  the  gaiety  of  her  dis- 
position prompted  her,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attending  such  an 
attempt,  to  resort  to  a  scheme  of  retaliation.  Aware  of  the  queen's 
practice  of  cansing  almost  all  her  dresses  and  ornaments  to  be  sent  from 
Paris,  she  employed  a  dexterous  agent  to  procure  for  her,  at  whatever 
cost,  precisely  the  same  articles  of  dress,  jewelleiy,  &c.  whidi  the  queen's 
agents  had  ordered  to  be  dispatched  to  Madrid.    By  dint  of  libenl  £a* 
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•Wsemente  the  duchess's  agettt  colHrWed  to  get  ids  packet)  forwarded 
several  days  before  the  queen's  agents  could  send  their  purchases  to  ]tf  a- 
drid.  By  these  means  the  duchess  was  enabled  to  dress  her  waitios 
women  in  the  newest  Parisian  fashions^  and^  by  ordering  them  to  exhibit 
themselves  at  the  Prado,  the  theatres  and  other  public  places^  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  the  gratification  she  would  otherwise  have  derived  from 
the  display  of  these  novelties.  This  sjnrit  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the 
duchess,  whose  wealthy  beauty,  and  accomplishments  attracted  to  her 
parties  all  who  were  roost  distinguished  for  rank  and  talents  in  Madrid, 
was  shortly  after  foliovrad  by  serious  consequences.  Her  palace  was 
-twice  set  on  fire  by  some  unknown  hand }  and,  ^en-  it  was  once  more 
restored  to  its  former  splendour,  she  gave  a  great  fHe>  which  she  termi- 
nated, however,  sooner  than  usual,  addressing  her  guests  to  the  following 
eflect  i-^"  Retire  ;  I  wiS  noi  aUm  any  body  else  to  hace  the  pleasure  ^ 
setting ^re  to  my  palace^  as  I  intend  tfns  time  to  do  it  for  myse^.**  The 
duchess  did  accordingly  set  fire  to  her  palace.  Some  time  after  she  was 
seized  with  a  complaint  which  baffled  the  skiU  of  the  feculty,  and  she 
died  prematurely  in  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
palace  had  not  been  rebuilt  on  the  4th  of  DecemlMer,  1808  -,  and  when, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Madrid,  we  entered  that  city  as  conquerors,  we 
saw  nothing  on  its  site  but  a  pile  of  ruins ;  sad  monument  of  an  indis- 
creet and  culpable  struggle !" 

We  are  far  from  imputing  to  M.  de  Baitsset  any  exercise  of 
inventive  faculty,  hut  we  doubt  whether,  id  fonning  his  collection 
of  anecdotes,  he  has  ever  felt  the  expediency  of  discriminatiiig 
between  that  which  was  true  or  probable,  and  that  which  was 
manifestly  false  or  absurd.  For  this  reason,  in  making  a  few 
extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
chiefl  j  to  what  may  be  considered  the  ofiSlcial  portion  of  their  con* 
tents.  As  a  man  of  letters,  a  politician,  or  a  soldier — for  the  pre- 
fect was  sometimes  obliged,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  dangers  of  the  camp-— M.  de  Bausset  possesses 
small  claims  to  the  admiration  either  of  his  contemporaries  or 
of  posterity;  but  he  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  arbiter  ekgoMtia" 
rum  in  all  points  of  culinary  taste,  and  as  a  feithful  historian  of 
the  interior  of  the  imperial  palace. 

**  Every  morning  (says  the  ex-prefect)  at  nine  o'clock,  the  einpennr 
came  out  from  the  interior  of  his  apartments^  dressed  as  he  continued 
to  be  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  ofiiceKS  in  waiting  were  first 
admitted,  and  received  their  instructions  for  the  day.  Then  followed 
ih^grandes  entires,  appropriated  to  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
possessed  the  right,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  offices,  or  by  special 
favour  5  officers  of  the  imperial  household  not  in  waiting  had  also  the 
pririlege  of  admission.  Napoleon  addressed  each  person  in  succes- 
sion, and  listened  graciously  to  whatever  communications  were  made  to 
him.  When  he  had  gone  through  the  circle  he  bowed,  and  every  one 
retired.     It  often   happened,  that  some  one  wishing  to  address  the 
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emperor  in  private  waited  till  the  rest  bad  withdrawn^  and  then  obtained 
the  desired  audience. 

At  half-past  nine  Napoleon*s  breakfast  was  served.    The  prefect  of 
the  palace  announced  it,  ushered  the  emperor  into  the  room  where  he 
was  to  breakfast^  and  remained  there  with  the  principal  maitre  ihatei, 
who  performed  all  the  subordinate   services.      Napoleon  break  fiaated 
upon  a  small  mahogany  table^  covered  with  a  napkin^  near  which  the 
prefect  of  the  palace  stood,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm.    Frequently 
the  emperor*s  breakfast  did  not  last  longer  than  eight  ounntes}    but 
when  he  wanted  to  ikat  tip  hi  closet  (former  son  cakmetj  as  be  some- 
times observed  with  a  smile,  it  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  on  these 
occasions  nothing  could  equal  the  fascinating  gaiety  and  vivacity  c^  hb 
conversation.      His  expressions  were  rapid,   pointed,  and  picturesque. 
He  often  received  scientific  and  literary  men  of  distinction  during  break- 
fast, such  as  Mess.  Monge,  Berthollet,  Denon,  and  Corvisart.     Among 
otliers  distinguished  by  their  great  talents,  to  whom  this  privilege  was 
conceded,  were  David,  Gerard,  Isabey,  Talma,  Fontaine  his  principal 
architect,  &c.  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  charms  of  Napoleons  conversation.     Gifted  with  a  rich  imaginatioo, 
superior  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  tact,  it  was  at  such  moments, 
when  the  emperor's  conversation  was  free  from  all  the  restraints  of  eti- 
quette, that  he  most  astonished  and  enchanted  his  hearers. 

"  Napoleon  was  generally  occupied  in  receiving  the  ministers  or 
directors  general,  and  transacting  public  business,  until  six  o'clock, 
when  dinner  was  regularly  served.  This  consisted  only  of  a  single 
course,  followed  by  a  dessert ;  Napoleon  always  prefiered  the  simplest 
dishes.  He  drank  no  wine  except  Chambertin,  and  seldom  took  this 
without  water.  Pages,  assisted  by  valets  de  chambre,  and  maiires  (Tkotei^ 
waited  at  table.  The  dinner  generally  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Napoleon  never  drank  any  liqueur  or  vin  de  liqueur.  He 
took  regularly  two  cups  of  pure  coffee,  one  in  the  morning  aiiter  break- 
fast, and  another  after  dinner  -,  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  abuse  of 
this  beverage  is  false  and  ridiculous.  During  the  dinner,  the  prefect  of 
the  palace  had  only  to  superintend  generally  (surveiUer  en  grand)  the 
service  of  the  table,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  were  addressed 
to  him. 

"  As  soon  as  the  emperor  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  a  page  pre- 
sented him  a  silver  gilt  plate,  on  which  were  a  cup  and  a  sugar-basin. 
The  principal  attendant  poured  out  the  coffee ;  the  empress  took  the 
emperor  8  cup  5  the  page  and  the  principal  attendant  retired  j  I  waited 
till  the  empress  poured  out  the  coffee  into  the  saucer,  and  presented  it 
to  Napoleon.  It  so  often  happened  that  the  emperor  forgot  to  take  his 
coffee  at  the  proper  season,  that  the  empress  Josephine,  and  afterwards 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa  resorted  to  this  expedient,  by  way  of  leme- 
dying  that  inconvenience.  I  then  retired,  and  the  emperor  soon  after 
returned  to  his  cabinet  to  resume  business  3  for  he  seldom,  as  he  used 
to  say,  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day.  The 
empress  went  down  by  a  private  staircase  to  her  apartments,  where  the 
latKes  in  waiting,  some  other  privileged  ladies,  and  the  officers  of  the 
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boQseboId^  were  assembled.  Tables  were  arranged  for  play,  in  order  to 
dispense  with  tbe  etiquette  of  formal  circle.  Sometimes  Napoleoii 
came  down,  and  cbatted  familiar] j  witb  tbe  ladies,  or  some  of  us;  but 
he  seldom  remained  long.  The  officers  of  the  household  again  attended 
at  the  audience  of  the  coucker,  to  receive  orders  for  the  next  day.  Such 
was  the  life  habitually  led  by  tbe  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  and  this 
uniformity  was  only  interrupted  when  a  concert^  play,  or  hunting  party^ 
formed  part  of  the  day's  amusements/' 

It  often  happened,  when  the  mind  of  Napoleon  was  occupied 
widi  affairs  of  state«  that  many  breakfasts  and  dinners  passed 
without  a  single  word  being  uttered.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quency of  this  occurrence,  however,  M.  de  Bausset  feels  him- 
self bound  to  observe,  that  even  when  the  emperor's  brow  was 
serious,  and  his  lips  closed,  he  always  appeared  to  his  (M.  de 
Bausset's)  eyes,  just,  polite,  and  benevolent.  M.  de  Bausset 
admits,  diat  he  has  sometimes  seen  Napoleon's  countenance 
rufHed  by  passion,  but  he  adds,  with  a  discretion  well  befitting 
a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace,  that  on  these  occasions  it  almost 
always  appeared  to  him  that  the  emperor  was  in  the  right.  His 
indignation  always  had  its  source  in  noble  and  elevated  sen- 
timents. 

The  crown  of  Italy  having  been  offered  to  Napoleon,  and 
accepted,  (for  a  crown,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  is  never  refused,)  M.  de  Bausset  attended  the 
emperor  on  his  journey  to  Milan,  where  the  new  sovereign  was 
to  be  received  by  a  grand  deputation  of  the  Italian  republic. 
Napoleon  was  met  at  Alexandria  by  a  small  deputation,  headed 
by  M.  de  Durazzo,  ex-doge  of  Genoa,  which  came  incognito  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  a  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Genoa 
to  the  French  empire.  This  province  was  graciously  accepted. 
The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  happened  while  the 
emperor  was  at  Alexandria,  and  a  review  of  twenty-five  thousand 
troops  took  place  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  Napoleon  received  the  officers  of 
his  household,  dressed  in  an  old  rusty  uniform,  torn  in  several 
places ;  he  also  held  in  his  hand  an  old  gold-laced  hat,  with  a 
hole  in  it.  M.  de  Bausset  learnt,  on  leaving  the  emperor's  apart- 
ment, that  this  coat  and  hat  were  the  same  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  that  the  hole  in  the  hat 
had  been  made  by  an  Austrian  bullet.  The  surprise,  which  the 
prefect  at  first  felt  on  seeing  the  emperor  in  so  shattered  a  cos- 
tume, was  instantly  converted  into  admiration,  and  he  assures  us, 
that  the  richest  mantle  would  have  appeared  to  him  paltry  in 
comparison  with  a  garment  associated  with  such  splendid  historical 
recollections. 
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.  M*  de  Btoflset  at  xme  time  doubted  whether  Boooapaitr 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  de«q;n  of  invadiAg  tibia  covntiy,  but 
he  has  since  had  strong  reasons  to  change  Us  opinion,  and  he  is 
now  inelined  to  think,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fault  of  the 
admiral  who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  the  invasion  would 
certainly  have  been  attempted.  This  admiral  had  instructions  to 
make  a  feint  upon  the  West  Indies,  so  as  to  induce  the  JEnglish 
fleets  to  follow  him  in  that  direction.  He  was  to  take  his  mea- 
sures in  such  a  way  as  to  durow  the  English  into  the  greatest 
perplexity  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  real  intentions*  He  -was 
then  to  return  suddenly,  always  veiling  his  movements  in  the 
most  impenetrable  mystery;  he  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  other  ships  which  awaited  him  at  Coruana  and  Rochefort» 
set  sail  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  vessels,  annihilate  the  English 
flotilla,  sweep  the  channel,  and  thus  facilitate  the  landing  <tf  the 
French  armies.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  the  activity  of  IN  elson,  who  threw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  dieir  execution,  by  compelling  the  admiral  to  seek  dielter 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  an  enterprise,  .says  M.  de  Bausset,  failed, 
of  which  the  consequences  might  have  been  incalculable,  had 
its  success  been  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  design.  He  repeats 
the  story  of  Fulton  the  American  having  proposed  to  Buona- 
parte to  make  a  trial  of  steam-boats  in  the  invasion  of  Ei^land. 
The  proposition  is  said  to  have  been  rejected,  partly  on  account 
of  the  supposed  impracticability  of  the  project,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  preparations  at  Boulogne  were  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  any  alteration  in  the  plan  of  operations.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  such  an  offer  might  have  been  made,  Fulton  having 
shortly  after  demonstrated,  in  his  native  country,  the  practica- 
bility of  impelling  vessels  by  steam.  He  made  the  first  voyage 
in  a  steam-boat  from  New  York  to  Albany,  in  the  year  1807. 

We  pass  over  M.  de  Bausset's  details  of  Spanish  affairs,  manj 
of  them,  in  fact,  being  little  more  than  transcripts  from  the  columns 
of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Spanish  campaigns 
having  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  those  of  the  ex-prefect* 
The  writer's  opinions  are  such  as  n^ght  be  expected  from  Uie 
nature  and  duties  of  the  office  which  he  held  under  the  imperial 
government;  in  aU  matters  connected  with  politics  he  believes 
and  reasons  like  a  prefect  of  the  imperial  palace.  Thus  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  ag&ressions  of  Spain  imposed  upon  Napoleon 
the  necessity  of  invading  that  kingdom ;  and  he  believes,  diat  all 
the  wars  in  which  the  emperor  ever  engaged  were  defensive  wars  ; 
that  his  whole  military  life  in  short  was  occupied  in  maintaiaiog 
himself  against  the  encroaching  ambition  of  the  different  powers 
of  Europe. 


,  *"  AH  the  pawen  with  wUch  Na^koo  ^agag?d^  whetber  I^nssi^ 
Austria,  Russia,  Naples,  or  Spain,  iiiTariaUy  oommeoced  the  afKres- 
sion;  and  what  was  odled  ambition  by  the  enemies  of  Napdeon^ 
was  nothing  but  a  legitimate  calculation  of  the  measures  essential  to 
his  own  defence.  Had  he  been  ambitious,  would  he  have  restored  to 
Prussia  her  territories?  would  he  have  thrice  restored  to  Austria  her 
heredttary  slates,  which  he  possessed  by  the  right  of  conquest  ?  Had  h^ 
been  ambitious  enough  to  keep  what  his  sword  had  won,  would  he  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  murderers  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  ?" 

In  the  same  spirit  of  anxiety  to  remove  all  imputation  from  die 
character  of  Napoleon,  M.  de  Bausset  denies  that  any  fraud  of 
force  was  used  in  inveigling  the  present  King  of  Spain  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  afterwards  procuring  his  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  He  maintains,  on  tho 
contrary,  that  Ferdinand  believed  Napoleon  to  be  a  tender  friend 
and  ally,  and  that  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  well 
is  hb  journey  to  Bayonne,  was  perfectly  voluntary  and  uncon-* 
strained.  There  is  the  more  merit  in  entertaining  these  opinions, 
•as  it  must  have  cost  M.  de  Bausset  some  difliculty  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  contents  of  certain  letters  of  Ferdinand,  which  he 
himself  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  of 
these  letters,  written  to  his  brother  Antonio,  which  was  inter- 
cepted  while  Ferdinand  was  at  Bayonne^  that  monarch  assails 
the  Imperial  family,  and  the  French  naticm,  in  somewhat  coarse, 
but  perfectly  intelligible  lauguage.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
passages  in  this  letter,  which  was  of  course  omitted  in  the  docu- 
ment inserted  in  the  Moniteur, 

^'  The  Empress  arrived  here  yesterday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock  ^ 
none,  except  a  few  little  children  cried  Vvot  Vimperaince ,  and  these 
cries  were  extremly  faint  j  she  passed  vrithout  stopping,  and  proceeded 
to  Marrac,  where  1  shall  Uiis  day  pay  her  a  visit." 

At  die  conclusion  of  the  letter  he  recommends  his  brother  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  cursed  French.  On  coming  to  these 
words  of  the  royal  epistle.  Napoleon  expressed  ^eat  indignation, 
and  asked  M.  de  Bausset  whether  he  was  quite  sure  diat  thia 
was  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  employed.  M.  de  Bausset 
pointed  out  the  word  malditos  in  the  original ;  it  is  indeed  so, 
said  the  Emperor ;  the  word  is  nearly  Italian ;  maledetto. 

The  task  of  translating  Spanish  documents  was  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  a  part  of  die  regular  duties  of  the  prefect  of  the 
palace ;  but  M.  de  Bausset  having  mentioned  to  Napoleon,  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  knew  somed^ing  of  the  Spanish  language, 
the  Emperor  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test»  during  the  journey 
to  Bayonne,  by  desiring  him  to  translate  some  intercepted  letters. 
M.  de  Bausset  executed  the  task  imposed  upon  him  with  such 
success  that  the  Emperor  afterwards  complimented  him  upon  his 
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skill  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  declaring  that  he 
should  in  future  haye  no  occasion  for  secretaries  to  translate 
Spanish  documents.  The  ex-prefect  confesses  indeed,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  two  indivi- 
duals who  had  greater  experience  in  the  Spanish  language  than 
himself;  but  we  cannot  the  less  admire  that  combination  of  ta- 
lent>  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  furnish  dinners  for  the  guests 
of  his  imperial  master,  and  translations  of  their  intercepted  cor- 
respondence. The  assistance  which  was  afforded  him  iq  both 
these  branches  of  service  detracts  nothing  from  the  merit  of  their 
combination.  Frederick  the  Great  set  his  own  poeshie  to  music, 
but  it  was  always  with  the  aid  of  his  principal  composer. 

On  the  first  visit  of  Ferdinand  to  Napoleon  at  Bajoone,  the 
Emperor  went  down  to  receive  him  as  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage ;  and  this  was  the  only  mark  of  attention  observed  by  our 
audior  in  the  nature  of  those  which  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  to  crowned  heads. 

''  My  new  functions,*'  says  M.  de  Bausset,  "  as  cabinet  translator,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  discharging  my  duties  as  prefect  of  the  palace.  I 
waited  with  impatieoce  for  the  hour  of  dinner,  being  curious  to  make 
my  observations  on  so  extraordinary  a  meeting.  I  admired  the  address 
with  which  the  Emperor  avoided  giving  Ferdinand  the  title,  either  of 
majesty  or  highness.  He  supplied  this  omission,  however,  by  a  studied 
courtesy  of  demeanour,  which  he  extended  even  to  the  prince's  suite.  In 
a  word,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  suavity,  that  all  the  guests  ap- 
peared highly  satisfied  with  their  reception.  There  was  but  Uttle  con- 
versation after  dinner,  and  the  emperor  did  not  on  this  occasion  accom- 
pany Ferdinand  further  than  the  door  of  his  apartment.  It  is  said,  that 
an  hour  after  his  return  the  prince  received  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  was  informed  that  he  would  have  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  until  the  arrival  of  King  Charles,  who  was  on  his- 
way  to  Bayonne,  when  the  differences  between  the  father  and  son  would 
be  finally  adjusted.*' 

We  have  an  account  of  another  royal  dinner  party  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  abdicated  a  short 
time  before  in  favour  of  Ferdinand.  On  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riages of  Ferdinand,  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  Napoleon  went 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  When  dinner  was  announced,  the  Emperor  presented  his  hand  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  1  immediately  led  the  way,  and  I  remarked  that 
Napoleon  walked  at  rather  a  quicker  pace  than  usual.  The  Emperor 
perceived  this  himself,  and  said  to  the  Queen,  '  Perhaps  your  Miyesty 
finds  that  I  walk  rather  fast.'  *  Indeed,  Sire,'  replied  the  Queen  smiling, 
'  it  is  a  way  you  generally  have'  Napoleon  relaxed  his  features,  and  observoi 
also  with  a  smile,  that  his  gallantry  for  the  ladies  always  made  him 
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consider  it  a  duty  to  oonfonn  to  their  tastes.  During  diongr,  some 
observations  were  made  on  the  difference  of  etiquette  in  the  two  courts. 
Charles  talked  a  great  deal  of  his  passion  for  hunting,  to  which  he  at- 
tril>ttted,  in  some  measure,  his  gout  and  rheumatism.  '  Every  day,'  said 
the  king,  *  whatever  the  weather  might  be,  winter  and  summer,  I  set  out 
immediatdy  after  breakfast,  and,  after  hearing  mass,  hunted  till  one 
o'clock.  1  then  dined,  and  immediately  after  dinner  set  out,  and  hunted 
till  sun-set.  Manuel  (the  Prince  of  the  Peace)  used  to  tell  me  in  the 
evening  whether  affairs  went  well  or  ill ;  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  the 
next  day  hunted  again  as  before,  unless  some  important  ceremony  com- 
pelled me  to  remain  at  home.*  " 

When  the  declining  health  of  this  personage  no  longer  per- 
mitted him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  be  betook  himself 
to  music.  He  played  a  little  on  the  violin,  but  he  seems  to  have 
insisted  on  the  privilege  of  a  royal  road  to  music ;  for,  in  executing 
morceaux  d^ensemble  with  M.  Boucher,  his  first  violin,  he  would 
often  begin  alone,  and  when  the  artist  remonstrated,  he  would 
reply,  that  he  was  not  made  to  waUfor  Asm. 

The  act  of  abdication,  by  which  Ferdinand  renounced  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  a  number  of  other  docu- 
ments confirming  that  renunciation,  are  faithfully  transcribed  in 
these  volumes  from  the  Motdteur.  As  to  the  treaty  by  which 
Charles  also  ceded  all  his  rights  to  Napoleon,  M.  de  Bausset 
thinks  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine,  that  the  cession  was  not 
perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  that  monarch,  inasmuch  'as  he 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  fatigue  incidental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  was  moreover  perfectly  indifferent 
about  hjs  wife  and  children.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  the  Fourth  vffis  naturally  eager  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
every  thing  which  most  men  are  apt  to  hold  in  extraordinary 
estimation. 

During  the  conferences  with  the  Austrian  commissioners  at 
Schoenbrunn,  at  which  our  author  believes  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  with  the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  to  have  been 
agreed  to  in  a  secret  article.  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  the  knife 
of  an  assassin.  A  review  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army 
took  place  daily  in  the  great  court  of  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn. 
Napoleon  regularly  quitted  his  apartments  at  nine  o'clock, 
and,  as  he  descended  a  stair-case  which  led  to  the  court,  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  petitions,  and  listening  to  any  communi- 
cations which  the  officers,  of  the  army  might  have  to  make  to  him. 

"  One  day,  being  anxious  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  review  of 
some  companies  of  French  prisoners,  which  had  been  marched  to  head 
quarters  in  pursuance  of  cartels  of  exchange,  and  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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eiieiiiy>  he  did  not  stop  as  usual,  in  descending  tbe  stair-case  ot  the 
palace.  A  pencniy  dnessed  in  a  plain  blue  great  coat,  with  a  mili- 
tary bat,  to  which  was  attached  a  metal  eagle  button,  but  no  cockade, 
and  bedding  a  paper  in  bis  band,  pressed  forward  as  soon  as  be  observed 
ibat  the  EmpercH'  did  not  stop,  in  order  to  fottow  bim,  and  present  his 

Sdtion.    Tbe  prince  of  Nenfch&tel,  who  followed  the  Emperor,  told 
s  indWidnal  tnat  he  i|ii^t  present  bis  petition  when  tbe  parade  was 
aver :  Napoleon,  thinking  only  of  his  prisoners,  did  not  observe  what 

{ateed  habind  bim.    Notwithstan^g  the  dbservatimi  of  the  priace  of 
leufchfttel,  this  man  continued  to  Miow,  aft nuing  that  tbe  natare  of 
his  petition  did  not  admit  of  delay,  and  that  he  would  speak  to  Niqpo- 
leoo*    OeDeral  Rapp,  the  aid-de-cawp  la  attendance,  observing  that  he 
continued  to  press  Kirward,  and  that  be  hpd  made  his  way  |ip  to  tjie 
general  officers  who  followed  the  emperor,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  desiring  him  sharply  to  retire.    In  doing  this  General  Rapp 
felt  the  handle  of  an  instrument  in  the  man's  coat*pocket  ^  be  grasped 
him  more  firmly,  and  made  a  sign  to  two  gendarmes,  who  were  always 
in  attendance  to  maintain  order.    The  man  was  arrested,  and  conducted 
immediately  to  the  guard-bouse,  which  was  situated  under  my  apart- 
ment.    I  was  myself  standing  at  one  of  my  windows,  which,  as  Hiey 
alEorded  a  good  view  of  tbe  parade,  were  often  occupied  by  the  ladies  o^ 
Vienna.    On  this  day  I  faacl  bad  the  honour  to  reoeiye  this  Countess  of 
BellqsBrde,  the  lady  of  the  field-mavahal,  and  Madame  tbe  Fsmoen  of 
Furstemberg ;  I  was  standmg  dose  to  tbem,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
tbe  different  personages  as  they  passed  in  the  court  below.    They  ob- 
served, as  well  as  myself,  the  arrest  which  had  just  taken  place,  and 
being  curious  to  know  the  cause,  begged  me  to  go  and  ascertain  the 
particulars.    I  addressed  myself  to  General  Rapp,  who  related  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  informed  me,  that  upon  searching  the  individual  at 
Ibe  guard-house,  a  large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  sharpened  on 
both  sides,  was  fraud  upon  his  person :  with  this  instrument  he  had, 
no  doubt,  designed  to  assassinate  tbe  emperor ;  in  fact,  be  did  not  dis* 
semble  that  such  was  his  intention.    I  returned  to  the  ladies  to  acquaint 
t^em  with  what  I  had  learnt ;  they  expressed  tbe  utmost  detestation  of 
tbe  wretch  who  had  harboured  so  criminal  a  design.    One  fact,  certain, 
positive,  and  incontestable,  is,  that  Napoleon  ol^rved  no  part  of  this 
transaction  during  the  review,  and  that  he  was  not  informed  of  it  until 
be  returned  to  bis  apartments.    He  ordered  the  fanatic  to  be  brought 
before  him.     The  man  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  of 
Erfurt,  and  that  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  actions  of  his 
Kfe  the  attempt  which  he  bad  just  made  to  deliver  Gennany  from  her 
greatest  enemy;  he  added,  that  he  had  lefl  his  native  place  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  carrying  his  design  into  execution.     '  Suppose  i  should 
pardon  you,'  said  Napdc^, '  should  you  not  feel  yourself  bcmnd  by  grsti- 
tude  to  renounce  the  idea  of  assassinating  me  ?'  '  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
pardon  me,'  replied  the  wretch, '  for  I  have  sworn  to  destroy  you.'  *  Surely, 
^is  roan  is  mad,'  said  Napoleon  to  Corvisart,  whom  he  had  sent  for  on 
this  occasion  5  '  feel  his  pulse.'    Corvisart  obeyed,  and  said  he  observed 
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BO  kbd  of  agitation ;  the  pbise  and  heart  weite  inmmiiL  This  nmn^ 
whose  name  I  hare  forgotten^  was  taken  to  one  of  the  pmond  al 
Vienna,  Where'  he  was  Irapt  for  some  time  under  solitary  confinement* 
pierented  from  taking  his  natural  sleep,  and  restricted  to  a  little  frixtt 
for  nourishment,  in  order  to  weaken  his  constitution,  and  extort  i^  eooh 
fatsion  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  He  persisted,  however,  in 
making  no  confession,,  and  in  hoasting  of  his  criminal  design.  He  waA 
tried  h^  a  military  commission,  and  shot. 

Otie  of  the  most  striking  pads^es  in  these  memoirs  is  the 
account  of  the  scene  which  took  place  when  Napoleon  first  com- 
municated to  Josephine  his  intention  of  repudiating  her;  a  scene 
of  which  our  author,  from  the  part  he  took  m  it»  has  been  enabled 
to  give  some  very  interesting  details. 

^  Three  days  after  omr  arrival  at  Fontambleau,  I  observed  some  indi- 
cations of  sadness  in  the  countenance  of  Josephine,  and  much  less 
freedom  in  the  dei)ortment  of  Napoleon  towards  her.  One  morning 
after  breakfast,  the  Empress  did  me  the  honour  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me,  near  one  of  the  windows  of  her  apartment.  After  some 
indifferent  questions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  spent  our  time  at 
Schoenbrunn,  the  Empress  said,  'Monsieur  de  Bausset,  I  rely  on  your 
attachment  to  my  interests,  and  I  trust  you  will  answer  with  candour 
the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  yon.*  I  assured  her  of  my  wiMingness 
to  give  her  every  information  in  my  power  >  and  that  I  could  the  more 
readily  do  so,  as  no  communication  had  been  made  to  me  which  I  had 
engaged  not  to  divulge.  *  Well  then,*  said  she,  '  tell  me,  if  you  know^ 
why  the  private  communication  between  my  apartment  and  the  em- 
peror's is  closed.'  '  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  madam :  all  I  know  is  that 
repairs  were  begun,  but  they  have  been  suspended  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor  having  returned  sooner  than  was  expected.  Perhaps,  also, 
it  was  supposed  that,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season,  it  was  not 
ISkely  that  he  would  come  to  reside  at  Fontambleau.  Your  majesty 
may  see,  from  the  state  of  some  of  the  furniture  in  his  apartments,  that 
things  are  in  an  unfinished  state.*  Such  was  my  answer,  and.  In  fact, 
1  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  returning  any  other.  I  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak  of  circumstances  which  had  fiJlen  under  my  own 
observation.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  words  which  this  excellent 
princess  addressed  to  me.  *  M.  de  Bausset,  believe  me,  there  is  some 
mystery  in  all  this.'  This  conversation  tended  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me  during  the  negociations  at  Schoenbrunn.  My 
suspicions  were  soon  confirmed. 

'^  The  kii^  of  Saxony  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  1 3th  of  November,  and 
iheir  majesties  quitted  Fontainbleau.  on  the  14th.  Napoleon  rode  on 
horseback,  and  proGueded  to  the  palace  de  TElysee,  which  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  king  of  Saxony.  I  obsored  the  embarrassment 
of  Nq)oleon  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  vagse  presentiment  of  some 
fmpendhig  calamity  entertained  by  Josephine. 

*^  1  was  in  waiting  at  the  Tuileries  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  on  that  and  the  two  following  days,  I  remarked  a  great  alteration 
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in  tbe  ooantehanceof  the  empress,  and  a  sUent  constraint  in  the  manner 
of  Napoleon.  If  be  broke  suence  during  dinner^  it  was  only  to  ask  me 
some  short  questions,  the  answers  to  which  it  was  evident  he  did  not 
listen  to.  At  this  time,  dinner  seldom  lasted  longer  than  ten  minutes. 
The  storm  burst  forth  on  Thursday,  the  30th. 

''  Their  majesties  sat  down  to  dinner.  Josephine  wore  a  large  white 
hat,  tied  under  the  chin,  which  concealed  a  part  of  her  face.  1  thought 
I  could  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  she' 
still  with  difficulty  abstained  from  shedding  tears.  She  appeared  the 
image  of  grief  and  despair.  The  most  profound  silence  was  observed 
during  dinner;  neither  of  them  partook  of  any  thing  that  was  set  before 
them,  except  to  preserve  appearances.  The  only  words  uttered  were 
addressed  to  me  by  Napoleon :  'How  is  the  weather  ?  '*  As  he  said  this, 
he  rose  from  the  table.  Josephine  followed  slowly.  Coffee  was  brought 
in,  and  Napoleon  took  his  cup,  presented  by  the  page  in  waiting,  making 
a  signal  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  retired  imme- 
diately, in  great  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind.  I  sat  down  iu  the 
dining-room,  near  the  door  of  the  emperor's  drawing-room,  watching 
mechanically  the  servants,  who  were  taking  away  what  had  been  served 
at  the  dinner  of  their  majesties,  when  suddenly  I  heard  violent  shrieks, 
uttered  by  Josephine,  in  the  emperor's  apartment.  One  of  the  grooms 
of  the  chamber  supposing  the  empress  to  be  ill  was  about  to  open  the 
door,  I  prevented  him,  observing  that  the  emperor  would  call  for  assist- 
ance, if  he  judged  it  necessary.  I  was  standing  near  the  door  when 
Napoleon  opened  it  himself,  and  perceiving  me,  said,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, '  Come  in,  Bausset,  and  shut  tbe  door.'  I  entered  tbe  apartment, 
and  perceived  the  empress  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  uttering  the  most 
piercmg  shrieks.  *  "So,  I  shall  never  survive  it,  said  tbe  unfortunate 
Josephine.  Napoleon  said  to  me,  '  Are  you  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
Josephine,  and  carry  her  by  tbe  private  staircase  to  her  apartment,  that 
proper  assistance  may  be  rendered  her  ?  *  I  obeyed,  and  raised  tbe 
princess,  whom  I  believed  to  be  labouring  under  a  nervous  attack.  With 
the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  I  raised  her  in  my  arms ;  he  himself  took 
up  one  of  tbe  candles  on  tbe  table,  and  lighted  me  to  the  private  stair- 
case. When  we  came  to  the  first  step  of  tbe  staircase,  I  observed  to 
Napoleon  that  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  my  going  down  without 
danger  of  falling.  He  immediately  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio, 
who  watched  day  and  night  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  lobby  of  the  staircase.  Napoleon  gave  him  the  candle, 
which  we  no  longer  wanted,  as  these  passages  were  h'gbted }  ordered  the 

*  One  of  our  contemporaries,  who  has  anticipated  ui  in  this  extract,  translates 
Napoleon's  qaestion,  (Quel  tenufait-Uf)  What  ii  U  o'clock  f  an  error  which  we  are  the 
more  disposed  to  notice,  as  it  may  have  the  effect  of  casting  an  additional  shade  of 
enormity  on  tbe  condact  of  Bonaparte,  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  sex,  to  whom  hu  treatneat 
of  Josephine  will  appear  safficiently  inexcusable,  without  this  aggraTating  feacore  in  it.> 
"  Aflk.  not  tbe  hoar,"  says  a  poet  of  indisputable  autbok'ity  in  all  points  where  the 
delicacy  doe  to  female  feelings  is  involved.  Tbe  state  of  tbe  weather  was  a  far  less 
offensive  subject  of  enquiry,  since  the  depressing  influence  of  bad  weather  might 
possibly  have  accounted,  in  some  degree,  for  his  abstraction  and  want  of  attention  to 
Josephine. 
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officer  to  go  forward,  aod  took  hold  blmaelf  of  the  two  leg^  of  Jose- 
pliine,  to  assist  me  in  carrying  her  down.  At  one  moment^  my  sword 
got  in  the  way,  and  we  had  all  nearly  fallen ;  but  luckily  we  arrived  at 
the  bottom  without  accident,  and  deposited  our  precious  burthen  on  a 
sofa  in  her  bedchamber.  The  emperor  went  immeaiately  to  the  bell,  and 
rang  for  the  empress's  women.  When  I  first  took  up  the  empress,  she 
ceased  to  utter  any  complaint.  1  thought  she  had  fainted  3  but  at  the 
time  my  sword  got  entangled,  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  staircase,  I 
was  obliged  to  press  her  more  closely,  in  order  to  prevent  a  faU,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  painful  scene.  My  arms  encompassed  the  waist  of  the 
empress  :  her  back  rested  against  my  breast,  and  her  head  reposed  upon 
my  right  shoulder.  When  she  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  prevent  our 
falling,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  You  press  me  too  hard.'  I  then  per- 
ceived that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  for  her  safety,  and  that  she 
had  only  been  deprived  of  sensation  for  the  moment.  During  the  whole 
of  this  scene,  my  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  Josephine,  whose 
situation  greatly  distressed  me.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
Napoleon ;  but  as  soon  as  the  female  attendants  of  the  empress  came 
to  her  assistance,  Napoleon  went  into  a  small  room  adjoining  the  bed- 
chamber, and  I  followed  him.  His  agitation  and  anxiety  were  excessive. 
He  acquainted  me  with  the  cause  of  all  that  had  just  taken  place,  and 
added  these  words :  '  The  interest  of  France  and  of  my  dynasty  obliges 
me  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  The  divorce  has  become  a  painful 
duty  for  me  5  I  am  the  more  distressed  at  this  scene,  as  Josephine  must 
have  known,  for  the  last  three  days,  from  Hortensia,  the  painful  neces- 
sity which  condemns  me  to  separate  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all  my 
soul ;  I  thought  she  had  more  fortitude,  and  I  was  not  prepared  for 
these  violent  ebullitions  of  grief.*  The  emperor's  emotion  compelled 
him  to  take  breath  for  some  time  between  every  sentence  be  uttered. 
His  words  fell  from  him  with  difficulty ;  his  voice  faultered ;  and  his 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  great  mental  distraction  to  have  communicated  so  many  particulars 
to  me,  who  was  so  far  removed  from  his  counsels  and  confidence.  The 
whole  of  this  scene  did  not  last  longer  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
Napoleon  sent  immediately  for  Corvisart,  the  Queen  Hortensia,  Camba- 
ceres,  and  Fouch6,  and  before  retiring  to  his  apartment,  went  himself  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  Josephine,  whom  he  found  more  calm  and 
resigned. 

"  The  momentary  weakness  which  overcame  Josephine,  on  hearing 
her  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  was  the  only  one  which  she  ex- 
hibited. She  made  it  her  glory  to  gain  a  conquest  over  herself,  and  to 
conform,  without  imparent  effort,  to  die  new  duties  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  discharge. 

The  reflections  of  M.  de  Bausset  on  the .  separation  of  Jo- 
sephine from  Napoleon  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  all  the 
observations  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  on  subjects  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  author's  department.  The  ex-prefect 
of  the  imperial  palace  is  always  an  ex-prefect;   he  sees  every. 
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dmg  witk  the  eje  of  a  c^4etwiA  superinteftdftvt  of  ditaers^  mk 
finds  reasofis  to  congratulate  Josepfiine  oir  her  divorce^  inasimich 
as  she  thereby  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  independence,  and 
was  enabled  to  dint  at  more  regular  hours. 

*'  Ib  her  pabce  at  Mahnaisan,  where  she  maintained  the  rank  aad 
syicBdoiir  of  a  dowager  empress^  I  think  she  was  happier,  and  less  de- 
pendant than  at  the  Toileries.  At  the  IsSter  palace  she  was  under  the 
necesfitj  of  conforming  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  Napoleon.  The 
4&ifier  was  regularly  served  at  six  o'clock.  It  haf^pened  one  day,  or  ra- 
ther one  mght, Napoleon  having  forgotten  thatdinner  had  been  annoiuiced, 
came  oat  of  his  room  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  observed  to  Josq>luBe, '  I 
think  it  is  rather  late.'  *  Past  eleven  o'clock/  said  she  smiling.  *  I  redUy 
thought  I  had  dined,*  said  Napoleon,  as  he  sat  down  to  table.  Tkk  m^ 
dffiui/  VMM  a  virtue  which  Josephine  had  to  exercise  on  more  than  ova 
occasion.  Ni^leon  was  peifeotly  light,  when  he  said  'I  gahi  nothing 
but  battles,  while  Josephine,  by  hw  goodness,  wins  the  hearts  «f  all 
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M.  de  Bausset,  naturally  attaching  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  operations  which  fell  within  his  peculiar  department,  seems  to 
have  been  of  opinion  that  breakfasts  and  dinners  comprehended 
all  that  was  most  essential  to  human  enjoyment,  and  that  no  cir- 
cumstances could  justify  a  want  of  regularity  at  those  meals. 
The  day  alluded  to  in  Uie  following  anecdote  was  that  of  the 
battle  oi  die  Moscowa. 

**  At  tw^e  o'clock  I  asked  Napoleon,  whether  he  would  breakfast ; 
the  battle  was  not  yet  gained,  and  he  signified  his  refusal  by  a  gesture. 
I  had  the  imprudence  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  wbidi 
ought  to  prevent  a  man  from  breakfiasting,  when  he  had  the  opportnnity ; 
upon  which  he  dismissed  me  in  a  way  sumciendy  unceremonious.  Some- 
what later  in  the  day  he  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  Cham* 
bertin  vnthout  water*  He  had  itken  a  glass  of  punch  at  ten  o*g1o(±  in 
the  monnttg,  as  he  was  sufisring  under  a  severe  cold.* 

Good  feeding  is  so  manifestly  a  part  of  the  worthy  prefect's 
practical  morality,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  frequently 
alluding  to  his  obesity,  and  his  gout.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
devout  observer  of  his  own  principles,  and  never  to  have  commit- 
ted the  sin  of  declining  a  good  meal,  when  the  creature^comfcHts 
claimed  his  attentions.  He  was  of  a  corpulency  which  e?ett  tke 
bardshipa  of  the  retreat  from  Russia  failed  to  fferfttee,aiid  ha  taila 
tts  that  on  his  first  infertriaw  with  Napoleon  after  his  relum  from 
Moscow,  the  Emperor  observed  with  a  bitter  snde,  that  he  watf 
probably  the  only  person  whom  that  calamitous  retreat  had  not 
made  thinner.  His  gout  was  a  sore  Undrance  to  him  during  the 
retreat  from  Russia,  but  it  was  cured,  as  he  assures  us,  by  the 
excessive  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed,  aided  by  anxiety  of  nmd, 
and  be  is  the  mpre  confirmed  in  these  therapestic  canclosio«i|  sw 
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he  experienced  the  same  beneficial  effects  from  the  saipe  causea 
during  the  Spanish  campaign.  We  shall  extract  both  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  prefect  obliges  us  with  an  account  of  the  man-* 
ner  in  which  his  gout  was  cured  by  the  joint  influence  of  cold  and 
terror. 

.  ''  Napdicon  hamg  determined  to  ford  the  £zla  at  some  distance  from 
a  bridge  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Eugllsh^  statioued  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and 
as  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  fires  were  lighted.  I  arrived  with 
ihe  others,  mounted  upon  a  fine  mule  which  I  had  taken  from  my 
'Caleche,  as  my  saddle  horses  were  all  lame.  I  perceived  with  pleasure 
ihe  bright  fires  at  which  1  expected  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  warming 
nyself ;  but  1  was  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  for  I  had  no  sooner 
alighted  from  my  mule  than  Napoleon  said,  'come,  Baussetj  pass  the 
fold,  and  prepare  my  -quarters  at  benavento.'  I  remounted  my  mule  as 
tquiddy  as  1  was  able,  and  placed  myself  in  the  rear  of  the  cav^ry  of 
ihe  guard,  which  passed  in  single  file,  so  narrow  was  the  passage.  When 
i,  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  my  mule  quitted  the  line, 
and  began  to  swim  to  the  left  of  it.  I  certainly  was  not  at  my  ease,  but 
I  had  the  prudence  not  to  check  it,  but  to  abandon  myself  to  my  fate^ 
or  rather  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal.  I  felt  the  water  already  above 
my  knees,  when  fortunately,  my  mule  regained  a  firm  footing,  and  con- 
ducted me  safely  to  ihe  other  side.  This  river  is  almost  as  broad  as  the 
Seine  below  the  Foat  Roval,  and  much  more  rapid.  Refreshed  by  the 
•water,  the  animal  galloped  to  fienavento  without  stopping,  and  I  learnt 
on  the  same  evening  the  whole  amount  of  the  danger  1  had  run.  The 
JBmperor,  when  he  saw  me  quit  the  file  which  was  crossing  the  ford, 
believed  I  should  perish.  I  was  so  benumbed  by  the  freezing  water 
which  had  penetrated  my  dotbes,  that  on  arriving  at  Benavento^  and 
4iuitting  my  saddle,  I  felt  my  legs  sink  under  me.  Some  servants,  who 
bad  passed  the  ford,  supported  me,  carried  me  to  a  good  fire,  and  ena* 
bled  me  by  their  attentions  to  execute  the  orders  I  had  received.  Bui 
what  was  most  extraordinary,  the  gout,  which  had  afflicted  me  for  some 
4Uonths,  ceased  all  at  once  to  torment  me.*' 

During  bis  retreat  from  Russia  his  arthritic  symptoms  wer6 
moi-e  violent,  and  his  sufferings  from  cold  and  apprehension,  to 
which  be  again  attributes  his  cure,  were  proportionally  severe. 

*'  Meanwhile  my  gouty  pains  increased,  and  I  was  completely  unable 
to  stand  upon  my  feet.  On  the  1 1th  and  12th  xA  November  the  paia 
became  excruciating,  and  1  began  to  be  (darraed  for  my  safety.  But  on 
the  13th,  owing  to  the  extreme  kindness  of  M.  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
(Caullncourt),  I  was  placed  on  an  open  carriage  (Britsckka),  drawn  by 
iwo  good  horses,  whicn  was  allotted  to  the  courier  who  carried  the  de- 
spatches. The  grand  marshal  had  had  the  goodness  to  cause  some  pro- 
Tisions  and  bottles  of  brandy  to  be  placed  on  this  brUsckka.  I  always 
carried  wkh  me  a  phosphorus  box,  and  some  ends  of  candle,  which  I 
Mmd  extremely  useful.    There  was  a  quantity  of  stmw  on  this  carriage 
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^\dk  cotitrttiuted  gratlly  to  nqr  oMufait.    We  wl  oot  aft  dx  o*dock  in 
tiM  evening,  the  weftther  being  intensely  cold  but  dry.    We  made  seve- 
lel  leagues  at  a  quick  pace,  and  met  on  the  foad  a  great  noBiber  ci 
straggling  soldiefs,  trains  of  artillery^  carriages  of  all  sorlSj  men  leading 
saddle  hones,  &c.  every  one  being  anxious  to  get  forward,  as  sooa^as  it 
was  known  that  the  head-quarters  at  Smolensk  were  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  nine  o'dock  hi  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  middle  of  » 
high  hill  covered  with  ice  $  our  horses  already  fetigued  reliised  to  ad« 
vance  in  spiteof  all  the  efforts  of  the  driver;  all  he  could  do  vras  to  prevent 
the  carriage  from  going  back,  by  supporting  the  wheels  with  great  |Meoes 
of  fee.    1  perceived  at  a  short  distance  «  Invouac  of  artilkry-men,  who 
had  also  been  obliged  to  stop,  and  who  were  warming  themselves  neu* 
a  good  fire  while  their  horses  rested.    I  despatched  mfy  oonrier  to  b^ 
them  to  assist  us,  promising  them  a  liberal  reward,  but  not  iMie  of  Aem 
would  stir  from  Uie  fire  for  any  sum  that  could  be  oiered.    During  thb 
liegociation,  the  cold  which  was  now  et  2S^  began  to  aftei  tne  severely, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  lighting  a  candle,  which  I  held,  covered 
over  with  my  hands,  near  my  ^ct,  to  protect  it  ^m  the  ftecEing  at* 
mosphere,  tiu  heaven  should  send  me  some  rdief.    My  feet  weie  weB 
wrapped  up  in  the  straw,  and  I  was  the  less  anxious  about  them,  as  I 
had  com{fletely  ceased  to  fieel  them.    Placed  upon  this  bed  of  misery,  t 
isaw  with  an  inexpressRde  feefing  of  envy  all  those  who,  eith^er  on  bone 
|yr  fbot,  succeeded  in  gt^tting  up  this  liatal  mountain.    Among  Ifae  feitn- 
iiate  peirsons  whom  I  maw  pass  I  reeogiiised  M.  Adnet,  whose  horse, 
more  spirited  than  both  mine,  ascended  wilhout  difikalty.    Upon  my 
calling  faitn,  he  came  up  to  me,  mnd  promised  to  return  to  my  ateistaaee 
as  soon  as  he  had  placed  his  vrife  on  the  summit.    I  never  eaw  him 
sgain  I  and  it  is  only  the  reccUection  of  the  disastrous  cifuumstaaces  at- 
tending the  retreat,  in  which  indeed  an  excuse  for  hts  conduct  may  be 
{bund,  that  restrains  me  from  taxing  him  with  selfishness  and  ingratlUide. 
My  driter  addressed  himself  in  vain  to  all  who  passed,  and  my  waick 
had  ahready  struck  twelve  o'clock,  when  providence  brought  to  my  aid  a 
doxen  grenadien  of  the  brave  guard,  who  had  been  sent  fot'Wafd  for 
the  service  of  the  Emperor's  hiead^uartere,  vdA  who,  having  seen  me 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  Napdeon,  had  no  difikruky  in  recognising 
me,  and  taking  an  interest  in  d^  condition.    The  wheels  of  the  carriage 
were  frozen  and  did  not  at  fint  revolve  ;  but  the  carriage  slid  along  like 
a  sledge.     By  the  assistance  of  these  brave  men  I  got  over  this  odious 
mountain;  I  offered  them  gold,  which  they  reftised,  but  I  thon^t  df 
the  bottles  of  brandy^  which  they  accepted  with  gratttode^    1  continned 
myjfWmf  without  farther  difficulty  Bshr  ^B  Korytnis^  where  the  firrt 
detachment  of  the  ^oaperor's  suite,  which  had  left  Smolensk  some  time 
before  mef,  was  quartered  i  but  no  post-hones  were  to  be  obtained ;  and 
t  Was  obliged  therefbre  to  proceed  to  head-quarten  with  the  same  horses. 
I  Was  und^  the  necessity  of  stopping,  but  I  was  afraid  of  getting  down» 
lest  my  gouty  pains  ^uld  return.    At  length  I  ventured  to  desc^  with 
great  precaution,  And  was  i^p-eeably  surprised  to  find  that  my  gout  had 
goile»  and  that  I  could  move  my  limbs  vrithont  the  least  iaooaveaieDoe. 
i  widked  bddly,  hawing  the  presence  of  mindt  howeyer,  »ot  to  ifipvoach 


tL'lugt  fife  wUdh  I  ^eictiMd  in  a  vooiii  iriuere  (he  •enmito  Miwging  I9 
tbeUtcbm  hade«tabluhttd  IbeiDBchrefi.  I  took  a  litde  exercise,  and  «xm 
restored  a  healthy  circulation.  I  sahmit  this  case  to  the  gentlemen  of. 
the  facolty.  Severe  cold  with  great  mental  anxiety,  the  natural  cdnse- 
qoenoe  of  the  dreomstanees  nnder  whidi  I  passed  this  long  Dighl,  re- 
stored to  me  ray  strength  and  health,  the  first  of  htesslngs.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  this  fact ;  1  merely  state  it  as  it  oecanred.** 

.  The  prefect  did  Qot  accompany  Napoleon  on  the  expeditipa  to 
Russia;  but  be  joined  him  at  head-quarters  on  the  day  preceding 
the  battle  of  ^e  Moscowa,  bein^  the  bearer  of  despatches  firom 
the  £mpre»  Maria  Louisa*  and  also  of  a  portrait  of  ber  sod, 
painted  by  Gerard*  His  account  of  the  manner  in  ivkich  Napo* 
feoB  feceived  this  portrait  coincides  ^th  diat  which  has  been 
pvtn  in  some  other  pubUcations*  Here  i¥as  no  want  of  amia* 
biUty  in  Ibe  character  of  Napoleon,  and  bis  paternal  feelings  yrere 
probably  excited  at  the  sieht  of  his  child's  portrait;  but  if  any 
diing  could  create  a  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  his  emotionsi 
it  would  be  the  empirical  jnaoner  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  them* 
He  seems  always  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  acting  a  part;  on 
tbis  occasion  be  played  the  fiitbec. 

**  i  uOxfjemct  the  despatches  with  which  the  Smpress  had  entrusted 
me«  and  begged  to  know  his  wishes  with  respect  to  his  son's  portrait. 
I  thoagfat  tbst  onthfi  emring  bdm  ^he  gieat  battle  vhidb  he  had  so 
lang  aidfotly  desiivd*  he  waald  defe  giving  directians  for  opening;  the 
QBse  which  contained  the  portrait.  I  was  mistaken ;  eager  to  eiyoy  a 
sight  so  dear-to  his  heart,  he  directed  me  to  have  it  brought  to  his  tent 
imnediately.  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  this  sight. gave  him ; 
regret  at  not  bang  able  to  clasp  his  son  to  his  bosom  was  ibe  only 
thought  which  interfered  with  the  pleasing  emotions  it  Inspired.  His 
eyes  expressed  the  tenderest  satisfisction.  He  himself  called  all  the  offi- 
cers of  hisboosebold,  and  all  the  generals  who  were  awaiting  his  eideia 
at  a  short  distaaoevthat  they  noigbt  participate  in  4ie  feettngs  with  which 
his  htartwasfilM.  '  Gantlemen/  said  he,  'if  my  son  weve  fifteecn  yaait 
old,  believe  me  he  should  be  here  in  person  in  the  midst  of  the  brav^ 
A  moment  afterwards,  ha  added, '  this  portrait  is  admirable.'    He  had  it 

t laced  outside  his  tent  <»  a  chair,  that  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  of 
b  gnard  might  see  it,  and  be  inspired  with  new  courage  at  4be  sight. 
The  p(»trait  remained  there  the  whole  day.** 

M.  4e  Batasset  did  not  vA  tbis  time  observe  that  ramarlcabld 
hhvration  in  flie  health  of  Nepolebn  on  ^hicfa  so  nnch  stress  ik 
kdd  by  Count  Semr  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  to  Rnssia. 
(Segnr  r^resents  Napoleon  as  labouring  under  severe  disease  on 
the  d^y  of  the  battle,  and  attributes,. in  a  great  degree,  the  calami'^ 
ties  ^hicb  afterwards  befel  the  Prencb  army  to  tbe  state  of  physical 
jmd  «iental  pn>8tnitipQ,  which  paralysed  the  £mperor*s  enerj^ios 
ioiiiihat4non»entou0  occasbn.    M.  jde  Bausset,  on  the  contrary, 
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i^presenti  Napoleoa  as  peifcctly  well  at  tUs  time,  both  in  bodj 
and  mind,  and  in  no  degree  affected  by  thefatigaea  he  had  under- 
gone during  his  rapid  march. 

"  la  the  morning  of  this  day,  (says  M.  de  Bausset,)  at  once  so  glorious 
and  fatal  to  the  French  army,  some  bullets  passed  o?er  the  head  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  group  in  which  we  were  assembled  behind  him.  He 
ordered  Greneral  Sorbier  to  adyance  with  some  batteries  of  the  artillery 
of  the  guard,  to  rid  us  of  this  annoyance.  An  hour  or  two  after 
the  bullets  re-appeared,  and  we  supposed  the  enemy  had  regained  the 
position  from  which  he  had  been  dislodged  by  our  artillery.  The  firing 
however  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  bullets  came  sbwly  rolling,  as  their 
ibrce  was  almost  expended,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  who  poshed  them 
<|nietly  away  with  his  foot,  as  people  remove  a  stone  that  lies  in  their 
way  -in  walking.  He  talked  with  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  just  had 
a  hone  killed  under  him  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  who,  still  suffenns  from 
the  shock  he  had  received  in  his  faU,  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  Napo- 
leon as  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sound  of  the  Russian  cannon  died 
away.  The  g^reat  redoubt  once  carried,  disorder  seized  the  enemy's 
tanks,  and  they  fought  only  to  make  good  their  retreat.  The  victory 
was  complete ;  our  trophies  immense ;  but  50,000  warriors  of  all  na- 
tions lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians  lost  more  than 
30,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.*' 

Oar  author  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  dOth  of  December,  nodung 
thinner,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  journey  from  Moscow;  and 
even  improved  in  health  by  the  discipline  he  had  undergone.  In 
the  following  May  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Mentz;  and 
after  the  batde  of  Lutzen — at  which  he  did  not  assist,  having 
been  left  behind  with  one  of  his  brother  officers  of  the  household 
— he  proceeded  to  the  emperor's  head  quarters  at  Dresden.  The 
death  of  Marshal  Bessi^res,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lut- 
sen,  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  essaying  his  skill  in  a  historical 
portrait  of  the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc.  This  is  perhapa  one  of 
the  prefect's  best  efforts. 

*'  The  Count  of  Tnrenne  and  myself  received  orders  to  repair  to  head 
quarters.  We  arrived  at  Dresden  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli  (Duroc)  3  we  talked  about  the 
successes  of  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  and  we  expressed  our  regret 
for  the  loss  of  Marshal  Bessi^res.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  words  of 
Duroc  on  this  occasion  $  'This  lasts  too  long ;  we  shall  all  be  carried  off.' 
A  few  days  after  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded  by  a  spent  ball,  as 
the  duke  of  Istria  had  been*  He  lived  some  hours,  having  had  the 
iconsolation  of  witnessing  the  profound  grief  of  the  emperor,  who  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  him  at  his  own  earnest  entreaty.  I  con- 
sider the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Friuli  as  one  of  the  greatest  which 
Napoleon  could  have  sustained.  He  was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  perished.    He  was  of  a  good  and  rather  elegant  figure,  and  of 
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a ekir foddy compkxion $  his phj^Biognovy  was .giate,  aastace^-  andof 
a  fbrbiddiiig  cotdoess  wbea  be  listened  to  a|iy  one  wbom  lie  disliked. 
Imt  00  other  occasions  it  was  mild  and  8|p«eaole.    He  wbi  in  genenu 
a  silent  observer,  for  his  chamcter  was  oi4d  and  serious.    He  bad  oatu* 
rally  a  fine  sense  of  propriew^  and  was  in  the  highest  d^ree  oftnded 
by  the  smallest  violation  of  decorum.    Discretion  and  &mness  were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character.    He  had  settled  the  details 
of  his  department  on  a  fixed  and  positive  basis  $  reserving  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation,  his  personal  qualities,  and  his  immense  credit,  he 
never  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  them  3  he  lived  for  no  other  object 
than  to  show  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Napdeon.    The 
lowest,  as  well  as  the  most  important  details  of  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  palace  were  faqiiliar  to  him ;  in  transacting  busi- 
ness he  was  always  clear  and  ready  3  a  rigid  observer  of  the  regnTadonB 
which  he  had  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt,  he  exacted  a  similar 
adherence  to  them  from  others,  and  never  made  any  allowances  for 
negligence  or  forgetfulness.    He  loved  the  arts,  reverenced  talent,  and 
though  he  might  have  fearlessly  relied  upon  his  own  sound  and  en- 
lightened taste,  was  influenced  only  in  his  judgment  by  the  relatioQ 
which  works  of  genius  bore  to  the  glory  of  the  emperor.    Access  to  his 
apartments,  which  was  generally  difficult,  was  never  so  to  distinguished 
men,  who  could  contribute  by  their  talent  to  add  splendor  to  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  3  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  tastes  and  character 
of  that  prince  3  no  one  exercised  over  him  a  more  marked  and  uniform 
influence.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor  was  himself  sensible  of 
this  influence,  and  never  endeavoured  to  withdraw  himself  from  it.    The 
sound  judgment  and  sagacity  of  the  Dake  of  Friuli  always  prevented 
him  from  opposing  the  first  impulses  of  Napoleon,  which  were  sometimes 
too  vehement  and  precipitate  3  a  few  hours  after  he  would  avert  any 
evil  consequences  liKcly  to  result  from  them.    His  object  was  always  to 
maiutain  the  fidelity  and  usefulness  of  Napoleon's  subjects  3  to  make  the 
emperor  beloved,  and  to  control  public  opinion  3  but  perhaps  he  dis- 
dained a  little  too  much,  in  his  own  case,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  men 
whom  he  obliged  only  as  it  were  at  cross  purposes,  and  frequently 
without  their  being  aware  of  the  obligation.    One  fact  is  certain,  that 
Napoleon  never  kept  any  thing  secret  from  him,  which  he  did  from  every 
one  else,  not  even  excepting  the  Prince  of  Neufchdtel.    Duroc  was 
Napoleon's  conscience}  toe  emperor  disclosed  to  him  his  causes  of  un- 
easiness, like  a  pleader  desirous  of  obtaining  the  suffrage  of  a  judge. 
The  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them  was  honourable  to  both. 
After  our  return  from  Moscow,  General  L        ,  governor  of  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  who,  during  that  memorable  campaign,  had  governed  the 
province  of  Koenigsberg,  and  whose  division  had  been  of  so  little  ser- 
vice on  the  approach  to  Vilna,  presented  himself  at  the  levee  of  the 
emperor,  who  conceived  that  he  had  the  strongest  grounds  for  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  misconduct.     His  indignation  was  such,  that  he  ordered 
him  to  send  in  to  the  grand  marshal,  on  the  very  day,  his  resignation  of 
the  offices  of  governor  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  never  to  appear 
before  him  again.    He  would  not  listen  to  any  explanation,  but  went 
out  with  the  grand  marshal  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace  Elysee^, 
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Wbere  %e  then  rrtldecl.  He  if«Iked  Hmmiili  ill  plftf  cf 'ila«i  ftiprtiom 
an  hour,  talMi^  #Hlb  gttal  Vehettcnce  ^  tie  gMd  iMMlMii  MIoMHsd^ 
nnd  listened  withotat  spedcing.  Nepoleoiti  at  laiC  svl  dcMVit  ift  »  Mtllfe  ar* 
bonr,  where  he  Imd  ordered  hi«btericfasl  to  he  served)  he  kepi  eMMMatly 
yepeaShlg,  during  the  whole  time  it  lasted,  his  <*dirs  for  the  dismissAl  of 
General  L  ■■  ■  front  his  place.  '  Do  you  hear  ne  ?'  said  he  to  the  dahe, 
'  this  very  day  !*  '  Yes^  sire/  were  the  only  words  utttrsd  by  the  grand 
marshal,  in  whose  eyes  I  read  the  hope  of  bringing  the  emperor  bK^k  to 
reason.  This  affair  was  arranged  in  the  evening.  NoC  a  word  more 
was  satd  of  the  dismissal  of  the  general ;  the  grand  nmivbal^  however^ 
advised  him  to  remain  hi  retirement  for  some  time,  as  there  were  too 
many  witnesses  of  the  scene  which  had  tidten  place  in  the  nioniiBg'.* 

At  Dresden,  M.  de  Bausset  and  the  Count  de  Narbonne  had 
tbe  ipans^ement  of  a  company  of  French  players,  which  had 
been  summoned  from  Paris  to  perform  in  a  theatre  attached  to 
a  palace  occupied  by  Napoleon,  At  this  time,  we  are  told,  a 
remarkable  change  Cook  place  in  the  taste  of  Napoie9B>  who  had 
hitherto  preferred  tragedy,  but  noiw  entertained  a  predilectioa  for 
comedy;  and  M.  de  Bausaet  flavours  as  with  what  be  cooaidera 
a  novel  solution  of  this  phenomenon. 

''  In  the  period  of  youth  and  the  passions,  the  most  finished  produc- 
tions of  our  tragic  poets  transport  Us  to  an  unknown  and  eonventioiral 
world,  in  which  every  thing,  even  to  the  language  and  the  dress  of 
the  actors,  addresses  itself  in  a  sphere  of  elevation  to  the  senses  and 
to  the  soul.  This  is  tbe  period  of  illusions  which  delight  and  subdne  ns. 
As  we  grow  older,  our  euthusiam  subsides ;  we  prefer  pictures  of  real 
life  to  those  of  an  ideal  world,  and  are  more  interested  oy  fbithfol  deli- 
neations of  character  and  manners'.  l7ndoubtedly  the  adminbfe^  talents 
of  Miles.  Mars,  Fleuri,  &c.  might  of  themselves  account  ibr  this 
change  in  the  taste  of  Napoleon,  but,  if  I  mayjadge  from  my  own 
observations,  the  reaSon  which  I  have  just  assigned  appears  the  most 
probable,  I  chose  the  time  of  the  emp^tn^s  breakftst  to  lay  befbnfr 
him  the  pieces  which  could  be  represented.  In  genend  he  cfesired  me 
to  read  the  names  of  them  aloud,  and  then  made  his  selection.  One 
day,  when  the  Intrigue  Bputokdre  happened  to  be  mentkmed,  be  asked 
me  whether  that  piece  was  not  written  by  Fabfe  d^gfantine.  Th6 
prioce  of  NeufchAtel,  who  was  breakfasting  with  bim,  answered  in  the 
atirmative,  and  began  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  fkXnte.  de  MoHm^ 
of  the  same  author. 

''Napoleon  then  tdok  occasion  to  criticise  severely  this  play  of 
M.  d'Eglantine,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  despicable  prodnction,  bodl 
in  point  of  invention  and  style.  Talma  and  Mile.  Mars  were  fteqnendy 
admitted,  at  this  time,  during  the  emperor's  breakfasts^  On  one  ooca- 
sion.  Mile.  Mars,  being  asked  at  What  age  she  made  her  dibcrt,  itpHed, 
'  Sire,  I  began  When  I  was  quite  little ;  I  slipped  in  without  being 
noticed.'  'Without  being  noticed !' said  the  emperor;  'you  mistake; 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  gradually  extorted  from  ns  our  admiration. 
Believe  me,  your  uncommon  tidents  have  always  received  my  applause, 
^  well  as  that  of  all  France.*  "* 
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The  wtnmm  in  which  ihe  prafed  brings  Ibe  leqult  of  his.iwch^ 
feMJonal  obseyvuliou.kito  pk^,  ioerd^  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
Iris  naster^s  virtues,  is  sufficiently  dextrous.  Thus  .we  hevA 
offdal  information  of  the  emperor's  extraordipaty  ckaaliness  in 
eating ;  a  quality^  which,  by  reason  of  its  infreijuency  among 
Prenchmen,  was,  perhaps,  worth  commemorating,  though  the 
prefect's  proof  of  the  all^ation,  namely,  that  the  emperor  did 
not  like  to  find  a  human  hair  in  his  pottage,  is  rather  unsatisfactory. 
To  show  how  one  virtue  may  illustrate  another,  however,  the  pre- 
lisct  ingenionsly  adduces  diis  preference  of  unsophisticated  potage^ 
as  an  argument  to  prove  his  hero's  extraordinary  9elf'*com9iaiia,  ^ 

^  As  every  circumstance  connected  witb  tbe  life  of  Napoleon  is  ime' 
resting,  I  will  here  mention  an  occurrence  wbieh  1  mvself  witnessed^ 
and  which  proves  the  command  he  had  over  himself.  He  had  a  greales 
repugnance,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  known,  to  every  thing  which  was 
not  perfectly  clean.  The  bare  idea  of  a  human  hair  in  a  dish  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  turn  his  stomach,  and  make  him  quit  the  table. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  corps  de  gaide 
and  artillery,  he  ordered  the  bread  and  soup,  as  they  were  given  eat  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  commissary,  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  took  i^  il 
spoon,  and  filled  it.  The  first  thing  which  he  perceived  was  a  long  bair^ 
he  took  it  out  courageously,  without  manifesting  tbe  least  disgust,  and 
swallowed  the  soup,  not  wishing  to  hurt  tbe  feefings  of  the  soldiers  by 
any  harsh  observations  on  this  act  of  negligence.*' 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  Napo- 
leon's magnanimity,  and  of  his  philosophical  indifference  to  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  The  ex-prefect  forgets,  as  in  duty  bounds  the  fate  of 
Palm,  the  suMuresaion  of  L'AUem^ne  and  the  treatment  of  its 
jsuthor,  the  subjugated  state  of  the  French  press,  and  the  hatred 
of  free  discussion,  as  indeed  of  all  free  institutions,  which  go- 
verned Napoleon's  policy,  and  gave  to  his  whole  civil  career  a 
character  of  absolute,  if  not  unmitigated  despotism. 

His  magnanimity,  as  lar  as  the  press  was  concerned,  was  in* 
deed  a  domestic  virtue ;  it  never  took  wing  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  imperial  palace ;  it  was  con6oed  to  the  circle  oi  embroi- 
dered courtiers  and  harmless  gossips,  whose  sentiments  ar^ 
faithfully  le-echoed  by  the  ex-prefect* 

"One  day  in  the  month  of  Janoaiy,  on  whidi  one  of  those  giaad 
enttrtainnients  was  to  be  given,  in  which  all  the  roagoi^nce  of  the 
court  was  displayed.  Napoleon,  seating  himself  at  table,  put  into  my 
hand  a  maauscript,  which  he  desired  me  to  read  abud  during  dinner, 
as  he  should  not  have  time  to  read  it  in  consequence  of  the  f%te  which 
was.  to  take  place  in  the  eveiung.  This  manuscript  was  a  translation  of 
the  Enelish  journals,  which  was  regularly  transmitted  to  him  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Bassano.  I  began  reading  with  much  confidence,  which  I  soon 
lost,  however,  on  coming  to  certain  harsh  and  abusive  expressiomr. 


tvlidi  were  used  iigaifMt  the  eaipeior.  I  was  waack  emlMmnedy  m  I 
observed,  at  intenmk^  the  qpnck,  pierang  eye,  and  siMPcaatic  tndle  of. 
Napoleoih  My  situation  was  the  more  painful,  as. I  was  reading  in  tlie 
pseaeDce  of  the  empress^  the  pages^  maUre$  d* hotel,  and  a  great  number 
of  servants  of  aH  descriptions.  '  Read  on,'  said  Napoleon,  as  he  ob- 
served me  stopping  under  pretence  of  taking  breath,  or  using  my  hand- 
kerchief, '  you  will  see  plenty  of  similar  expressions.'  I  wished  to  excuse 
myself,  assuring  him  that  I  should  think  it  a  breach  of  respect.  Me 
would  hear  no  excuse,  and  desired  me,  with  a  laugh,  to  continue. 

"  Keeping  my  eye  stretched  on  the  lines  I  had  to  read,  and  endeavour- 
hig  to  modify  the  abusive  terms  as  I  kept  in  advance  of  tbem,  I  came 
to  an  expression  for  which  I  sobttitiiled,  fluently  eooogfa,  the  woid 
tmperor.  Unluckily,  this  was  giving  him  a  title  which  .the  Englisk 
joumals:  never  cpnceded  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  let  him  see  th^ 
manuscript,  and  read  aloud  the  word  which  I  ha4  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing ;  he  then  returned  me  the  paper,  and  directed  me  to  proceed. 
Fortunately,  nothing  else  occurred  to  occasion  a  similar  embarrassment. 
The  same  evening,  I  went  up  to  the  Duke  of  Bassaho  in  the  drawing- 
room^  and  related  my  adventure.  '  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? '  said 
the  duke ;  '  the  emperor  orders  me  to  lay  before  him  a  strict  and  literal 
translation  of  the  English  joumals  -,  he  must  be  obeyed,  since  he  xdUI 
9ee  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes." 

We  can  afFord  no  more  space  for  the  anecdotefl  of  M.  de 
Bausset,  and  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand's  book,  which  we  nave  not  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  with  any  serious  intention  of  an^ysing 
its  contents.  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  has  for  many  yeara 
followed  the  trade  of  a  prophetess,  or  expounder  of  destinies,  at 
Paris.  At  one  period,  no  prophetess,  we  believe,  enjoyed  a 
larger  share  of  the  public  confidence  in  that  enlightened  metfo- 
polls.  Whether  the  lapse  of  time,  or  competition  in  the  trade, 
or  the  constitutional  fickleness  of  our  neighbours,  may  have  con- 
tributed in  any  degree  to  diminish  her  reputation  as  a  Sybil,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  determine;  but  if  the  sale  of  her  various  pob* 
lications,  for  she  has  of  late  years  united  the  art  of  book-making 
to  that  of  divination,  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  her  popularity 
in  the  chiromantic  line,  the  number  of  her  votaries  must  stiU  be 
considerable.  Besides  these  Memoirs  of  the  Empreas  Josephine 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand  is  the  author  of  Les  Oracles  SH^UinM, 
La  SibyUe  au  Tombeau  de  Louis  JLVl.,  and  divers  other  .pro* 
ductions,  of  a  nature  partly  historical,  and  partly  cabalisticai. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volumes  before  us  consists  of  memoirs 
of  Josephine,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  her  own  hand, 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  the  prophetess.  The  memoirs  are 
written  in  the  tawdry  taste  and  style  of  the  worst  of  novels ;  each 
chapter  generally  commences  with  an  out-pouring  of  sentiment ; 
we  meet  with  an  abundance  of  apostrophes  and  valedictory  ad» 


dresBes  to  '8uii|  moon,  and  stars/  and  with  intenmnable  di»» 
logues  between  Joseiphine  and  Napoleon.  The  cbaraclemt]^ 
feature  of  the  book  k  its  diagrams,  representing  the  palms  <rf  the 
left  hands  of  Napoleon  and  his  spouse^  with  the  astrological  ex- 
planation of  the. phenomena  they  are  said  to  exhibit.  There  ia 
also  much  profound  information  in  the  notes  to  these  memotrsj^ 
touching  the  little  black  man,  with  whom  a  celebrated  German 
minister  was  in  the  habit  of  having  frequent  conferences,  and  th^ 
Kttle  red  man,  who  obtained  audiences  of  the  Emperor  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  St.  CIcNid:  Both  Josephine  and  Bonaparte  are 
represented  as  devout  believers  in  tfie  chiromantic  infallibility  of 
Mademoiselle  Le  Normand.  The  following  flattering  picture  of 
Bonaparte  is,  according  to  this  infallible  sibyl,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  Josephine.  * 

"  Bonaparte  was  truly  superstitious.  I  have  seen  him  tfarow  himself 
into  a  dreadful  passion  when  one  of  hb  valets  happened  to  place  his 
shaviDg-box,  or  any  other  utensil,  on  the  right  side,  instead  of  on  the 
left.  He  had  contracted  in  Egypt  some  strange  habits,  which  were 
probably  connected  with  certain  secret  practices.  My  husband  wouM 
frequently  take  off  a  part  of  his  dress,  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder; 
exclaiming,  lands^  castles,  promnces,  kingdoms,  &c.  I  have  seen  him  sil 
on  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  take  off  his  own  stockings,  and  fling  them 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  same  way.  He  could  never  bear  to  see  threQ 
lighted  candles,  &c. 

Besides  the  autobiography  of  Josephine,  we  have  the  last  re-r 
collections  of  Napoleon  written  by  his  own  hand  at  St.  Helena> 
and  also  confided  to  the  prophetess  for  publication.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  these  demiers  souvertirs, 
that  the  prophetess,  however  conversant  with  moon  and  stars, 
has  also  an  eye  to  things  sublunary. 

''  I  confide  these  last  recollections  to  the  hands  of  ***^  intending 
them  to  be  added  to  the  Historical  and  Secret  Memoir^  of  Josephine, 
my  first  wife.  The  editor  (Mademoiselle  Le  Normand)  has.  well  fulfilled 
her  task  $  she  haa  done  herself  houour  in  my  eyes.  Her  litemry  glory 
needs  no  greater  consummation*'!!! 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  devotes  an  article  to  the 
current  printed  lies  of  the  day;  a  source  of  intelligence  which  it 
bas  found  inexhaustible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
average  amount  of  printed  fabrications  is  greater  in  France  tfian 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  the  next  part  of  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand's  Ah 
bum  (this  being  the  first)  is  to  consist  of  a  similar  publication 
touching  the  secret  history  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
dedicat^,  as  she  modestly  states,  by  permission^  to  H*  K.  H. 
Prince  Leopold.  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  say,  which  we 
do  from  authority,  that  no  such  permission  was  ever  granted. 
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Art.  yi. — Bestimmung  des  Brechnngs  and  Farbenzentreum^ 
Vermogens  venekiedener  Ghtsarten.  Van  Dr.  Joseph  Fraun* 
BOPEi^  Mitgl.  der  R.  Baier.  Aksd.  der WiM.  ia  Mundieti.  4to.* 

Theas  is  aodiiag  more  vemarkable  in  the  history  of  science 
(baa  the  slowness  with  which  Ihe  discoveries  of  one  country  pass 
into  another,  and  the  length  of  time  which  eUpses  before  thej 
form  an  integrant  part  of  systematic  science.  This  unwiliing 
interchange  of  their  intellectual  glories  is  not  owing  to  an^  of 
those  jealousies  which  characterise  die  mutual  relations  of  rival 
states.  In  this  country,  at  least,  it  springs  from  the  inertia  of 
established  systems,  which  seem  to  resist  every  change  which 
new  discoveries  demand ;  and  from  the  lethargy  of  our  public 
instructors^  who  prefer  the  twilight  of  their  own  climate  to  die 
radiance  which  bursts  upon  them  from  anotiber. 

These  remarks  have  a  particular  application  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  which  have  for  several 
^eara  been  well  known  in  Giermany .  In  England*  and  we  believe 
m  France,  many  of  his  experiments  have  qever  been  repeated; 
and  what  b  still  more  strange,  the  great  results  to  which  diej 
have  led,  have  neither  been  expounded  in  our  universities,  nor 
explained  in  our  courses  of  popular  instruction. 

Had  these  discoveries  been  solely  of  an  abstract  character,  and 
calculated  only  to  rouse  the  attention  of  men  of  profound  and 
original  acquirements,  the  slowness  of  their  transfusion  into  the 
mass  of  our  literature  would  not  have  been  an  object  of  surprise; 
but  they  are  associated  with  the  dearest  achievements  of  British 
science,  and  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  British  arts.  They  relate  to  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
n  subject  over  which  Newton  first  threw  the  mantle  of  his 
genius,  and  which  Dollond,  by  a  discovery  of  primary  import- 
ance, made  the  foundation  of  one  of  our  most  successful  manu- 
factures, equally  honourable  to  the  genius  and  the  enterprise  of 
England. 

The  treatise  of  Fraunhofer,  of  which  we  propose  to  ^ve  an 
account,  was  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1814  and  1815.  He  had  been  appointed  optician  to  the  cele- 
brated optical  establishment  of  Benedictbaiem,  belonging  to 
M  M.  Utzschneider  and  Reicbenbach,  and  his  first  task  of  im- 
portance was  to  construct  achromatic  lenses  for  the  instruments 
destined  for  the  observatory  at  Buda.    The  best  artists  of  Eng- 
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land  had  hfdierto  oooiUwed  their  Udeals  in  supplying  the 
observatories  of  Europe  widt  advottitftic  telescopes  $  and  as  no 
qualified  workmen  coiatd  be. obtained  in  Germany^  FVaunhofer 
was  thrown  upon  hb  own  resources*  He  knbw  little  of  die  art 
of  making  ffint  glass.  He  had  to  invent  new'  machinery  for 
grinding  and  polishing  his  lenses ;  and  previous  to  the  removal  of 
diese  difficulties  he  had  to  discover  new  methods  of  measuring 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of  the  different  kinds  of  glass 
which  came  from  his  furnaces,  or  which  entered  into  the  compo^ 
sitiou  of  his  telescopes.  In  thid  way  Fraunhofer  was  led,  mm 
commencial  motives/ to  undertake  the  investigation,  Ae  results  of 
which  are  contained  in  his  present  treatise. 

The  determination  of  the  refractive  and  dispersive  power  of 
bodies  is  not  in  itself  a  problem  of  any  difficulty.  It  requires 
chiefly  the  nice  mensuration  of  angles,  which  might  have  been 
taken  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  angles  in  the  celestial  sphere^ 
if  the  arches  to  be  determined  were  limited  by  pomts  as  definite 
as  the  centres  of  the  stars,  or  the  limbs  of  the  planets.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  spectrum^  or  elongated  image  of  the  sun 
formed  by  a  prism,  presented  indefinite  points,  and  no  precise 
limits.  From  the  most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  wnich  is 
generally  near  the  middle  of  the  yellow  space,  the  light  shades 
off  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  extremity  of  the  red  and  the 
violet  spaces,  but  it  never  has  a  definite  termination,  so  that  the 
apparent  length  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
light  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  it  would  therefore  be  in  vain 
to  assume  any  of  its  extremities  as  fixed  points. 

In  the  determination  of  refractive  powers,  therefore,  that  of 
ttie  most  himinons  ray  was  most  frequently  used,  and  the  disper- 
sive ])owers  obtained  by  diflbrent  obsfarven  varied  with  the 
intensity  of  the  light  in  which  their  experiments  were  made. 

After  making  many  experiments  by  the  method  commonly 
used,  Fraunhofer  contrived  a  method  of  obtaining  homogeneous 
liffht  at  each  of  the  six  colours,  viz.  red,,  orange,  yellow^  grem, 
bUie,  and  vioiei;  and  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  he  determined, 
with  great  accuracy,  the  index  of  refraction  of  each  coloured  raj 
for  the  following  substances. 

Flint  glass  Vitriolic  ether 

Crown  glass  Sulphuric  ether 

Water  Oil  of  torpentine 

Solphoric  acid  Solation  of  potash  in  water 

alcohol  One  part  sugar  of  lead,  three  parts  water. 

The  measures  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  each  coloured  ray> 
for  the  finst  three  substances  of  this  table,  are  as  foUoiw. 
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IttBtGlav.  Crown  OlMt.  Witer. 

R^     .  •  1.63074  1.52736  1^209 

Orange  .  1.63505  1.52959  1.33359 

Yellow  .  1.63933  1.53173  1.33501 

Green.  .  1.64349  1.53380  1.33635 

Blue    .  .  1.64775  1.53586  1.33763 

Violet.  .  1.65203  1.53783  1.33888 

At  the  commeDcement  of  these  observations,  Fraunhofer  ob- 
served a  fact  of  singular  importance.  In  the  spectra  from  the 
flames  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle,  he  noticed  between  the  red  and 
yellmo  spaces  a  clear  and  well-marked  line,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  in  all.  In  the  green  he  observed  also  a  similar 
line,  but  it  was  fainter  and  less  distinct,  and  was  not  so  easilj 
found.  Although  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the  discoveiy  of 
these  lines  by  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Wollaston,  yet 
he  had  the  sole  merit  of  applying  it  to  most  important  practical 
purposes,  and  of  extending  it  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Hitherto  our  author  had  used  the  light  of  a  lamp,  but  widi  the 
view  of  obtaining  more  precise  results,  he  now  formed  his  spec- 
trum from  the  solar  rays,  admitted  through  a  narrow  vertical 
aperture  into  a  darkened  chamber.  The  prism  which  he  used 
had  its  refracting  angle  of  60^,  and  it  was  placed  before  the 
object  glass  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  light  entered  and  quitted 
it  at  equal  angles.  In  looking  for  the  bright  line  in  the  orange 
3pace,  he  was  astonished  at  observing  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
^different  thicknesses  crossing  the  spectrum  in  different  parts. 
These  lines  were  in  general  darker  than  the  coloured  spaces  in 
which  they  occurred,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  black. 

''When  the  pritm  was  tomed  round  so  as  to  increase  the  angle  of 
incideDce,  the  lines  disappeared,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced  when 
that  ang^e  was  diminished.  If  the  telescope  is  shortened  Gonsiderably, 
the  lines  will  re-appear  at  a  greater  angle  of  incideDce ;  and  if  the  eye- 
glass is  pulled  much  farther  out  than  it  was  at  first,  the  lines  will  be 
perceived  at  a  smaller  angle  of  incidence.  When  the  eye-glass  had  the 
position  proper  for  seeing  the  lines  in  the  red  space,  it  required  to  be 
pushed  in  to  see  those  in  the  violet  space.  If  the  aperture  by  which  tbe 
rays  entered  was  enlarged,  the  finest  lines  were  not  easily  seen,  and  they 
wholly  disappeared  when  the  i4>erture  was  about  40".  When  the  aper- 
ture exceeded  a  minute,  the  largest  lines  could  scarcely  be  perceived. 
The  distances  and  relative  proportions  of  these  lines  suffered  no  change, 
either  by  varying  the  aperture  in  the  shutter,  or  tbe  distance  of  tbe  the> 
cxiolite.  The  refracting  medium  from  which  the  prism  is  made,  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  refracting  angle,  did  not  prevent  tbe  lines  from  being 
seen.  They  only  became  stronger  or  weaker,  and  were  therefore  more 
or  less  easily  distinguished,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spectrum. 
The  proportion  even  of  these  lines  to  one  another  appeared  to  be  the 
same  for  idl  refractbg  substances}  so  that  one  line  is  found  only  in  tbe 
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blue,  and  anodtetonlyiii  tbered;  and  heoee  it  is  easy  to  reoogniae  tboii 
which  we  are  obaeirinff.  The  spectrum  formed  by  the  orinary  and 
extraordinary  images  of  calcareous  spar  exhibit  the  same  lines.  The 
strongest  lines  do  not  bound  the  different  colours  of  the  spectrum;  for 
the  same  colour  is  almost  constantly  found  on  both  sides  of  a  line^  and 
the  transition  from  one  coloiu:  to  another  is  scarcely  sensible.'^ 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  and  poaition  of  Ae 
lines  thus  generally  described,  M.  Fraunhofer  has  inserted  tb^ 
greater  number  of  them  in  a  very  enlarged  representation  of  the 
solar  spectrum;  but  as  we  cannot  avail  Ourselves  of  such  an 
auxiliary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  general 
notions  on  the  subject. 

Near  the  very  extremity  of  the  red  space  in  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  well-defined  line; — farther  on  in  die  red  space  is  a  mass  of 
seven  or  eight  lines,  so  close  together  as  to  have  the  appearance* 
bf  a  band  darker  than  the  adjacent  parts.  About  the  middle  of 
the  red  space  there  is  a  very  distinct  line  of  considerable  thickness;^ 
it  is  ouite  black,  and  accompanied  Mridi  one  much  fainter.  Other 
nine  iifaes  occur  in  advancing  towards  the  boundary  of  the  red 
space,  near  which  there  is  one  pretty  distinct.  In  the  orange 
space  there  are  about  thirty  lines,  which,  though  well  defined»r 
yet  they  cannot  be  perceivea  but  with  a  high  magnifying  power, 
and  with  prisms  of  great  dispersion.  Between  the  orange  and 
the  yellow  are  seen  the  two  strong  lines  observed  by  Dr.  WoUas- 
ton,  and  which  Fraunhofer  has  found  also  in  the  spectra  from 
artificial  flames.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  are 
separated  by  a  bright  one.  In  the  yellow  and  part  of  the  green 
space,  there  are  eighty-four  lines  of  different  sizes,  the  last  of 
mem  being  a  group  of  several  lines,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
the  strongest.  From  this  last  group  to  anodier  group  of  three 
strong  lines  in  the  green  there  are  twenty-four,  more  or  less  fine. 
In  the  group  of  three  lines,  two  of  them  are  separated  by  a  fine 
and  clear  line,  and  are  among  the  strongest  in  the  spectrum. 
From  this  group  to  a  very  strong  one  in  the  blue,  there  stre^fifiy" 
ttoo  lines.  Between  this  strong  one  and  an  accumulation  of  lines 
in  the  violet  space  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  lines  of 
different  sizes:  at  die  place  of  accumulation  there  are  several 
remarkable  for  their  size;  and  from  this  place  to  the  middle  of 
the  violet  space  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  different 
lines.  About  the  middle  of  the  violet  space  there  are  two  bands 
of  a  very  singular  nature.  They  are  both  almost  equal,  and  con- 
sist of  several  lines,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  one  very 
strong  and  dark.  From  the  commencement  of  the  red  space  to 
the  middle  of  the  violet,  there  are  therefore  no  fewer  than  ii^ 
hundred  and  ninety  lines.  .  Between  the  ipiddle  of  this  apace  a^ 
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nwnlieri  but  M.  Frawriiofer  hai  not  ooanted  then.    The  rehitive 

dbtanees  of  ttH  the  stronger  Kiies  he  measured  vtth  the  greatest 

accuracy  by  the  theodoKte ;  and  in  his  drawing  of  the  spectrum 

he  inserted  &e  fainter  ones  by  estimation. 

As  the  lines  now  enumerated  are  rendered  visible   by  any 

fefracting  mmu  «f  uniform  density^  M.  Fraunhofer  employed 

them  for  the  purpose  of  determimng  the  index  of  refraction  of 

any  substance  for  each  cokMired  ray.     For  this  purpose   he 

aeJected  the  largest  lines,  and  he  obtained  the  following  indices 

of  refraction  oormsponding  to  them  in  flint  glass*  crown  glass, 

water,  solution  of  potash,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

fttaiaiMu*  Git«»aiMt.      WMv.     s«i.«rraiMh»  a«»rTwpc 
%»  Line  nemr  the  tniddle 

of  the  ted  space  .  .  I.<n7r49  1.5f585«  1.3909S5  l.S996f9  1.470S96 
a.  T^*  bttwica  the  nd 

«ii4  eiwiae  apaDa  •  .  X^fMax  iMmB  l«S3t71f  1U4006dS  14471580 
S.  Une  betwreen  the  m^ 

ange  and  j^ellow     .    .    1.655056     1 5f958r     1.535577     1.40S805     1.47445« 

4.  The  middle  line  of  the 

a^Mpktthfl^pmaapaoa    l,64i0i«  tMS30(a     I.AS6951     t4Q56dS     LfrSSSS 

5.  Stroiig  line  in  the  blue 

apace   ....'.  1.648f60  1.556051  1.557818  1.40808t  1.48iri6 

6.  The  ftroDgetC  In  the 
Mouieiiletifiii  of  linca 

in  the  violet  space  .    .    1.660S85     1*541657     1^1293     1.41S579     1.489198 
f.  Band  in  the  middle  of 
ite  «iekt«pwe  •    .    .    l^lOet     1.846866     lJMttir7     l.«l«a6a    1.485874 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  M.  Fraunhofer  was  led  to 
observe  the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  produced  by 
different  intensities  of  light.  Wben  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 
by  a  beliostate  was  of  great  intensity,  be  found  the  spectrum  to 
be  lengthened  almost  one  half.  In  order  to  observe  this,  how- 
ever,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  die  rays  which  fonned  the  middle 
parts  of  the  spectrum*  otherwise  the  rays  which  came  from  the 
extremities  of  the  spectrum  could  not  be  seen. 

Fraunhofer  next  proceeds  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  which 
is  to  a  certain  extent  entirely  new.  It  was  well  known  diat  the 
yellow  rays  were  the  most  luminous  in  the  spectrum,  and  that  .the 
ught  shaded  off  to  the  opposite  terminations  of  the  red  and  vicdet 
Sir  William  Herschel  bad  given  a  curve^  exhibitii^  an  ap- 
proximative estimate  of  this  gradation;  but  no  experiment  had 
been  instituted  to  determine  tne  actual  relative  intensities  of  the 
different-coloured  spaces.  Such  a  determination  was  not  nierely 
intended  to  settle  a  question  of  phllosqiihical  interest.  It  had 
the  additional  ola^ct  in  view  of  discovering  the  ratio  of  disper- 

*  Ihe  flint  aiid  crown  glass  is  the  same  as  that  whose  indices  of  refraction  (or  the 
dWdeiiny  'Onoufnl  nyt  are  gften  te  a^ftumet  tlfblf  ■ 
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sion  m  Ifae  two  iMses  of  the  aohromatic  telescope^  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  cdstinctlieBs. 

"  If  in  achromatic  olject  ghsses/*  safs  IVannhofer^  "  the  aherratioD 
produced  by  Uie  unequal  refnngibiMty  oif  the  diifeimtly>coloored  rays 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  then  since  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  of  iint 
and  crown  glass  ought  to  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  dispersions  of  the 
two  kinds  of  glass ;  and^  on  the  odier  hand,  since  Am  ratio  of  Aspersion 
for  the  diffinent  colours  is  not  the  same,  it  is  evident  fhtX  some  abttra^ 
tion  must  stiU  lemain.  Hence  we  must  determine  this  ratio,  ni  o^der 
that  the  aberration  may  be  a  minimum  for  the  distinct  Yision  oif  objeotaL 
This  cannot  take  place  if  the  difiemoce  between  the  focal  lengths  for 
the  rays  of  different  refrangibility  in  the  same  object  ^ass  is  a  mini- 
mum;  for  the  different  colours  ha^  not  the  same  intensity.  The 
abtfration  of  Ae  yellow  rays,  for  instance,  which  have  the  greatest 
brightness,  will  produce  in  the  ratio  of  their  intensity  a  worse  effect  than 
the  violet  ones,  if  ihe  aberration  of  1^  latter  is  eipially  gnat*  Henea 
we  must  know  the  intensity  of  eai^  ooloavin  the  spectnin>  or^hs  ni£# 
m  whidi  the  impressioii  of  any  oolour  is  atnmger  or  weaker  than  that  of 
another  coionr.* 

^  Altfiough  our  author  at  £rM  found  it  difficult  to  compa^  Hie 
Ught  of  two  different  colours;  yet  a  little  practice  made  it  easy, 
and  from  four  sets  of  experiments  he  obtained  die  following 
mean  results,  which  show  the  intensity  of  die  li^ht  at  the  seven 
different  lines  whose  indices  of  refraction  are  given  in  the  last 
table,  die  intensity  of  die  highest  part  which  lies  between  No.  3 
and  4,  about  One  third  or  one  fouith  of  the  distance  between  the 
lines  No.  3  and  4,  fi-om  No.  3. 

Lines  of  the  spectnun.  Relative  intensities  of  ligbt  at  these  lines 

1.  Line  near  middle  of  red  Space 0.032 

2.  Line  between  red  and  orange  space 0.O94 

3.  Line  between  onmge  and  yelluw    ..>....    0.^40 
Centse  of  ydlow IjOOO 

4.  Middle  tine  of  the  gronp  in  the  green  space  •     .    ..    •    0.480 
6.  Strong  line  in  Om  blue  anaoe •    .    0.170 

6.  Strongest  in  the  aecomuUtion  of  lines  in  violet  qpace  •    0.031 

7.  Band  in  the  middle  of  the  violet  space 0.0056 

If  we  now  suppose  these  intensities  to  be  the  ordinates  of  t 
curve,  whose  abscissae  are  the  distances  corresponding  to  the 
differences  of  the  indices  of  refraction  in  die -former  table;  and  if 
We  suppose  the  area  of  the  curvilineal  space  corresponding  t6 
that  between  No.  3  and  4  to  be  1,  which  wiH  represent  the  quan- 
tity of  light  in  that  coloured  space,  then  die  odier  mreas,  or  die 
quantities  of  light  in  die  other  spaces,  will  be*-- 

QosDtltlefe  of  light. 
Area  between  lines  No.  1  and  2     .    .    Oj02I    b 

Na  g  -~-  3     .    •    0599    e 
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QttoCHiei  of  tight. 
Area  between  fines  No.  3  and  4     .    .    1.000    d 

No.  4 5     .    .    0^28    e 

^No.6 -6     .    .    0.185    f 


-No.  7 8     .    .    0.035    g 


If  we  now  suppose  that  any  uncorrected  aberration  in  different 
rays  is  injurious  to  distinct  vision,  in  proportion  to  the  intensi^ 
of  the  light  of  the  colour,  then  the  distinctness  of  the  achromatic 
object-glass  will  be  a  maximum,  if  the  ratio  of  dispersion  of  the 
two  glasses  of  which  it  is  composed  is  equal  to 

Bb+Cc+Dd-h  £e+Ff +Gg, 

Where  b,  c,  d,  &c.  express  the  quantities  of  light  in  the  last  table, 
and  B,  C,  D,  8u:.  the  ratios  of  the  dispersive  powers  of  the 
differently  coloured  rays  for  any  two  media,  such  as  flint  and 
efowa  glass«  B  representing  the  ratio  for  the  lines  No.  1  and  2, 
€  that  of  the  lines  No.  £  and  S^  and  to  on. 

For  'a  particalar  kind  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  this  ratio  be-> 
comes  that  of  1  to  2.012,  whereas  with  actual  object-glasses  of 
these  two  kinds  of  glass,  in  which  the  spherical  aberration  was 
completely  corrected,  M.  Fraunhofer  found  by  experiment  that 
the  ratio  must  be  made  that  of  1  to  1 .98*  in  order  to  obtain  a 
maximum  distinctness. 

In  order  to  complete  the  determinations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  M.  Fraunhofer 

froceeds  to  consider  the  optical  condition  of  the  eye  itself. 
>r.  Maskelyne,  Dr.  Blair,  and  others,  had  long  ago  demonstrated 
that  the  eye  is  not  achromatic ;  and  Dr.  Brewster  had  found  that 
the  dispersion  of  his  own  eye  at  the  margin,  where  the  pupil  was 
about  the  seventh  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  corrected  by  a 
prism  of  flint  glass,  with  a  refracting  angle  of  10^,  and  a  disper- 
sive power  of  0.0478.  .  From  .  several  nice  experiments^  M. 
Fraunhofer  concluded  that  if  red  rays  fall  parallel  upon  the  ^e, 
the  blue  rays,  in  order  that  they  may  be  converged  to  the  same 
point  on  the  retina,  must  diverge  from  a  point  2S.7  inches  distant. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  observing  in  red  and  violet  light  fine 
micrometer  wires  with  an  eyeglass  of  crown  glass,  having  a  focal 
length  of  0.88  Paris  inches.  With  a  lens  of  a  different  kind  of 
crown  glass,  1.33  Paris  inches  in  focal  length,  he  found  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  of  divergence  for  blue  light  to  be  21.3  inches. 
With  a  lens  of  flint  glass,  having  a  focal  length  of  0.867  inches, 
the  same  distance  was  19-5  inches;  and  with  another  lens  of  flint 

flass,  whose  focal  length  was  1.338,  the  distance  was  17*9  inches, 
n  these  computations  he  took  into  account  the  influence  of  the 
inequal  refrangibility  of  the  two  kinds  of  rays  in  [the  lens  with 
which  the  wires  w<Bre  viewed.  If  the  aberration  in  the  eyejia 
required  with  still  more  precision,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  of 
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rajSf  wfaicfa  passes  from  the  eye*glass  to  the  eye,  muet  be  taken 
into  account.  No  optician  can  be  considered  a  master  of  his  art 
who  does  not  determine  the  aberration  of  the  eye,  and  make  it 
disappear  in  the  object-glass. 

The  consideration  of  the  aberration  of  sphericity  does  not 
form  any  part  of  M.  Fraunhofer's  inquiry,  but  he  has  justly 
observed  that  in  order  to  make  this  aberration  disappear  entirely, 
the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  lenses  of  flint  and  crown  glass 
must  he  taken  for  the  same  coloured  ray. 

Although  the  object  of  our  author  was  limited  to  those  practical 
results  which  were  fiecessary  for  the  construction  of  a  perfect 
achromatic  telescope,  yet  he  has  favoured  us,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  treatise,  with  aome  iotefesting  results  respecting  the  light 
of  die  planets,  and  tfae  fixed  stan.  These  results  are,  indeed^ 
few  in  number,  but  as  he  has  resumed  the  subject  in  another 
treatise,  which  kas  not  yet  been  translated  into  our  language; 
Mid  as  the  results  which  be  has  theie  given  were  obtained  by  iiew 
Mtaumefttf  of  singular  accuracy,  we  are  sure  that  our  readers 
wtli  be  gratified  with  sone  account  of  them* 

In  examiniBg  a  spectrum  formed  from  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Fraanhofer  observed  in  the  lighter  odours  the  same  fixed  lines 
which  exist  in  solar  light,  and  occupying  the  same  place. 

In  the  spectrum  formed  from  the  l^bt  of  Venus,  he  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  lines  No.  3,  4,  and  5 ;  and  two  of  the  lines  in  the 
gitoup  of  three  liues  in  the  green  space.  The  weakness  of  the 
Ught,  however,  was  soioh  tluit  he  could  not  observe  that  the 
strongeat  of  these  two  lines  was  double  as  in  sdar  light;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  could  not  observe  the  lines  in  the  fainter 
oolouia. 

In  the  light  of  tbe  planet  Mars  he  observed  the  very  same 
lines  as  in  that  of  Venus. 

For  the  purpose  of  observii^  the  lines  in  the  ligiit  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  atmosphere  #eq tares  to  be  in  a  very  favourable  state. 

In  the  spectrum  of  Sirsus  no  fixed  lines  were  perceived  in  the 
orange  and  the  yellow  spaces ;  but  in  the  green  he  discovered  a 
very  atrong  Itoe,  and  in  the  blue  other  two  very  strong  ones ;  but 
none  of'  then  lines  appear  40  resemble  any  of  the  lines  in  planetary 
ligkt. 

The  star  Castor  gives  a  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  Sirlus ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  wellness  of  the  light,  the  line  in  the 
green  has  so  great  an  intennty  that  Fraunhofer  easily  determined 
Its  position,  and  found  it  to  occupy  the  very  same  place  as  the 
similar  ^ne  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius.  He  saw  also  lines  in  the 
blue  space,  but  the  light  was  not  sufiiciently  strong  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  their  place. 

VOL.  I.   NO.  11,  F  F 
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In  the  spectrum  of  Pollux  Fraunhofer  observed  many  delicate 
but  fixed  hnes,  which  looked  like  those  of  Venus.  The  line  No. 
S,  between  the  orange  and  yellow,  he  saw  very  distinctly,  and  it 
occupied  exactly  the  same  place  as  in  the  light  of  the  planets. 

In  the  spectrunv  of  Capeila  the  same  fixed  lines  are  seen  as  in 
that  from  the  sun's  light.  The  line  No.  S,  and  one  of  the  lines 
in  the  group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space,  were  visible. 

Betalgeus  affords  a  spectrum  containing  numerous  fixed  lines, 
which  are  sharply  defined  in  a  clear  atmosphere ;  and  though  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  any  resemblance  to  the  spectrum, 
of  Venus,  yet  similar  lines  are  found  in  it,  particularly  No.  S, 
and  one  of  the  group  of  three  lines  in  the  green  space. 

In  the  spectnim  of  Procyon  some  lines  are  perceived  with 
difficulty.  Fraunhofer  thought  he  saw  the  line  No.  3,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  determine  its  place  with  certainty. 

In  order  to  study  the  spectrum  produced  from  electrical  light, 
our  author  employed  the  large  electrical  machine  belonging  to 
the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mumch.  Tliat 
he  might  obtain  a  continuous  line  of  electrical  light,  he  brought 
two  conductors  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other,  and  joined 
tliem  by  a  fine  glass  fibre.  One  of  the  conductors  being  con* 
nected  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  with  the  ground, 
the  light  seemed  to  pass  continuously  along  the  glass  fibre,  and 
afforded  a  brilliant  line  of  light.^  In  the  spectrum  obtained  from 
this  light  Fraunhofer  observed  a  great  number  of  clear  lines.  In 
the  green  space  one  of  these  was  very  brilliant,  compared  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Another  line,  not  quite  so 
bright,  appears  in  the  orange,  and  seems  to  be  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  in  the  spectrum  of  lamp  light.  Its  light,  however,  was 
much  more  strongly  refracted,  and  nearly  as  much  as  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  light  of  a  lamp.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  electrical 
spectrum  there  is  a  red  line  not  very  bright,  yet  its  light  has  the 
same  refrangibility  as  that  of  the  clear  line  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp.  In  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  other  four  lines  tolerably 
bright  may  be  easily  distinguished. 

In  the  spectra  from  the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  and  alcohol,  the 
reddish  line  is  very  bright,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
In  the  spectrum  from  burning  sulphur  it  is  seen  with  difficulty. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  difference  of  refrangi- 
bility in  the  light  of  different  fixed  stars,  M.  Fraunhofer  prepared 
very  expensive  and  delicate  instruments.  He  used  a  telescope 
with  an  object-glass  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  his  prism  of 
flint  glass  was  of  the  same  breadth.  The  instrument  required 
two  observers,  and  several  observations  were  made  with  it  by 
himself  and  M.  Soldncr  of  Munich.    These  observations,  how- 
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e^r^  -were  not  considered  as  decisive;  |>ut  he  has  informed  us 
that  they  did  not  find  any  fixed  star. the  light  of  nvhich  differed 

Perceptibly  in  its  refrangibility  from  the  light  of  the  planets* 
l^ith  the  instrument  which  he  used,  a  difference  equal  to  ^^tt 
part  of  the  whole  refraction  could  be  perceived,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  would  not  amount  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  second  in  the- 
horizontal  refraction  of  the  atmosphere*  Hence  we  may  consider 
it  as  established,  that  the  tables  of  refraction  will  be  correct  for 
different  stars,  whatever  be  their  magnitude  and  parallax. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  a  general  view  of  the  brilliant  optical 
discoveries  of  Fraunhofcr,  relative  to  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
To  the  astronomer  and  the  optical  philosopher  they  are  of  the^ 
highest  interest ;  but  when  we  consider  them  in  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  telescope^  their  importance  exceeds  all  cal-*- 
cuIation4  Nor  is  this  value  of  a  hypothetical  nature,  and  one 
which  a  sanguine  temperament  sometimes  too  hastily  infers.  It- 
is  deduced  from  the  splendid  achromatic  telescopes,  which  these* 
very  discoveries  enabled  Fraunhofer  to  execute;  telescopes  which* 
have  never  been  equalled  on  the  Continent,  and,  we  add  with  a 
pang,  not  even  in  England.  Before  his  time  the  construction  of 
an  achromatic  object*glass,  above  seven  inches  in  diameter,  was 
considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  from  the  perfection 
of  his  methods,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  flint  and ' 
crown  glass,  he  has  executed  object-glasses  of  nine  and  even 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  .The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  parallactic  telescope,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  observatory  of  Dorpat,  and  which  has 
been  so  successfully  used  by  M.  Struve;  and  the  second,  which 
was  made  for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  has,  we  believe,  not  yet  been 
completely  fitted  up.  But  though  these  were  the  largest  object- 
glasses  which  he  had  finished,  yet  he  offered  to  execute  an  achro« 
matic  telescope  with  an  object-glass  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  he  fixed  the  price  of  such  an  instrument  at  ^9^00.  sterling, 
including  the  expense  of  a  parallactic  stand,  micrometers,  and 
otiier  pieces  of  apparatus.* 

In  this  manner  has  the  supineness  of  our  government,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  omnipotence  of  scientific  skill  on  the  other, 
transferred  from  England  to  Bavaria  that  sovereignty  over  this 
branch  of  the  arts  which  we  first  established,  and  which  we  so 
long  enjoyed.  The  loss  of  a  branch  of  manufacture,  and  a  source 
of  revenue,  effected  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  a  foreign  state,  is 

*  Tbe  prict  of  tlie  Dorpat  telescope  was  £lSOO,  but  it  was  liberally  giTcn  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  prime  cost,  viz.  £950.  The  price  of  the  telescope  for  the  Kin^ 
**f  BnTaria  wm  £?7«0.  The  price  iucreasei  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  diamcUT  of  tli0 
•bject-gla&s. 
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an  event  rare  in  onr  history;  but  dieae  events  wiH  increase,  bodi 
in  number  and  in  magnitude,  unless  some  eflfectaal  step  is  taken 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  scientific  men;  to  stimufaite  and 
reward  their  labours,  and  to  protect  the  property  of  their  invei^ 
tions  from  the  avowed  robbery  of  pirates,  and  the  concealed  fraud 
of  our  patent  laws.  We  are  not  politicians,  and  do  not  wish  to 
mingle  m  their  strife,  or  involve  ourselves  in  their  mazes;  but  we 
think  that  the  time  is  now  \:ome  when  such  objects  as  these  im» 
periously  demand  attention,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  the  support  of  those  who  are  in  power. 

Now  that  British  interests  have  been  withdrawn  fW>m  die  safe- 
guard of  restrictive 'enactments,  it  is  surely  time  to  place  them  in 
die  sunshine  of  national  favour,  and  to  foster  them  with  that  care 
which  they  experience  in  foreign  states.  We  ask  no  boon  which 
is,  not  already  enjoyed  by  other  classes  in  society ;  no  privilege 
which  trenches  upon  established  rights;  no  advantages  which  will 
not  be  returned  tenfold  into  the  public  treasury.  On  the  subject 
of  our  patent  laws,  those  wretched  monuments  of  vicious  legisla- 
tion, public  attention  has  been  at  last  roused,  and  we  trust  diat 
the  respectable  individuals  in  this  vast  metropolis,  who  have 
given  this  impulse,  will  not  relax  their  efforts  till  science  is  freed 
irom  the  disabilities  and  fetters  under  which  she  at  present  groans. 
Popular  sentiment  now  favours  the  canse  whkh  we  advocate; 
and  the  knowledge  and  patriotism  of  public  men  entitle  ns  to 
reckon  upon  their  cordial  support.  1  hose  eminent  individuals 
who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  will  surely  lend 
their  high  powers  to  uphold  the  intellectual  glory  of  their  countiy* 
and  the  distinguished  member  of  it  in  the  House  of  ConMnons, 
who  witli  the  qualities  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  corabifles 
the  highest  attributes  of  a  mathemaUcian  and  a  philosopher^  can* 
not  be  indifferent  to  a  cause  in  which  he  has  so  zealously  and 
successfully  laboured. 

From  this  digression,  into  winch  the  subject  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  necessarily  led  us,  we  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
article.  The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  discoveries  of 
Fraunhofer  must  have  excited  in  om-  readers  a  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  We  grieve  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  recently  cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  iu  the  middle  of  researches  vdiich  he  was  anxious  to  oon- 
plete,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  discoveries  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  realise.  From  the  humble  condition  of  a  glass- 
grinder,  the  profession  of  his  father,  he  rose  to  wealth  and 
honours.  Though  placed  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he 
instructed  himself  iu  mathematics  and  optics,  and  tlius  qualified 
himself  for  that  situation  in  the  optical  establishment  at  Munich, 
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wliich  was  th^  fotindatioa  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  fame.  His 
constitution,  which  an  e^x\y  accident  had  sliakeni  was  still  faither 
weakened  bj  the  ardour  of  his  studies,  a<id  by  an  imprudent  ex- 
posure to  the  beat  of  the  furufices  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
experiments  on  glass,  and  a  pulmonary  complaint  bavins  super* 
vened,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  June,  182^.  In  1823  the  King  of 
Bavaria  had  appointed  hiip,  with  a  pension.  Keeper  of  the  Physical 
Cabinet  of  the  Acadepiy,  In  1824  he  honoured  him  with  the 
rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Civil  Merit;  and  such  was  the 
estinEmtion  in  which  he  was  held  in  foreign  countries,  that,  a  few 
liay^  before  bis  d^ath,be  received  from  tbe  King  of  Denmark  the 
diploma  of  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Pannebroga.  No  regular 
memoir  of  his  life  has  yet  been  published,  but  we  observe  that  a 
biographical  accoutit  of  him  is  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  JpufQal  of  Science* 


Abt.  VII — 1.  DeuUchUind;  oder  Briefe  ewe$  in  D^ut$ch/aud 
reisenden  Deutschen,^    Vol.  I  and  II.    Stuttgard«  IS^O,  1827. 
2.  Wien,  wie  68  ist,f    Leipzig,  1 827* 

The  author  of  this  work  does  not  name  himself ;  but  he  gives  us 
to  understand  that  be  was  born  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg;  that  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Jena;  that  he 
became  travelling  preceptor  to  a  person  of  distinction ;  that  he  at 
length  passed  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and  attended  many 
conferences  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  different  countries  rela- 
tive to  the  new  distribution  of  the  German  provinces.  He  has 
pervasively  visited  every  part  of  the  empire,  sometimes  on  foot, 
sometimes  in  passage-boats,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  somer 
times  in  post-waggons  and  post-chaises  {extra-post) ;  and  he  now 
collects  his  observations,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
made,  but  in  a  sort  of  geographic  or  political  order,  describing 
each  separate  sovereignty  apart.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  entire 
country  is  taken  first ;  afterwards  his  flight  swoops,  and  a  bee's 
eye  view  succeeds  of  the  minuter  details  of  each  particular 
region.  The  sections  of  the  work  are  entitled  letters,  but  they 
are  impromptus  (i  loisir,  and  have  not  the  off-hand  character  of 
epistolary  writing.  The  fresh,  gay,  motley  colouring  of  autopsy 
lias  long  since  faded  into  the  gray,  copper-plate  lines  of  reminis- 
cence; still  the  outlines  are  sharp,  and  the  delineations  exact. 

There  are  to  be  four  volumes  of  this  work,  of  which  only  tM'o 
are  before  us ;  these  relate  to  southern  Germany,  and  are  dedi- 

f  Geniuny ;  or  Lotten  of  a  German  IVaveller  in  Oermany. 
t  Vknnsi  sa  it  jir 
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cated,  if  we  interpret  the  initials  right,  to  Sir  John  Russell.    The 
picture  of  northern  Germany  will  follow. 

Letter  I.  treats  of  the  situation,  boundaries,  and  soil.  Gier- 
many  is  placed  between  the  45th  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude* 
between  the  H4ih  and  S7ih  of  east  longitude.  It  is  in  the  main 
bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the  south,  by  the  Baltic  on  the  north, 
by  the  VVeichsel  ( Vistula)  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Situate  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  dangerous 
to  no  nation,  useful  to  every  nation,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
incessantly  aimed  at  by  the  arrows  of  warfare :  the  want  of  cohe- 
sion between  its  parts  causes  it  to  be  looked  on  by  other  powers 
as  a  convenient  quarry  of  aggrandizement,  whence  any  neighbour 
may  hope  to  remove  a  stone.  The  surface  of  Germany  includes 
twelve  thousand  square  miles ;  but  it  has  bulk  without  strength, 
union  without  unity.  The  federal  princes  adhere  to  the  consti* 
tution,  but  do  not  cohere  with  each  other ;  for  no  common  purpose 
is  the  collective  force  of  the  thirty  millions  of  men,  who  inhabit 
Germany,  easily  available.  The  bond  of  a  common  language ; 
the  patriotic  admiration  of  the  same  writers,  heroes,  artists,  and 
inventors ;  the  historic  monuments  which  attest  an  ancient  pros* 
perity,  may  awaken  the  wish  for  consolidation ;  but  no  practica* 
pie  plan  has  been  suggested  for  bringing  it  to  bear.  Perhaps 
those  sovereigns,  who  are  below  the  rank  of  king,  might  yet  be 
mediatized ;  and  by  a  new  law  of  descent,  which  should  allow 
crowns  to  pass,  but  not  to  rest,  iu  the  female  line,  the  royal 
families  could  be  induced  to  make  double  intermarriages,  and 
take  the  chance  of  handing  forwards  the  united  kingdoms  to  either 
d^scend^nt  of  both  families. 

Mountain-ridges  and  seas  are  natural  boundaries ;  but  river- 
beds are  the  worst  of  all  political  boundaries:  because  it  then 
requires  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  powers  to  erect  a  bridge, 
or  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  navigation.  The  entire  valley 
of  a  given  river  should,  if  possible,  be  allotted  to  the  same  sove<^ 
reign :  for  rivers  unite  the  dwellers  on  either  side* 

Our  author  divides  Germany  into  Alpine,  or  upper  Germany, 
into  hilly,  or  middle  Germany,  and  into  flat,  or  lower  Germany : 
the  first  is  the  most  picturesque,  the  second  the  most  productive, 
and  the  third  the  more  extensive  and  improveable ;  this  district  is 
land  of  more  recent  formation,  derived  from  the  gradual  subsi*- 
dence  of  the  Baltic,  whose  progressive  decrement  was  first  scien- 
tifically observed  by  Celsius  of  StockhoUn*  Upper  and  middle 
Germany  enjoy  the  same  climate,  the  siiperior  elevation  of  the 
one  compensating  for  the  more  nortliein  situation  of  the  other : 
both  ripen  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  not  of  the  olive ;  but  flat 
Germany  has  unpropitious  seasons,  long  winters,  frequent  .fogs. 
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precarious  sunshine.  The  roads  have  been  better  attended  to  in 
the  hilly  than  in  the  flat  country.  The  sublhnity  of  the  Alpine 
region  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  -the  Boden- 
tiee,  or  lake  of  Constance ;  the  beauty  of  the  hilly  region  is  most 
attractive  in  the  vallies  of  the  Maine^  the  Neckar,  and  the  upper 
Rhine;  the  insipidity  of  the  flat  country  is  most  uniform  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  wide  expanse  of  level  sands  and 
fir-trees,  full  of  shallow  lakes,  which  gradually  vegetate  into 
peat-bogs. 

The  Southlander  may  visit  from  curiosity  the  important  cities 
of  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  may  inspect  the  pleasing  scenery  in 
Holstein,  and  approve  the  diffusive  instruction  of  the  popula- 
tion; but  he  quits  without  regret  the  gray  skies,  the  sluggish, 
streams,  the  plodding,  beer-drinking,  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of 
the  north ;  and  rejoices  that  his  lot  is  cast  under  blue  skies, 
and  sunny  hills,  amid  a  jovial  people  cheered  with  wine^  at  leisure 
to  enjoy,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  all 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  the  industry  of  the  north  adds  yearly 
something  to  the  permanent  provisions  made  for  human  accom- 
modation ;  while  the  festive  negligence  of  the  south  hoards  little, 
co-operates  only  for  amusement,  and  finds,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  no  advance  in  the  social  condition. 

II.  The  second  letter  broods  over  the  waters  of  Germany* 
The  German  ocean  is  the  main  channel  of  exportation  and  im- 
portation. The  Baltic  is  useless  during  nearly  half  the  year; 
Its  tides  are  feeble,  its  gusts  furious ;  its  ice  enduring.  Little 
produce  descends  the  Danube  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Adriatic 
enables  Triest  to  cairy  on  some  commerce  with  the  Levant. 

A  ship-canal  stretching  from  west  to  east,  in  the  latitude  of 
52  degrees,  and  intersecting  all  the  rivers  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weichsel,  would  enable  German  comi^erce,  during  the  season 
when  the  Baltic  is  choaked  with  ice,  to  choose  between  the  ports 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Holland.  The  winter  is  shorter  in 
Germany  than  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
conduct  a  steam-tube  along  the  bottom  of  such  canal,  so  as  to 
keep  the  waters  in  a  thawed  state  during  the  month  of  frost. 

There  are  five  hundred  rivers  in  Germany;  most  of  which 
flow  from  south  to  north ;  as  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  and  the  Wei(ihsel.  Many  flow  from  west  to  east,  and  are 
successively  absorbed  by  the  Danube.  Some  important  commu- 
nications could  be  constructed  to  unite  these  different  streams. 
The  Hanoverian  government  might  patronize  a  canal  from  Ver- 
den  to  Magdeburg,  alon^ the  course  of  the  river  Aller,  and  thus 
unite  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  Austrian  government  might 
patronize  a  canal  between  Prague  and  Passau,  along  the  course 
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of  the  river  Moldaa,  and  tbus  unito  die  Elbe  and  the  Dmmbe^ 
The  Bavarian  goveruoient  is  likelj  to  unite  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  These  are  compietiuons  worthy  of  the  princes  of  a 
civilized  age:  to  build  a  pafaKe,  and  adorn  it  with  gdlerie» 
of  art,  is  but  a  selfish  magnificence,  and  an  unproduotive 
expenditure :  to  edify  bridges,  to  scoop  canals,  to  protrude  pi^rs^ 
to  emboss  raiWoads,  by  facilitating  traffic^  cheapens  to  all  mea 
the  objects  of  consumption,  prepares  new  forms  of  industiy^ 
multiplies  the  means  of  existence,  and,  when  not  attended  with  m 
lemunerating  profit  to  the  undertaker,  opens  at  least  to  his 
countrymen  fresh  opportnnities  for  employing  capital  advantage- 
ously,  and  thus  enriches  the  state  whose  finances  it  may  have 
impaired. 

The  numerous  mineral  springs  and  baths  of  Germany^  and  its 
lakes,  pass  in  review :  in  general  it  would  be  better  not  to  patron- 
ize so  many  of  these  hot-weHs,  but  rather  to  grow  up  a  Bath,  os  a 
Cheltenham,  at  the  principal  springs,  than  to  leave  each  in  iasia* 
lated  insignificance.  Lakes,  too,,  are  better  drained  than  drawn  ; 
the  cow  feeds  to  a  higher  purpose  than  the  trout :  only  where 
th^  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  navigation  can  they  deserve 
a  rational  praise.  Painters  may  call  a  cataract  very  piGtureai{iie, 
but  the  statesman  prefero  to  view  it  occupied  in  tumiag  a  mill : 
nothing  is  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  useful. 

III.  The  industry,  commerce,  arts,  scieiuces»  and  religion,  are 
commented  on  in  the  third  letter.  A  great  impediment  to  success 
in  manufacture,  is  the  subdivision  of  the  country  into  so  many 
principalities,  which  prohibit  one  another's  wares,  under  the 
notion  of  doing  service  to  domestic  industry.  If  Germany  was  a 
single  nation^  it  would  not  matter  where  prosperity  accuawulaled : 
and  every  thing  is  best  conducted  on  a  large  sqafe.  Nurembei^g* 
Augsburg,  Cologne,  appear  to  have  declii^  from  the  hiab  state 
of  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  during  ihe  Au^eatk  League, 
and  like  the  stately  cities  of  Flanders,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  la 
resemble  those  glistering  shells  on  our  mantle^eces»  vriuch  ase 
Bpw  deserted  by  their  once  living  mfiritime  inbabitantsu 

Germany  boasts  of  twenty  univer$ities;.  those  of  G'^Mmgrn^ 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Jena,  are  Ihe  most  celehtaled*  They  incul- 
cate, says  our  author,  liberal  views ;  and  in  general  the  edttcatofll 
German  is  aware,  that  the  church  exists  for  the  state*,  and  not  the 
slate  foff  the  church ;  that  it  is  subject  to  the  state;  hut  diat,.  as  a 
combination  for  moral  and  religious  impiowewent,  it  is.  not  meielj 
expedient,  but  useful. 

IV*  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  next  pass  under  review: 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  Gothic  stock »  hut  in  Moravia  and  Baha< 
nua  Slavonian  tribes  reside,  who  retail  Ibaif  pwnlhut  longtta« 
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I  TKfee  dktmct  dialecta  of  die  Gerniaii  are  principallj  remark- 

^  able ;  the  upper-dutch,  which  in  «poken  at  Vienna  and  in  the 

^pine  district;  the  bigfardutch,  or  proper  German*  which  ii 
I  qx>ken  in  Saxony  and  the  hill*coiiatr j ;  and  the  low-dutdi»  or, 

'  as  the  G^mana  say,  flat-dutch,  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern 

provinces.  The  press  chiefly  employs  the  high-dutch,  which, 
like  the  language  of  Tuscany  in  Italy,  is  the  genteel  dialect,  the 
lip-labour  of  polished  society.  To  be  self-derived  is  the  charao- 
teiistic  feature  of  this  speech.;  by  the  combination  of  native  terms 
those  ideas  are  expressed,  for  which  other  nations  have  recourse 
to  Latin  and  Greek  compounds;  it  is  strictly. a  mother-tongue, 
proving  from  internal  evidence  the  uoconquered  independenoe  of 
the  people.  The  pernicious  effects  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
(sohesion  of  Germany  are  dwelt  on  with  regret ;  yet,  had  Gu»- 
tavus  Adolphus  not  been  assassinated,  he  might  peiixaps  have 
consolidated  the  whcde  nation  under  a  Gothic  prince  and  a  Lup 
theran  religion.  The  Caesarini  and  Fiirstenarii  of  those  times 
are  compared  with  the  Tories  and  Whigs  of  England;  but  in 
Germany  the  aristocratic  party  pursued  and  obtained  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  imperial  crown.  There  was  always  a  neglect  to 
uidude  representatives  of  the  great  cities  in  the  diet ;  yet  die 
public  opinion  of  towns,  and  the  weight  of  conunerctal  opulence 
18  the  best  antagonist  force  to  the  ascendancy  of  feudal  land- 
.  owners.  It  is  no  dojibc  an  important  diplomatic  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  fscilitate  the  conglomeration  of  Germany  into 
a  moDothelite  mass.  What  other  country  has  the  power  to  resist 
the  ocddenta)  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  or  the  oriental  ag|ran- 
dizement  of  France?  But,  exc^t  by  tolerating  in  the  ilano- 
verian  territory  a  greater  freedom  of  ^e  political  press,  and  per- 
haps by  permitting  certain  conventions  of  deputies  there  to  con- 
sult about  erecting  monuments  to  benefactors  of  the  country,  or 
.  about  undertaking  public  works  by  joint«stock  companies,  little 
is  in  the  power,  even  of  a  powerful  cabinet,  toward  realizing  so 
desirable  a  change.  The  Egbert,  vrfio  consolidated  a  hep- 
tarchy, was  a  conqueror ;  and  when  will  the  pen  be  able  to  rival 
the  achievements  of  the  sword.  A  delightfully  anti-gallican  spirit 
pervades  our  autbor^s  reflections ;  he  is  truly  zealous  for  German 
national  independence,  and  fears  most  for  it  on  the  side  of 
France.  In  the  federation  of  the  German  princes  it  might  have 
-  been  wise  to  include  the  kings  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden ;  the  iaAnence  of  all  over  each  would  have  been 
the  stronger.  Let  ns  hope  with  our  author  that  Ae  march  of 
mind  is  gradualiy  pi'eparing  die  unity  and  oonsoHdadon  of  Ger- 
many. 

V.  The  fifdi  letter  describes  the  present  constitutioB  of  Ger- 
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maDy.  It  is  a  federal  union  of  members  separately  sovereignl 
But  a  majority  of  these  princes  cannot  direct  the  collective  force 
of  the  whole ;  still  less  is  there  any  popular  representation, 
although  many  of  the  separate  states  convene  local  representa* 
tives.  Holberg  being  asked :  what  is  the  form  of  government 
in  Germany  ?  answered :  it  is  governed  Gemuudcalb/,  There 
are  some  points  at  issue  with  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands, 
touching  transit-duties  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which 
occasion  interminable  negotiations,  because  the  federal  power 
cannot  enforce  on  each  what  it  recommends  to  all.  There  is  oo 
centre  of  gravity.  The  constitution  is  however  simpler  than  k 
was ;  the  smallest  of  the  unmediatized  princes  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish fifty-five  men  to  the  public  militia ;  in  the  old  state  there 
were  sovereignties  so  small,  some  convents  for  instance,  as  to  be 
taxed  at  a  man  and  a  half.  The  federation  deed  dates  from 
June  1815.  Thirty-eight  sovereign  princes  and  free  cities  con- 
stitute the  federation.  They  are,  in  case  of  a  declared  federal 
war,  not  to  make  separate  war  or  peace,  nor  to  wage  war  against 
each  other,  but  to  submit  to  federal  arbitration.  Local  land- 
states  are  to  be  locally  introduced.  At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
the  federation-assembly  is  to  be  held:  all  the  parties  send  plenir 
potentiaries,  some  individually,  some  in  conjunction  with  other 
mdependent  sovereignties.  A  full  assembly  comprehends  sevraty 
voices.  The  six  crowned  heads  have  four  voices  each.  Baden, 
the  two  Hesses,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  have  three  voices 
each.  Brunswick,  Mecklemburg-Schwerin  and  Nassau  have 
two  voices  each.  The  other  twenty-five  small  sovereignties  have 
one  voice  each.  And  the  four  free  cities,  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Frankfort  have  one  voice  each. 

A  full  assembly  is  reserved  for  peculiar  occasions.  A  narrow 
council  (der  etigere  Rath)  includes  only  seventeen  voices,  of 
which  the  six  kings  possess  eleven,  and  the  remaining  states  six. 
Austria,  as  president,  has  a  casting  vote,  if  an  even  number 
should  assemble,  and  divide  equally.  To  alter  these  fundamental 
laws  unanimity  is  requisite.  Certain  taxes  for  federal  purposes 
are  to  be  levied  and  distributed  at  the  option  of  a  full  assembly : 
and  the  number  of  troops  to  be  put  m  requisition  from  each 
member  is  to  be  decided  in  like  manner.  The  plenipotentiaries 
are  to  vote  as  instructed  by  the  authorities  who  depute  them : 
but  this  interposes  some  delay  in  collecting  the  voices.  •  Accord- 
ing to  the  contingents,  as  reckoned  upon  paper,  die  federation 
could  call  out  for  the  defence  of  Genpany  600,000  soldiers,  and 
exercises  under  the  name  of  reserve  300,000,  who  are  raised  in 
each  district  in  proportion  to  the  population-returns. 

A  common  mt^rest,  our  author  observesi  does  not  always 
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exist  in  Germany.  The  most  important  possessions  of  Austria 
are  wholly  disconnected  with  Uie  German  empire,  save  through 
the  person  of  the  emperor.  Hanover  is  under  British  influence ; 
and  Holstein  under  Danish.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  French. 
Parts  of  Prussia  are  not  German.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtem- 
ber^,  Baden,  Hesse  and  the  free  cities  are  pure  German,  as  to 
temtory;  but  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  have  contracted  family 
alliances  with  the  Russian  imperial  d}7iasty.  Ought  not  the 
members  of  the  federation  to  intermarry  only  with  each  other? 
A  foreign  influence  in  the  diet  is  unfavourable  to  patriotism. 
Another  fault  for  which  this  constitution  has  not  provided  a 
remedy,  is  the  deficient  influence  of  the  cities.  Why  represent 
only  four  ?  Why  not  allow*  every  town;  the  population  of  which 
amounts  to  fifty,  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  send 
ks  plenipotentiary  to  the  diet?  and  this,  whether  it  be  virtually 
represented  by  its  own  sovereign,  or  not.  With  the  progress  of 
populadop  there  would  then  be  an  increase  of  popular  power. 
Finally,  why  cannot  the  Swiss  Cantons  be  incorporated  with  the 
federation,  and  be  allowed  their  quota  of  representatives  ? 

VI.  On  the  national  character  of  the  Qermans.  Have  we, 
asks  our  author,  a  national  character?  We  are  not  a  nation,  a 
whole ;  we  are  but  provinces,  and  distinct  provincial  characters 
may  be  observed  in  different  segments  of  Germany.  Our  coun- 
try is  our  common  mother ;  but  we  have  no  fother,  no  metropolis 
to  imbody  the  family  features  and  complexion,  to  give  a  genera! 
tone  of  colour,  to  serve  as  a  focus  of  illumination,  to  absorb  from 
every  extremity  its  peculiarly  tinged  rays,  and  to  radiate  them 
back  blended  in  one  homogeneous  brilliance.  Frankfort,  although 
it  assembles  the  federal  government,  exerts  as  yet  no  marking 
influence,  over  the  concatenated  districts.  Vienna  is  but  the 
metropolis  of  the  Austrian  empire,  not  of  the  German  people ; 
Berlin  is  but  the  heart  of  Prussia;  Munich  of  Bavaria.  Ham- 
burg is  a  sea*port  of  impOTtance,  it  is  no  otherwise  a  leading 
city.  Some  central  accumulation  of  populousness  is  wanted  to 
attract  all  in  their  turn,  and  to  prepare  each  for  sympathy  with 
the  rest.  Frankfort  may  become  this  common  centre.  If  foreign 
powers  would  there  conduct  the  negotiation  of  their  relations 
with  the  German  empire,  would  make  it  the  habitual  residence 
of  their  noblest  ambassadors,  and  manage  by  inferior  agents 
their  intercourse  with  the  local  courts,  a  great  step  would  be 
gained.  Frankfort  is  the  residence  of  a  powerful  monied  in- 
terest, and  singularly  acbpted  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for 
all  those  public  works,  which  are  best  undertaken  by  joint-stock 
companies.  Now  if  a  lower  house  of  assembly  could  be  at- 
taciied  to  the  federatioo'of  sovereigns;  if  the  cities  of^^Germanyv 
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in  (uroportioa  to  their  respective  populatiMiSy  could  deleg^t^  tb« 
members  of  such  lower  bouse ;  if  this  body  could  be  entrusted 
with  a  sort  of  muoicipal  police  pervading  the  whole  C4>uatiy; 
could  order  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  could  aultMK 
rise  the  enterprise  of  new  canals,  regulate  the  transit*dtttiee  09 
merchandise,  and  in  short  legblate  for  those  minor  piirposes, 
which  in  most  countries  are  intrusted  to  a  subordinate  m^gi** 
tracy ;  the  general  welfare  could  be  rapidly  aii|elior«(ed.  The 
union  of  the  Maine  and  the  Danube  by  a  stately  canal  would 
increase  the  commercial  importance  of  Frankfort  A  remov^ 
thither  of  some  university  would  increase  its  literary  importasice. 
An  annual  meeting  there  of  the  German  confederated  princes 
would  girdle  the  city  with  palaces,  like  another  Vienna.  In 
short,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Germans  to  restore  to  Fninkforl 
more  than  its  antient  political  importance,  when  it  witnessed  tbQ 
election  and  coronation  of  the  chieftain  of  the  land. 

VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  The  seventh,  eighth^  and  ninth  letters 
treat  of  the  provincial  character  of  the  Germans.  The  higb- 
lander  is  catholic,  idle,  voracious,  jovial,  hospitable,  ignorant, 
childishly  idolatrous;  the  midlander  is  protestuntt  industrious, 
again  voracious,  jovial  and  hospitable,  and  welUinformed;  lb« 
lowlander  is  protestant,  plodding,  serious,  well-informed,  but 
addicted  to  intemperance:  all  love  music,  which  teacher  the 
art  of  thinking  slowly;  all  love  smoking^  which  teaches  taciUiiv 
nity;  ail  love  waltzing,  which  prepares  for  looser  sensuality; 
and  all  display  good-humour,  cordiality,  and  contentedness.  Th# 
north  is  neater  than  the  south,  and  imitates  £i)gland  and  Holland. 
If  for  want  of  a  patria  the  Germans  have  no  very  national  traits^ 
they  are  at  least  cosmopolites^  and  do  justice  to  foreign  merit* 

We  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  these  apparently  prelinai*- 
nary  letters ;  because  they  are  in  fact  postscripts,  and  contain  the 
aum  and  substance  of  Avhat  follows*  Let  us  now  allot  ^,  few 
words  to  each  group  of  letters  which  describe  a  given  indepeiid<- 
ent  sovereignty,  and  first,  to  those  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg. 

X. — XI V.  Its  situation  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Neckar 
is  first  sketched ;  then  an  ai^iquarian  account  is  given  of  its  bisr 
lory  and  monuments.  Its  income  is  rated  at  ten  millions  of 
gulden,  and  its  national  debt  at  twenty-five  millions.  Its  wines 
are  good,  its  fields  fertile,  its  prospects  picturesque,  its  villages 
neat  The  Swabian  is  cheerful  and  fond  of  huinonr>  ^nd  jet 
prone  to  religiosity.  Stuttgardi  the  metropolis,  is  surveyed  in 
detail :  it  is  a  city  with  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
an  hour^s  walk  will  encircle.  The  water  is  not  good;  and  the 
W  ia  often.fpggy#    The  situation  of  Cwnstndt  would  bsive  b^n 
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ptrefefftbfe.  The  pnlace  eontBibs  good  pSctores  by  Gemaii 
Artists,  and  «ome  sculpture  by  Daiuieker.  The  gatdent.  or 
park,  are  delightful.  The  old  palace^  the  Atadeoiy,  the  Library^ 
the  Archives,  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  are  deicribed  sft 
length.  Among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Wiirtemberg  may 
be  reckoned  Wieland,  Schiller,  Spittler.  Moser,  and  Pa«diis% 
The  immediate  environs  are  depicted  next;  and  an  excursioii  ii 
made  to  the  university  of  TubiAgen,  and  also  to  the  mineral 
baths  at  Nidemau.  The  little  contiguous  sovereignties  occupy 
a  separate  letter. 

XV.  and  XVI.  These  rhapsodical  tirades  narrate  a  pedestrian 
tour  ifnto  the  Swabian  Alps ;  but  bow  impotent  is  language  to 
convey  the  lively  impression  of  mountain*>scenery ! 

XVII.  to  XIX.  The  seventeenth  letter  describes  Ulm,  the 
etghfeenth  SchvartzwaM,  or  the  black  forest,  the  nineteenth  an 
excursion  into  upper  Swabia,  and  specimens  are  given  of  the 
focal  dialect;  dve  peregrination  closes  at  Ravensburg. 

XX.  and  XX 1.  Hohenlohe  and  Baden« 

XXII.  The  valley  of  the  Neckar. 

XXIII.  Heidelberg.  If,  instead  of  one  large  cask,  it  pos* 
sessed  a  dozen,  and  wohM  board  in  them  the  wines  of  die  neagh^ 
bonrliood,  so  as  to  supply  an  unvarying  quality  to  any  extent,  a 
considerable  wine  trade  might  be  created  in  this  neighbouiiiood : 
theve  are  reA  wines  of  excellent  quality  which  rival  Bargundy. 

Manmheim,  with  its  colossal  castle  on  the  Rhine,  its  place  of 
parade,  arsenal,  theatre,  Jesuit's  ditffch,  and  lovely  island  of 
Muhiau  aft  the  conliuence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  affords 
an  agreeable  resting-place.    Schwetzin^en  hardly  deserved  a  visiu 

XXIV.  Jaunts  in  the  Maine  and  Taubar  Circle^ 

XXV.  Carlsruhe  and  Rasta^t,  also  Kehl. 

XXVI.  Baden,  and  the  valley  of  the  Mnrg. 

XXVI I.  'I^e  mountains  and  forests  of  Baden. 

XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  The  Bodensee,  or  lake  of  Constance, 
18  painted  with  great  wamith  of  admiration :  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  German,  and  the  most  lively  of  all  the 
Alpine  lakes,  from  the  quantity  of  vessels  M^-hich  people  its  sur- 
face. £mbosomed  in  the  most  romantic  sceneiy,  adorned  with  an 
important  though  gloomy  city,  and  with  many  cheerful  villages, 
encircled  with  historic  monuments  and  reminiscences,  dotted  with 
islands,  and  bordered  with  vineyards  which  yield  an  excellent 
wine,  ft  offers  every  gratification  to  the  body's,  and  to  the  mind's 
eye.  The  Rlune  passes  through  it,  brings  in  much  sand  and 
fragments  of  tock,  wears  away  the  outlet,  and  thus  continually 
diminishes  the  lake  by  the  double  operation  of  letting  off  its 
water,  and  of  introducing  iMuvian-eoit.     ludeedj  its  ancient 
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greater  extent  is  obvious  in  the  landscape.  The  trout  and  Salmon- 
trout  of  its  waters  are  excellent.  Compared  Mith  this,  says  our 
author,  the  lake  of  Geneva  may  be  called  the  Dead  Sea.  Tlie 
Danube  is  navigable  up  to  Dim,  and  might,  it  should  seem,  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  lake  of  Constance ;  if  there 
be  a  formidable  mountain  to  tunnel,  such  excavations  would  re^ 
veal  subterraneous  wealth.  This  lake  is  a  central  boundary;  it 
abuts  on  the  territories  of  four  distinct  independent  sovereignties, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtembeiv,  and  Baden. 

XXX.  Bavaria,  next  to  Prussia  the  most  important  of  the 
German  kingdoms,  is  the  subject  of  the  thirtieth  Letter.  An 
abstract  of  its  history  is  given;  specimens  of  its  dialect  are  pre-' 
served;  the  character  of  its  population  resembles  that  of  the 
Swiss ;  the  late  sovereign  is  praised  as  one  of  the  most  unpreju- 
diced and  beneficent  of  princes.  The  Germans  should  be  more 
attentive  to  give  us  good  biographies  of  their  liberalist  princes  : 
they  have  produced  a  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  a  Joseph  II.  of  Aus-^ 
tria,  a  duke  of  Weimar,  and  a  king  of  Bavaria,  who  deserve  the 
civic  worship  of  their  countrymen.  Every  well-written  life  is  the 
seed  of  analogous  excellence;  and,  indeed,  whatever  class  of  hu- 
man merit  is  in  demand,  a  crop  of  it  may  best  be  raised,  by  circu* 
lating  historic  notices  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  that<lescription. 

XXXI.  Landau  and  Augsburg. 

XXXII.  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  a  stately  old' 
fashioned  city,  situate  on  the  Isar,  (the  Ister  of  the  ancients,) 
Mfhich  joins  the  Danube,  and  might  claim  to  be  the  parent-river. 
It  has  Gothic  churches;  that  of  the  Virgin  is  most  conspichous ; 
broad  streets ;  a  fine  square,  called  after  the  late  king  Maximilian^ 
Joseph,  and  about  to  be  adorned  with  his  monument,  sculptured 
by  Rauchs,  and  executed  in  bronze.  The  palace,  the  antiqua-* 
rium,  the  academy,  the  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings,  are 
enumerated;  and  also  the  principal  paintings  in  the  gallery,  which 
includes  the  master-pieces  formerly  stationed  at  Dusseldorf.  The 
environs  are  also  interesting ;  and  the  frequent  musical  festivals 
attractive. 

XXXIIL  and  XXXIV.  The  Bavarian  Alps,  Freisingen» 
Landshut,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nice. 

XXXV.  Nuremberg,  still  a  city  of  manufactures^  but  much 
declined. 

In  the  second  volume  the  Letters  I.  to  VI.  continue  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Bavarian  territory,  ^nd  of  some  contiguous  inde- 
pendencies, Franco-Bavaria,  the  upper  Palatinate,  Bayreuth,  the 
Fichtel-mountains,  Bamberg,  the  caverns  of  Muggendorf,  Ertan- 
gen,  Pommersfeld,  Ansbach,  Windsheim,  Rothenburg,  Wiirz- 
burg,  Schweinfurt,  the  baths  of  Briikenau,  Kissingen,  Bocklet, 
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the  Rfaon-mountaiDSy  the  Spessart,  and  AschaiFenburg.  Our 
author  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  mountain-strolls :  to  us  there  is 
a  something  barbar«us»  not  to  say  impious,  in  the  passion  for 
mountain-scenery.  Mountains  tend  to  impress  a  consciousness 
of  the  foAre  of  Nature,  not  of  the  beneficence  of  Providence;  of 
what  use  are  they  to  man?  If  he  attempts  to  dwell  there,  in  the 
winter  a  snow-voUenge  (avalanche),  in  the  summer  a  land-slip, 
buries  or  removes  his  home ;  his  cattle  are  swept  away  by  the 
torrent,  his  corn-stacks  by  the  wind-gusts.  If  he  attempts  to 
travel,  every  ascent  is  the  toil  of  Sisyphus,  every  descent  the  fall 
of  Vulcan ;  the  path  is  daily  blocked  with  stones,  the  torrent  is 
impervious  to  navigation.  If  his  dwarfish  cattle  can  pick  up  a 
maintenance,  or  he  collect  it  for  them,  even  these  are  taken  from 
him  by  the  elements,  or  by  wild  beasts.  He  must  vegetate  insu- 
lated, like  the  lichen  on  a  grave-stone,  without  comfort  and  with- 
out society.  So  incapable  of  remedy  are  the  miseries  of  the 
mountaineer,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Alpine  peasant 
of  our  own  times  is  at  all  better  off  than  his  predecessor  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  And  shall  these  zigzag  ndges,  these  un- 
meaning walls  of  rock,  these  unshapely  pyramids  of  granite, 
which  import  into  the  fairest  latitudes  the  horrors  of  the  arctic 
circle,  be  viewed  with  complacence  by  the  benevolent  man,  and 
receive  the  praises  of  philanthropy?  No  doubt,  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  mountains  have  their  use;  but  until  their  ser- 
vices are  ascertained,  the  prejudice  of  taste  should  lie  against  the* 
admiration. 

VII.  to  XI.  At  length  our  author  desists  from  climbing,  drop» 
his  soaring  enthusiasm,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  province  of  Austria.  At  Ulm  the  river  becomes 
navigable ;  and  an  agreeable  account  is  given  of  his  voyage  down 
to  Vienna  in  a  vessel  laden  with  wood,  but  fitted  up  also  for  the 
reception  of  passengers.  These  consisted  principally  of  young 
peasant-girls,  who  were  going,  by  the  cheapest  conveyance,  to 
seek  for  servants'  places  in  the  metropolis.  The  navigation,  how- 
ever, is  not  convenient  until  below  Ratisbon.  As  the  stream  is 
rapid,  there  is  little  carriage  upwards^  and  the  boat,  or  rather  raft, 
on  which  the  party  travelled,  was  to  be  broken  up  at  Vienna,  and 
all  the  materials  sold.  Some  soldiers,  some  musicians,  were  on 
board.  What  few  vessels  were  met  employed  horses  to  tow  them. 
The  various  towns  along  the  stream  are  successively  depicted — 
Blenheim  is  one  of  them. 

The  banks  of  the  Danube  are  amusingly  various :  sometimes 
meadows  expand  on  both  sides,  sometimes  rocks  wall  in  the  hur- 
rying stream  between  precipices;  every  where  the  hills  within 
sight  are  beautiful.    Our  author's  motto  is,  "  Dulce  et  decorum 
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est  pro  pfttriik — scripsi."    Pleasantly  he  does  write*  but  not  all 
his  anecdotes  would  be  called,  in  English,  decorous. 

Ratisbon,  or,  as  the  Germans  name  it,  Regensburg,  is  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  seat  of  many  diets  or  congresses  of  the 
empire:  but,  as  this  privilege  is  now  transferred  to  Frankfort,  the 
town  declines.  The  bridge  has  fifteen  arches,  and  is  the  £svourite 
walk  of  the  inhabttaats.    There  are  pleasant  islands  below  it. 

Passau«  Situate  on  a  peninsula  at  the  confltNiace  of  the  Inn  and 
the  Danube*  has  also  a  fine  bridge :  it  is  a  fortified  town  of  9(XX) 
inhabitants,  and  resembles  Cobkntz. 

LioE  is  a  more  considerable  plaoe,  having  fiO,000  Inhabitaats. 
The  suburbs  are  larger  than  the  original  city ;  the  bridge  is  hand* 
some ;  the  walks  agreeable ;  the  prospect,  from  the  Sdilossbew, 
iasdaating.  A  place  of  pilgrimage  near,  called  Mariatafierl,  a 
stated  to  be  visited  by  one  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  anaually. 

A  geographical  survey  of  Austria  follows.  So  small  a  poition 
of  the  Emperor's  subjects  are  Germans,  that  our  author  hesitates 
whether  his  imperial  majesty  would  not  do  better  to  transfer  his 
aaetropolb  to  Belgrade,  and  to  pursue  aggrandizement  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  expense  of  die  Turkish  empire. 
The  Black  Sea  ofiers  an  unexplored  field  to  commerce ;  and  the 
empty  provinces  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  4ike  the  Louisiana 
of  North  America,  are  capable  of  rapid  and  high  cultivation  by  the 
importation  of  colonists,  who  would  descend  the  river  in  any 
quantities,  if  allotments  of  land,  and  legitimate  protection,  were 
secured  to  the  emigrants.  A  single  generation  has  ^uj£ced  to 
advance  the  pixwince  of  Ohio  from  wilderness  to  civilization. 
Eufope  is  flow  so  superabuncfamtly  peopled,  that  a  single  reign 
would  suffice  to  convert  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Lower 
Dan  Q  be  into  a  fiourishing  state,  if  tlie  mere  invitation  of  protec- 
tioa  could  be  extended  to  voluntary  settlers. 

A  critique  of  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL  occurs :  he  drove  too  £ast 
in.  a  new  road,  and  was  oveitamed  \  \h\X  there  was  no  occasion  for 
his  successors  to  condemn  the  road,  and  resume  the  old  one. 

The  unused  xesources  of  Austria  are  prodigious,  but  they 
cannot  be  oalled  forth  without  exciting  an  activity  of  mind  and 
conduct  dangerous  to  the  public  repose.  Ueace  a  certain  torpor 
of 'the  body  politic  is  systematically  encouraged.  The  sovereign 
fears  the  pei^e  in  Germany,  the  nobility  in  Hungary,  and  die 
priesthood  every  where.  He  bonestly  proclaimed, ''  I  want  loyal 
subjects,  not  learned  men."  The  army  and  the  public  roads 
are  in  adrairable  coudition. 

The  Austrian  is  much  at  his  ease,  and  appears  happy;  he  is  not 
heavily  taxed,  the  soil  is  most  productive,  the  meai)s  of  subsist- 
ence dieap;  he  is  fat  and  indolent;  an  eating,  drinking,  smoking. 
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lai^hiog;  Hqd  loving  loiterer;  be  b  hospitable -aod  fond  of  leligH 
ous  festivals;  ignorant  and  musical,  and  a  most  unwilling  tra-^ 
veller.  No  where  less  arrogance ;  the  nobility  are  affable,  the 
emperor  popular  in  his  manners. 

All. — XVIII.  These  seven  letters  describe  Vienna.  We 
have  also  lying  before  us  a  pamphlet,  translated  from  the  French, 
which  also  delineates  **  Vienna  as  it  is,"  in  about  equal  compass. 
Something  we  shall  borrow,  or  abridge,  from  both  accounts;  the 
German  one  has  more  of  complacence,  the  French  one  more  of 
satire. 

Vienna  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
there  divides  into  unequal  streams,  and  forms  separate  islands ; 
and  it  is,  unfortunately,  on  the  lesser  branch  that  the  city  abuts : 
its  situation  would  have  been  far  more  imposing  if  the  quay  had 
been  washed  by  the  main  stream.  The  approach  from  the  north 
is  over  a  long  wooden  bridge,  which  obstructs  the  course  of  the 
rapid  stream,  t^nd  ought  to  be  replaced  with  marble  magnifi* 
cence.  Leopold's  suburb  is  first  reached,  then  the  other  arm  of 
the  Danube,  and  finally  Vienna  itself.  The  steeple  of  St.  Ste^ 
phen's  church  is  the  tallest  and  most  conspicuous  monument  of 
architecture,  and  affords  the  best  panorama  of  the  town.  The 
old  city  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade,  which,  like  the  boulevards 
of  Paris,  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  fortifications;  and 
contiguous  to  this  esplanade  are  numerous  fine  palaces,  and  behind 
them  vast  suburbs.  Still  one  wishes  it  had  been  planted ;  the 
lack  of  shade,  the  fog  of  dust  is  tormenting.  The  city  gates  offe^ 
striking  points  of  view.  The  streets  of  the  qld  town  are  narrow, 
and  the  open  spaces  small:  the  houses,  five  or  six  stories  high, 
are  rounded  off*  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  have  balconies* 
The  shops  are  splendid ;  the  throng  of  people  incessant,  and  the 
more  striking  for  the  great  variety  of  costume, — Greeks,  Turks. 
Hungarians,  Germans,  soldiers,  priests,  sedans,  cavaliers,  and 
carriages.  The  number  of  beautiful  women  visible  in  the  public 
walks  is  unsurpassable,  but  the  men  have  mostly  a  clumsy  appear- 
ance. The  graben,  the  market,  the  Joseph's-platz,  the  Freiung's- 
plutz,  and  the  Schotten-platz,  are  the  principal  squares  or  open- 
ings. The  Herren,  Karnthner,  Singer  streets  are  fine,  and  the 
number  of  palaces  astonishing.  The  royal  palace,  and  mauso- 
leum, and  diose  of  the  principal  nobility  are  specified,  and  cata-^ 
Idgues  provided  of  the  contained  pictures.  The  favourite  public 
walk  is  the  Prater,  a  park  intersected  with  fine  alleys  of  trees,  in 
which  temporary  tents  and  booths  are  erected,  which  supply 
refreshments  and  music.  The  stately  Gothic  church  of  Si^t 
Stephen  is  somewhat  less  adapted  for  solemn  devotion  by  the 
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tdkration  of  a  dMmmgUkire,  in  which  porters  paM  widi  bufdetts : 
however,  it  is  open  erery  day,  and  all  day  long^  to  the  deivoat» 
without  paying  an  admission-fee  at  the  door.  The  architect  had 
planned  two  towers,  but  only  one  is  completed.  The  church  of 
St.  Augustin,  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  Capuchins  erf*  St.  Carl,  and 
others,  are  striking.  There  are  five  tteatres  at  Vienna ;  a  na* 
tional  theatre,  an  opera  house,  8cc. :  but  the  most  characteristic 
is  Casperle,  resembling  the  Vaudeville.  Here  pieces  are  given 
in  die  provincial  slang  of  the  place,  and  the  favourite  subjects  are 
parodies  of  heathen  mythology  set  to  music,  like  our  Justice 
Midas  and  Poor  Vulcan.  At  Berlin  no  one  laughs ;  at  Vienna 
eveiy  one.  Thirty-four  suburbs  surround  the  city,  and  these  are 
rapidly  increasing;  the  inhabitants  of  die  metropolis  are  known 
to  exceed  300,000,  and  will  probably,  ere  long,  amount  to  half  a 
million.  Hospitals  of  various  kinds  have  been  erected  with  mag* 
nificence,  and  endowed  with  liberality.  Some  monasteries  con<> 
tribute  to  public  education,  if  not  instruction ;  but  many  are  use* 
leiis  receptacles  of  idleness,  or  schools  of  abject  superstition. 
The  police  is  good ;  persons  and  properhr  are  respected ;  the 
lighting,  the  fire-engineiy,  is  satisfactory.  The  streets  might  be 
better  watered :  and  diere  is  an  extensive  secret  system  of  espial, 
which  oppresses  all  freedom  of  conversation  on  subjects  of  reli^ 
gion  and  politics,  the  two  great  hinges  of  social  human  interest. 
On  these  points,  unless  a  man  can  think  as  he  pleases,  and  speak 
as  he  thinks,  what  is  he  but  a  moral  eunuch?  The  taverns,  the 
coffee-houses,  are  frequented,  and  much  curiosity  is  displayed  to 
obtain  even  a  censure^l  newspaper.  An  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  preserves  the  fine  arts;  but  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
schools  of  instruction  is  the  Oriental  Academy,  graced  widi  the 
high  name  of  Von  Hammer.  The  university  reckons  .above  a 
thousand  students,  who  have  more  discipline  and  less  spirit  of 
inquiry  than  their  brethren  of  the  north.  The  carnival,  and  va- 
rious other  religious  festivals,  amuse  the  people  at  regular  inter- 
vals. €raming  is  much  discouraged.  All  the  sensualities  are 
freely  indulged  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Pays  de  Cocagne. 

Tne  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  offers  pleasing  walks  and  rides 
to  Schbnbrun,  Luxenburg,  Hadersdorf,  to  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  baths.  The  summer  pleasures  of  the  place  rival  its  winter 
accommodations. 

XIX. — XXII.  Travels,  through  Steyermaric  and  Carindua, 
to  Triest;  return  through  the  valley  of  the  Ems. 

XXIII. — XXVII.  Tlie  Austrian  Alps,  Linz  and  Sakburg, 
the  baths  of  Gtistein,  the  Gros  Klockner,  Berchtoldsgaden,  Luke 
Konig.  The  salt-mines.  Journey  from  Salzburg  to  Inn sbmk. 
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•XXVIII.«**XXX.  Excursions  in  Tyrol,  general  description 
of  the  province ;  die  Voralberg^  and  die  principality  of  lichten-' 
stein. 

XXXI. — XXXV.  Bohemia,  Prague  and  its  environs,  Mo- 
ravia and  Austrian  Silesia.  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
speak  a  Slavonian  dialect,  and  have  the  manners  of  Hungarians 
rather  than  of  Germans.  They  had  translated  the  Bible  befqre 
Luther,  and  their  literature  had  secretly  prepared  not  merely  the 
explosion  of  the  Hussites,  but  the  sudden  co-opwation  which 
Luther  obtained  among  the  Germui  princes. 

XXXVI.  The  baths  of  Carlsbad, Toplitz,Eger,  mineral  baths; 
and  the  approach  to  Saxony. 

When  the  other  two  volumes  make  their  appearance,  we  shall 
probably  give  our  readers  an  account  of  them. 


Aet.  VIII. — Die  Gesch&dUe  dtr  Astastmoi,  aus  Mcrgenlmdiichen 
Quellen,  dutch  Joaefh  Von  Hammer.  Stuttgard  und  Tubin- 
gen, 1818.    In  8vo. 

Thebe  is  no  term  in  more  familiar  use  throughout  Europe  than 
that  of  Assassin,  yet  to  die  generality  of  readers  little  is  known  of 
the  singular  sect  from  which  the  appellation  has  been  derived. 
William,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  tne  Cardinal  de  Vitri,  bishop 
of  Acre,  writers  of  the  tiiirteenth  century,  gave  some  short  notices 
of  that  terrible  band  of  murderers,  the  followers  and  ministers 
of  the  celebrated  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  with  whom  the 
champions  of  the  cross  came  in  contact  in  Syria;  and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  the  Jewish  traveller,  Ha'iton,  the  Armenian  prince, 
and  Marco  Polo,  the  illustrious  Venetian  and  father  of  modem 
travel,  made  known  their  first  and  chief  establishment  in  Persia. 
The  notions  concerning  them  were  vague  and  unsettled;  their 
religious  system  and  political  constitution  remained  enveloped  in 
obscurity;  and  the  wonderful  narrative  of  the  last-named  travel- 
ler, the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
tended  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery  and  fable  over  the  society  to  the 
eyes  of  Europeans. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Asia  and  eveiy  tiling  connected 
with  it  began  to  excite  considerable  attention,  and  the  subject  of 
the  Assassins  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  D'Herbelot 
had,  in  his  celebrated  work,  already  given  some  account  of  them 
from  his  oriental  authorities;  and  the  copious  and  even  profuse 
learning  of  Mr.  Falconet,  poured  forth,  (to  use  the  language  of 
Gibbon),  in  two  Memoirs  read  before  tiie  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres,  all  tiiat  was  known  concerning  them. 
Gibbon's  own  account,  derived  from  Falconet,  does  not  occupy 
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more  than  half  a  page*  and  in  that  short  space  more  than  one  error 
may  be  detected.  Liatterly«  the  French  orientalists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  labours  of 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Quatrem^re,  and  Jourdain,  have  tended  much 
to  illustrate  the  histoiy  and  constitution  of  the  society  of  the 
Assassins. 

In  Germany  their  history  has  been  written  by  Witthof,*  whose 
work  we  have  not  seen,  but  from  the  character  given  of  it  bj  the 
.author  whose  work  we  are  now  to  review,  we  should  r^ard  it  as 
of  little  value.  The  last  and  completest  work  on  the  subject  is 
that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orientalists  that  modem  Europe  has  produced. 
This  history  brings  forward,  from  purely  oriental  sources,  new  and 
surprising  views  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  the  Order, 
as  Mr.  Von  Hammer  denominates  it.  In  English,  we  may  here 
observe,  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  Assassins,  except 
the  short  notice  given  of  them  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  vain- 
able  History  of  Persia;  and  his  statements  do  not,  on  every  point, 
exactly  tally  with  those  of  their  German  historian.f  The  work 
has  now  been  published  nine  years,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  little  known  in  England,  and  are  tempted  to  think 
that  the  interest  and  novelty  of  its  details  will  induce  our  readers 
to  excuse  us  for  going  so  far  back. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  depicts  the  Assassins  as  forming  an  Order, 
at  once  military  and  religious,  like  the  Templars  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  with  whom  he  compares  them ;  and,  like  them,  subject 
to  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  Grand  Master,  who  was  named 
the  Sheikh-el-Jebel,  corruptly  rendered  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  who,  from  his  seat  at  Alamoot  in  the  north  of  Persia, 
like  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  directed  the  motions 
of  his  numerous  and  devoted  subjects,  and  made  the  most  haughty 
monarchs  tremble  at  his  name.  This  novel  and  interesting  view 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Von  Hammer  derives  from  Arabic  and  Per* 
sian  authorities,  from  Ibn  Khaledoon  and  Macrisi,  from  Mirk- 
hond,  Lary,  Jelalee  of  Kaim,  and  others.  His  work  is  divided 
into  seven  books,  in  which,  after  a  very  valuable  introduction,  he 
narrates  the  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  of  the  Order,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  very  spirited  and  detailed  account — the  first  ever 
given  in  Europe — of  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Caliphat,  which  fell,  along  with  the  empire  of  the  Assassins, 
beneath  the  victorious  arms  of  Hulagoo,  the  Tartar  Khan.     From 

^  Das  meuchelmorderische  Reich  der  Assatsinen.    Bvo.    Leipzig,    1765. 

f  Mariti  gives  some  account  of  the  Assassins,  but  be  only  repeats  what  !s  to  be 
feond  in  preceding  writert.  The  same  may  be  said  of  die  different  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  with  the  exception  of  WUken. 
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this  work  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  organization  of  the  sect,  and  display  the  mighty  ills  which 
may  he  brought  on  the  human  race  by  the  agency  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, in  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  destructive 
one  which  ever  existed.  We  must,  however,  previously,  with  Mr. 
Von  Hammer,  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  Islam,  in  the 
times  that  succeeded  the  death  of  the  Prophet. 

Mohammed  appointed  no  Caliph  to  succeed  him.  The  mur* 
der  of  Othman  transferred  the  Caliphat  and  Imamat,  t.  e.  the 
supremacy  in  empire  and  in  religion,  to  AH,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet,  and  his  deposition  and  death  again  transferred  them  to 
Moawiah.  From  this  period  dates  the  great  schism  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan church.  The  Soonites,  with  their  numerous  sub- 
divisions, acknowledge  the  first  three  Imaums  and  Caliphs ;  the 
Shea-ites  maintain  that  Ali  and  his  posterity  were  the  only  rightful 
successors  of  the  Prophet.  The  principal  sects  of  the  latter  were 
four,  dissenting  from  each  other  on  the  grounds  of  Ali's  claims  to 
the  Imamaty  and  the  order  in  which  it  descended  to  his  posterity. 
Of  these  we  shall  only  notice  the  Imamee,  as  being  the  one  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  Assassins. 

The  Imamee  were  divided  into  Imamites  and  Ismailites,  who 
both  held  that  after  the  twelfth  Imaum  according  to  the  former, 
or  the  seventh  according  to  the  latter,  the  Imaum  had  vanished, 
and  that  the  dignity  was  continued  in  a  succession  of  invisible 
Imaums.  The  latter  derived  their  appellation  from  Ismail,  the  son 
of  Jaafer  Zadik,  the  seventh  and,  according  to  them,  the  last  visi- 
ble Imaum;  the  former  continued  the  series  through  Ismail's 
younger  brother,  Musa  Kasim,  to  Askeree,  and  his  son,  Moham- 
med Mehdee.  The  claims  of  these  Imaums  to  the  Caliphat 
were,  in  die  time  of  the  first  Abbassides,  so  strong  and  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  Maimoon  publicly  declared  Ali  Reeza, 
the  eighth  of  them,  his  successor,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
whole  family  of  Abbas,  who  would  probably  have  contested  the 
point,  had  not  Ali  Reeza  fortunately  died  before  Maimoon,  and 
with  him  died  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Imamee.  But  the 
other  branch,  the  Ismailites,  was  more  fortunate,  and  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  their  members,  named  Obeid-allah,  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

To  understand  fully  how  this  was  accomplished,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  £ast  at  that  period.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Persia,  pure  as  it  was  in  its  commencement, 
had  been  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  corrupted.  Macrisi  enu- 
merates seven  sects,  one  of  which,  named  Mazdekee,  from  Maz- 
dek  its  founder,  advanced  principles  destructive  of  all  religion  and 
morality.     It  professed  universal  freedom  and  equality,  the  indif- 
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ferenoe  of  homan  tuctioos,  and  Ibe  oooHDiiiii^  <if  fpodm ;    and 
strange  as  it  would  appear,  did  not  history  furnish  instanoes  of 
similar  felly,  it  numbered  among  its  adherents  the  king  of  Persia, 
Cobad,  die  father  of  Noosheerwan.     The  imprudence  of  this 
monarch  cost  him  his  crown;  and  his  son,  Noosheerwan,  coor 
vinced  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  sect,  endeavoured  totnUy 
to  eradicate  it  widi  fire  and  sword.     In  this  he  did  not  completely 
succeed;  the  opinioos  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  and  again 
broke  out,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas, 
when  the  followers  of  Mokannah*  and  Babek  filled  Persia  with 
blood  and  devastation. 

In  this  stormy  period  there  lived  at  Ahras,  in  the  soadi  of 
Persia,  a  man  named  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Maimoon  al  Kaddafa. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  religion  and 
policy  of  Persia;  and  national  animosity  inspired  him  with  die 
idea  of  overthrowing  the  feith  and  the  empire  of  die  victorious 
Arabs.    The  bloody  experience  of  his  own  times  taught  AbdaUah 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  overturn  the  prevailing  rel^on  and  die 
rei|piing  dynasty,  so  long  as  the  conscience  and  the  swords  of  die 
mihtary  were  under  their  direction;  and  he  saw  clearly  diat  secretly 
to  undermine  them  was  die  only  path  to   ultimate   success. 
Knowing,  also,  how  hazardous  it  is  to  attempt  all  at  once  to  era* 
dicate  those  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  throne  and  altar,  vrfiich 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  he  resolved  that  the  veil 
of  mystery  should  envelope  his  design,  and  that  his  doctrines, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  of  India  and  of  Pythagoras,  he 
divided  into  seven  degrees,  should  only  be  gradually  communi- 
cated to  his  disciples.     The  last  and  highest  of  these  decrees 
taught  the  vanity  of  all  religions,  and  the  indifference  of  all  actions, 
as  neither  here  nor  hereafter  would  they  be  rewarded  or  punished. 
With  the  greatest  zeal,  by  means  of  missionaries,  he  disseminated 
his  opinions  and  augmented  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
gain  them  the  more  ready  acceptance  among  the  follovvers  of 
Islam,  he  masqued  his  projects  beneath  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail,  to 
the  Imamat. 

During  the  life*time  of  AbdaUah  and  his  sons,  these  prindples 
spread,  in  secret,  far  and  wide,  by  the  activity  of  their  mission* 
aries  or  Dais,  as  they  were  called.  The  plan  of  AbdaUah  was 
to  extend  his  system  gradually,  and  never  to  proclaim  it  openly 
until  the  throne  should  be  in  the  possession  of  one  of  its  disciples  i 
but  this  deep-laid  scheme  was  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Ahmed  of  Cufa,  surnamed  Carmath,  who,  fully  initiated  in  all  the 
degrees  of  the  secret  system,  boldly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 

*  The  celebrated  Veiled  Prophet. 
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Inbiffrrkvgs,  and  erected  the  banner  of  insarrection  againit 
^.tbe  Caliph9»  who  were  stiU  in  the  height  of  their  power.  The 
.  contest  waa  long  and  bloody^  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  was  con- 
quered, 30^000  Moslems  fell  in  its  defence,  and  the  sacred  Uack 
stone  was  carried  ojBf  in  triumph  to  Hajar.  The  struggle  continued 
during  a  whole  ^entury,  till  the  conflagration  was  at  length 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  followers  of  Carmath.  Notwith- 
atanding  this  severe  check,  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah  still  spread 
in  secret,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  297  of  the  Hejira,  an  ab)e 
.nussionary,  a  second  Abdallah,  succeeded  in  delivering  frpm  pri- 
son a  pretended  descendant  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail,  and 
in  placing  him  pn  the  throne  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Obeid- 
.Allah  M'ebdee.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Fatemite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  deduced  their  line  from  Ismail 
the  son  of  Jaafer^i  and  through  him  from  Fatima  the  daughter  of 
the  Prophetf 

The  secret  doctrine  had.  now,  in  a  great  measure,  attained  its 
.object  I  it  had  placed  its  creature  upon  a  throne,  and  had  become 
the  established  system  in  Africa.  But  it  contemplated  farther 
triumphs,  and  its  Dais  still  overflowed  Asia,  making  prosely tea  tp 
the  claims  of  Ismail,  in  the  hope  of  yet  overturning  the  throne  of 
.the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad.  M«  Von  Hammer  (if  his  authority, 
Macrisi,  may  be  depended  upon*)  gives,  in  this  place,  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  structure  and  organization 
of  what  he  terms  the  Ilodge  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  members  were, 
after  a  gradual  progress  through  nine  degrees,  fully  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  iniquity  and  impiety.  Immediately,  he  says, 
dfter  the  establishment  of  the  throne  of  the  Fatemites,  history 
mentions  the  meetings,  which  were  held  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday in  presence  of  the  Dai-el-doat  or  Chief  Missionary,  and 
were  attended  by  great  numbers  of  both  men  and  womeui  whp 
had  separate  lodges.  These  assemblies  were  named  Mejalis-a^ 
hicmet,  or  the  Societies  of  Wisdom,  and  the  members  attended 
attired  in  white.  On  these  days  the  Dai-el-doat  always  waited  op 
the  Caliph,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  read  somethins  to  him, 
but,  at  all  events,  got  his  signature  on  the  outside  of  the Xecture. 
When  the  lecture  was  finished,  the  scholars  kissed  his  hand,  and 
respectfully  touched,  with  their  foreheads,  the  signature  of  the 
Caiiph. 

In  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Fatemite  Caliph,  the  notorious 
Hakem-biemr-illab,  the  assemblies  and  their  place  of  meeting 

*  In  the  opiDiou  of  De  Sacy  M.  Von  Hammer  lias  completely  sacoeeded  in  derelop- 
mg  the  organization  and  principles  of  the  Isroailites.  De  Sacy  is,  however,  of  opinion 
Umt  the  original  terms  do  not  fully  justify  M.  Von  Hammer  in  ascribing  to  them,  to  the 
extent  he  does,  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  the  indiflorence  of  moral  BCtions. 
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urere  placed  upon  a  most  extensive  footing.    A  lai^e  hxlge/  named 
Dar-al'hicmet  or  the  House  of  Wisdom,  was  erected,  and  aban- 
dautly  provided  with  books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  pro- 
fessors of  every  description.     Disputations  were  frequently  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  Caliph,  in  which  the  professors,  divided 
according  to  the  four  faculties.  Logic,  Madiematics,  Law»  and 
Medicine,  appeared  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  which  robes,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  were  exactly  the  same  in  form  as  those  now 
worn  by  the  doctors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    A  yearly  sum 
of  275,000  ducats  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution, in  whidi  were  taught  all  branches  of  human  science,  and, 
in  nine  ascending  degrees,  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  Ismailites. 
The  first  of  these  degrees — the  longest  and  most  difficult — in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  instructor;  it  perplexed  him  by  pointing  out  Che 
absurdity  and  contradiction  to  reason  of  the  text  of  the  Koran, 
and  excited  his  curiosity  by  hinting  at  the  secret  text  which  lay 
beneath  the  shell  of  the  outward  word;  on  which  subject,  how- 
ever, he  was  most  steadily  refused  any  satisfaction,  until  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  receive  the  secret  doctrine  with  implicit  faith 
and  unconditional  obedience.     When  he  had  done  this,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  second  degree,  which  inculcated  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Imaums,  appointed  of  God  as  those  from  whom  all  know- 
ledge was  derived.     In  the  third  was  taught  the  number  of  the 
•  Imaums,  which  was  seven.    The  fourth  informed  the  pupil  that 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  there  had  been  seven  divine  law- 
givers or  speaking  prophets,  each  of  whom  had  seven  assistants, 
who  succeeded  each  other  during  the  epoch  of  the  speaking  pro- 
l^et,  and,  as  they  did  not  appear  publicly,  they  were  named  the 
dumb  (zamit).     The  last  speaking  prophet  was  Ismail,  and  the 
*first  of  his  dumb  ministers  was  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ismail :  as, 
therefore,  this  last  was  not  dead  more  than  a  century,  the  teacher 
had  it  in  his  power  to  declare  whom  he  would,  to  those  who  had 
not  passed  this  degree,  to  be  the  dumb  prophet  of  the  present 
age.     In  ihejijih  degree  the  pupil  learned  that  each  of  the  dumb 
prophets  had  twelve  apostles  to  assist  him  in  spreading  the  doc* 
trine.    The  sixth  taught  that  all  positive  religion  was  subordinate 
to  philosophy.     This  degree  was  tedious,  and  not  till  the  pupil 
had  been  well  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  was  he 
admitted  to  the  seventh,  in  which  he  passed  from  philosophy  to 
mysticism,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  All  is  One,  now  held  by 
the  Soofees.     In  the  eighth  the  doctrines  of  positive  religion 
were  once  more  brought  fonv'ard ;  after  what  had  preceded,  they 
could  not  make  any  long  stand,  and  the  pupil  was  now  fully  in- 
structed in  thesuperfluousnessof  all  prophets  and  divine  teachers. 
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!i         die  aon«exMteiice  of  heaven  and  hell,  the  indifierence  of  actions, 
1 3  and  dius  prepared  for  the  ninih  and  last  degree,  and  to  become  the 

e  r         •  ready  instrument  of  every  project  of  ambition.    To  believe  noikh^ 
and  to  dare  every  thing,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
r  wisdom. 

I  The  claims  of  the  Fatemite  Caliph,  and  the  secret  doctrine  of 

1  the  Lodge  at  Cairo,  virere  actively  disseminated  throughout  Asia 

by  the  zeal  of  the  Dais,  and  of  their  Refeek  or  Compauions,  per- 
sons initiated  in  one  or  more  degrees  of  the  secret  doctrine,  and 
attached  to  the  Dais  as  assistants,  which  their  name  denotes. 
Among  the  converts  and  members  of  the  Lodge  ihen  gained,  was 
.one  who  founded,  some  years  after,  the  society  which,  during 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  filled  Asia  widi  terror  and  dismay. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Hassan  Ben  Sabah,  the  founder  of  the 
Assassins  or  Eastern  IsmaiUtes,  as  writers  name  them,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  Egyptian  or  Western  brethren. 

Hassan  was  one  of  those  characters  that  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  the  world,  as  if  sent  to  operate  some  mighty  change  in 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Endued  with  mental  powers  of  the 
first  order,  conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  filled  with  ambition 
the  most  immoderate,  and  possessed  of  the  courage,  patience,  and 
foresight  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  deep-laid  plans, 
Hassan  must,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  have  been  a  distin- 
guished actor  in  its  scenes ;  but  no  period  more  calculated  for 
the  display  of  his  transcendant  talents  could  have  occurred  than 
the  one  in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast.  He  was  the  son  of  Ali, 
a  strenuous  Shea-Jte,  who  resided  at  Rei.  Ali  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  heretical  and  impious  opinions,  and  could 
hardly,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  protestations,  obtain  credit 
for  his  orthodoxy.  He  retired  at  lengdi  into  a  convent,  and  to 
clear  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  suspicions  entertained 
against  him,  he  sent  his  son  to  Nishaboor,  to  be  educated  by  the 
Iraaum  Mowafek  Nishabooree,  the  most  illustrious  Doctor  of  the 
Soonnah,  in  the  East;  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  every  one  who 
studied  the  Koran  and  the  Soonnah  under  him  was  certain  to  be 
fortunate  in  after-life.  Here  the  young  Hassan  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Omar  Khiam  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  former  of  whom 
became  celebrated  for  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  the  latter, 
under  three  successive  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  filled  the 
first  posts  of  the  empire. 

Even  at  this  early  period  the  ambitious  mind  of  Hassan,  and 
his  long-sighted  views  of  future  advancement  and  dignity,  dia* 
played  themselves.  He  one  day,  as  Nizam-ul-Mulk  himself  in- 
forms us,  addressed  his  two'  companions,  reminded  them  of  the 
general  opinion  of  the  success  of  the  Imaum's  pupik,.  and  pro^ 
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poMd  thttt  they  iboiiki  enter  into  aft  agraemeiit  that  ib  whklem 
of  the  three  tiut  opinion  dbouU  be  verified^  he  diottM  share  bis 
fortune  with  the  other  two.    Omar  and  Nizam  readilj  asBented, 
and  the  iatt»r  devoting  himself  to  politics,  soon  attained  die 
Viziership  under  Togrul»  and  Alp  Arslan  the  great  Seljucideg- 
DuriB|;the  reigasof  Togrul  and  c^  Alp  Arslan,  Hassan  remaioed 
in  privacy  and  obscurity;  but  no  sooner  bad  Melek  Shah,  the 
successor  of  the  latter,  ascended  the  throne,  than  the  deaoendsnt  of 
Sabah  appeared  at  court,  aBd,in  the  severe  terms  which  the  Konn 
uses  of  breakers  of  their  word,  reminded  the  Vizier  of  the  proBUse 
of  his  youth,  and  called  upon  him  to  perfcnn  it.    Nizam  reoeired 
him  with  honour,  gave  him  rank  and  revenue,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  Sultan.    Hassan's  object  in  waiti^f  fcnr  the 
accession  of  Melek  Shah  had  evidently  been  to  sopplant  lui  fiiend 
Nizam^  an  object  more  easily  attainable  with  a  youthful  pnace 
than  with  an  experienced  monarch.     He  accordiiagly  sou^t  hj 
every  means,  under  the  mask  of  bluntness  and  honesty,  to  gsio  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  and  succeeded  so  far,  that 
Melek  Shah  consulted  him  upon  every  affair  of  moment,  and 
acted  according  to  his  advice.    Nizam^s  credit  and  influence  were 
visibly  in  the  n^ne,  for  his  rival  sedulously  conveyed  to  the  ean 
of  the  Sultan  even  the  slightest  errors  of  the  Divan,  and,  by  hj3 
artful  insinuations,  threw  the  entire  blame  on  the  Prime  Vizier. 
But,  according  to  Nizam- ul-Mulk's  account,  the  worst  trids  he 
played  him  was  his  undertaking  to  lay  before  the  Sultan,  within 
forty  days,  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Sovereign;  a  task,  to  accomplish  which  the  Vizier  had  required 
ten  times  the  space.     The  clerks  of  the  treasury  were  all  placed 
under  Hassan,  and  Nizam*ul-Mulk  acknowledges  that  he  per- 
formed what  he  had  undertaken  within  the  given  time;  but,  as  he 
adds,  that  Hassan  derived  no  advantage  from  it,  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  instant  of  giving  in  the  account,  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  obliged  to  quit  the  Court,  for  which  Nizam  ass^o^' 
cause,  we  are  obliged  to  find  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  nsiraUve 
of  other  writers.    According  to  them,  Nizam  himself,  trembhog 
for  his  place,  contrived  secretly  to  abstract  some  of  the  Ica^ 
of  his  rival's  accounts,  and  when  Hassan  presented  himself  befoie 
the  Sultan  in  full  assurance  of  a  complete  triumph,  to  his  extreme 
mortification,  the  mutilated  state  of  his  papers,  for  which  he  could 
in  no  way  account,  drew  down  on  him  the  highest  displeasure  oj 
the  Sultan.     Nizam,  indeed,  confesses,  with  great  naiv^>  that  had 
not  this  occurred,  he  himself  would  have  been  obliged  to  loUov 
^he  same  course  as  Hassan. 

The  latter,  inwardly  meditating  vengeance  against  the  SuUbb 
and  the  Vizier,  retired  to  Rei,  and  from  thence  went  to  Isiah«o, 
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-where  he  remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Aeas  Aboo'l 
FazI,  to  escape  the  perquisitions  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  While  there 
he  made  the  remarkable  declaration,  that  if  he  had  but  two  devoted 
friends,  he  would  soon  overthrow  the  Turk  and  the  peasant,  as 
he  called  Melek  Shah  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The  simple-hearted 
Rei's  believed  him  to  be  out  of  his  mind,  and  began  secretly  to 
administer  ,to  him  aromatic  draughts  to  strengthen  his  brain. 
Hassan  was  soon  aware  of  the  opinion  of  his  host,  and  resolved  to 
leave  him  and  proceed  to  Egypt,  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
Ismailites,  of  whose  society  he  bad  long  been  a  member.  The 
account  of  his  first  connexion  with  that  sect  is  given  by  Mirkbond 
in  Hassan's  own  words,  and  as  they  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  man,  and  show  that  like  Mohammed,  Croo^ 
well,  and  almost  every  fanatic,  he  was  sincere  at  first,  whatever  he 
might  have  become  afterwards,  we  will  lay  them  befqre  our 
readers* 

*'  From  my  childhood^  even  from  the  age  of  seven  years,  my  only  ob- 
ject was  to  attain  to  knowledge  and  capacity.  I  was,  like  my  father. 
Drought  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the'  twelve  Imaams  (Imamee),  and  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  an  Ismaihte  Refeek,  named  Emire-ed* 
Dfaarab,  with  -whom  I  kntt  the  bond  of  friendflliip.  My  opinion  was^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ismailites  was  like  that  of  the  philosophers,  and 
that  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  was  a  man  who  was  initiated  in  it.  As  often 
as  Emire  spoke  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  I  fell  into  a  controversy  with 
him,  and  many  an  argument  on  points  of  faith  arose  between  us.  I  never 
gave  way  to  the  charges  which  Emire  brought  against  my  sect,  though 
secretly  they  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind.  Meanwhile  Emire 
departed  from  me,  and  I  fell  into  a  severe  sickness,  during  which  time  I 
frequently  reproached  myself  that  although  I  knew  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ismailites  to  be  the  true  one,  out  of  mere  stiff-neckedoess  I  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  it ;  and  that  if,  which  God  avert,  death  sboidd  sorpriaBe  me,  I 
shonld  die  without  having  attained  to  the  troth.  At  length  I  recofered 
from  that  sickness,  and  met  with  another  Ismailite,  nained  Aboo  Nejm 
Zaraj^  of  whom  I  inquired  concerning  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Aboo 
Neim  explained  it  to  me  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  nntil  I  saw 
fully  into  the  depths  of  it*  At  last  I  met  a  Dai,  called  Moomeem^  whom 
the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek  Ben  Attash,  the  director  of  the  missions  of  Irak, 
had  authorized  to  execute  this  office.  I  besought  him  to  accept  my  homage 
in  the  name  of  the  Fatemite  Caliph ;  he  at  first  refused, because  I  had  been 
in  a  higher  rank  than  himself;  but  when  I  pressed  him  thereto  out  of  all 
measure,  he  at  length  consented.  When  now  the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek 
came  to  Rei,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  me  came  to  know  me,  my  de- 
portment was  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  immediately  conferred  on  me  the 
office  of  a  Dai.  He  said  to  me, '  thou  must  go  into  Egypt,  and  become 
a  partaker  of  the  happiness  of  serving  the  Imaum  Moustansar,'  the  then 
reigning  Cali|A.  When  the  Sheikh  Abd-al*melek  went  from  Rei  to 
Isfahan  I  departed  for  Egypt.** 
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Hassan,  whose  fame  had  preceded  him,  was  receiyed  in  Egypt 
with  the  highest  honours ;  the  Dai-al-doat  and  other  distinguished 
personages  were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  him,  and  the  Caliph 
assigned  him  a  residence,  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  But  hap- 
penmg  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  suc- 
cession, his  enemies  prevailed  against  him;  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  afterwards  forced  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Africa.  A  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  where 
Hassan  disembarked;  he  then  passed  some  years  in  travelling 
through  different  countries-  of  the  East,  zealously  spreading  his 
doctrines,  and  acquiring  proselytes.  He  had  observed  diat  during 
the  splice  of  two  hundred  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Abdallah 
£rst  mtroduced  the  secret  doctrine  into  Islam,  though  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  indefatigable,  and  the  disciples  numerous,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  no  temporal  dominion,  the  attainment  of  whidi  was 
the  leading  object  of  the  society,  had  been  acquired.  He  saw 
moreover  that  the  Seljucides,  as  protectors  of  the  phantom  of  a 
Caliph  who  sat  at  Bagdad,  had  risen  to  the  highest  power;  and 
be  conceived  that  as  he  was  now  strengthened  by  numerous  dis- 
xiples,  he  might,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  Ismail,  take  his  rank  with  princes,  when  possessed  of  domi- 
nion and  power.  To  attain  this  object,  all  he  required  was  some 
strong  position,  from  which  as  a  centre  he  might  gradually  extend 
his  possessions ;  and  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot, 
(that  is — the  Vulture's  Nest,  so  named  from  its  lofty  and  impreg- 
nable site,)  situated  in  the  district  of  Roodbar,  to  the  north  of 
.Kasveen.  Alamoot  was  gained  partly  by  force  and  pautly  by 
stratagem;  he  first  sent  thither  one  of  his  most  trusty  Dais,  who 
converted  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  their  sid 
expelled  the  governor.  Historians  say,  that  he  employed  the  same 
stratagem  that  Dido  had  used  to  gain  the  soil  on  which  she  built 
Carthage,  but  stories  of  that  kind  are  common  in  the  East;  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm  informs  us,  that  the  person  with  whom  he  read 
this  piece  of  history  told  him,  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  Eng* 
lish  obtained  Calcutta  of  the  poor  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

In  possession  of  a  strong  fortress,  Hassan  turned  his  mind  to 
the  organization  of  that  band  of  followers  whose  daggers  were  to 
spread  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  his  power  throughout  Asia.  Ex- 
perience and  reflection  had  shown  him  that  the  many  could  never  be 
governed  by  the  few,  without  the  salutary  curb  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality;  that  a  system  of  impiety,  though  it  might  serve  to  overturn, 
•was  not  calculated  to  maintain  and  support  a  throne;  and  his 
object  was  now  to  establish  a  fixed  and  lasting  dominion.  Though 
as  an  adept,  initiated  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  lodge  at  Cairo, 
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ke  luldbeeD  long  satisfied  of  the  nothingness  of  all  rciligi6n«  be 
detennined  to  maintain  among  his  followers  the  religion  of  Islam 
in  all  its  rigour.  The  most  exact  and  minute  observance  of  even 
its  most  trivial  ordinances  was  to  be  exacted  from  those  who,  ge- 
nerally unknown  to  themselves,  were  banded  for  its  destruction; 
and  the  veil  of  mystery,  within  which  few  were  permitted  to  enter, 
shrouded  the  secret  doctrine  from  the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of 
the  society.  The  claims  of  Ismail,  the  purity  of  religion,  were  os- 
tensibly advanced;  but  the  rise  of  Hassan  Sabah,  and  the  down- 
fall of  all  religion^  were  the  real  objects  of  those  who  directed  the 
machinery. 

The  Ismailite  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  disseminated  by  mis- 
sionaries and  companions  alone.  Heads  without  hands  were  of  no 
avail  in  the  eyes  of  Hassan;  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  third  class, 
which,  ignorant  of  the  secret  doctrine,  would  be  the  blind  and  wil-* 
ling  instruments  of  the  designs  of  their  superiors.  This  class  were 
named  the  Fedavee  or  Devoted,  were  clothed  in  white,  with  red 
bonnets  or  girdles,  and  armed  with  daggers ;  these  were  the  men, 
who  reckless  of  their  lives,  executed  die  bloody  mandates  of  the 
Sheikh-el-Jebel,  the  title  assumed  by  Hassan.  As  a  proof  of  the 
fanaticism  that  Hassan  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers,  we 
give  the  following  instance.  In  the  year  1126,  Kasim-ed-devlet 
Absoncor,  the  brave  prince  of  Mosul,  was,  as  he  entered  the 
mosque,  attacked  by  eight  assassins  disguised  as  dervises;  he 
killed  three,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  man, 
were  massacred  by  the  people;  but  the  prince  had  received  hiq 
death  wound.  When  the  news  spread  that  Kasim-ed-devlet  had 
fallen  by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  who  had  escaped  painted  and  adorned  herself,  rejoicing  that 
her  son  had  been  found  worthy  to  offer  up  his  life  in  support  of 
the  good  cause ;  but  when  he  came  back  the  only  survivor,  she 
cut  off  her  hair  and  blackened  her  face,  through  grief  that  he 
had  not  shared  the  death  of  glory.  "  Such,"  observes  M.  Ham* 
nier,  '*  was  the  Spartanism  of  the  Assassins.'' 

A  display  of  the  means  by  which  the  chief  of  the  Assassins  suo 
ceeded  in  infusing  this  spirit  of  strong  faith  and  devotion  into  his 
followers  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  man.  It 
might  seem  incredible,  did  not  experience  abundantly  prove  it, 
that  the  human  mind  could  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  or  act  oq 
the  most  unfounded  and  irrational  opinions;  but  those  who  reflect 
on  the  follies  of  the  disciples  of  the  various  fanatics  and  impostors 
who  have  deluded  mankind,  will  cease  to  be  surprized  at  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Fedavee.  Even  in  our  own  days  the  chief 
of  the  Wahabees  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers  the  persua- 
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ifen  tfaat  he  coaM  dispose  of  die  mansioiis  of  eternal  bliss.*     It 
is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that  the  two  powers  that  waged 
war  simultaneoosly  against  Islam,  the  Christians  of  die  West,  and 
die  Assassins  of  die  East,  were  both  stimnlated  by  dieir   spi- 
ritual heads  with  the  same  motives.    Those  who  (ell  in  the  cm^ 
sade  were  pronounced  by  the  Pope  to  be  martyrs,  and  entitled 
to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  to  die  Fedavee  who  fell  in  exe- 
cnting  the  mandates  of  his  superior,  the  gates  of  Paradise  un- 
folded, and  he  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  ivory  palace,  the 
silken  robe,  and  the  black-eyed  houries.    This  knovm  quality 
of  the  human  mind  might  suffice  to  account  for  the  blind  dev<^ 
don  and  the  contempt  of  life  of  the  Ismailite  Fedavee ;  but  Marco 
Polo,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  become 
every  day  more  apparent,  as  we  become  better  acquainted  widi 
die  history  and  manners  of  the  East,  gives  a  particular  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  die  Ismailite  chief  instilled  into  die  minds 
of  those  whom  he  deemed  fit  subjects,  the  longing  after  the  Joys 
of  Paradise,  and  the  disregard  of  eardily  existence.     As  Marco 
Polo's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  oriental  writers,  M.  Von  Hammer 
is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  true  in  the  main  circumstances;  but 
De  Sacy  and  Wilken  seem  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  visions  excited  in  die  mind  of  die  votary  by  the 
intoxicating  draught  which  he  had  swallowed,  and  not  to   any 
scenes  of  reality. 

According  to  the  Venetian  traveller  and  the  Arabian  author  of 
die  *'  Sireh  Hakem-biemr-illah,"  there  was  at  Alamoot,  and 
aho  at  Masiat  in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden,  encompassed  with 
lofty  walls,  adorned  vrith  trees  and  flowers  of  every  kind — with 
murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes— with  bowers  of  roses 
and  trellices  of  the  vine — airy  halls  and  splendid  kiosks,  furnished 
with  die  carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byzantium.  Beantiful 
maidens  and  blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  delicious 
spot,  which  ever  resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  munnur 
of  streams,  and  the  ravishing  tones  of  voiees  and  instruments — ^all  » 
respired  contentment  and  pleasure.  When  the  chief  had  noticed 
any  youdi  to  be  distinguished  for  strength  and  resolution,  he  in* 
vited  him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him  beside  himself,  con- 
versed with  him  on  die  happiness  reserved  for  the  faithful,  and 
contrived  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  prepared 

*  A  follower  of  the  oiodern  Wahabee,  who  a  few  yean  ago  stabbed  an  Arabiaa  chie^ 
near  Bassora,  nut  only  refused  to  save  his  life,  bat  anxiously  courted  death,  grasping  in 
hta  faand  a  paper,'  which  he  deemed  to  price  far  beyond  his  exbtenc^  This,  when 
CiMiiiied,  pvaved  to  be  an  ocder  fion  the  Wababee  chief  for  an  «niefiiki  pdaoe  and  a 
number  of  beautiful  female  slaves,  an  the  delightful  r^oiu  of  eternal  biin««— iSfr'  Jekt 
Malcolm,  from  a  Penian  MS, 
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from  tbe  h^oacyamns.  While  inseiinble,  ha  nvas  eooTeyed  into  At 
garden  of  delight,  and  there  awakened  by  the  application  of  vine* 
gar.  On  opening his^  eyes  all  Paradise  met  bis  view;  the  black- 
eyed  and  green-robed  houries.  surrounded  him,  obedieni  to  his 
wishes;  sweet  music  filled  his  ears;  the  richest  viands  were  served 
cUp  in  the  most  costly  vessels;  and  the  choicest  wines  sparkled  in 
golden  cups.  The  fortunate  youth  believed  himself  really  in  the 
I^aradise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  language  of  his  attendants  con- 
firmed the  delusion*  When  he  had  had  his  fill  of  enjoyment,  and 
nature  was  yielding  to  exhaustion,  the  opiate  was  again  adminis- 
itered,  and  the  sleeper  transported  back  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  to 
whom  he  communicated  what  had  passed,  and  who  assured  him 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  all  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  such 
was  the  bliss  reserved  for  tbe  obedient  servants  of  the  Imaum,  and 
enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  strictest  secresy.  Ever  after  the 
rapturous  vision  possessed  the  imagination  of  the  deluded  enthu- 
siast, and  he  panted  for  the  hour  when  death,  received  in  obeying 
the  commands  of  his  superior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  bowers 
of  Paradise.  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  this  is  true;  oris  it 
purely  the  invention  of  the  orthodox  to  throw  odium  on  the  sect? 

We  will  observe  en/MMsan^,  that  we  have  here,  according  to  De 
Sacy,  the  true  origin  of  the  name  Assassin.  Hyde  derived  it 
fnxn  Hassa,  to  kill;  others  from  the  Jewish  Essenes;  the  pre- 
vailing derivation,  which  is  even  the  one  given  by  Sir  Jchn  Mal- 
colm, is  from  Hassan  the  first  chief;  but  M.  de  Sacy  thinks  that 
Lemoine  was  near  the  truth  when  he  deduced  it  from  a  word 
signifying  herbage,  and  consequently  gardens;  the  word  Hashish^ 
which  signifies  Uie  bang  or  opiate  of  hemp-leaves,  is,  according  to 
M.  de  Sacy,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Hammer,  the  true  root, 
and  they  obtained  their  appellation  from  the  use  they  made  of  the 
opiate  prepared  from  th&t  plant. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  society  as  constituted  by  Hassan 
Sabah.  The  mystic  number  se^fen  appeared  everywhere.  They 
acknowledged  stoen  Imaums;  the  degrees  were  ienen,  viz.  the 
Sheikh,  the  Dai-al-kebir,  or  chief  of  the  Dais,  the  Dai,  the  Re- 
feek,  the  Fedavee,  the  Laseek,  or  aspirants,  and  tbe  Prophane^ 
or  the  common  people*  For  the  use  of  the  Dais,  Hassan  drew 
up  a  particular  rule  consisting  of  seven  heads,  which  our  author 
regards  as  the  proper  breviary  of  tbe  Order*  The^sf  head,  called 
Ashinai-risk,  or  knowledge  of  dieir  calling,  contained  the  maxims 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  human  nature  for  the  selection  of  fit 
subjects'  for  initiation,  and  to  diis  belonged  the  numerous  proverbs 
and  dark  sayings  which  were  current  among  ^e  Dais,  as  formerly 
anions  the  Pythagoreans,  and  since  among  the  Jesuits.  The 
second  mle^  called  Teenees,  gaining  of  confidence,  taught  to  gain 
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the  owidiflUites  by  flattering  dieir  paaaions  and  indiiiatidiis.'     The 
third  kifltnicted  to  puzzle  them  by  doubts  and  queations  on  the 
preoepta  of  religion  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Koran.     Thejburti 
imposed  the  Ahd,  the  oath  of  silence  and  obedience ;  and  the  can- 
didate swore  most  solemnly  never  to  impart  his  doubts  to  any  but 
his  superior,  and  blindly  to  obey  him  in  all  things.     The  Jifih  rule, 
Tedlees,  taught  the  candidates  that  their  opinions  coincided  with 
•those  of  the  greatest  men  in  church  and  state.     This  was  done  to 
entice  them  by  the  example  of  the  great  and  powerful.    The  sixiJk^ 
-TeseeSy  merely  went  over  again  what  had  preceded,  to  confiiiB 
and  strengthen  the  pupil  therein.    The  seventh  and  last,  TeeviU 
the  allegorical  instructions,    closed   the  course.      This    taught 
to  neglect  the  plain  sense,  and  seek  an  allegorical  one  in  the 
Koran ;  and  it  formed  the  essence  of  the  secret  doctrine.     Hence 
the  assassins  were  named  Batenee,  the  internal.    This  system  has 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  Bible  as  well  as  to  the  Koran, 
and  its  powers  in  explaining  away  articles  of  faith  and  precepts 
of  moral  duty,  and  establishing  the  principle  of  every  thing  being 
permitted  to  the  chosen,  can  easily  be  conceived.     This  higher 
knowledge  was  confined  to  a  very  few ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  were  straitly  curbed  by  the  positive  precepts  of  Islam. 

Thus  constituted^  the  power  of  the  Order  began  to  display  it* 
self.  By  force  or  by  treachery,  the  castles  or  hill-forts  of  Persia  fell 
one  after  another  into  their  hands.  A  bloody  period  ensued ;  the 
Doctors  of  the  Law  excommunicated  the  adherents  of  Hassan, 
and  the  Sultan,  Meiek  Shah,  directed  his  geperals  to  reduce  their 
fortresses;  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins  were  displayed  against  the 
swords  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  first  victim  to  Hassan's  revenge 
was  the  great  and  good  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who  fell  by  the  di^;gerof 
a  Fedavee.  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  his  master^  not 
without  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  '<  The  governments  were 
arrayed  in  open  enmity  against  the  Order,  and  heads  fell  like  an 
abundant  harvest  beneatu  the  two-fold  sickle  of  the  dagger  of 
assassination  and  the  sword  of  justice." 

Simultaneously  witli  the  Crusaders,  the  Assassins  appeared  in 
Syria,  and  by  means  of  Riswan,  Prince  of  Haleb,  or  Ale[^K>, 
acquked  fortresses  in  that  country.  In  Syria,  as  in  Persia,  they 
were  persecuted  and  massacred;  and  there  also  the  digger  amply 
Avenged  those  who  fell  by  the  isword.  In  Persia,  after  a  protracted 
contest,  a  dagger  planted  opportunely  on  the  ground  at  Sultan 
Sanjer's  head,  reminded  him  of  the  danger  of  continued  enmity, 
and  peace  was  established  between  the  Seljucide  Sultan  and  the 
Sheikh  of  Alamoot.  The  Ismailites  agreed  on  their  part  to  add 
no  more  works  to  their  forts,  to  purchase  no  arms  or  military 
machines,  and  to  make  no  more  proselytes;  and  the  Sultan  re- 
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leased  them  from  all  taxes  in  the  district  of  Kirdkeo*  and  Msigned 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  territory  of  Koome^  as  an 
annual  pension. 

After  a  reign  of  five^and-thirty  yeairs,  tiassan  Sabah  sfiW  his 
power  extended  over  a  great  portion  of  tlie  Mohammedan  world* 
Three  grand  missionaries  (Dai-al-kebir)  presided  over  the  three 
provinces  of  Jebal^  Cuhistau,  and  Syria)  while  from  his  chamber 
at  Alamoot,  (which  apartment  he  left  but  twice  during  his  lon|( 
reign,)  Hassan  directed  the  operations  of  his  followers,  and  occo« 
pied  his  leisure  in  drawing  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Order.  He  died  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  no  children;  for  he 
had  put  his  two  sons  to  death,  one  for  the  crime  of  murder,  the 
other  for  the  transgression  of  some  trifling  precept  of  the  Koran« 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  to  Alamoot 
the  Dai  Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid  from  Lamseer,  and  Abop  All 
from  Casveen,  and  divided  the  government  between  them,  so  that 
A  boo  AH  should  direct  the  external  operations  and  the  internal 
administration  of  the  society }  Keah  should,  as  the  proper  chiefs 
possess  the  highest  spiritual  power  and  guidance  of  the  Order* 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  it  therefore  appears,  was  wrong  in  stating  that 
Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid  was  the  son  of  Hassan  Sabah* 

Keah  Buzoorg  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of  the  Order* 
Hostilities  were  renewed  between  him  and  the  Seljucides>  and 
Alamoot  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  Sultau  Mahm^od*  But 
the  power  of  the  Order  had  struck  root  too  deeply  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  and  it  speedily  recovered  from  its  temporary  disasters. 
In  Syria  too,  though  violently  opposed,  it  extended  its  influence. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  first  connection  occurred  between  the 
Assassins  and  the  crusaders*  Abool-Wefa,  the  Ismailite  Dsu-al- 
kebir,  was  also  Hakem  or  Chief  Judge  of  Damascus,  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  II.  King  of  Jerusalem,  by  which 
hp  engaged  to  deliver  on  a  Friday,  when  the.  Emir  and  his  court 
were  at  prayer  in  the  mosque,  the  gates  of  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  on  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Tyre  being  given 
to  him  as  a  reward.  Baldwin^s  chief  adviser  in  this  compact  with 
the  secret  enemies  of  Islam  was  Hugo  de  Payens,the  first  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  which  order  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years.  M.  Von  Hammer  traces  a  great,  thoush  perhaps 
in  some  points  a  fanciful  resemblance,  between  the  Asiatic  aqd 
the  European  orders*  The  Templars  were  divided  into  Knights^ 
Esquires,  and  Lay  Brethren,  which  answer  to  the  Refeck,  Feda- 
Vee,  and  Laseek  of  the  Assassins,  as  the  Prior,  Grand  Prior,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  former  correspond  with  the  Dai,  DiM-al- 
kebir,  and  Sheikh  of  the  Mountain  of  the  latter.  As  the  Ismai- 
lite Refeek  was  clad  in  white,  with  a  red  mark  of  distinction,  so 
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the  Knight  of  the  Temple  wore  a  white  mantle  adorned  with  die 
red  cross;  and  the  preceptories  of  tlie  Templars  in  Eunqpe  cir- 
responded  to  the  castles  of  the  Assassins  in  Asia ;  and  as  these 
last  held  a  secret  doctrine  destructive  of  all  religion,  the  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  tlie  extorted  confessions  of  their  mem- 
bers, cast  similar  imputations  on  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 
M.  von  Hammer  is  so  satisfied  of  the  correspondence,  that 
throughout  his  work  he  uses  the  terms  Grand  Master  and  Grand 
Prior  as  synonimous  with  Sheikh-al-jebel  and  Dai-al-kebir.* 

The  enterprize  against  Damascus  failed ;  the  prince  of  that  city 
got  timely  information  of  the  plot;  the  Vizier,  the  great  friend  and 
protector  of  the  Assassins,  was  put  to  death;  and  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  these  fanatics  ordered,  to  which  six  thousand 
fell  victims.  The  Christian  army,  on  its  march  to  Damascus, 
was  assailed  by  a  valiant  band  oT  the  Damascene  warriors,  as  well 
as  overtaken  by  one  of  those  awful  storms  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
snow  that  at  times  occur  in  the  regions  of  the  East.  Their  super* 
stitious  minds  ascribed  this  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  justly 
incensed  at  their  unhallowed  union  with  treachery  and  murder, 
and  they  fled  in  dismay  before  their  enemies.  All  that  they  ac- 
quired was  the  castle  of  Banlas,  the  strongest  hold  at  that  time  of 
the  Assassins  in  Syria,  which  the  governor,  dreading  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  brethren  in  Damascus,  delivered  up  to  the  Christians. 
This  event  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Alamoot  was  gained  by 
Mahmood^  and  the  Ismailite  power  in  Persia  and  in  Syria  was 
thus  shaken  to  its  foundation.  But  the  hydra  was  not  thus  to  be 
slain;  the  house  of  Seljuk  was  soon  glad  to  agree  to  terms  of 
peace;  the  Syrian  fortresses  were  agam  recovered;  in  the  reign 
of  Keah  Buzoorg  the  daggers  of  the  Order  were  first  imbued 
in  the  sacred  blood  of  the  successors  of  the  Prophet;  and  a  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  and,  notwithstanding  his  descent  from  Ismail,  another 
of  Cairo,  were  the  victims. 

Keah  Buzoorg  departed  from  the  maxims  of  the  founder,  and 
appointed  his  son  Mohammed  as  his  successor,  perhaps  with 
paternal  partiality  esteeming  him  the  person  best  adapted  to  go- 
vern the  Order.  Mohammed  was,  however,  weak  and  ineflicient^ 
but  his  son  and  successor,  Hassan  II.,  merits  particular  attention. 

Hassan  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  the 
people,  despising  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  Mohammed, 
attaches!  themselves  to  his  son,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 

*  M.  de  Sacy,  though  admitting  the  retemblance  between  the  Terophtn  and  die 
AMauinSfdoea  not  think,  hiro  latlicientlj  authorised  in  thia  transference  ol'  appeltmtioiis. 
M.  Von  Hammer  has  embodied  the  accusations  against  the  Templars  in  a  long  and 
curioiu  diasertadon  inserted  in  the  Mina  de  tOritnt,  in  which,  according  to  the*  opU 
niou  of  the  same  learned  and  judicious  critic,  be  has  allowed  his  imaginatioa  ta  k»d 
him  too  far  astraj. 
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fiither,  oountenanced  the  opinion  which  was  spread  abroad^  that 
be  was  the  Imaum  promised  by  Hassan  Sabah.  The  members  of 
the  Order  attached  themselves  to  him  more  and  more  every  day, 
until  at  length  Mohammed  was  roused  from  his  apathy,  and  as- 
sembling the  people,  he  declared  publicly,  ''  Hassan  is  my  son. 
I  am  not  the  Imaum,  but  one  of  his  missionaries.  Whoever 
maintains  the  contrary  is  an  infidel;"  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Order  he  confirmed  his  words  by  instant  action.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  Hassan's  adherents  were  executed,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more  expelled  from  the  fortress;  and  it  was  only  by  pub- 
licly cursing,  and  writing  treatises  against  the  Illuminators,  as  he 
and  his  adherents  were  called,  that  Hassan  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  the  incensed  Grand  Master.  But  when  Hassan  had  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  authority,  he  could  not  resist  the  vanity  of  be- 
coming a  teacher  and  illuminator;  forgetful  of  the  prudent 
counsels  of  the  founder  to  the  initiated,  to  conceal  under  the 
•mask  of  religious  zeal  the  ambition  and  infidelity  which  were  to 
be  their  secret  guides,  he,  by  his  mad  disclosures  of  the  mysteries, 
justified  the  curses  of  the  people,  the  excommunications  of  the 
church,  and  the  death-warrants  of  kings  against  the  Order. 

In  the  month  Ramazan,  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  Hassan  con- 
voked all  the  inhabitants  of  Roodbar  to  Alamoot.  A  pulpit 
was  erected  iu  an  open  place  before  the  fort,  and  turned  towards 
Mecca;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  when  the  people  were  all 
assembled,  the  Grand  Master  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  com- 
menced his  discourse,  by  raising  doubts  and  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  He  informed  them  that  a  messenger 
had  come,  bearing  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Imaum  (the  Egyptian 
Caliph),  directed  to  all  the  Ismailites,  by  which  the  fundamental ' 
doctrines  of  the  sect  were  renewed  and  strengthened.  He 
declared  to  them,  that  by  this  letter  the  gates  of  favour  and  mercy 
were  opened  to  all  who  should  obey  and  hearken  to  him ;  that 
they  were  the  true  elect,  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Law,  and  from  the  burden  of  commands  and  prohibitions;  and 
that  he  had  now  conducted  them  to  the  Day  of  the  Resurrection, 
that  is,  the  Revelation  of  the  Imaum*  He  then  read  the  forged 
missive  of  the  Imaum,  which  declared  Hassan  to  be  his  Caliph, 
Dai  and  Hujet,  or  evidence,  and  enjoined  all  the  followers  of 
the  Ismailite  doctrine  to  yield  obedience  to  him,  in  all  points. 
The  conclusion  of  it  was,  **  They  shall  know  that  our  Lord  hath 
had  compassion  on  them,  and  hath  conducted  them  to  the  most 
High  God."  Hassan  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  caused 
the  tables  to  be  spread,  commanded  the  people  to  break  their 
fast,  and,  with  music  and  dancing,  as  on  festival  days,  to  abandon 
themselves  to  every  species  of  enjoyment ;  for  this,  said  he,  this  is 
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the  Day  of  the  Resurreetion.  How  similar  are  the  workings  of 
human  nature**  and  ho\v  closely  does  this  scene  resemble  the  wild 
extravagances  which  have  been  occasionally  acted  by  fanatics  in 
the  Christian  world  !-* 

Hassan,  the  Illuminator,  was,  after  a  sliort  reign,  murdered  by 
his  brother-in-law  and  his  son  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  bim, 
and  who  rivalled  him  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  open  disregard  of 
morality  and  religion. 

At  tliis  period  the  history  of  the  Assassins  in  Persia  presents 
Uttle  to  interest;  but  the  Syrian  branch  was  involved  in  fneodship 
and' enmity  with  the  great  Saladin,  and  the  Christian  sovereigns 
•of  Jerusalem.'  The  life  of  the  former  was  assailed  more  than 
ence  by  their  da^ers/and  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
of  Hamar,  he  would  have  completely  extirpated  them.  The 
Grand  Prior  engaged  that  no  more  attempts  should  be  made  on 
the  life  of  the  gallant  Sultan,  and  he  faithfully  kept  his  engage- 
.ment,  for,  during  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  Saladin's  reign, 
he  was  never  approached  by  an  Assassin.  The  name  of  this 
Grand  Prior  was  Sinan,  one  of  those  personages  who  have  at 
various  times  in  the  East,  by  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
austerity  and  devotion,  gained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  credulous  mul- 
titude, the  reputation  of  divinity.  He  gave  himself  out  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity;  he  wore  no  clothing  but  sackcloth; 
BO  one  ever  saw  him  eat,  drink,  or  sleeps  and  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  he  preached,  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  rock/ to  the  assembled 
mtiltitude,  who  listened  to  his  words  as  to  those  of  a  God.  But 
the  popular  idea  of  divinity  is  loose  and  unsettled ;  a  lameness 
which  Sinan  had  contracted  by  a  wound  from  a  stone,  in  the 
great  earthquake  of  A.  D.  1 157,  having  proved  him  a  mere 
mortal  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  they  were  on  the  point  of 
conferring  on  him  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  M'hen  he  descended 
from  his  roek  and  invited  them  to  eat ;  and  such  was  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  that  they  unanimously  swore  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  him,  as  their  superior.  His  influence  continued  unimpaired 
during  his  life,r  and  at  the  present  day  his  writings  are  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  remnant  of  the  sect  which  still  lingers  m 
the  mountains  of  Syriav 

Sinan  had  read  the  books  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  religion ;  and  whether  from  conviction  ot  (what  is  much 
more  probable)  from  a  wish  for  pea^  and  exemption  from 
tribute,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Almeric,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
oft'ering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  people;to  submit  to 
baptism,,  if  the  Templars,  their  near  neighbours,  would  remit  the 

*  This  was  precisely  one  of  the  heretical  notions  ^fluch  St.  Paul  coobated. 
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annual  ribute  of  two  thousand  ducats,  which  they  had  imposed 
on  th^m,  and  live  with  them  hereafter  in  peace  and  brotherly 
opncord.  The  king  received  the. embassy  with  joy,  agreed  to  all 
the  conditions,  offered  to  reimburse  the  Templars  from  his 
treasury,  and  after  detaining  the  envoys  a  few  days,  dismissed 
them  with  guides  and  an  escort  to  their,  own  borders.  But 
as  they  approached  their  castles,  they  were  assaulted  by  an 
ambush  of  the  Templars,  led  by  Walter  of  DumesnU,  and  Xh^ 
ambassador  was  murdered.  The  king,  incensed  at  this  .treacherous 
and  cruel  deed,  assembled  the  princes,  and«  by  their  .advice,  sent 
two  of  their  number  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  .Grand 
Master,  Odo  de  St.  Amando.     But  the  haughty  and  impious 

Snest  replied  that  he  had  already  imposed  penance  on  brother 
>umesnii,  and  would  send  him  to  the  Holy  Father,  by  whom  it 
was  forbidden  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  king,  however,  had  the  murderer  dragged  from  the 
habitation  of  the  Templars,  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Tyre; 
and  the  perfidious  Grand  Master,  having  been  taken  by  Saladia 
in  the  battle  of  Sidon,  the  loss  of  which  was  laid  ^o  his  cjiarge^ 
died  the  same  year,  unlamented,  in  a  dungeon.  The  king  .was 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  Sinan,  but  all  hopes  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Assassins  were  at  an  end,  and  the  dagger,  after  a  truce  of 
forty-two  years,  was  again  brandished  against  the  crusaders.  Its 
most  illustrious  victim  was  Conrad,  marquis  of  Moutferrat;  and 
as  both  oriental  and  occidental  writers  agree  in  laying  the  guilt 
of  it  on  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  we  shall  examine  the  evidence 
with  some  attention. 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre  and  Moutferrat,  was  attacked  and 
muixiered,  in  the  market-place  of  Tyre,  by  two  of  the  Assassins, 
On  this  point  ail  writers  are  agreed ;  but  who  the  real  author  and 
promoter  of  the  murder  was,  is  still  contested.  At  the  .time» 
both  Christians  and  Mohammedan^  joined  in  imputing  it  .to 
Richard,  king  of  England,  who  was  known  to  be  o;i  ill  terms 
with  the  marquis.  Albericus  Trium  Fontium  says  expressly  that 
the  murderers  were  hired  by  that  prince.  Bohadin,  the  Arabic 
biographer  of  Saladin,  says  that  the  Assassins,  when  tortured, 
confessed  they  had  been  employed  by  the  English  king ;  and  Mc. 
Von  Hammer  gives  the  following  passage  from  the  Arabic  His- 
tory of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  which  he  considers  quite  decisive 
on  the  subject.  "  The  marquis  went,  on  the  13th  of  the  month 
Ribce-ul-ewal,  to  .visit  Ihe  bishop  of  Tyre.  As  he  was  going  out, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  Assassins,  who  slew  him  with  their  dag- 
gers. When  taken  and  stretched  on  the  rack,  they  confessed 
that  they  had  been  employed  by  the  king  of  England*  They 
died  under  the  torture."    He  adds  that  the  same  work  coptaios 
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instances  of  the  treachet;  and  perfidy  of  Qicbard,  vAiA  stain 
his  character,  and  confirm  the  charge  of  his  participation  in  tbia 
murder.  We  think  that  Mr.  Von  Hammer  is  not  justified  in 
making  so  strong  an  assertion.  We  have  looked  over  me  extracts 
from  that  work,  given  by  himself,  in  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients, 
(Mines  de  t Orient),  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  be  would  omit 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  we  could  find  nothing  but  an  aociua- 
tion  of  having  put  some  Moslem  prisoners  to  death,  and  a 
passionate  assertion  of  the  zealous  Mussulman  writer,  that  00* 
thing  could  be  settled  with  Richard,  ''because he  always  broke  off 
what  he  had  arranged,  by  continually  retracting  what  he  had  said. 
May  God  curse  him."  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  too,  seems  forgeCfnl 
of  the  other  and  most  probably  the  real  cause  of  the  enmity  of  the 
duke  of  Austria  to  Richard,  when  he  regards  tlie  assassinatioD  of 
the  marquis  Conrad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Leopold,  as  the  cause 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  die  king  of  England,  and  thus 
endeavours  to  remove  the  stigma  which  has  hitherto  adhered  to 
the  character  of  the  Austrian  duke.  But  our  author,  be  it  recol* 
lected,  is  a  subject  of  Austria,  and  may,  therefore,  be  desiioas 
of  vindicating  the  fame  of  that  house ;  in  our  eyes^  even  were 
Richard  guilty,  Leopold  was  treacherous  and  unmanly. 

Coeur  de  Lion,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  fully  acquitted.  The 
defence  set  up  for  him  by  his  zealous  subjects  only  tends  to  con- 
firm his  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Nicholas  de  Trevedi, 
and  Bromton  have,  indeed,  given  letters  said  to  be  written  by  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  to  the 

Erinces  and  people  of  Christendom,  in  exculpation  of  Richard; 
ut  modem  writers  have,  almost  widiout  exception,  concurred  in 
regarding  them  as  forgeries.  In  these  the  Chief  of  Ae  Assassina 
warmly  undertakes  the  defence  of  Richard,  and  asserts  that  the 
marquis  was  slain  by  his  direction,  because  some  of  his  people, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  near  Tyre,  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered ;  and  when  he  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  mar- 

Siis,  the  latter  threatened  to  throw  the  messengers  into  die  sea; 
at  he  had  therefore  determined  on  immolating  the  marquis,  and 
had  his  decree  executed  by  two  brethren,  in  the  view  of  the 
people.  Against  these  documents  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Von 
Hammer,  that  the  one  commences  with  swearing  by  die  Law, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Assassins  openly  trod  the  Law  under 
foot,  and  is  dated  by  the  «ra  of  the  Seleucidse,  when  the  Assassins 
had  commenced  a  new  sera,  that  of  the  removal  of  die  Law  by 
Hassan  the  Illuminator ;  that  the  superscriptions  are  contrary  to 
the  oriental  mode;  and  that  it  is  incredible  ihe  Chief  of  the 
Assassins  would  draw  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  Ihe  Christians 
for  the  sake  of  a  monarch  of  whom  he  had  00  knowledge*     Yet 
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we  see  not  but  that  some  defence  might  still  be  set  up  for  thia 
"  absurd  and  palpable  forgery/'  as  it  is  called  by  Gibbon.  Sinan 
was  the  Syrian  Grand  Prior,  and  he  was  not  the  contemner  of 
the  Law  that  Hassan  was.  The  aera  of  the  Seleucidae  was  the 
one  in  common  use  in  Syria,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  he 
would  use  that  than  one  only  known  to  the  Assassins  themselves; 
Sinan  might,  like  Saladin,  have  felt  an  esteem  for  the  chivalrous 
king  of  England,  and  have  written  the  letter  at  his  request;  and 
as  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  Order  had,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  ahown  how  little  they  regarded  iU 
The  objection  to  the  superscription  is,  however,  hardly  to  be 
got  over.  The  Dai-el-kebir  of  Syria  would  scarcely  style 
himself  Sheikh-eMebel,  of  which  die  Latin  Vetus  de  Monte  is  a 
fair  translation,  i  et  a  translator  might  have  taken  upon  him  to 
substitute  the  title  best  known  in  Europe.  At  all  events,  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  set  up  by  an  injudicious  advocate  does 
not  necessarily  infer  the  guilt  of  the  accused. .  There  is  also  an 
oriental  witness,  at  least  negatively,  in  favour  of  Richard ;  the 
continuator  of  Tabari  (see  Michaud's  Histoire  des  Croisades) 
says  that  the  murderers,  when  about  to  be  executed,  refused  to 
confess  by  whom  they  had  been  employed;  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Falconet  and  others,  with  whom  we  agree,  argue,  from  the  gene* 
rosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Plantagenet,the  impossibility  of  his 
being  concerned  in  a  base  and  treacherous  assassination.  Mr- 
Falconet  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  author  of  the  murder  was 
Humphrey,  lord  of  Thoron,  the  first  husband  of  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Almeric,  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  who, 
provoked  at  the  annulling  of  his  marriage,  and  at  seeing  his  wife 
and  the  crown  passing  to  Conrad,  employed  the  Assassins  to 
avenge  him. 

The  reign  of  Jellal-ed-deen,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  was  a. 
period  of  repose  for  Asia.  He  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
restoration  of  religion  and  piety;  sent  circular  letters,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  other  princes;  was  dignified, 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Law,  whom  he  succeeded  in  convincing  of 
his  sincerity,  with  the  appellation  of  New  Mussulman;  and. 
obtained  from  the  Caliph  the  title  of  prince,  which  had  never 
been  conceded  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  Harem  made 
the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  Caliph  gave  precedence 
to  the  banners  of  the  pilgrims  from  Alamoot  over  those,  of  the 
mighty  Sultan  of  Khowaresm.  The  Grand  Master,  also,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Caliph,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Kai  Kawas, 
prince  of  Ghilan.  But  the  reign  of  Jellal^-deen  was  too  short 
tp  undo  the  evil  introduced  by  bis  two  predecessors ;  and  on  his 
death,  occasioned  by  poison,  the  dagger  again  raged  ampng  bis 
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kindred,  to  avenge  htm^  at  the  command  of  his  aon  and  aacoeMor, 
Ala-ed-deen,  a  boy  of  nine  yean.  For  sach  was  the  idea  of  the 
Ismailites  concerning  the  Imaum,  that  they  obeyed  his  commands, 
as  proeeeding  from  on^  inspired  by  the  Deity,  with  cheerful 
submission,  satisfied  that  the  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  the  Vicar 
of  God  could  not  extend  to  his  inspired  dictates. 

Al»-ed-deen,  after  a  blood-stained  reign,  was,  like  several  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  murdered ;  and  the  direction  of  the, 
society  devolved  on  his  son,  Roken^dndeen,  who  had  conspired 
against  him.  In  the  time  of  this  last,  the  entreaties  of  the  feeble 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  of  the  Judge  of  Casveen,  invoked  the 
mighty  Mangoo  Kaan,  to  free  the  earth  from  this  murderous 
band,  who  made  existence  a  misery  to  those  who  dared  to  provoke 
their  resentment;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world  issued  his 
mandate  to  his  brother,  Hulagoo,  to  exterminate  the  dangerous 
race.  His  mandate  was  obeyed ;  the  treachery  of  Nasseer-ed^ 
deen,  die  great  astronomer  and  vizier  of  the  Assassin  prince, 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  Tartars ;  Aiamoot  surrendered ; 
Roken-ed^deen  entered  the  camp  of  Hulagoo  as  a  prisoner;  the 
other  fortresses  followed  the  example  of  Aiamoot;  Kirdcoo 
alone,  for  three  years,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Tartar  troops ; 
orders  for  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Assassins,  wherever 
found,  ivere  given  by  Mangoo;  and, without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  they  fell  by  thousands  beneath  the  sword  of  justice  and  of 
vengeance.  Fourteen  years  after,  the  Syrian  branch  was  destroyed 
by  fiibars,  the  great  Mameluke  sultan;  and  though  the  sect,  like 
the  Jesuits,  still  clung  together,  in  hopes  of  once  more  attaining 
to  power,  the  opportunity  never  offered ;  and  the  merchants  and 
peasants,  who  still  hold  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  Order,  have 
scarcely  a  recollection  of  the  bloody  part  it  once  enacted  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Assassins;  but 
it  is  only  in  M.  Hammer's  book  that  full  and  satisfactory  infonna'- 
tion  can  be  obtained,  and  that  not  concerning  the  Ismailites 
alone,  but  on  many  most  important  points  of  Oriental  history  and 
manners ;  for,  from  time  to  time,  he  makes  a  pause,  and  casts  a 
glance  over  the  then  state  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  nu-' 
merous  are  tde  details,  anecdotes,  and  reflections  we  have  been 
obliged,  unwillingly,  to  leave  unnoticed. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  M.  Von  Hammer's  work 
9S  complete ;  it  contains  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  known  in  the  East 
pr  West  respecting  the  Order.  The  correspondence,  too,  which 
he  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  trace  ^ut  between  them,  the  Templars, 
Jesuits,  and  Iliuminati,  is  often  striking,  but  frequently,  to  our 
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apprdiensiony  merely  fanciful*    Slight  analogies  should  have  less* 
influence  on  a  powerful  mind!  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  indulge  in  such  a  remark  as  thb:  "  The  Aficieni  of' the 
MountatH  resided  in  the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot*  clad  in  white,  like- 
the  Ancient  of' Days  in  Daniel."    The  following,  however,  is  re-* 
markable:— 

'^  The  first  and  lastof  the  monarcfas  of  the  western  and  eastern  Roman  -• 
empires,  of  the  Seljncides,  of  the  mlers  of  Tbaberistan,  the  Prophet  of  the  • 
Moslems,  and  the  last  of  bis  successors  of  the  hoase  of  Abbas,  here  the 
same  appellation.  .  The  navies  of  Augustus,  Coustaniine,  Mohammed,. 
Togrul,  Kaiumers,  commence  and  close  the  series  of  the  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Arabian,  Seljucide,  and  Persian  royal  lines  j    and  perhaps  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe  will,  end  with  an  Osman  as  it  began  with  an 
Osman."* 

M.  von  Hammer,  we  doubt  not,  worships  truth  with  sincerity, 
but  he  writes  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan;  and  he  curses  and 
hates  the  Hassans  and  Mobammeds  of  Alamoot  as  sincerely  as  if  he . 
were  a  contemporary  dreading  the  visit  of  a  Fedavee,  .  But  he  is, 
we  should  remember,  a  subject  of  the  sworn  foe  of  secret  institu*. 
tions,  and,  we  dpubt  not,  was  in  part  stimulated  to  trace  thua 
minutely  the  histoiry  of  the  great  Eastern  society,  as  in  its  destruc- 
tive career  he  conceived  he  saw  an  exemplification  of  the  evik  to 
be  dreaded  from  secret  associations,  and  a  justification  of  the. 
nieasures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  .  But  his  censures  are  too  in- 
discriminate; even  the  Ismailites  were  perhaps  not  so  ruthless  and 
abandoned  as  they  are  painted;  their  historians  are  the  orthodox,, 
and  the  subjects  of  legitimate  autocrats.    We  know  how  ground- 
less were  many  of  the  charges  made  against  the  Templars  and  the 
Jesuits;  and  had  Christianity,  which  was  in  its  ongin  a  secret 
society,  been  crushed,  all  its  genuine  records,  like  those  of  the 
Assassins,  destroyed,  and  only  those  of  its  triumphant  enemies 
preserved,  what  would  be  now  our  idea  of  its  doctnnes,  aud  of  the 
characters  of  its  Divine  Founder  and  bis  missionaries? 

Few,  very  few,  of  M.  Yon  Hammer's  countrymen  have  as  yet 
attained  to  the  true  style  of  historic  composition;  and  we  shall 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Hume,  or 

*  In.ipite  of  philosophy,  twen  the  stiongest  minds  will  be  aiTected  by,  aud  dwell  on, 
these  casual  coiiicidcnces.  Miebubr  dcFotes  more  than  a  page  of  his  immortal  work 
to  showing  bow  the  twelve  Sscala,  which,  according  to  Tuscan  angury,  the  twelve 
▼oltores  seen  by  Romnlos,  portended  as  the  duration  of  Home,  ended  m  the  PontM- 
cate  of  Gremy  the  Great,  and  remarks,  that  the  sii  portended  by  the  legitimate^AB* 
gnriuro  of  Remus,  terminated  with  liberty  in  the  days  of  Sulla  or  Cassar.  He  farther 
mentions,  from  Servius,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  360  years  intervened  between 
theiaktng  of  Troy  and  the  building  of  Rome;  and  adds,  that  from  alienee  to  ihe' taking 
by  the  Gaols  was  360  ;  and,  in  bis  note,  pointtput  the  jtrangftjpoft  of  «bance,  in  Ib^ra 
being  360  years  from  that  time  to  the  taking  of  Alessandria,  and  ibandin^  of  the  mo« 
narcby ;  and'360  more  to  the  bidlding  of  CoDstantindpIe. 
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the  sober  dignity  of  Robertson.  In  their  writings  we  aie  eidier 
perpleied  and  disgusted  with  tiresome  circnmlocution  and  mile- 
Jong  sentences,  couched  in  the  obscure  dialect  of  their  national 
nietaphysics»or  we  encounter  the  metaphors  and  similes  of  poetij 
and  extravagant  eloquence.  The  present  work  is«  in  the  last 
particular,  eminently  faulty.  It  is  completely  oriental  in  every 
respect  but  language ;  its  style  and  its  subject  are  so  in  an  eqnid 
degree.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  writer  takes  for  granted  too 
great  a  proportion  of  knowledge  in  the  reader.  Eastern  histcNj, 
romance,  poetry,  manners  and  customs,  are  as  frequently  and  as 
concisely  alluded  to,  as  those  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  works  of 
other  authors.  We  know  not  how  this  may  answer  widi  die 
learned  Germans,  but  with  us,  should  the  M'ork  be,  as  it  de- 
serves, added  to  our  literature,  a  copious  selection  of  notes  would 
be  absolutely  indispensible  to  make  it  perfectly  intelligible. 

The  History  of  ibe  Assassins  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  valu- 
able work.  It  contains,  as  we  have  already  observed,  all  that  is  or 
can  be  known  of  them;  for  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  society 
were  destroyed  at  Uie  taking  of  Alamoot,  and  that  is  matter,  for  the 
most  part,  hitherto  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  It  fills  up  an 
important  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the  human 
mind;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  benefits  which  the 
genius  and  the  industry  of  its  author  have  bestowed  upon  litera- 
ture. The  libraries  of  the  East,  by  M.  Von  Hammer^s  account, 
contain  immense  treasures  hitherto  little  known  and  little  used; 
and  we  trust  that  his  example  will  stimulate  many  an  Orientalist 
to  make  communications  from  them  to  the  West.  From  the 
present  work,  we  may,  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  author, 
**  easily  estimate  what  hidden  rarities  and  precious  pearls  still  lie 
on  the  unexplored  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  Oriental  history.  Suc- 
cess attend  die  diver!'' 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  has  recently  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  (see  the  notice  of  it  in  our 
last  Number,  page  29^,)  of  this  work  we  propose  giving  an  ac- 
count in  an  early  Number. 


Art.  IX.   Forces  Productives  et  Commerciales  de  la  France,  par 
le  Baron  Charles  Dupin.    2  tom.  4to.    Paris,  18S7. 

M.  DuPiN  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  French  writers  of  the 
present  day.  It  would  not  be  easy  lo  name  one,  who  is  generally 
better  informed  or  more  unprejudiced,  who  treats  grave  sub}ect8 
in  so  attractive  a  style, 'Or  whose  object  is  so  uniformly  useful  and 
patriotic.  He  has  been  the  zealous  advocate  of  popular  educa* 
tibv;  and  it  is  mainly,  we  believe,  to  his  efibrts  that  France  owes 
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her  numerous  MechaiuGs'  InstitutioiiSi  for  the  use  of  which  he 
MfTote  an  excellent  manual, — bi«  "  Course  of  Greonietry  and  Me- 
chanics applied  to  the  Arts." 

In  bis  elaborate  works  on  the  military,  naval,  and  commercial 
force  of  Great  Britain,  his  aim  was  to  reveal  to  his  cooalrymen 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  power,  that  our  experience  might 
supply  lessons  of  policy  and  wudom  to*  the  statesmen  of  his  own 
country.  As  great  acquirements  rarely  help  a  person  into  place, 
public  men  are  often  deficient  in  the  information  which  their 
station  requires ;  and  solicited  as  they  are  on  all  sides,  by  private 
or  sinister  interests,  they  often  want  firmness  to  act  up  to  the 
knowledge  they  possess.  To  remedy  the  first  evil,  it  is  necessary 
to  spread  just  ideas  amoi^  the  great  mass  of  functionaries  by 
whom  the  government  is  conducted  ;  and  to  remedy  the  secoiid^ 
it  is  requisite  to  enlighten  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  those 
classes  whose  feelings  aad  opmious  operate  more  immediately  as 
a  check  on  the  conduct  of  men  in  power.  The  very  number  of 
the  persons  connected  with  an  admmistration  insures  a  consider- 
able influence  to  sound  and  practicable  doctrines,  if  they  are  not 
presented  in  an  offensive  shape.  On  the  other  band,  though 
ministers  of  state  are  seldom  the  best  informed  men  in  a  country, 
they  cannot  remain  stetionary  while  knowledge  is  progressive  all 
around  them ;  and  the  most  overpowering  majorities  in  the  cham- 
bers  cannot  protect  them  against  the  ridicule  which  a  Frenchman 
dreads  so  much,  when  there  are  persons  m  every  saloon  who  can 
expose  their  blunders  and  laugh  at  their  ignorance* 

M.  Dupin's  works  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce  good 
effects  upon  men  in  office,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  He  is 
an  oppositionist,  but  of  a  rational  and .  temperate  class.  He 
praises  the  acts  of  the  government  liberally  where  he  can;  he 
endeavours  to  gain  his  end  by  exciting  its  self-love,  and  its  love 
of  glory;  and  his  censures  are  rather  appeals  to  die  reason  of 
the  ministers  and  their  national  pride,  than  harsh  or  contemptuous 
denunciations  of  their  system.  M.  Dupin's  opposition  is  of  that 
description  which  the  French  government,  if  it  takes  correct 
views  of  its  own  interest,  ought  to  cherish.  It  is  temperate  and 
practical  in  its  character ;  not  passionate  and  declamatory,  as  the 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  is  described  to  be  by  the  ministerial 
x>rators.  Instead  of  tending  to  subvert  the  government,  it  con-> 
tributes  to  preserve  and  strengthen  it;  first,  because  it  serves  to 
purify  the  system  of  those  abuses  which  bring  odium  upon  it; 
mid  secondly,  because  it  opens  a  safety-valve  for  popular  discon- 
tent, by  fixing  attention  on  practical  aaaeUorations,  and  with* 
drawing  it  from  revolutionaiy  schemes. 

The  title  of  the  work  before^  us  does  not  convey  a  very  accHfate 
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idea  of  its  contents.  It  does,  indeed,  present  an  estimate  of  the 
prodttctive  and  commercial  powers  of  France;  but  we  should 
characterize  the  work  more  correctly  if  we  termed  it  a  Deticription 
of  the  North  of  France,  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of 
die  inhabitants  of  the  South.  In  his  works  on  Britain,  die  author 
pbints  out  to  his  countrymen,  by  our  example,  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  that  is  within  their  reach ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  his  object  is  to  show  to  the  people  of  die  aoutfaeni 
provinces,  how  backward  their  situation  is,  compared  with  that  of 
their  brethren  of  the  north,  and  how  much  they  have  neglected 
their  natural  advantages. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this,  we  can  give  bat  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  work  abounding  so  much 
JB 'details.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  portion  of  those  general  results  which  are  most  interest- 
iilg  or  least  known,  confimng  our  own  remarks  to  a  very  limited 
space. 

France  expended  much  more  blood  than  Britain  in  the  late 
¥rars,  but  much  less  treasure;  and  she  has  come  out  Of  the  contest 
burdened '  with  oinly  one  third  part  of  the  debt  'which  presses 
•upon' her  rival.  According  to  M.  Dupin,  the  twelve  campaigns, 
from  1803  to  1815,  cost  France  one  million  of  men,  and  £40* 
nuiilions  sterling  of  money,  or  20  millions  per  annum.  The  loss 
she  sustained  by  the  two  invasions  of  1814  and  1815,  with  the 
penalty  imposed  upon  her'  at  the  peace,  he  estimates  at  120 
millions  more.  Applying  the  same  scale  to  the  twelve  years 
from  1792  to  1803,  we  have  240  millions  additional;  and  for  the 
whole  revolutionary  wars,  an  expenditure  of  600  millions  of 
English  money,  and  a  million  and  a  half,  or  two  millions  of  men. 
The  estimate,  of  course,  applies  to  the  extra  expenditure  caused 
by  the  war  beyond  what  would  have  been  required  in  time  of 
p^ace ;  but  even  thus  restricted,  it  is  vei^  low  so  fa*  as  regards 
money.  Though  Britain  was  rarely  a  principal  in  the  contest, 
the  extra  charges  which  she  incurred  in  it  are  estimated  by  Mr. 
Lowe  at  1 100  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  twi^e  the  sum  expended 
by  France.  Of  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  much  less  pro- 
digal ;  for  our  loss  in  men  certainly  did  not  exceed  one  fourtfi  of 
that  of  our  enemy.  The  true  account  of  the  pecuniary  losses  of 
the  two  countries,  however,  is  this.  France  laid  out,  compara- 
tively speaking,  little  money;  but  she  sustained  a  grievous  injury 
in  the  destruction  of  her  fordgn  trade,  and  the  check  given  to 
industry  arid  the  spirit  of  improvement,  by  the  want  of  raw  mate^ 
rials,  and  the  exhausting  drafts  of  the  conscription  on  her  active 

*  Except  in  the  tables  towards  the  end  of  this  article,  we  have  generally  converted 
4lie?W)hco*tnOHey  akid  nteaswesioto* English. 
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population.  The  rapid  advanoeB  she  has  madeBii^e:^  p^aoe^ 
show  how  heavy  was  the  l<>ad  that  preyioualy  shackled  her 
powers,  and  arrested  her  progress.  In  Britaiu»  on  the  contnury, 
the  inarch  of  improvement  seemed  rather  to  be  quickened  than 
retarded  by  the  war ;  and  hence,  the  peace,  which  has  produced 
such  a  harvest  of  benefits  to  France,  rather  lessened  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  this  country.  France  made  an  immense  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  and  had  the  developement  of  her  pp^erp  pr^^^. 
vented:  Britain  suffered  little  immediate  .injury^  but  has^acQu- 
mulated  a  load  of  debt,  which  will  press  on  her  resources  fo^ 
some  generations. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  state  of  French  indiistry 
was  absolutely  stationary  during  the  war.  Th^  facts  collected 
by  Chaptal,  in  his  work  "  De  L'Industrie  Franspise,"(1819).show 
that  the  ameliorations  produced  by  the  revolution  carried  it  for- 
ward in  spite  of  prodigious  impediments ;  but  its  progress  w^ 
trifling,  compared  with  the  amazing  strides  it  has  made  since  fh/^ 
peace. 

In  1812  the  quantity  of  wool  worked  up  in  the  manufactories 
was  77,000>000  pounds,  (English  weight,)  and  in  1826  it  was 
110,000,000  pounds,  of  which  17,600,000  were  foreign.  In 
i81@  there  were  22,800,000  pounds  of  cotton  spun;  in  1825 
there  were  61,600,000  pounds;  and  at  the  latter  period  the  yam 
was  made  of  much  finer  qualities,  and  was  converted  intQ  viiripiis 
elegant  fabrics,  tlie  manufacture  of  which  was  scarcely  known  in 
1BJ2. 

In  1814  there  werei  100,000  tons  of  cast  iron  made  in  France, 
and  in  1825  there  were  160,000  tons.  At  the  former  period 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted  from  the  French  mine^, 
and  at  the  latter  period  1,500,000*".  The  gunpowder  consumed 
in  mining  and  other  works  of  industry  has  risen  since  1818  fropfi 
200,000  to  1,000,000  of  pounds.  In  pottery- ware,  cutlery,  jevi{- 
ellery,  and  glass,  France  has  made  vast  improvements  since  ^ 
peace.  The  French  jewellers  worked  up  3500  pounds  of  gMf 
and  83,600  pounds  of  silver  in  1818,  and  in  1825  no  less  than 
9^)20  pounds  of  gold  and  \53fiQO  ppunds  of  silver. 

In  the  seven  years  between  1818  and  1825,  the  number  oi 
barge-masters  (entrepreneurs)  who  convey  goods  on  the*  riyers, 
has  risen  from  105  to  286.  In  the  same  period  the  numb^  ^f 
licensed  voitures  for  the  transportation  of  passenger^  and.goqds 
by  land  has  increased  from  6670  to  14,255.  _    .    .... 

The  stamp  duties  and  the  taxes  on  consumption  have  risei^  yi 
the  same  period  of  seven  years  25  per  cent.,  and  the  octrois,  qr 
duties  levied  on  commodities  at  Uie  gates  of  towns,  have  increasql 
40  per  cent.,  though  the  number  of  towns  subjected  to  the  ipu- 

*  Hence  it  uppean.tlitt  London  tlpne  copsura«»  m  roach  coal  ta  all  Friuice.  , 
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pom  hat  been*  reduced  from  £976  to  1349.  The  produce  of  the 
Cnstomfl  was  4,400,000/.  in  1819^  and  5&iOfiOOL  ill  18€3. 
The  revenue  of  the^  posts  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
9M,000/.  to  1,100,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lottery,  which 
is  the  deceitful  resource  of  die  thoughdess  and  the  wretched, 
yielded  679,000/.  in  1890,  and  only  476,000/.  in  1896. 

But  the  most  marvellous  advances  have  been  made  in  that  art 
which  ministers  to  the  wants  of  our  moral  nature,  and  which 
vflbrds  the  best  index  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  education, 
and  mental  activity.  The  following  table,  showing  the  number 
of  sheets  printed  in  different  years,  (exclusive  of  periodicals,) 
is  the  result  of  researches  made  with  much  care  and  accuracy 
by  Count  Dam.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  colunm  for 
181^  includes  all  the  works  printed  in  what  was  dien  the 
French  empire,  which  comprehended,  besides  France  itself, 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Roman  States. 

Printed  Sheeto  published  in  the  yean  1812,  1814,  1820,  and  1826. 


} 


J  neology  • 
liegislation     •.    » 
Sciences    •     •    . 
Philosophy      .    • 
Social  and  Admiois 

irative  Economy 
Military  Affairs    .     . 
Fine  Arts  «... 
Belles  Lettres      .    . 
Historv*  Voyages,  kc 
Miscellaneous  Alma-) 

nacks,  lie.    .    .     j 

TOTAL  «.    «     • 


In  1814. 


4,974,788 

1,371,568 

2,546,270 

753,185 

1,634,485 

441,510 

773,099 

13,352,920 

16,225,566 

3,600,648 


In  1820. 


7,867,609 
6,326^2 
5,327,174 
1,185,429 

1,744,246 

1,026,027 

1 ,202,599 

20,436,803 

33,149,157 

2,121^251 


45,675,03980,921,302 


In  1826. 


In  1812. 

(WHOLS 
CMPIKB.) 


23,268,420 

18,605,495 

12,160,381 

3,032,191 

2,097,390 

1,445,982 

1,999,560 

27,704,971 

46,545,727 

7,699,977 


144,561,09472,080,642 


13,815,861 
7,833,205 
8,175,114 
1,263,729 

1,340,993 

662,830 

1,218.496 

15,755,904 

12,934,H81 

9,079,629 


In  Ae  375  years  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  1814,  the 
productions  of  the  press  in  France,  M.  IXupin  remarks,  had 
grown  up  to  45,600,000  sheets  per  annum,  and  in  the  12  years 
from  1814  to  18£6  they  had  increased  from  45,600,000  to 
I44,500,<X)0;  in  other  words,  the  advance  made  has  been  twice 
as  great  in  these  12  years  as  in  the  preceding  375.  The  superior 
rate  of  increase  too  in  legislation,  science  and  philosophy,  and 
other  grave  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  indicates  a  fa- 
vouraUe  change  in  the  national  taste.     In  tl^  provinces,  agri- 
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cultural  memoifs  and  essays  on  practical  suljects  ks«e  taken 
the  place  of  the  mediocre  poems  and  jejune  declaraationa  of 
former  times^  which  were  laughed  at  in  the  capitals  The  moral 
spirit  of  the  press  too  is  ameliorated.  The  works  of  the  moit 
distinguished  French  writers  of  the  present  day  are  free  irom 
that  inipuritv  which  tainted  so  large  a  portion  of  French  litera- 
ture before  the  revolution. 

Since  the  restoration,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for  the  spread 
of  education  in  France,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  achieved. 
In  the  interval  between  1817  and  1820  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  prunary  schools  increased  from  856,712  to 
1,116,777;  but  since  1820  the  progress  of  education  has  been 
retarded  by  the  struggles  between  dbe  Lancasterian  system,  and 
that  of  the  Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chretiemte.  The  party  of  the 
latter,  aided  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  government,  has 
got  a  great  number  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  shut  up.  Of 
996,  which  existed  in  1821,  only  254  remained  open  in  1826. 
The  Freres,  M .  Dupin  says,  are  forbidden  to  introduce  improve- 
ments, and  use  modes  of  teaching  which  are  intentionally  operose 
and  tedious.  But  even  with  such  education  as  they  supptv, 
France  is  still  very  ill  provided ;  for,  out  of  40,000  communes*, 
there  are  15,000  entirely  destitute  of  teachers;  and  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  inhabitants  who  have  reached  or  passed  the  age 
at  which  instruction  diould  be  communicated,  only  ten  millions 
are  able  to  read.  In  countries  where  every  person  is  educated, 
the  children  at  school  compose  about  •}  or  -^  of  the  populatioa. 
This  is  nearly  the  proportion  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the 
Swiss  Cantous.  In  England,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  it  is 
about  -xV*  in  Bohemia  i^,  in  Holland  -jV*  in  Austria  -j^,  in  Prus- 
sia ^,  while  in  France  it  is  only  -^^  France,  as  M.  Dupin 
observes,  is,  in  point  of  education^  below  Austria  and  Ireland*^ 
below  every  country  in  Europe,  except  the  Peninsula,  Russia, 
and  Turkey. 

He  complains  with  justice,  diat  while  the  government  makes 
great  efforts  otherwise  to  excite  the  national  industry,  it  neglects 
the  powerful  means  which  education  puts  into  its  hands,  and  is  so 
much  a  slave  to  prejudice  as  to  dread  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. It  devotes  but  a  small  part  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  compared  with  what  it  lavishes  on  objects 
of  inferior  importance ;  and  what  it  gives  is  preposterously  be- 
stowed. About  three  millions  of  francs  (120,000/.)  are  ex- 
pended on  the  Royal  Colleges,  which  educate  about  15,000 
pupils,  while  the  miserable  driblet  of  2000/.  is  all  that  the  state 
grants  to  the  primary  schools,  which  educate  <me  million^  and 
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*  The  word  Coimnune  in  France  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Parith  in  England,  quoad 
secvlar  objects;  the  word  parMiie  bftTiog  reKrenoe-ineRlj  to  ecdesiattical  amtten. 
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**  The  division  of  landed  property,  which  has  taken  place  withiD  tk 
last  thirty  yean, has  prodaced  a  more  genend  difinsion  of  prosperity^  it 
has  extended  the  means  of  comfort  and  of  health  to  many  familiea  whiek 
did  not  before  possess  them.  While  the  progress  of  industry  has  id- 
creased  the  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  wages,  the  improvements  mack 
in  arts  and  manufactures  have  reduced  the  price  of  a  multitude  of  nsefid 
or  agreeable  productions,  and  thus  a  double  amelioration  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  He  is  now  able  to  procnre  better  food, 
better  clothes,  and  better  lodging.  In  most  of  the  provinces  of  Fmce, 
those  shapeless  hovels,  which  afflicted  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  hsve  bees 
replaced  by  substantial  houses,  well  built,  well  covered,  and  supplied  wxtl 
better  furniture.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  in  various  parts  of  Fmce 
a  vast  number  of  habitations  which  received  no  other  light  than  by  hoki 
in  the  wall,  which  were  either  left  entirely  open,  or  stoffed  with  strur. 
At  present,  there  are  few  of  these  openings  which  have  not  been  coo- 
verted  into  sashed  and  glazed  windows  i  and  the  more  constant  supply 
of  light  thus  obtained  has  contributed  to  cleanliness^  and  of  covirse  to 
health." 

The  favourable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  oi 
mortality,  affords  another  proof  of  a  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  population.  Though  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  increased  27  per  cent,  within  the  last  forty  years,  the  annual 
.  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  it  was  in  1 780 ;  and  though  the  births 
are  also  less  numerous  than  at  that  period,  the  annual  addition  made 
to  the  population  is  greater  at  this  day  by  44,000  souls,  than  it  was 
in  1780.  The  diminished  number  of  births  shews,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  more  provident  in  their  habits ;  and  the  smaller 
waste  of  life  indicates,  that  there  is  much  less  privation  and 
misery  now  than  formerly.  Accordingly,  the  mean  duration  of 
life  has  increased  from  28  to  36  years ;  and  as  the  periods  of 
infancy  and  youth  remain  always  the  same,  the  addition  made  goes 
entirely  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  population. 
Taking  this  increased  value  of  life,  and  the  augmented  numbers 
of  the  people  together,  M.  Dupin  calculates,  that  France  has 
gained  36  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  her  productive  power  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  without  reckoning  the  saving 
of  labour  by  improved  machinery  and  increased  skill ;  and  after 
allowing  12  per  cent,  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  bloody 
wars  she  has  carried  on.  The  evidence  of  this  favourable  change 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  could  not  add,  that  crime  has  dimi- 
nished. That  this  is  the  case,  appears  from  the  following  state^ 
ment,  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  grave  offences, 
and  condemned  to  forced  labour  in  difierent  years : — 

1817.  1818.  1819.  1825. 

3329  2569  2015  1622 

The  number  of  rural  day-labourers   in  France  is  extremely 
small,  four-fifths  of  the  peasantry  having  become  the  proprietors 
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of  the  land  they  occupy.  M«  Dupin  estimates  the  wages  of  a 
labourer  at  Ifr.  27  c.  in  the  south  of  France,  Ifr.  47  c.  in  the 
north,  and  the  mean  for  the  whole  kingdom  at  1  fr.  38  c.  These 
converted  into  English  money,  give  Is.  OJd.  and  Is.  £id.  for  the 
extremes,  and  Is.  Ijd.  for  the  mean.  Judging  by  the  price  of 
com,  the  last-mentioned  sum  should  give  the  French  labourer  a 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  ecjuivalent  to  what  28. 
would  give  in  England ;  but  the  price  pf  his  clothes  and  domestic 
utensils  is  higher  than  with  us. 

M.  Dupin  assures  us,  that  the  changes  induced  by  the  revolu- 
tion have  raised  the  standard  of  morab  among  the  French, 
besides  banishing  much  of  the  frivolity  for  which  they  were  for- 
merly distinguished.  The  current  literature,  which  reflects  the 
state  of  popular  sentiment,  is  free  of  the  impurity  which  disfigured 
the  works  published  before  the  revolution.  The  royal  palaces,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  are  no  longer  disgraced  by  ostentatious 
prostitutes,  assuming  the  rank  and  consequence  due  to  the 
highest  and  best  of  the  sex.  Conjugal  love  has  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  ridicule ;  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  now  take  upon 
themselves  those  tender  duties  to  their  offspring  which  were  for* 
merly  delegated  to  menials.  But  the  most  striking  reform  is 
visible  in  the  character  of  the  clergy.  The  race  of  effeminate 
and  corrupt  abb6s  who  flourished  under  the  old  monarchy  has 
disappeared ;  and  the  existing  clergy,  though  unpolished,  repul- 
sive, and  fanatical,  preserve  at  least  an  irreproachable  austerity 
of  manners.  It  roust  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  what  relates 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the  state  of  morals  in  France  still 
admits  of  great  improvement.  About  1-1 3th  part  of  all  the 
children  bom  in  France  are  illegitimate,  a  greater  proportion,  as 
M.  Dupin  observes,  than  is  known  in  any  other  European  state. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  fewer  illegitimate  children  were  bora  about 
1793,  when  Mr.  Burke  and  others  supposed  morals  to  be  in  the 
most  relaxed  state,  than  either  before  or  since.  The  number  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  since  the  epoch  of  the  restoration ;  and 
in  the  capital  at  present,  one  third  of  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
"  En  voyant  trois  petits  Parisieus,"  says  M.  Dupin,  "  valeur 
moyenne,  on  doit  voir  un  batard  au  milieu  d'eux/' 

Though  the  revolution  has  improved  the  moral,  it  has,  in  one 
respect,  deteriorated  the  physical  condition  of  the  French  people 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  From  returns  presented  by  the  minis- 
ter of  war  in  1826,  it  appears,  that  of  1,033,422  young  men  who 
had  been  called  before  tne  Council  of  Revision  for  military  ser- 
vice, no  less  than  380,213  were  rejected  because  they  did  not 
reach  the  low  stature  of  4  feet  10  inches  French,  or  5  feet  \^ 
inches  English.     And  although  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
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youths  of  military  ^;e  are  thus  set  aside,  it  is  found,  diat  among 
the  men  actually  serving  in  the  army,  37  in  the  100  are  below 
6  feet  5  inches  English,  and  only  45  in  the  100  above  5  feet  6\ 
inches.    This  dwarfishness  is  more  prevalent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  France,  than  among  the  German,  Flemish, 
and  Norman  races,  that  people  the   northern  provinces.     M. 
Dupin  thinks  that  it  has  been  produced,  or  at  least  aggravated, 
by  the  conscription.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  laws  "which 
govern  the  breeding  of  animals  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
human  species;  and  that  if  the  best  formed  and  most  healthy 
males  amons  the  domestic  animals  were  sent  abroad  or  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  race  continued  by  the  less  perfect  specimens,  the 
breed  would  degenerate.     Now  the  conscription  operates  in  this 
way ;  for  the  most  robust  and  vigorous  of  the  young  men  beii^ 
drafted  off  and  destroyed  in  the  wars,  an  unusual  proportion  of 
marriages  were  made,  and  families  reared,  by  the  feeble,  the  old, 
and  the  deformed.     Perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  that 
the  warlike  spirit,  when  it  predominates  excessively  in  a  nation, 
should,  in  the  long  run,  counteract  and  wear  out  itself,  by  destroy- 
ing the  physical  vigour  without  which  it  cannot  be  permanently 
sustained.     We  know  at  any  rate,  that  the  ancient  Romans, 
almost  the  only  civilized  nation  which  made  war  a  professioo, 
were»  in  the  later  periods  of  their  history,   dwarfish  like  the 
French;  for  Caesar  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  ridiculed  their  dimi- 
nutive size,  calling  them  "  homines  tantulae  statures.^*    We  might 
carry  this  idea  farther,  and  account  for  the  final  subversion  of  the 
empire  by  the  extreme  physical  deterioration  of  the  Romans  in 
the  last  periods  of  its  existence.     But  where  so  many  concurring 
causes  were  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the  state^  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  is  due  to  each,  and  speculations  on  a  point  like 
this  are,  besides,  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  the  superiority  in  wealth  which 
England  has  attained  over  France,  and  which  the  north  of  France 
has  attained  over  the  south,  M.  Dupin  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  animal  and  me^ 
chanical  power  which  is  employed  in  the  former  as  subsidiary  to 
human  strength.  Wealth  consists  of  nothing  else  than  an  abun- 
dance of  those  commodities  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  human 
life.  Now,  since  the  production  of  every  commodity,  from  a 
needle  up  to  a  ship  of  the  line,  requires  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  force,  it  follows  that  the  commodities 
produced,  or  in  other  words  the  wealth  created,  must  be,  ceteris 
paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  physical  fofce  employed. 
In  the  rudest  state  of  society  man  performs  every  species  of 

•  De  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 
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labour  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  muscular  energy.  The 
first  step  he  makes  beyond  this,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  weight 
or  force  of  the  lower  animals.  By  and  by,  he  makes  the  idle 
Mrinds  and  the  running  waters  labour  in  his  service,  and  by  a  last 
and  happy  effort  of  ingenuity,  he  has  formed  a  new  and  wonder- 
ful agent  out  of  the  elasticity  of  steam.  These  various  forces 
are  applicable  to  the  transportation  as  well  as  the  production  of 
commodities.  The  subsidiary  powers  thus  called  m  to  reinforce 
human  strength,  have  multiplied  the  number  and  reduced  the 
price,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  of  all  those  productions  which  mi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  man,  and  constitute  the  wealth  of  civilised 
society.  M.  Dupin  has  placed  this  subject  in  a  new  and  inter- 
esting  light,  by  showing  the  proportions  which  the  powers  derived 
from  these  sources  bear  to  one  another  in  France  and  England. 
We  shall  explain  his  method  of  computation,  and  give  the  re- 
sults, as  briefly  as  possible. 

Considering  the  population  of  France  with  reference  to  the 
labour  it  is  capable  of  performing,  M.  Dupin  divides  it  into  four 
classes — the  male  youths  from  12  to  17,  the  male  adults  from  17 
to  54,  the  old  men  from  54  to  60  (setting  aside  those  above  60  as 
effete),  and  the  females  from  1 2  to  CiO.  He  assumes  the  mus- 
cular power  of  an  adult  from  17  to  54  to  be  equal  on  an  average 
to  that  of  two  youths,  or  two  old  men,  or  three  women.  Then 
having  ascertained  the  approximate  number  of  persons  in  each 
class,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  the  ratio  of  its  force,  he 
finds  that  the  useful  or  productive  force  of  the  31,600,000  inha- 
bitants of  France  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  is  equal  to  that  of 
12,609,057  male  labourers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age.  Of  this 
amount  of  human  force,  he  estimates  that  ttDO-t/Urds  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  one-third  in  manufactures,  handicrafts,  com- 
merce, 8cc.  He  converts  the  power  of  the  horses,  oxen,  8ic.  into 
terms  of  the  same  denomination,  that  is  to  say,  be  puts  down 
their  force  as  e(|uivalent  to  that  of  a  certain  number  of  adult 
labourers,  and  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  living  force 
employed  in  French  agriculture. 

Living  Force  employed  in  the  Agriculture  of  France. 

Number.  ElTecthre  laboarers. 

Human  species   .     .     21,056,667  equivalent  to    8,406;037 
Horses      ....       1,600,000  11,200,000 

Oxen  and  cows   .     .      6,973,000  17,432,500 

Asses 240,000  240,000 

Total    37,278,537 

Thus,  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  force  applied  to  agricul- 
ture is  furnished  by  human  strength. 
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Aflsuming  that  the  population  of  Britain  is  at  present  15^000,000, 
and  taking  the  number  of  horses,  oxen,  &c.  as  given  by  our  sta- 
tistical writers,  he  finds  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  British 
agriculture  to  be  as  follows : — 

Number.  Effective  labooren. 

Human  species      .    .    5,000,000    equivalent  to    2,132,446 

Horses 1,250,000  8,750,000 

Oxen,  cows,  &c.        .    5,500,000  13,750,000 

24,632,446 

In  these  tables  the  number  of  oxen  and  cows,  considered  as 
beasts  of  draught  or  burden,  is  probably  too  great  in  bodi  coun- 
tries. Supposing  however  that  it  is  correct,  we  see  that  the  ani- 
mab,  which  furnish  only  about  four-fifths  of  the  force  employed 
in  agriculture  in  France,  furnish  in  Britain  eleven-twelfths.  In 
France  a  force  equal  to  that  of  37,278,537  labourers  is  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  114  millions  of  acres  (46,000,000  hectares); 
in  Britain  53,000,000  of  acres  are  cultivated  by  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  24,632,446  labourers.  In  France  the  proportion  is  350 
labourers,  and  in  Britain  460  to  1,000  acres.  And  thus,  although 
we  expend  a  much  greater  portion  of  labour  on  our  soil  dian  the 
French  do,  and  of  course  obtain  a  larger  produce,  yet  by  making 
a  more  abundant  use  of  animal  power,  we  employ  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  men  in  its  cultivation.  M.  Dupin  makes  a  conjectural 
estimate  for  Ireland  : — 

Effective  labonreis. 

Great  Britain        24,632,446 

Ireland       7,455,701 


Total    32,088,147 

In  valuing  the  amount  of  force  employed  in  the  arts,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  the  power  of  machinery  comes  in  as  an 
important  element.  We  cannot  spare  room  to  develope  the  data 
on  which  M.  Dupin  proceeds,  but  we  shall  present  his  results. 
He  divides  the  moving  power  employed  in  this  department  into 
living  force,  comprehendmg  that  of  men  and  animals ;  and  inani- 
mate  force,  which  includes  that  of  M'ater,  and  wind,  and  of  steam 
engines. 

I .  Living  Force  employed  in  Arts^  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

FRANCE. 

Number.  EtTcctWe  Labourers. 

Human  species     .     .     .     10,533,333  equal  to     4,203,019 

Horses 300,000  2,100,000 


6,303,019 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Human  species  10,000^000    equal  to    4,264,893 

Horses  .        250,000  1,750,000 


6,014,893 
Add  for  Ireland  1 ,260,604 


7,275,497 
2.  Inanimatb  Force  employed  in  Arts,  Manufactwrts  and  Commerce, 

FRANCE.  BRITAIN. 

Effective  Laboaren.  Effective  Labourers. 
Water  mills  and  hydraulic 

machines          .        equal  to     1,500,000  1,200,000 

Wind  Mills 253,333  240,000 

Wind,  as  a  moving  power  for  ships  3,000,000  1 2,000,000 

Steam  engines 480,000  6,400,000 

5,233,333  19,840,000 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  inanimate  moving  ppwer 
employed  in  the  workshops  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  impelling  her  ships  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  four 
times  as  great  as  in  France. 

Foru  of  both  kinds  applied  to  Arts,  Commerce^  <^c. 

FRANCE.  BRITAIN. 

Living  force    .     .      6,303,019  7,975,407 

Inanimate  ditto    .      5,233,333  19,840,000 


11^36,352  27,115,497 

iRELANn      1 ,002,667 


28,118,164 

Thus  we  find  that  the  total  amount  of  force  applied  to  arts, 
trade,  and  manufactures  in  Great  Britain,  is  almost  triple  of  what 
is  so  applied  in  France. 

General  Statement. 

FRANCE.  BRITISH  ISLES. 

In  agriculture    .     .    37,278,537  32,088,147 

In  arte,  trade,  &c.       1 1,536,352  28,1 18,164 


48,814,889  60,206,311 


Living  force      .     .     43,581,556  39,363,644 

Inanimate  ditto      .      5,233,333  20,842,667 


48,814,889  60,206,311 
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It  b  iieedlets  to  infonn  oar  readers  diit  these  fltetcBieii^ 
founded  oa  data  wUdi  are  partly  hypothetical,  are  to  be 
sidered  merely  as  approximatioiis  to  the  truth.    Supposing  them 
to  be  substantially  correct,  they  display,  in  a  striking  light,  the 
superior  powers  of  production  which  Britain  possesses.     It  is 
evident  that  were  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  two  nations  other- 
wise on  a  level,  the  produce  of  labour  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  moving  power,  and  thus  the  value  created  annnaily 
by  the  industry  of  twent)r-one  millions  of  Britons  in  commodities 
made  or  transported,  would  be  one-fourth  part  greater  than  that 
created  by  the  industrjr  of  thirty-one  millions  of  Frenchmen.    But 
even  this  statement  gives  an  incomplete  view  of  our  superiority; 
for  it  does  not  include  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our  more 
perfect  division  of  labour,  our  vast  amount  of  fixed  capital  not 
invested  in  machinery,  but  in  drains,  fences,  and  other  agricul- 
tural improvements,  m  roads,  canals,  wharfs,  and  harbours,  in 
stamps,  moulds,   and  other  apparatus,  which  abridge  labour, 
thouffh  they  do  not  produce  mechanical  power,  8cc.    According 
to  M.  Dupin's  table,  the  produce  of  each  individuaPs  labour  b 
about  twice  as  great  in  Britain  as  in  France,  or  as  60  to  32 ;  but 
assuming  his  estimate  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  think  it 
is  evident  that  if  our  other  advantages  were  fairly  estimated,  the 
proportion  would  not  be  less  than  that  of  5  to  2. 

In  1786  France  had  a  greater  absolute  amount  of  productive 
power  than  Britain,  though  a  smaller  amount  in  proportion  to 
her  population.  Our  great  superiority  has  been  chiefly  the 
growth  of  the  last  half  century. 

Producttoe  and  Commercial  Force  in  1780. 

FRANCE.  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Effective  Labourers.  Effective  Labouren. 

Living  force     ....    34,583,106  27,126,572 

Water  and  wind  mills   .       1,209,560  1,054,460 

Marine  force  (wind)            3,000,000  3,000,000 


38,792,666  31,281,032 

Comparison  of  \B2^  and  1780. 

PRANCB.  BEITISp  ISLB8. 

1826 48,814,889  60,206,311 

1780 38,792,666  31,281,032 


AugmentatioB  in  46  years  10,022,223  28,925,279 

Annual  augmentation    .         217,092  628^010 

We  may  place  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  by  showing  what 
the  entire  population  of  France  and  Britain  would  have  required 
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to  bci^at  thetwD^  periodic  supposing' the  ¥4i6le  extra  Ubonr  per* 
ibfttied  by  ivitidi  wmter»  steam^  and  fawrse«p<nv«r  were  performed^ 
by  kman'Sttiengdi* 

FBANCa.  BBITISB  ISLBS, 

Po|NiU^QdB«  PopalatioD. 

In  1826 109,207,032  134,405,604 

In  1780 86,883,638  70,059,997 

Augmentation  in  46  years  22,323,394  64,345,607 

Annual  angmentation    .        485,291  1,398,817 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  progress  of 
industry  and  population  together  have  added  to  the  productive 
powers  of  France  a  force  equal  to  that  of  21 7,092  effective  la- 
bourers annually,  and  of  628,010  to  those  of  the  British  Isles. 
If  we  had  not  multiplied  our  domestic  animals,,  and  improved  our 
machinery,  it  would  have  required  an  annual  increase  of  486,291 
persons  in  France,  and  1,398,817  persons  in  Britain,  to  enable 
us  to  make  the  same  progress  in  productive  power — that  is,  in 
opulence.  And  were  the  aid  we  derive  from  animals  and  ma- 
chinery withdrawn,  Britain  would,  at  this  moment,  require  an 
additional  population  of  1 13  millions  to  give  her  the  same  powers 
of  production  which  she  now  possesses. 

Since  the  peace,  M.  Dupin  observes,  the  annual  augmentation 
of  the  productive  and  commercial  powers,  both  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, has  greatly  surpassed  what  has  been  stated.  In  France,  it  ia 
nearly  equal  to  the  labour  of  a  million  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  though  the  actual  increase  of  the  population  is  only 
200,000  souls  per  annum ;  and  in  Britain  it  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  millions. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  states  in  Europe,  is  highly  curious. 

Annual  Increase  upon  each  MilUon  of  Inhabitants,  and  Period  in  which  the 

Population  xoould  doMe  itself  ^  if  the  Increase  continued  untform. 

Increase  on  Oue  MUJ'ton.  Period  of 

IndiinduaU,  Doubling. 

Prussia      ....  27,027  26  years 

Britain*     ....  16,667  42 

Netherlands        .    .  12,372  56} 

Two  Sicilies       ..  11,111  63 

Russia      ....  10,527  66 

Austria     ....  iO,  114  69 

France     ....  6^536  105 

ThuxB,  Fmnce  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  amcmg  the  priiici-* 
pal  powers,  as  regards  the  increase  of  population;  and  M.  Dupin 

*  His  esUmBte  fbf  Britain  is  rather  high.  From  1811  to  IStl  the  increase  was 
about  1S«700  for  Britain ;  for  Ireland  it  might  be  about  90,000^  and  for  both,  15,800, 
and  the  period  of  doublings  45  jears. 
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u  ao  ill  infonned  as  to  connder  dib  a  disadvantage.  How  it 
affects  the  well-being  of  the  nation  will,  howeferj  be*  better  un- 
deratood  from  the  following  table,  which  he  gives  in  die  intro- 
duction. 

Apmul  Increue  ta  JWmce. 


Ofthepopnlation        { 

Of  the  nomber  of  bones       • I 

Of  the  number  of  sheep 1| 

Of  coDsumpiion,  as  indicated  by  the  indirect  taxes     .     •  3 

Ditto,  by  the  octroU       •  ^ 

Of  industry,  as  indicated  by  the  revenue  alpataUi*  .     .  si 

Of  circulation,  as  indicated  by  the  posts       3| 

Of  commerce,  as  indicated  by  the  customs 4 

Of  manufactures,  as  indicated  by  the  consumption  of  coal  4 

Ditto,  as  indicated  by  the  iron  fabricated 4} 

Of  publications,  including  periodicals *  9( 

We  hp.ve  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  table,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  prosperity  of  France. 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  happiness  is  the  general  and 
abundant  diffus  on  of  the  means  of  subsistence  among  its  popti- 
lation ;  and  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improvement  is^ 
when  the  food  which  sustains,  and  the  capital  which  employs  the 
labouring  classes,  is  increasing  in  quantity  faster  than  they  are 
increasing  in  numbers.  This  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  case  in 
France  at  present.  Wages,  if  estimated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  fully  as  high  in  that  country  as  in 
England,  and  at  least  twice  as  hi^h  as  in  Ireland ;  and  they  must 
still  experience  a  farther  rise,  if  population,  food,  and  ci^ital, 
presepre  their  present  proportions  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

It  is  strange  that  M.  Dupin,  who  is  generally  well  informed, 
should  be  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical science,  as  to  mistake  the  most  healthy  symptom  in  the  state 
of  France,  the  slaw  increase  of  her  population,  for  an  indication 
of  weakness.  Every  enlightened  statesman  in  Europe  is  now 
aware,  that  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded,  in  any  country,  is  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people.  He  knows  that 
when  this  takes  place,  it  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deterio- 
ration in  their  habits  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remedy, 
and  to  be  followed  by  an  alarming  increase  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  crime.  Mankind,  as  Paley  expresses,  always  breed  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  distress.  The  business  of  the  statesman  is  to 
keep  this  point  as  low  as  possible ;  for  even  in  a  political  view,  it 

*  Every  master  trader,  merchant,  and  handicraftsman  in  the  French  towns  P^J^* 
certain  sum  to  government  annually,  for  permission  to  carry  on  bis  busnesa.  Tbs 
writing  be  receives,  giving  him  this  permission,  is  called  \ku  potent. 
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is  of  much  less  consequence  thftt  a  people  should  be  numerous, 
than  diat  they  should  be  comfortable^  orderly,  industrious,  and 
prosperous. 

Money  is  the  sinews  of  war  in  modem  times ;  and  no  state 
that  has  its  coffers  well  filled  will  ever  want  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vast  population  of  paupers  is  a  source  of  weakness, 
and  not  of  strength,  as  the  example  of  Ireland  well  shows,  which, 
with  seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  pays  no  more  in  taxes  than 
Scotland  does  with  two  millions,  while  the  expense  of  governing 
it  is  four  times  as  great.  The  diminished  proportion  of  births 
and  deaths  in  France,  the  decrease  of  crime,  the  growing  demand 
for  books,  the  slow  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  com- 
pared with  the  rapid  increase  of  consumption,  all  indicate  that 
the  people  are  making  great  advances  in  habits  of  providence 
and  self-respect,  in  intelligence,  comfort,  industry,  and  wealth. 
There  is  still,  indeed,  much  room  for  improvement;  but  upon  the 
whole,  we  doubt  if  any  large  kingdom  in  Europe  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a  state  of  such  sound  and  healdiy  prosperity  as  France. 
The  prayer  of  every  enlightened  Frenchman  ought  to  be,  that 
M.  Dupin  may  not  be  gratified  in  his  wish  for  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  the  population. 

We  mentioned  that  the  leading  object  of  M.  Dupin's  book 
was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  people  of 
the  south  of  France.,  by  contrasting  their  apathy,  poverty,  and 
backwardness,  with  the  wealthy  and  improved  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  north.  If  a  line  is  drawn  from  St.  Malo  to  Geneva, 
it  divides  the  kingdom  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
northern  contains  32,  and  the  southern  54  departments.  The 
population  of  these  two  parts,  says  M.  Dupin,  differs  more  from 
each  other  in  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence,  than  the  people 
of  France,  taken  collectively,  differ  from  the  people  of  the 
British  Isles.  After  some  other  preliminary  remarks,  he  proceeds 
to  describe,  in  detail,  the  32  departments  of  the  north.  To 
obtain  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  die  state  of  each  depart- 
ment individually,  he  takes  the  aggregate  amounts  of  territorial 
surface,  population,  taxes,  raw  produce,  manufactures,  &c.  for 
all  Ffance,  from  actual  or  estimated  returns,  and  dividing  each 
of  their  aggregates  by  the  number  of  departments,  he  obtains  the 
area,  population,  taxes,  &c.  of  an  imaginary  mean  department, 
which  represents  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  with 
this  he  compares  each  of  the  32  departments  in  succession.  He 
then  brings  the  results  together,  and  compares  the  32  depart- 
ments of  the  north  collectively  with  the  54  departments  of  the 
south.  It  is  to  this  general  statement  that  we  must  confine  our 
attention. 
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Firsts  at  to  the  population,  k  will  be  seen  tbat  it  is  mtida 
more  dense  in  the  rforih  (32  departments)  than  in  the  Sootb 
(54  departments). 

Northern  fVaaoe.  Southern.  F^mnce  entire. 

Snperfides    .     .     .  18,692,191  hectares*  34,841,235  53,533,426 

FopulatioD    .    .    .  13,167,166  indiTid.  17,284,021  30,45]^187t 
Superficies  for  each 

lOOOinhab.   •    .             1,419  hectares  2,105             1^758 
PcHHilatioD  for  each 

myiiam^tre    .    .             7,044  individ.  4^960            5,688 

llius  the  same  surface  which  supports  704  inhabitants  in  tlie 
south  of  France,  supports  1000  in  the  north,  although  the  wanner 
cUmate  of  the  former,  which  ripens  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and 
maize,  holds  out  superior  advantages  to  industry. 

Northern  France.  Soathem.  France  cntiie. 

Territorial  Revenue  800,600,000  francs  825,400,000  1626,000^000 
Revenue    for    each 

inhabitant      .    .  60  f.  80  c.  47  f.  75  c.  53  f.  39  c. 

Do.  for  each  hectare  42     83  23     69  30     38 

By  Territorial  Revenue  the  French  writers  mean  the  clear 
profits  derived  from  land,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  Rent  with  us,  because  it 
also  includes  the  farmer's  profits.  It  appears  from  the  above 
table  that  the  territorial  revenue  of  all  France  is  equal  to  sixty- 
five  millions  sterling.  As  the  kingdom  contains  132,100,000 
English  acres  (53,533,426  hectares),  this  gives  an  average  of  10s. 
\d.  per  acre,  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  good  and  bad.  The  statement 
is  entitled  to  confidence,  as  the  returns  made  for  the  Contribution 
Fonciere  enable  the  government  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  the 
land  with  considerable  certainty.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  industry  of  the  people  of  the  nordi, 
each  hectare  there  yields  very  nearly  double  of  what  it  does  in 
the  south;  the  produce  of  the  hectare  in  the  one  being  42  francs, 
83  cents  (355. 8(2.),  and  in  the  other,  23  f.  69  c.  (IQs.  Oi.),  taking 
the  franc  at  ten  pence. 

The  following  table  is  taken  by  M.  Dupin  from  Chaptal's 
work,  and  is  fifteen  years  old.  It  Is  said  to  be  founded  on  returns 

*  We  have  not  converted  the  measures,  here,  into  those  of  England,  because  we 
found  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  minnte  accuracy  necessary ;  but  the  numbers  bdng  all 
given  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  b  of  no  consequence  in  what  dtnominationa 
they  appear.  We  mav  state,  however,  that  the  hectare  is  equal  to  2,47,  or  very  neazlj 
2|  English  acres ;  and  the  square  myriaimiiTe,  to  d8|  English  miles. 

t  M.  Dupin  explains,  in  a  note,  that  this  is  the  official  amount  of  the  popnlatioD, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  government  for  some  years.  But  the  aptual  amomit  of 
the  French  population  was  51,600,000  m  1826,  and  31,845,428  on  the  ist  of  January 
last. 
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of  some  kind  (recensements)  ftctaaily  made ;  and  it  is  curious^  as 
indicating  the  proportions  of  the  different  species  of  crops. 


Wheat.  •  •  .  • 
Rye  and  mixed  dbm 
Maize  .  , 
Buck  wheat 
Barley .  • 
Oats  .  . 
FbUtoes    . 


N.  FRANCS. 

Hectolitres.  * 

28404,444 

1 1,853,721 

739,900 

2,296,389 

6,412,610 

14,237,277 

9,914,025 


S*  FRANCB. 

Hectol. 

28^95,756 
18,436,440 
5,562,416 
6,1 13,084 
6,163,993 
17,829,310 
9,886,716 


ALL   FBAirCK. 

Hectol. 
51,500,200 
30,290,161 
6,302,316 
8,409,473 
12,576,603 
32,066,587 
19»800,741 


73,558,366        87,387,715      160,946,081 
Wine 11,147,384        24,201,506        35^58,890 

Of  this  quantity  of  wine,  5,^17,753  hect.  are  distilled,  and 
produce  459,S17  hect.  of  brandy. 


Iron  made  in 

1825. 

N.  Fraooe. 

S.  France. 

All  France. 

Eiloi^ramines.*)' 

Kilogrammes. 

Kilogrammes. 

Iron  made                 .     132,SS0,400 

88,929,800 

161,150,200 

Fa  maces                                    256 

123 

379 

Workmen                  .             53,059 

16^11 

70,000 

Iron  made  for  each 

1000  inbab.            .              9,S82 

2,252 

5,292 

Number  of  domestic  Animah. 

Horses                               1,483,209 

989,504 

2,422,703 

Horses  for  each  1000 

inhabitants    .        .                  112 

54 

79 

Do.  for  each  mjFriametre           794 

269 

452 

Oxen,  cows,  bulls. 

calves,  &c.           .          2,771,776 

3,913,176 

6,684,952 

The  north  of  France  has  three  times  as  mau^  horses  in  pro- 
portion to  its  surface  as  the  south ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  su- 
periority in  horned  cattle.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that 
m  the  north  horses  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricultural  labour, 
and  in  the  south  oxen. 

The  quantity  of  wool  annually  cropped  in  Trance  is  stated  to 
be  36,000,000  kilogrammes  (79,000,000  lbs.),  of  which  the  north 
yields  14,000,000,  and  the  south  22,000,000. 

M.  Dupin  thus  sums  up  the  amount  of  ''  productive  force  " 
employed  in  the  north  and  south. 

*  the  hectolitre  is  equal  to  2,84  Winchastei  bbsheb,  or  26i  wine  gallons.    Wine, 
as  well  as  corn,  is  measured  bjr  hectolitres, 
f  The  kilogramme  is  eqoal  to  9  and  one-fifth  BngliA  ponnds  avoirdopois. 
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IV  AO&ICULTVKB. 

N.  France.         S.  France.  All  France. 

££fecL  labourers.  Effect,  laboarers.  Efiect.  kbourcn. 

Force  of  men       .    .     .  3,094^4  4,738,778  7,833,349 

ofboraes    .    .    .6,745,011  4»454,989  11,900,000 

of  oxen       .    .    .  6,399,497  11,040,073      .     17,439,500 

ofasses     .    .    .      100,000  140,000  940,000 

si^i^B^i^iaa^^B  m^^^m^-mmm^^m  ^i^^^"^«^w-"" 

16,339,009  9(^373,840  36,705,849 

IX  ARTS,  COKKRRCE,  &€• 

Force  of  men  .  .  .  9,063,043  9^)89,199  4,145,949 
of  horses  .  .  .  1,400,000  700,000  9,100,000 
of  water-mills  .  700,000  800,000  1,500,000 
ofwiod-milb  900,000  53,333  953,333 
of  wind  in  navi- 
gation 1,100,000  1,900,000  3,000,000 
of  steam  engines  410»000  70,000  480^000 

t^t^^^^^f^i^^'^^^m^m  MVi^BHlMiMM^i^^^^  ^■^^^^■^^^i^^^"^ 

5,873,043  5,605,539  11,478,575 

Total    99,905,045  95,979,379  48,184,417 

Partly  from  public  documents  and  partly  from  special  cd- 

quiries,  M.  Dupin  gives  the  following  approximative  estimate  o( 

the  "  gross  and  neat  produce  "  of  agriculture,  &c.  in  the  two  great 

divisions  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  exhibit  in  English  money. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Gross  produce      .     .      98,110,000/.  114,400,000/.  919,510,0001 

Neat  produce      .     .      39,094,000  33,016,000  65,040,000 

Lxpense  of  cultivation  66,086,000  81,384,000  147,470,000 

He  gives  a  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, including  the  expense  of  transportation,  &c.;  but  as  he 
admits  that  it  is  chiefly  conjectural,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  giving  it  in  an  abridged  form. 

N.  France.         S.  France.         All  France. 

£ntire  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  trade    81,710,000/.      66,060,000/.       147,770^- 

Profits  of  capital 8,171,000  6,606,000  W77,000 

Wages  of  labour,  carriage^  freight, 

merchants' profits,  &&    .     .    73,539,000        59,454,000        139,993,000 

Wages  of  an  artizan  per  day  in 

British  money It.  10^,  U.  7dL  U.  8}rf. 

The  entire  produce  of  industry  in  all  its  branches  he  estimates 
as  follows. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  Fran^ 

Produce 179,360,000/.      163,790,000/.      336,080^- 

Taxes 99,400/)00  16,400,000  38,800,000 

Income  of  the  inhabitants        149,960,000        147,390,000        297,280/)00 

He  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  mean  aimual  revenue  of 
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the  inhabitants^  calculated  for  each  individualy  man,  woman  and 
child.  We  omit  his  fractional  parts  of  a  franc^  because  they 
make  the  statement  less  distinct,  and  give'  an  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy which  is  fallacious. 

'  N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

.AgriouhurisU 858  francs  201  SiS 

Artisans,  traders,  &c.  ....    S60  919  240 

Otber  citizens,  including  capitalists  314  228  266 

The  following  table  he  informs  us  is  grounded  on  details  pub- 
lished by  the  minister  of  finance.  For  every  100  francs  of  reve- 
nue, &c.  for  the  whole  country,  the  proportions  for  the  north  and 
the  south  are — 

N.France.  S.France.  All  France. 
Private  revenue,  derived  from  industi7 

(excluding  agriculture) 59|  40|  100 

Public  revenue,  from  liquors,  tobacco, 

gunpowder,  &;c 60  .40  100 

Dieto^  from  stamps  and  regbtration  60}  39}  100 

Ditto,  from  patenu       6l|  S8f  100 

Ditto,  from  the  posts 61j  d8|  100 

Scholars  at  the  primary  schools  66  34  100 

Productive  force  for  equal  quantities  of 

ground 66  34  100 

One  cannot  help  being  struck,  as  M.  Dupin  observes,  with  the 
very  unifonn  proportion  which  is  here  preserved  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  among  the  various  branches  of  revenue 
which  depend  on  skill,  activity  and  capital — on  every  source  of 
wealth  in  short,  except  mere  amount  of  territorial  surface.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  education,  and  of  course  knowledge,  fol- 
lows exactly  the  same  law. 

The  north  of  France  is  not  onlv  much  farther  advanced  in  in- 
dustry  at  present  than  the  south,  but  it  is  proceeding  in  the 
career  of  improvement  with  much  greater  rapidity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  table,  which  shews  the  increase  on  different 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  in  six  yeara. 

Addiiiim  to  the  Public  Revenue  fron'  1820  to  1826. 

N.  France.  S.  France.  All  France. 

Patents 2,303,225  francs    1,122,245  3,426,470 

Registration  and  stamps      17,612,945  7,524,639  25,137,593 

The  p08U 2,598,488  2,064,465  4,626,953 

Customs 17,576,114  10,067,152  27,643,266 

Indirect  taxes     .     .     .        13,227,815  4,766,083  17,993,898 

53,318,596  25,544,584  78,863,180 

Proportional  increase  of  revenue       65  35  100 

But  when  the  relative  numbers  of  the  population  are  taken 
into  account,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking,  as  the  following 
table  will  shew. 
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N.FMMie.  8.FniM«.    Ail- 
Each  mllHoD  or  iohabitants,  in  six  yean^ 

have  increased  the  popalation       57,195  35,182            44,700 

have  lent  to  school  (children)       56,265  S  1^751            S6y754 
have  increased  the  public  rav^ 

nae  by  their  iadnslry,  francs  9,008,366  1,484,106      9,495,570 

According  to  the  last  official  account  presented  by  the  univer- 
sity of  France,  the  distribution  of  primary  sdiools  was  as  fol- 
lows. 

N.  Franoe.        S.  France. 
Commnnes  having  primary  schools       .    15*701  8,669 

Coromuoes  destitute  of  ditto       .    .    .      4>441  9^668 

Thus  more  than  one-balf  of  the  communes  in  the  south  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  elementary  education. 

N..  France.  S*  France.  AU  Fvmce. 
Pupils  in  the 

Boyal  colleges 4,6S6   .  .5,418            10^064 

Secondary  schools 86,950  84^8            ^(^968 

Primary  ditto        740,846  875,081  1,416^777 

The  greater  number  of  pupils  from  the  south  at  the  royal  col- 
leges^ M.  Dupin  attributes  to  the  number  of  bursaries  at  the 
colleges  in  that  part  of  France.  ''  The  people  of  the  soath,^  he 
observes, ''  have  a  prodigious  talent  for  obtaining  des  bourses  de 
tetat! "  ''  Plut  a  Dieu,''  he  adds,  *'  qu'ils  eusseut  la  mSme  ardeur 
et  la  m^me  dexterity  pour  obtenir  des  4coles  primaires! " 

The  university  distributes  annually  a  number  of  prizes  and 
aocessits*  among  the  collies  of  Pans  and  Versailles,  and  the 
almanack  of  the  university  contains  the  names  of  those  who  gain 
them,  with  the  place  of  their  birth.  Setting  aside  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris,  in  order  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  given  to 
the  norths  M.  Dupin  finds,  that  ithe  number  gained  by  pupils 
belonging  to  the  SI  departments  of  the  north,  and  the  54  of  the 
south,  to-be  as  follows : — 

North.  Sooth. 

107  36 

Part  of  this  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  distance 
of  southern  departments  from  the  ci^^ital;  but  of  the  I4S  re- 
wards voted,  37  were  prizes  and  106  accessits;  and  of  these  37 
prizes  33  were  carried  away  by  the  pupils  from  the  north,  and 
only  4  by  those  from  *die  soudi;  so  that  in  the  colleges,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  prizes  go  to  the  northern  pupils,  and  the  accessits  to 
the  southern. 

Of  the  65  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (who  are  im- 
partially diosen  from  the  taoants  of  die  whcde*  kingdom),  the  32 

*  The  pupil  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  next  to  him  who  gains  a  priie,  is 
considered  as  hamg  obtained  a  certaio  dutinction,  which  is  called  an 


dcqpATtinents  of  the  north  have  afibrded  48,  and  the  54deimit* 
ments  of  the  south  only  1 7 ! 

The  Record  of  BreroeU,  or  as  we  call  them,  patents,  for  new 
inventionfl  and  discoveries  in  the  arts,  &c«  in  the  M  yean  from 
•1791  to  18£5,  presents  the  following  result:-*- 

The  North.  The  Sonth. 

1699  413 

Exhibitions  of  the  products  of  industry  are  made  (every  four 
years  we  believe)  in  France,  and  prizes  are  given  for  the  most 
improved  or  perfect  specimens.  In  the  exhibition  of  J819f  the 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

N.  France.  S.  Pmncc.    • 

Medab  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze    «    -    293  107 

"Tfans,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the  two  part^  of 
¥VaDce,  whether  in  relation  to  their  agricnlture  or  their  commerce ;  at 
whatever  stage  of  life  we  contemplate  the  population,  in  tender  infancy, 
when  the  A  B  G  is  the  encyclopedia,  at  the  colleges,  the  Pdytechnie 
School,  or  die  Academy  of  Sciences,  or  as  regards  invention  in  the  artr, 
or  the  national  priaes  for  industry — every  where  we  find  a  diflferenoe 
between  the  two  parts,  which  is  analogous,  and  almost  always  propor- 
tional. In  the  eyes  of  men  who  know  bow  to  cooipare  effects  with 
causes,  this  constant  uniformity  of  results,  this  superiority  of  every  kind 
in  favour  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  popular  instruction  is  most 
developed,  demonstrates  clearly  the  advantage  of  that  instruction  in 
promoting  trade,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  private  and  public  wealth.*' 

M.  Dupin  holds  the  backwardness  of  the  people  in  the  south 
of  France  to  be  entirely  the  consequence  of  ignorance*  and  not 
to.  spring  from  any  defect  of  natural  talent.  To  paint  dieir  infe« 
riority,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye,  and  to  aflaront  them  into  some  exer- 
tions to  wipe  away  the  r^roach  of  ignorance,  he  baa  appended  to 
his  work  a  map*  representing  the  state  of  education  in  France. 
In  this  map  the  proportion  which  the.  children  at  school  bear  to 
the  whole  population  is  marked  in  each  departm^t,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  department  is  made  lighter  or  darker  by  varying  tinia 
of  engraving,  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  education  is  greater 
or  leas.  In  a  well  ^ucated  nation,  the  children  at  school  form 
about  one-eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  None 
of  the  departments  of  France  reach  this  point,  but  those  of  the 
north  make  the  nearest  approximation.  In  some  of  these  it  iiT 
-Af^jh*  ift»  Su:.  up  to  t^*  In  the  departments  of  the  south,  it 
varies  from ,  /^  up  to  the  fearful  proportion  of  j^b*  which  has 
been  very  properly  typified  in  the  map  by  a  surface  absolutely 
black,  as  if  knowledge  had  there  Buffered  a  total  eclipse.  A 
more  entire  privation  pf  the  means  of  instruction  is  probably  not 
to  be  found^m  Ssiberia  or  Turkey!    In  some  others  of  these  de* 
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pBrtneots,  die  munber  of  sdiolani  is  00  amaU  as  -yiv^  ^,  tk^* 

i-hf'  T^*  tH»  ^*  'I^^  darkest  depaitiiidnts»  however,  are  mH 
mind  in  .the  extreme  Booth,  but  imtber  in  what  may  be  eanaidered 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  They  may  be  described  verjr  cocrecdy  ai 
consisting  of  BritaBsy,  and  the  countnes  walesod  by  the  Loire. 
The  inspection  of  this  spotted  map  should  call  op  a  blush  in  the 
fece  of  every  public  man  in  France.  When  we  consider  the  Qu^ 
fljpry  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  has  been  thus  suiered  to 
f^row  up  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  while  its  rulers  were  lavisb- 
mg  millions  on  works  of  luxury,  vanity,  or  ostentation,  we  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  indignation  at  such  a  profligate 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  such  a  stupid 
apathy  .on  the  part  of  tne -people. 

We  concur  with  M.  JDupin  in  thinking  that  the  wast  of 
primary  schools  is  the  first  want  of  the  country^  but  we  would  not 
attribute  the  poverty  and  apathy  of  the  people  of  the  south  ear 
lirely  to  this  cause,  nor  do  we  anticipate  that  a  better  educstioi 
.wtU  raise  them  cemplelely  to  a  level  with  the  people  of  Ae  north. 
We  believe  that  there  is  an  original  cUveraity  of  character  amooj 
nations  as  well  as  individuris»  which  prodnoes  important  eftds 
on  their  conduct  and  institutions.  The  spirit  of  industry  and  im- 
provement is  more  active  in  England  than  in  any  other  countr} ; 
yet  the  English  are  by  no  means  so  well  educated  as  the  people 
of  many  other  European  states.  Bohemia  has  more  schools  tbaii 
Rhenish  Germany  or  Northern  France,  though  it  is  infinitely  be- 
hind these  countries  in  civilisation.  And  generallyspeakiBgftiiOBgii 
the  most  industrious  nations  of  Europe  are  better  educated  thm 
the  others,  the  degree  of  industry  is  seldom  in  proportion  to  tl)e 
amount  of  instruction;  and  diffused  systems  of  ediicatiee,  ^^ 
diey  do  evist,  are  perhaps  as  often  the  conaequence  aslhe  canx 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  activity  which  accompanies  them*  Nov 
with  regard  to  France,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Dorthem 
departments,,  which  are  the  great  seats  of  intelligence  afid  industiy, 
are  exactly  the  districts  whidi  are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Gennio 
and  Nonnan  extraction,  that  ts^  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Gothic 
fiunily  which  oeciipies  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgiuflii 
'England,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,— the  states  which  tre 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  modem  civilization.  The  Gothic  race 
has  less  vivacity  and  sensibility  than  some  of  the  soutkera  races* 
but  it  greatly  surpasses  them*  all  in  habits  of  order,  rectitsdeof 
judgment,  perseverance,  and  decision  of  character.  Od  the  other 
hand,  the  departments  in  the  centtfe  of  France,  where  iipioraoce 
and  rudeness  are  most  prevalent,  were  exactly  the  anciesitaest^ 
the  Celts.  In  the  vi^tem  part  of  this  tract  the  Celtic  rscepre- 
serves  its  original  language ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  ^^ 
extent,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  the  popu' 
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li^on  18  Celtic  still.  The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  in  shorty 
are  at  bottom,  of  the  same  family  with  the  Welsh^  die  Irish,  and. 
the  Scots  Highlanders,  tribes  which,  even  at  this  day,  are  much 
inferior  to  the  Gothic  race  in  aptitude  for  civilization.  Education 
however,  with  a  free  press,  good  institutions,  and  continued 
peace,  will  do  much  to  improve  the  pec^le  of  the  soudi,  though  it 
may  not  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  their  brethren  of  the  north. 

M*  Dupin  discusses  a  plan  which  has  been  recently  started  fori 
making  Paris  a  seaport,  by  cutting  a  canal  from  that  city  to  Hane.; 
It  is  proposed  diat  the  canal  should  be  of  such  a  size  aa  to  admit, 
sea  vesaels  of  laiige  tonnage.  Its  dimensions  are  not  stated  ;< 
but  a  survey  haa  been  made,  and  the  expense  is  estimated  at 
160 fiOOfiOO  francs^  or  £6,400,000.  Widi  this  it  is  proposed  to 
combine  another  canal  qf  smaller  dimensions,  extending  from 
Paris  to  the  Rhine,  which  has  been  estimated  to  cost  JOjMOfiOOf 
francsj  or  <£2,800^000.  It  is  assumed  that  these  two  canab  would; 
enable  France  to  monopcklise  the  trade  of  supplying  Upper 
Gennany  with  colonial  pitQduce.  In  consequence  of  the  ahsuni^ 
mnltipliGity  of  tolls  upon  the  Rhine,  cnnunodities  carried  by  dmlt 
river  from  the  sea  to  Stnisbttrgh,  coat  dOO  francs  (£S,)  per  toi» 
for  oonteyance,  while  it  is  computed  that  their  transportation  bjr 
the  prc^ted  canals  wcmld  not  cost  more  than  «£s  10s.  The  re^ 
irenue  which  b<^  canals  would  yield  is  estimated  at  onei  millioH 
sterling*  Such  magnificent  undertakings,  however,  rarely  vield 
any  adequate  returns,  as  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  that  of  Laa4 
giMdoc,  amply  demonstrate*  In  Engknd  itiswell  knoiwn  thni 
eanala  of  amall  section  are  almost  the  only  onea  thathavn  affiofded 
a  liberal  remuneration  to  their  proprietors. 

We  must  now,  howievnr,  bnng  onr  remarks  to  a  doee*  M< 
Supin's  work  is  clearly  and  aUy  written,  and  abounds  in  interest 
ing  matter.  As  a  statistical  work  it  is  less  daborale,iuid  peobably 
less  correct,  than  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  and  Re- 
flouroes  of  Britain ;  but  its  form  is  more  popular,  and  m  reference 
to  the  objects  which  the  author  had  in  visw^  it  is  extvemely  well 
calonlated  to  be  useful.  It  throws  considerable  li|;ht  on  thn 
aouffoea  of  national  wealth,  while  Cfrfquhc^Ais  book  is  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  facts  eolkcled  with  much  research  and  indnsti^* 
In  one  pcHfit,  however,  of  no  small  consequence,  M.  Dupin  has 
left  us  entirely  in  the  dark.  He  has  not  said  a  word  cm  the  ira^ 
portani  subject  of  pauperism.  This  iq>pean  to  us  a  singular 
omission,  the  caase  of  which  we  ana  unable  to  divine.  Some  of 
his  numerical  statements  besides,  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
necessary  explanations;  and  in  a  few  cases  th^  are  not  perfectly 
consistent  wkh  one  another*  Some  errors  and  omissions,  however, 
are  unavoidable  in  a  work  embracing  such  a  mass  of  details;  and 
as  a  whole  the  work  is  creditable  to  its  celebrated  author. 

K  K  2 
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Aet.  X. — I  Promessi  Sposi,  Storia  Milatie$e  del  Secolo  XVII. 
Scoperta  e  rifatta  da  Alessandro  Manzoai.  3  torn.  8vo. 
Milano,  1825-26. — Terza  edizione^  3  torn.  12ino.     Parigi, 

1827. 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  good  novelists  fneqoentlj  make  but 
indifferent  dramatists ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  tkat  the  power 
of  compression  and  concentration,  necessary  to  exalt  die  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  imagination  into  the  more  sublimated  and 
essential  form  required  for  tragedy,  is  a  power  of  a  high  and 
distinct  order,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  capacity  of  framing  a 
series  of  incidents,  or  furnishing  a  set  of  charaoters  with  appro- 
priate language.  It  requires  die  appUcadon  of  a  judgment, 
matured  by  the  study  of  dramadc  effect,  to  the  mass  of  materials 
which  the  mind  has  invented  or  collected;  a  power  of  separating 
and  combining,  of  judiciously  excluding  or  slightly  passing  over 
some  features,  and  of  bringing  others  promiaendy  forward  before 
the  eyes  of  die  spectator.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  true,  this 
fiiculty  must  be  exercised  even  by  the  novelist;  vnthout  the  appli- 
cadon  of  some  such  modifying  power,  the- tale  would  be  but  a 
revival  of  the  rude  chronicle  of  former  ages ;  and  the  mind  would 
be  distracted  amidst  a  series  of  incidents,  arranged  only  according 
to  priority  in  Ume,  and  ail  detailed  with  equal  minuteness  and 
circumstance,  without  reference  to  their  capability  of  affecting  the 
fancy  or  the  heart.  But  it  is  in  the  more  limited  sphere  of  the. 
drama,  that  die  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  peculiarly  necessary ; 
where  the  intensity  of  the  effect  must  be  propordoned  to  the 
narrow  circle  within  which  it  operates,  and  where  every  power 
whicb  the  human  mind  possesses,  (scarcriy  even  excepteg  that 
of  close  and  accurate  reasoning  itself,)  is  called  into  action  in  its 
most  concentrated  and  efficient  form. 

But  though  we  think  it  snfficiendy  obvious,  why  a  successful 
novelist  should  fail  in  his  dramadc  attempts,  we  really  do  not 
understand  how  an  able  dramatist  should  be  an  indifferent  novel- 
writer.  Some  difficulties  of  a  mechanical  nature  no  doubt  must 
be  overcome.  Like  a  musician,  who  lays  down  the  instrument 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  to  take  up  another,  he  may 
require  some  time  to  master  the  keys,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  range  and  compass  of  the  new  instmm^it;  but  these 
difficulties  regard  only  the  technicalities  of  the  art,' and,  in  a  mind 
of  ordinary  activity  and  observation,  can  never  long  impede  the 
power  of  '*  discoursing  eloquent  music."  When,  therefore,  the 
mccAoitt^e  of  novel -writing  is  once  attained,  no  forther  difficulty 
would  appear  to  remain.  The  dramatist,  it  would  seem,  has  but 
to  dilute  his  essences,  so  as  to  spread  them  over  the  wider  surface 
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allowed  to  the  Dovelut :  to  restore  his  materials  to  the  state  in 
ivhich  they  were,  before  the  process  of  dramatic  selection  and 
classification  took  place. 

:And  yet  here  is  an  example  of  what  we  must  consider,  on  the 
whole^  as  an  indifferent  novel,  written  by  a  highly  respectable 
dramatist.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  thmk  that  the  case 
of  Manzoni  forms  any  actual  anomaly,  or  exception,  to  the 
general  position  to  which  we  have  allnded.  For,  possessing,  as 
he. certainly  does,  in  a  high  degree,  some  of  the  elements  of  a 
sreat  dramatist,  Manzoni  appears  singularly  deficient  in  others. 
With  mudi  pathetic,  power,  and  no  inconsiderable  eloquence, 
particularly  where  the  language  of  {liission  approadies  the  lyrical^ 
he  is  defective  in  one  point  of  equal  importance  to  die  dramatist 
and  the  novelist,  that  of  weaving  an  ingenious,  complicated,  yet 
not  confused  chain  of  incidents.  To  the  novelist  ^is  power  is 
peculiarly  necessary.  On  the  stage,  where  so  much  is  omitted  in 
representation,  and  gathered  only  by  narrative  or  incidental  allu- 
sion, nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  attempt  to  lead  the 
spectators  through  the  labyrinth  of  an  intricate  stoxy.  But  in 
the  novel,  where  everything  may  be  introduced;  where  the  author 
has  room  and  verge  enough  for  all  those  eclaircissements,  which 
are  necessary  to  furnish  the  clue  to  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
tale,  and  to  stimulate  without  satisfying  ouriosity,  it  is  the  great 
triumph  of  art  to  weave  an  artful  tissue  of  incidents,  which  shall 
rivet  attention  by  their  novelty  without  violating  probability,  and 
flight  the  fancy  without  doing  violence  to  reason.  If  even  in  his 
dramatic  works,  therefore,  Manzoni's  plots  were  dry,  meagre,  and 
uninteresting,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  in  his  novel  he  has 
been  equally  unfortunate,  as  far  as  the  construction  of  Us  story  is 
concerned. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  devoted  an  article  in  this  number 
to  a  general  review  of  the  Modem  Italian  Novelists,  but  the 
extent  of  the  task  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil  our  origi- 
nal design ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  we  may  as  well  clear 
the  way  a  little,  by  exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  Manzoni's 
powers  in  that  character.  We  mention  this  as  a  reason  for  abstain- 
ing, at  present,  from  all  general  speculation  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Italian  novelists,  or  the  peculiarities  by  which  their 
compositions  are  distinguished  from  our  own.  These  are  points 
which  can  only  be  fully  or:  fairly  investigated,  when  viewed  ia 
connection  with  a  variety  of  names,  and  which  we  trust  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  article.  In  the  niean  time  our  intention 
is  merely  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  scenes  from  '*  The 
Betrothed,"  accompanied  by  such  notices  of  the  plot,  as  to 
render  their  connection  intelligible. 
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Manzoin  resorts  to  the  devinoe  of  an  old  manoscript,  as  Ae 
source  of  his  story;  an  expedient  of  which  we  are  prettj  ^veH 
tired  at  home;  having  varied  the  incident  in  every  possible  way, 
aiBce  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole's  Geade  of  Otranio,  and 
StBrne  s  Parisian  Fragment,  which  he  found  wrapped  roupd  his 
butter*  to  the  present  time*  The  seene  of  the  tale  is  Ukl  in  the 
Milanese,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  stofy  asay  be  said, 
in  a  few  words,  to  ielate  to  the  fortnnea  of  two  kyvefa  in  a 
humble  walk  of  life,  whose  intended  nuptials  are  for  a  time 
jnterrupted,  by  the  persecution  of  one  of  those  feudal  despots, 
.who  at  that  time  nded,  with  an  uron  hand,  over  the  unfortiuiate 
peaaaatrv  within  their  domains. 

The  introduction  has  the  merit  of  arresting  atftentioii*  One 
evening,  in  November,  ]6€8,  Don  Abbondio,  the  cnrate  of  one 
of  the  villages  near  die  lake  of  Como,  is  proceeding  home- 
ward, in  the  twilight,  beguilin|(  his  way  with  his  breviary,  when 
be  suddenly  encounters  two  individuals,  whose  snspiciotts  ap- 
pearance at  once  convinces  him  that  they  formed  part  of  that 
class  of  society  against  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Mi* 
lanese  had,  for  some  fifty  years  back*  been  folminating  ineffsctaal 
decrees  of  bamshment;  bravoes,  who  were  generally  in  the  aer- 
vioe  of  some  of  the  tarbuient  and  rapacious  nobles  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  and  ready  to  execute  any  deed  of  violence  in  return  for 
the  protection  they  received.  Accosting  the  bewSdered  cnnte, 
these  ruffians,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  Don  RodrigOi  threaten 
him  with  the  severest  punishment  if  he  should  proceed  to  oele* 
brate  die  marriage  between  Lorenzo  (or  Remoo)  Tramaglino  and 
Lucia  Mondella,  two  peasants  of  his  parish,  who  were  already 
betrothed  to  eadi  otfaer^  and  whose  nuptiA  were  to  take  place 
the  next  day.  Confounded  at  this  interdict,  terrified  at  the  idsa 
of  ofiending  Rodr^^o,  and  yet  unable  to  devise  any  means  of 
evading  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  curate, 
lifter  a  variety  of  miseraUe  excuses^  at  last  flatly  refoses  to  unite  the 
lovers.  Lorenzo  is  at  first  in  despair;  bnt,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  amiable  priest  Father  Christopher^  whose  advice  he  had 
requested  on  this  occasion,  he  at  last  resolves  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  by  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Lucia.  By  the  law  of 
die  Milanese,  at  that  thne,  it  tteems  that  an  acknowledgement  of 
marriage  in  presence  of  a  priest  was  held  sufficient  without  the 
performance  of  the  formal  ceremony ;  and  the  project  of  the  lovers, 
to  which  the  timid  and  gentle  Lucia  consents  with  reluctance,  is, 
to  steal  suddenly  into  the  house  of  the  curate,  (who  being  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  law  was  generally  on  his  guard  against  such  intru- 
sions,) and  repeat  the  necessary  acknowledgements  before  he 
should  have  time  to  make  his  escape.     Don  Rodrigo  in  the  mean 
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time  l^aa  concerted  t  plan  for  potting  an  entire  stop  to  the  pro^ 
ceedin^s  by  carrying  off  the  intended  bride;  and  thi»  scheme,  th^ 
execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  his  chief  bravo,  II  Griso,  and 
his  followers,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  same  evening 
which  the  lovers  had  fixed  for  their  visit  to  the  curate.  The  pre- 
parations on  bodi  sides,  and  the  mutual  anxieties  of  the  parties 
are  well  wrought  up.  Renzo,  attended  by  two  peasants  whom  he 
had  brought  with  bim  as  witneases,  knocks^  in  the  twilight,  at  the 
door  of  his  inti^nded  bride,  who  descends  at  the  signaU 

"  With  sfleiit  and  measnred  steps  they  stole  along^  in  the  darkness, 
and  took  the  path  that  led  into  the  country.  They  might  have  cat  across 
to 'the  house  of  the  curate,  but  they  chose  this  road  to  e8ci4)e  observation. 
They  wound  along  through  fields  and  gardens  till  they  reached  it,  and 
the  party  then  divided.  The  betrothed  pair  remained  concealed  at  one 
comer,  Agnes  (the  mother  of  Lucia)  stood  a  little  in  advance  that  she 
might  meet  the  servant  Perpetna,  and  occnpy  her  attention,  while 
Tooio,  with  the  booby  Gervase,  who  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
without  whom,  unfortunately,  nothing  could  be  done,  marched  txAdly  up 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  '  Who  knocks  at  this  time  of  night  ?'  cried  the  voice  of  Perpetua, 
from  a  window.  '  There  are  no  sick  persons  in  the  village  that  I  know 
of  3  has  any  accident  happened  ?* 

**  *  It  is  I,  and  my  brother,*  said  Tonio ;  '  we  wish  to  speak  to  the 
curate.*  '  Is  this  an  hour  for  a  Christian  ?'  cried  Perpetua,  roughly  :— 
return  to-morrow.* 

"  '  Hark  ye,'  said  Tonio,  '  I  have  got  some  money  in  my  pocket ;  I 
come  to  pay  a  small  debt  of  mine  to  the  curate )  here  are  five-and -twenty 
good  coins  at  least ;  but  if  he  won't  take  them  now,  'tis  no  matter,  I 
shall  find  a  use  for  them,  and  call  again  when  I  meet  with  another 
supply.' 

"  '  Stop,  stop,' exclaimed  Perpetua,  'I  will  be  with  you  immediately)' 
and  instantly  closed  the  window." — vol.  i.  cap.  vii. 

Agnes  immediately  left  the  side  of  the  lovers,  and  hastened  to 
join  the  brothers  before  the  door,  beginning  to  converse  with 
them,  so  as  to  lead  Perpetua  to  suppose  that  she  had  been  passing 
that  way,  and  had  stopped  to  talk  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Perpetua  had  entered  her  master's  study  to 
announce  the  visit  of  Tonio. 

^*  '  At  such  an  hour  as  this,'  muttered  Don  Abbondio.  '  Aye,  very 
true,'  said  Perpetua  j  '  but  unless  your  reverence  takes  it  now — * 

'* '  — ^I  prooably  may  never  take  it  at  all.  Well,  show  him  up.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  it  is  he  T  *  Am  I  not!*  said  Perpetua;  and,  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  she  opened  the  door.  '  Where  are  you  V  exclaimed  she. 
Tonio  came  forward,  accompanied  by  Agnes,  who  saluted  Perpetua  by 
name. 

'  A  fine  night  this.  Agues,'  said  Perpetua :  '  whither  so  late  V 

'  I  am  on  my  way  from *  said  Agnes,  naming  a  town  in  the 
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vkinlfiy.i  /and  if  yon  mustknow^^-^by^IhaTe  renaiBed  piocipally  oo 

your  aocoiiDt.' 

"  *  On  mine!'  exclaimed  Perpetua;  and  tiuming  to  the  brothen^ — 
'  Walk  in,'  said  she, '  I  will  fcdiow  you  immediately.' 

'' '  Do  yoa  know,'  said  Agnes, '  that  some  ignoraot  woman  of  the 
Tillage  asserted  that  the  reason  why  you  did  not  marry  Beppo  Faolavec- 
chio  or  Ansdmo  Lunghigna,  was,  that  neither  of  them  wooia  bare  yoo.  I 
maintained  that  you  refused  them  both.'  .... 

*' '  Certainly ! — O  the  lying  wretch — ^wbo  was  itV 

'' '  Oh  don't  ask  me,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  miscfaief.' 
'  But  you  must  tell  me— indeed  you  mast— the  lying  jade !' 
*  Well,  by  and  by  \  but  do  you  know,  I  was  amazing  aniftoyed 
at  not  knowing  the  whole  story,  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  cxmfoand 
the  woman.' 

'* '  It  is  a  vile  falsehood  altogether,'  said  Perpetua :  '  as  for  Beppo,  all 
the  world  knows— but  stay. — Tooio,  do  you  shut  the  door,  and  walk  op 
stain,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately.'    Tonio  answered  that  be  wcwld, 
and  Perpetua,  with  great  vehemence,  continued  her  ezplanaticni.     In 
front  of  the  curate's  house  ran  a  small  path,  which,  after  passing  it, 
turned  o£F  into  the  fields.    Agnes  turned  towards  it,  as  if  she  widied  to 
speak  at  greater  liberty,  and  Perpetua  followed.     When  they  had  got  so 
far  that  they  could  no  longer  see  what  took  place  in  front  of  the  bonae, 
Agnes  laughed  loudly.     This  was  the  signal :   Renzo  heard  it,  encou- 
raged Lucia  by  a  pressure  of  the  arm,  and  both  sliding  along  the  wall  oa 
tiptoe  to  the  door  opened  it  gently,  and  entered  the  passage  where  the 
brothers  were  waiting  for  them.    They  let  down  the  latch  again  with  all 
possible  caution,  and  stole  up  stairs  with  noiseless  steps.     When  they 
reached  the  landing-place,  the  brothers  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  cu- 
rate's room,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  stairs  \  the  lovers  kept  dose  to 
the  wall. 

**  *  Deo  gratias,'  cried  Tonio,  in  a  loud  voice :  '  Tonio,  eh !  walk  in,' 
exclaimed  a  voice  from  within  the  chamber. 

"  Tonio  now  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  allow  himself  and  his 
brother  to  pass  one  at  a  time.  The  ray  of  light  which  issued  from  the 
half-opened  door,  and  Bashed  across  the  obscurity  of  the  landing-place, 
made  poor  Lucia  tremble  as  if  she  had  been  discovered.  The  brotbcts 
entered,  Tooio  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  the  betrothed  remained 
motionless  in  the  darkness,  with  their  ears  stretched  out  to  listen,  sod 
their  very  breathing  suppressed  3  while  the  only  noise  which  was  heaid 
was  the  beating  of  Lucia's  heart. 

*'  Don  Abbondio  was  seated  on  an  old  chair,  dressed  in  an  old  night- 
gown, with  an  old  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  small  lamp  before  him. 
Two  thick  tufts  of  hair  which  issued  from  beneath  his  cap,  two  large 
eyebrows,  two  enormous  mustachios,  and  a  peaked  beard  on  his  chm, 
thrown  into  light  and  shadow  by  the  lamp,  resembled  the  brambles 
projecting  from  a  rock,  when  clothed  with  hoar  frost  and  sparkling  in  the 
light  of  the  moon. 

"  *  Ah  !  ah  !'  said  he,  pulling  off  his  sp^tacles,  and  depositing  them 
in  the  book  he  had  been  reading. 
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«<  ^Yoar  reverence  will  say  I  have  oome  late,*  said  Tcnio,  making 
how,  a  movement  which  was  simidtaneoudy  imitated  by  the  stnpia 
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*  Aye,  late  enough  i  late  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Po  youknow 
that  I  am  unwell,  sir  V 

**  *  Very  sorry,  indeed  !* 

<' «  Yon  were  told  I  was  unwell^  and  did  not  know  when  I  could  tee 
anybody.   Bat  why  have  you  brought  that ....  son  of  yours  with  yoo  ?* 

**  *'  Merely  for  company,  signor.' 

«  '  f^Teli— let  us  see.' 

"  '  Here  are  five-and-twenty  new  berHnghe:  those  with  the  figure  of 
St.  Ambrose  on  horseback/  said  Toniq,  pulling  a  small  parocl  out  of  his 
pocket. 

*'  '  So/  repli|Ml  Don  Abbondio ;  and  taking  the  parcel,  he  put  on  his 
apectades  again,  opened  it,  took  out  the  coins,  turned  them  over  and 
over,  counted  them,  and  found  them  nnexceptioiiiid>le. 

'*  *  And  now,  signor  curate,  you  will  return  me  my  Theckla'snecklaoe*' 

■"  '  Certainly,'  said  Don  Abbondio,  going  to  a  chest,  and  turning  the 
key  in  the  lock,  but  looking  cautiously  about  him,  as  if  to  'keep  his 
visitors  at  a  distance,  before  opening  it :  then  putting  in  his  head  and 
hand,  he  paUed  oat  tli«  pledge,  shut  the  chest,  unwrapped  the  necklace, 
and  handed  it  to  Toiiio. 

"  '  Now,'  said  he,  'signor  curate,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 'give 
me  a  little  hlack  on  white,  just  to  show.' 

**  *  What — that-  too! '  said  Don  Abbondio.  *  How  suspicious  the 
world  grows  !     So  yon  won't  trust  me,  eh  ? ' 

**  '  Not  trust  the  signor !  Far  from  it.  Only,  yon  know,  my  name 
stands  in  your  books ;  and  as  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  it 
there  ouoe,  1  should  like     .     .     •' 

**  *  Well,  well,'  interrupted  Don  Abbondio ;  and  grumbling  all  the 
time,  he  pulled  out  a  drawer  in  the  table,  took  the  pen  and  ink,  and 
began  to  write,  repeating  the  words  aloud  as  he  wrote  them  down. 
Meantime,  Tonio  and  Gervase  placed  themselves  at  the  taUe  in  such  a 
way  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  door,  and,  as  if  in  pure  idleness, 
began  to  beat  the  floor  with  their  feet,  in  order  to  give  the  signal  for 
entrance  to  those  who  were  without,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal,  the 
noise  of  their  footsteps.  Don  Abbondio,  occupied  vrith  his  writing, 
was  attending  to  nothing  else.  No  sooner  did  the  lovers  hear  the  signal, 
than  Renzo  took  Lucia's  arm,  pressed  it  encouragingly,  and  moved  for- 
ward, leading  her  behind  him,  trembling  and  unable  to  move  without 
support.  They  slid  in  on  tiptoe,  vrithout  drawing  their  breath,  and 
placed  themselves  behind  the  brothers.  In  the  mean  time  Don  Abbon- 
dio, having  finished  his  discharge,  was  reading  it  over  attentively, 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper.  He  then  folded  it  up,  exclaim- 
ing, '  Will  this  satisfy  you } '  and  puUing  off  his  spectacles  with  one 
hand,  he  stretched  out  the  paper  to  Tonio  with  the  other.  Tonio, 
extending  his  arm  to  take  it,  drew  back  on  one  side,  and  Gervase,  on  a 
signal  from  him,  on  the  other;  and  in  the  midst,  as  if  a  scene  had  been 
drawn  back,  appeared  Renzo'  and  Lucia.    Don  Abbondio  looked  for- 
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waid^  taW tbeiDi  was  ienified^  confounded,  enrafed;  bok  «l  onoe  adopled 
Jbis  resobition.     Scarcely  had  Renao  eeaaed  ottermg  Che  worU,  '  Sagoor 
curate^  in  presence  of  these  witnesses  I  declare  this  woman  to  be  my  wife,' 
wbett   Don  Abbondio>  dropping  the  paper,  and  seizing   the   lamp 
in  one  band  and  the  table-cover  with  tne  other,  overtained  tbe  tdble 
with  its  contents,  and  leaping  between  it  and  the  chair,  stood  dose  to 
Ii«cia*s  side.    The  poor  girl,  her  sweet  iroice  trembling  with  agita- 
lioD,  had  uttered  '  Add  this,'  when  the  curate,  throwing  the  cloth  over 
her  head,  stopped  the  further  ntteraftoe  of  tbe  formula ;  then  dropping 
the  lamp  which  he  held  in  the  other  hand,  he  made  use  of  both  to  draw 
Ae  dolh  tighter  about  the  foot  of  I^wia,  who  was  nearly  sofibcmted  by 
the  pressure;  all  tbe  time  bawling  out  like  a  madman,  *  Porpetaa! 
Perpetua !  treachery,  help  !* 

"  The  dying  flash  of  the  lampontbe  floor  flickered  on  the  motionless 
figore  of  Jbuda,  who,  confounded  by  the  attack,  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  but  stood  fixed  as  a  statue  over  which  the  artist  had  thrown  a 
wet  drapery-  Tbe  light  expired,  and  Don  Abbondio,  loosing  his  hold, 
went  groping  for  the  door  of  a  chamber  that  opened  out  of  the  room,  and 
finding  it  at  last,  hurried  into  it,  dosing  tbe  door  behind  him.  AH  was 
confhsion  in  tbe  outer  chamber.  Renao,  foeling  about  with  his  hands,  like 
a  person  blindfidded,  in  search  of  the  curate,  found  the  <kx>r  by  wUch 
he  had  escaped,  and  knocking  loudly,  advised  him  to  open  it  withont 
fsrther  distnrbanoe.  Lucia  was  calling  on  Renzo,  in  a  weak  voice, 
'  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  in  God*s  name.'  Tonio  was  scrambling  about 
on  the  flofNT  in  search  of  his  receipt ;  and  Gervase,  confounded  at  tbe 
unexpected  sally  of  the  curate,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  towaids 
the  outer  door,  with  a  view  to  escape. 

'  ^'The  besieged  curate,  finding  that  the  enemy  virere  not  indined 
to  move,  opened  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  tbe  church-yaid, 
aikd  began  to  call  aloud, '  Hdp !  help!*  Tbe  moon  was  shining  bril- 
liantly I  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  church,  and  tbe  long  and  pointed  shade  of 
the  steeple,  lay  dark,  motionless,  and  clearly  defined,  on  the  soft  and 
velvet  grass  of  the  church-yard :  every  object  withont  seemed  as  bright 
as  day.  Bnt,  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Near 
the  side  wall  of  the  church,  however,  next  to  the  parsonage,  was  a  Kttle 
hut,  infasbited  by  the  sacristan.  The  cries  of  the  curate  at  last  avroke 
that  functionary,  who,  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow,  put  out  his  head,  with  his  eyes  still  half  diut,  and  caUcd  out, 
'  What's  tbe  matter?' 

'^ '  Haste,  Ambrose !  Help !  Peqde  in  the  house ! '  cried  Don  Abbon- 
dio. 'In  an  instant/  replied  the  sacristan 3  and  stupified  and  sleepy 
as  he  was,  be  bethought  himself  quickly  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  afford  his  master  tbe  assistance  be  wanted,  without  involvnig 
himself  In  the  scuffle.  Snatching  up  his  lower  garments,  which  be 
dapped  under  his  arm,  and  hurrying  down  the  wooden  staircase  of  bis 
dwelling,  he  ran  to  the  belfry,  laid  hold  of  tbe  rope  of  the  laigest  bdl, 
and  began  to  ring. 

"  The  bell  tolled  j  the  peasants  started  up  in  bed ;  the  young  men, 
extended  on  tbdr  hay  pallets,  stretched  their  ears  and  jumped  upon 
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tbdr  feet.  'What  nbw?  Wbtt  iTto  irappemd }  The  Mi  ftoghig! 
VHv  ?  Robbnri  ?  Thieies^'  The  wQaen  edited  theif  bn^iids  not  t0 
mdve/  bbttolM  o^Kh  go:  someiewto  tbe  window  j  some  cow8fd8,eft 
if  yielding  to  tbe  perraasiom  of  the  softer  mx,  lud  diemselvei  }mdk  on 
Uieir  piHowsi  tbe  more  ooffonS)  and  the  more  Molnte^  teittd  th^ 
pitttbiorks  imd  Bn|«ebii88M,  emd  ran  towards  tbe  scene  of  iaBrolt."^^ 
Vol*  i»  cap*  Till. 

Meantime  tbe  intended  attempt  of  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  band 
to  carry  off  Lucia  from  her  cottage^  iiaa  of  course  miscarried : 
but,  auapecting  the  direction  she  bad  taken,  an  active  pursuit  is 
comvieDced  by  tbe  brwvoes*  Thus^  while  tbe  jpeaaadtnF  are 
crowding  inid  the  parsodage  in  one  directioa,  Renzo,  Lucia, 
Agnes,  and  their  ptirty,  are  flying  in  another;  and  tbe  band  of 
Don  Rodrigo  pursuitig  them  in  a  thiht.  The  whole  of  this  scene 
of  confusion  is  admirably  got  up,  fmd  amon^  the  most  dramatic 
Vtnd  effecdve  passages  in  the  book.  The  fugitive^  have  the  good 
fortune  to  reach  m  safety  the  monastery  in  which  their  faithful 
friend.  Father  Christopher,  resides ;  by  his  assistance  a  boat  is 
procured  to  carry  them  across  the  lake.  Lucia  and  her  mother 
are  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  monk  in  the  adjoining  town  of 

< ;  Renzo  bimaelf  is  to  direct  his  course  to  Milu,  and  ia 

famished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Father  Buonaventura  da 
Lddi,  at  die  convent  of  the  eastern  gate.  The  party  embark^ 
floiklst  the  loveliness  of  an  Italian  night. 

"  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring :  tbe  lake  lay  calm,  level,  almost 

motionless,  but  for  tbe  light  and  trembling  glitter  of  the  moon  upon  the 

waters,  as  she  rode  high  in  heaven.    Nothing  was  beard  but  tbe  gentle 

ripple  of  tbe  waves  on  tbe  pebbly  shore  they  bad  left  behind,  or  the 

more   distant  murmur  of  those  that  broke  upon   the   piles   of  the 

bridge,  and  the  measured  beat  of  the  oars,  as  they  skimmed  the  aziuie 

surface  of  the  lake.     Tbe  boat,  as  it  moved  along,  left  behind  it  a  long 

Une  of  foam,  that  stretched  far  towards  the  bank.    Tbe  passengers  sat 

in  deep  sileDce,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  shore,  watching  tbe 

dim  outline  ai  tbe  distant  mountains,  or  tbe  broad  expanse  of  country 

behind  them,  lighted  up  by  the  clear  beams  of  tbe  moon,  and  chequered 

with  broad  and  massy  shadows.    They  saw  the  villages,  the  houses,  tbe 

cottages  i  the  palace  of  Don  Rodrigo,  with  its  tower  rising  fsr  idx>ve 

the  group  of  huts  thai  were  dustered  together  at  the  base  of  the  pro* 

montory,  and  loc^ng  like  some  gigantic  and  evil  being,  standing  over 

bis  prostrate  victims,  and  meditating -some  dark  and  fearful  crime.  Lucia 

saw  and  shuddered :  she  glanced  her  eyes  along  tbe  slope  of  the  hill ; 

she  saw  ber  own  bumble  and  happy  cottage ;  she  saw  even  tbe  thickly 

braided  boughs  of  tbe  fig  tree  that  shadowed  the  porch,  the  little  window 

of  her  chamber  j  and  leaning  her  arm  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  laid 

down  her  head,  as  if  to  sleep,  and  wept  in  secret  and  in  silence. 

''  Adieu,  ye  mountains,  rising  from  the  waters  and  pointing  to  the 
sky ;  adieu,  ye  ragged  peaks,  familiar  as  household  faces  to  him  who 
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was  bohi  iMlidtt  your  aoUtades ;  yte  tormits^  whose  mantitir  is  to  his 
ear  Uke  the  souad  of  beloved  Toicesj  ye  vlUages^  wbiteniog  the  lisr 
receding  plains^  like  flocks  upoo  the  numntaiB  side :  how  sad  is  the 
hour  of  parting  to  him  who  has  spent  his  life  aaong  you !  Even  to 
him  who,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  fortiuie,  vohintarily  quits  your  still 
recesses,  the  dreams  of  riches  and  grandenr  ibr  a  moment  lose  their 
power;  he  wonders  bow  he  could  summon  resolution  to  leave  yon,  and 
would  return,  were  it  not  for  the  thought,  that  he  shall  at  last  revisit 
you  in  a  happier  hoar.  As  he  moves  on  his  way,  his  eye  turns  with 
weariness  from  the  scenes'  of  grandeur  that  surround  him ;  the  loaded 
air  weighs  heavily  on  his  bosom ;  the  tumult  of  the  city,  tlie  crowded 
lioaseSj  the  edifices  at  which  the  stranger  gazes  with  admiration,  to  him 
are  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable:  his  thoughts  revert  to  his  own  seqnea* 
tered  village ;  to  the  eottage  to  which  he  has  long  looked  with  an 
amioBS  eye,  and  which  he  is  to  purchase,  at  last,  when  he  retonis  ridi 
and  honoured  to  his  native  hills. 

"  How  much  deeper  must  be  her  feelings,  whose  thoughts  had  never 
wandered  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  stul  recesses,  till  she  was  driven 
from  them  by  the  rude  hand  of  violence  and  crime  !  Who,  snatched  at 
once  from  all  her  accustomed  habits  and  dearest  hopes,  leaves  those 
mountains  in  search  of  strangers  whom  she  knows  not,  and  seeks  not  to 
know,  wiUiout  knowing  how  or  when  she  may  return.  Farewell  to  her 
native  cottage,  where,  seated  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  occupied  with  one 
loved  idea,  her  ear  had  learned  by  the  prophetic  tremor  of  her  heart,  to 
distinguish  the  eiqiected  step  from  that  of  others !  Farewell  to  that 
cottage  which  she  often  gazed  at  with  a  passing  look  and  a  bhidi  upon 
her  countenance ;  and  where  her  mind  delighted  to  picture  the  peaceful 
happiness  of  her  married  life !  Farewell  to  the  little  church,  where, 
raising  her  voice  to  heaven,  she  has  so  often  felt  its  calm  descend  upon 
her  bosom ;  where  the  solemn  rite  had  been  promised  and  prepared ; 
where  the  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  benediction  of 
religion,  and  the  love  which  she  already  felt,  to  be  commanded  and 
consecrated  !  But  that  Divine  Being,  who  rendered  you  thus  attractive, 
is  every  where  present  5  and  be  troubles  not  the  happiness  of  his  chil* 
dren,  even  for  a  time,  save  to  bestow  upon  them  a  felicity  more  extatic 
and  enduring.*' — cap.  viil. 

The  apparent  escape  of  the  lovers,  however,  is  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  troubles.  Lorenzo  enters  Milan  during  a 
popular  insurrection,  excited  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  in- 
cautiously conducts  himself  in  so  equivocal  a  manner,  that  he  is 
supposed  to  luive  been  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and  obliged  a 
second  time  to  fly  from  the  Milanese  into  the  territory  of  Ber- 
gamo. If  we  had  not  already  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Manzoni's 
powers  in  "  raising  the  waters,"  and  depictmg  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion, we  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  extract  some  passages 
from  the  riot  in  Milan,  which  is  given  with  much  of  the  same 
graphic  truth  that  distinguishes  the  corresponduig  scenes  among 
the  Liegeois  in  Queutia  Durward.     Renzo  has  ibe  good  fortune 
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to  find  a  tanporary  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  cousin  BailKdo»  inr 
the  vicinity  of  Bergamo.      ... 

Meantime  Lucia,  who  had,  in  consequence  of  Father  Ghri»> 
tophei's  introduction,  been  received  into  a  convent  in  —  >,  is 
exposed  to  new  dangers  from  her  persecutor,  Don.Rodrigo. 
Having  gained  over  to  his  purposes  a  powerful  outlaw  ot  die 
neighbourhood,  whom  Manzoni  absurdly  enough  designates  by 
ao  other  tide  but  that  of  '*  the  Unknown/*  she  is  treacherously  de*- 
coyed  from,  her  asylum  in  the  convent,  and  forcibly  conveyed  to 
the  mountain .  fastness  of  the  outlaw.  There,  is.  conuderaUe 
tnterest  in  observing  how  differently  the  banditti  scenes  are  ma^- 
naged  in  a  real  Italian  novel,  and  in  our  own  romances  of  the 
Radcliffe  school.  .  In  the  still  life,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  ro- 
mance ;  in  all  that  regards  the  accompaniments,  in  the  genend 
conception  and  arrangement  of  the  landscape,  and  the  scenery^ 
in  the  art  of  exciting  the  imagination  by  indistinct,  vague,  and 
shadowy  delineations,  our  own  novelist  is  far  superior  to  the 
Italian;  but  when  she  comes  to  the  introduction  of  the  figures 
into  her  .romantic  landscapes,  the  want  of  characterislic  truth  is 
evident.  In  the  banditti  of  Manzoni,  on  the  coiUiary,  the  whok& 
manner,  language,  and  turn  of  thought  are  felt  to  be  natural,  and 
irresistibly  recal  the  picturesque  robber  groupes  of  Salvator. 
The  Unknown  himself  is  a  fine  portrait.  Moved  by  the  beauty^ 
innocence,  and  helplessness  of  bis  victim,  the  man  of  blood  and 
outrage  relents;  his  heart  is  softened;  like  Charles  Moor,  he 
recals  the  impressions  of  his  days  of  innocence ;  and  converted 
at  once  from  the  persecutor  to  the  protector  of  Lucia,  he  hastens 
to  acknowledge  his  repentance  to  the  illustrious  and  amiable  Car^ 
dinal  Borromeo,  who  was  at  that  time  paying  his  periodical  visit 
to  the  Milanese,  and  to  intreat  his  powerful  support  for  his 
proteg6.  The  interview  between  the  cardinal  and  the  outlaw  is 
full  of  eloquence  and  lofty  feeling,  and  imbued  throughput  with 
that  sincere,  but  not  bigoted  sense  of  religion  which  pervades 
all  Manzoni's  writings. 

But  an  enemy  is  at  hand  more  fearful  than  Don  Rodrigo, 
and  against  which  the  protection,  even  of  the  cardinal,  can  af- 
ford no  security.  The  course  of  true  love  has  been  hitherto  dls« 
turbed  by  persecution  only,  but  now  "  death  and  sickness  havc^ 
laid  siege  to  it."  The  prolonged  famine  of  the  Milanese  ter- 
minates in  a  pestilence:  a  favourite  subject  of  delineation  with 
the  Italian  novelists,  since  the  illustrious  example  given  by 
Boccaccio.  Hacknied  as  the  subject  now  is,  from  the  suc- 
cessive pictures  of  Thucydides,  Boccaccio,  and  Defoe,  we  must 
do  Manzoni  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  varied  his  represen- 
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tatloo  by  maay  new  and  strildng  fnito,  and  ffast»  niitiwirtirtuBdiing 
the  number  of  his  predecessors,  his  picture  of  die  plague  is  botk 
original  and  interestiog. 

A  letter  from  Agnes,  the  modier  of  Lucia,  eosfejs  to  Renzo 
in  his  retreat  near  Bergan^o,  the  iatelligenoe  of  her  danger,  her 
escape,  and  the  new  peril  by  which  she  is  threatened.     Renzo 
has  himself  been  attacked  by  the  plague,  but  the  goodness  of  Itis 
e<mstittttion  has  triumphed  ever  nie  disorder*    He  now  sets  out 
towards  Milan  in  search  of  Lucia,  and  at  evening  readies  his 
native  village.     By  the  road  side  he  finds  Tonio,  the  companion 
of  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  house  of  the  curate,  breadi- 
ing  his  last:  Don  Abbondio,  whom  he  next  meets,  saddens  his 
heart  still  farther  by  a  long  catalogue  of  friends  all  removed  by 
death.    At  last  he  reaches  Milan.    This  "  cityof  the  plague"  now 
exhibits  a  sad  oonstrast  to  its  aspect  when  Renzo  had  last  tra* 
versed  its  magnificent  streets  during  the  riot.    Silence  and  de- 
solation have  succeeded  to  the  stir  and  tumult  of  those  peopled 
squares.    Here  and  there  only  some  starved  and  pallid  beii^ 
is  seen  flitting  like  a  spectse  across  a  path.    A  sudden  noise  is 
beard  which  attracts  Renzo's  attention. 

*'  From  the  side  of  one  of  the  charches  a  man  came  forward  widi  a 
beU  in  bis  hand  :  behind  him  two  horses,  apparently  wearied  oat  by  Che 
heavy  load  which  they  drew.  It  was  the  death-cart,  and  behind  it  came 
another,  and  another,  and  another  i  while,  on  each  side  walked  the 
monattif*  driving  on  the  horses  with  blows  and  excciaUons.  The  bo- 
dies were  chiefly  naked,  or  oovered  with  rags,  heaped  and  twisted  toge- 
ther, like  a  coil  of  snakes :  while,  at  every  shaking  gf  the  vehicle,  those 
funeral  heaps  trembled  and  qoivered ;  while  the  heads  hung  down,  and 
U&e  long  tresses  of  hair  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  the  dependant  arms 
knocked  a^nst  the  wheels  5  deepening  the  horror  of  a  spectacle  at  all 
times  melancholy  and  revolting.** 

"  As  he  walked  on,  a  woman  came  forward,  in  whom  the  bloom  of 
youth  seemed  matured  but  not  withered  ;  her  beauty  obscured,  yet  not 
effaced,  by  a  aaortal  languor  j — that  soft  and  melancboly  beauty  that 
distinguishes  the  race  of  Lombardy.  Her  walk  was  slow,  yet  she  tot- 
tered not ;  her  eyes  were  tearless,  yet  they  looked  as  if  they  had  shed 
many.  But  it  was  not  her  aspect,  merriy,  which,  amid  these  scenes  of 
misery  marked  her  out  peculiarly  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  refived 
in  her  behalf  a  feeling  which  habitual  sonow  had  deadened  in  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  In  her  arms  she  held  a  daughter  of  about  nine  yeais 
of  age,  dead,  but  decently  composed, -*her  hair  divided  on  her  ^nrehead, 
— dressed  in  a  robe  of  the  purest  white,  as  if  her  mother's  band  had 
attired  her  for  aoime  long-promised  festival.  She  held  the  child,  as  if 
yet  alive,  seated  on  her  arm,  and  leaning  upon  her  bgsom  3  save  that 
one  white  and  little  hand  hung  down  with  too  inanimate  a  heaviness, 

*  The  persons  employed  in  burying  the  dead. 


and  the  head  dnxqied  opiMi  the  OMlher's  BbouUer  with  m  deeper  kagMr 
than  that  of  sleep* 

**  Aod  DOW  one  of  those  feaiful  wretches  approached^  as  if  to  take  from 
her  the  load  she  hore  in  her  arms,  yet  with  an  appearance  of  unwonted 
respect^  of  involuntary  hesitation.  She  drew  badi  with  an  air  that  ma« 
nifested  no  anger,  and  said — '  Nay,  touch  her  not  now — I  myself  will 

place  her  upon  the  car.    There /    So  saying,  she  opened  her  hand, 

and  placed  a  purse  in  the  hand  of  the  monatto.  '  Promise  me,*  she 
continued,  ^  not  to  touch  those  humble  weeds,  but  to  bvry  her--as  she 
Ues.' 

'^  The  monatto  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bending  low,  as  H 
beneath  the  in6uence  of  some  new  sentiment,  he  tried  to  clttir  a  small 
apace  upon  the  cart  for  the  reception  of  the  body.  The  mother  kissed  the 
child*8  forehead,  laid  her  gently  down  as  if  to  sleep,  spread  over  her  a 
white  linen  cloth,  and  uttered  these  parting  words — '  Adieu,  Cecilia,  sleep 
io  peace.  To-morrow  we  meet  again,  to  part  no  more.  Meantime,  pray 
for  us,  as  I  shall  do  for  thee/  Then  turning  to  the  monatto  again,  she 
said—'  When  ye  return  in  the  evening,  ye  will  come  to  take  me  too*^ 
mad  perchance— another — ' 

**  So  sayiog  she  re-entered  the  bouse,  and  a  moment  afccrwards>De-«p>« 
peared  at  the  window,  holding  in  hfio-  arms  another,  aod>  a  yoanger 
child,  still  living,  but  with  the  signs  of  deafeh  imprinted  on  its  eounte* 
nance.  She  stood  gacing  from  the  window  on  the  last  obseqmes  of  her 
first-bom,  till  the  car  moved  out  of  sight,  and  then  disappeaicd.  And 
what  then  remained  for  her  to  do,  but  to  lay  down  her  last  and  dearest 
one  upon  the  couch,  to  stretch  herself  on  the  same  bed,  and  to  die  by 
her  side  ?  Even  as  the  flower  in  its  loll  inaturity  Mk  by  the  side  of 
that  which  was  but  opening  to  the  day,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  relent^ 
less  scythe  that  leveb  the  whole  field.'* — vol.  iil.  chap*  xxxiv. 

Renzo  at  last  reaches  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  temporary  retreat  of  Lucia ;  with  horror  and  con- 
sternation he  learns  that. she  had  some  time  before  been  removjed 
to  the  Lazzaretto.  While  he  is  endeavouring  to  ascertain  in 
what  quarter  of  the  town  it  lies,  he  is  assailed  by  the  shouts  of 
some  of  the  populace,  by  whom  be  is  taken  for  one  of  those 
"  Untori/'  or  anointers,  who  were  supposed,  by  the  effect  of 
charms  and  poisoned  drugs,  to  have  produced  die  plague,  and 
were  fancied  to  be  still  going  about,  propagating  the  contagion 
among  the  inhabitants. 

"  Renzo  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  flight, 
and  not  in  justification :  be  looked  around  him  on  all  sides  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  the  coast  was  clearest,  and  ran  forward  in  that  direction. 
He  overset  with  a  sudden  push  one  man  who  attempted  to  intercept  his 
flight  >  with  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  he  sent  another  to  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  paces,  and  dashed  on,  with  his  clenched  fist  raised 
in  the  air,  and  prepared  for  any  one  who  should  obstruct  his  passage. 
The  way  before  him  was  clear,  but  behind  him  he  heard  the  increasing 
shouts  of  his  pursuers.     '  Seize  him,  seize  him,  the  anointer — *  while  the 
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rose  into  actual  rage;  bis  rage  into  desperation;  a  mist  seieined  to 
come  over  his  eyes  3  he  drew  his  dagger — wheeled  roondy  aad  gszing 
an  bis  pursuers  with  a  canine  ferocity  of  aspect,  exclaimed,  '  cone  on, 
ye  wretches, — ^I  will  anoint  you  with  this.* 

.  **  But,  to  his  astonishment^  he  saw  that  his  porsuers  had  alreaiiy 
^topped,  and>  with  loud  shouts,  were  making  signs,  as  if  to  some  peojrfe  «t 
a  distance  before  him.     He  turned,  and  saw  quite  close  to  him,  a  car,  or 
rather  a  file  of  cars,  approaching  with  their  usual  accompaniments,  and 
behind  them  a  crowd  of  people  ready  to  fall  upon  him  as  soon  as  this  ijh- 
pediment  should  have  passed.    Seeing  himself  tlius  placed  between  tv^o 
ares,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  wliat  was  to  them  a  source  of  terror 
might  be  to  himself  the  means  of  safety.    There  was  not  a  moment  kit 
for  delay.    He  sheathed  his  dagger,  stepped  aside,  passed  the  first  car, 
and  perceiving  that  there  was  a  large  space  yet  vacant  upon  tiie  seooodl, 
he  ran  towards  it,  sprung  up,  and  aligbted  among  the  bodies. 

"  '  Bravo !  bravo ! '  criea  the  monatU,  some  of  whom  accompanied  the 
procession  on  foot,  while  others  were  seated  in  the  car ;  and  some  of  these 
sitting  among  the  dead  bodie::  were  quietly  drinking  from  a  flaak  wbicfa 
was  circulating  vdth  great  rapidity.  '  Bravo !  a  fine  leap  !  * — *  So  yoa 
are  come  to  take  fefiige  among  Uie  monatti,'  said  another — '  well,  yoa 
are  as  safe  as  if  yoa  were  in  a  church.* 

''  As  the  car  drew  near,  the  miiltitude  turned  their  backs  and  borried 
off:  one  or  two,  however,  retired  slowly,  turning  round  with  menacing 
gestores;  and  grinding  their  teeth  at  Henzo,  who,  from  the  car  in  which 
he  was  seated,  returned  the  salutation  by  brandishing  his  arm  aloft. 

**  ^  Let  me  manage  them,'  said  one  of  the  monatti^  and  pulKng  off  a 
torn  jacket  from  one  of  the  bodies,  he  bundled  it  up  in  a  heap,  and 
raising  it  in  his  band  took  aim  at  these  obstinate  enemies.  But  at  the 
sight  of  this  missile  they  instantly  fled  in  terror,  and  Renzo  soon  saw 
nothing  but  the  backs  of  bis  foes^  and  their  heels  raised  in  the  air 
with  all  possible  rapidity. 

*'  A  shout  of  triumph,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  monatti  ac- 
companied their  flight. 

'"  Ah !  you  see  we  know  bow  to  protect  a  good  fellow  at  a  pinch,* 
said  one  of  them ;  '  one  of  us  is  worth  twenty  of  these  poltroons.* 

''/  Certainly,*  said  Renzo,  '  to  you  I  owe  my  life,  and  I  thank  yoa 
with  all  my  heart ! ' 

" '  Not  at  all,'  said  the  monatto,  *  you  deserve  it.  I  see  you  are  a  brave 
youth.  You  are  right  in  anointing  that  cursed  rabble  :  anoint  them — 
extirpate  them — they  are  worth  nothing  till  they  are  dead.  The  vile 
wretches,  who  reward  us  with  curses  for  our  labours,  and  swear  they 
wiU  hang  us  all  as  soon  as  the  plague  is  over ;  but  they  themselves  wiU 
be  out  of  the  way  before  that  happens  ]  and  the  monatti  alone  will  be 
left  alive  to  drink  and  revel  in  Milan.' 

" '  Long  live  the  pestilence,  and  death  to  the  rabble/  exclaimed 
another ;  and  with  this  toast  he  put  the  flask  to  bis  mouth,  and  holding 
it  steady  with  both  his  hands,  took  a  long  draught,  and  then  offered  it 
to  Renzo.** — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxiv.  •   • 
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This  horrible  scene  concludes  with  a  song  sung  in  chorus  by 
these  wretches,  in  the  course  of  which  Renzo,  shocked  by 
their  brut^ity*  and  recognizing,  as  he  thinks,  the  street  leading 
to  the  laazaretto,  leaps  from  the  cartj  and  makes  his  way  towards 
that  edifice.  All  around  die  dreary  building  the  scene  is  of  h 
conrespondiD^  character.  The  murmur  of  an  immense  mnltitude 
first  arrests  his  ear;  his  eye  then  discovers  the  streams  of  people 
moving  to  or  issuing  from  its  doors;  some  falling  by  the  way 

*  side,  unable  to  reach  their  place  of  refuge ;  some  wandering 
about  as  if  in  stupor ;  some  partially  recovered,  greedily  imbibing 

'  the  loaded  and  sickly  atmosphere  near  the  gate  |  some  recounting 
the  progress  of  the  disease  to  others ;  while  amidst  this  scene  of 
horrors,  even  the  jest  and  song  are  heard;  thus  confirming  a  trait 

*  which  has  been  introduced  both  by  Thucydides  and  Boccaccio,  arid 
'  which,  improbable  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  is  borne  out  by  melaa- 

choly  experience, — that  the  selfishness,  the  indifierence,  and  reck-* 
less  jollity  of  man  increase  on  such  occasions,  the  nearer  he 
'  seems  to  approach  to  the  end  of  his  career* 

"  Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  the  square  of  a  lazzaretto,  inhabit^ 
by  16,000  sick  ;  the  whole  space  covered  with  huts  and  tents,  with  carts 
and  people ;  the  long  and  almost  intermiDable  porticos  on  the  right  add 

•  left  lined  with  the  sick  or  dead,  stretched  upon  mattresses,  or  on  straw;  all 

•  along  this  immense  den  a  loud  and  murmuring  sound,  echoing  like  the 
»  waves  of  the  sea ;  people  going  and  coming,  halting^  running,  bending, 
'  rising;  some  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  some  in  the  wild  delirium  of 
:  fever. 

"  Fron\  the  gate  by  which  Renzo  had  entered,  towards  the  centre  of 

the  square,  and  also  from  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  there  ran  as  ic 

were  a  path  through  the  lines  of  huts  and  tents,  which  the  officers  of  the 

'  lazzaretto  kept  clear  of  carts  and  other  imp^iments,  ordering  off  all 

those  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  necessary  operation.** 

Renzo,  afraid  of  being  himself  ordered  ofi^,  stole  cautiously 

along  by  the  side  of  the  path,  gazing  into  the  tents,  and  watching 

the  features  of  the  wretched  inmates  as  he  passed.     He  ventured 

:  not  to  ask  questions  lest  his  examination  should  be  interrupted  at 

.  once,  but  determined  to  move  on  till  he.  should  reach  the  spot 

'  where  the  women  were  placed. 

"  The  air  itself,  and  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  increased,  if  possible, 
'  the  horror  of  the  spectacle.  The  clouds  gradually  gathering  and  darken* 
ing,  gave  to  the  noon  almost  the  appearance  of  a  tempestuous  evening  f 
save  that  fitfully  amidst  the  black  and  lurid  sky  the  disk  of  the  sun  shone 
out,  pallid  and  obscnreil,  as  if  from  behind  a  veil,  scattering  a  weak  and 
misty  light,  and  a  suffocating  heat  around  the  square.  At  times,  above 
the  constant  din  of  the  multitude,  was  heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  sharjp, 
sudden,  and  near,  though  the  ear  in  vain  attempted  to  discover  froin 
wliat  quarter  of  the  heavens  it  came.     Not  a  leaf  was  seen  to  tremble  on 
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I  ♦ 
the  treet  aroand,  not  a  bird  flitted  across  or  lighted  6a  the  fatal  baildtng:, 
save  the  swallow,  that,  with  her  head  bent  down  as  if  to  settle  on  the 
square,  sat  hesitating  for  a  moment  on  the  roof,  and  then,  terrified  at 
the  din,  flapped  her  wings  and  fled.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  in 
which  wayfaring  tniTeUers  are  hashed  to  silenoe*  .when  the  hvataiiBni 
walks  on  tboughtlul  with  hb  eyes  fixed  on  the  grouodv  and  the  cheerful 
peasant  girl  as  she  moves  to  the  field  insensibly  oeases  her  so^g,  one  of 
tL^se  moments,  the  heralds  of  the  tempest,  in  which  nature,  herself 
agitated  by  an  internal  oonvulaion,  lays  upoo  man  and  animal  life  a  simi- 
lar oppression." — vol.  iii.  cap.  xxxv. 

As  Renzo  moves  along  this  dreary  file  of  invalids,  he  meets  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Father  Christopher,  engaged  as  usual  in 
acts  of  kindne89  and  beneficence.  The  recognition  is  attended 
with  mutual  delisht,  but  the  monk  can  give  him  no  information 
as  to  Lucia,  He  agrees  however  to  accompany  and  assist  hun 
in  his  search-  Before  .doing  so,  be  leads  him  to  one  of  the 
wretched  huts,  ia  the  neighbourhood,  and  shews  him  the  pallid 
countenance  of  his  old  enemy,  Doa  Rodrigo,  bow  distorted  with 
pain  and  the  agonies  of  approaching  death. 

Undismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  companions  in  debauchery  and 
guilt,  this  man  had  steadily  pursued  his  course  of  crime,  till  he 
suddenly  felt  himself  oppressed  by  a  languid  and  feverish  sensation, 
as  he  returned  from  one  of  his  carousals  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
He  at  first  endeavoured  to*  persuade  himself  that  this  feeling  was 
tiie  temporal^  effect  of  the  wine  he  had  drank,  though  a  horrible 
presentiment  oppressed  his  mind  that  he  had  been  seized  with  the 
pestilence.    Amidst  these  dismal  ideas  he  went  to  bed. 

**  Bst  the  covering  weighed  on  him  like  a  mountain«  He  threw  it 
off,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  compose  himself  to  sleep ;  he  felt  the 
heat  and  languor  of  his  limbs  increase.  He  thought  of  the  wine  he 
had  drank,  of  the  long  debauch ;  to  these  be  wonld  fain  have  attribatcd 
bis  sensations ;  but  still  the  idea  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
dispel  or  to  laugh  at,  that  of  the  plague,  mingled  itself  with  all. 

"  After  a  long  struggle  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  but  his  dreams  were  of 
the  darkest  and  most  disordered  texture.  He  thought  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  church,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  without  knowing 
how  or  from  what  motive  he  had  come  there.  He  looked  aroand  him ; 
the  ikces  of  the  spectators  were  all  livid,  or  specked  with  earth  ;  their 
eyes  dim  and  glazed,  their  lips  swollen  and  pendulous,  their  dresses 
ragged  and  dishevelled,  while  spots  and  swellings  were  visible  through 
the  openings.  *  Away  wretches,'  be  cried,  looking  towards  the  distant 
door,  and  accompanying  the  cry  with  menacing  looks^  though  without 
moving,  but  ratner  shrinking  into  himself,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hideous  multitude.  But  the  crowd  heeded  not  his  cries; 
they  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  to  press  closer 
and  closer  around  him,  while  one  advancing  touched  him  witb  his 
elbow,  or  something  else,  on  the  left  side,  between  the  heart  and  the 
arm,  when  he  instantly  felt  a  shooting  pang.    When  he  moved  to  avoid 
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this  penon.  Another  hMtontly  oiib^  forward  and  toaehed  btm  f n  the  vame 
spot.  Enraged,  be  tried  to  draw  bis  8Word»  when  a  confined  notion  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  it  must  have  been  the  handle  of  that  weapon  which 
had  strack  him  on  the  |dace  where  he  felt  the  pain,  but,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  spot^  he  ielt  that  his  sword  was  gone,  while  the  pa^  became 
more  intense  beneath  bis  pressm^.  He  groaned ;  he  endeavoured  to 
sp^ak  5  when  suddenly  all  the  faces  of  that  multitude  were  turned  to 
one  quarter  of  the  chttrdi.  He  looked,  and  saw  a  pulpit>  from  which  a 
fignre  gradually  arose  3  first  a  bald  forehead,  then  the  eyes,  the  wh(^ 
face,  a  long  and  white  beard,  till  he  reoogniated  the  features  of  Father 
Christopher.  Glancing  around  the  audience,  tbemonk  at  last  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Don  Rodrigo,  raising  his  hand  in  the  same  attitude  he  had 
lately  used  in  the  palace.  Rodrigo  sprang  forward,  as  if  in  desperation^ 
to  grasp  the  hand  thus  extended ;  the  sound,  which  was  almost  stifled 
in  his  throat,  burst  forth  in  a  wild  cry,  and  he  awoke*  The  arm  which 
he  had  actually  raised  in  his  sleep  dropped  by  his  side ;  it  was  some  time 
hefore  bis  wandering  senses  returned,  or  be  could  open  his  eyes,  for  the 
light  of  day  seemed  to^lare  upon  them  more  fiercely  than  the  lamp  had 
tlooe  the  night  before.  Gradually  be  recognised  his  bed  and  his  chamber  ; 
he  perceived  that  all  was  a  dream  $  the  churchy  the  ghastly  crowd,  the 
preafiheri  all  weie  gone^  bU — but  ithat  fearful  pain  in  the  left  side*  Ac 
n is  heart  too  he  fielt  a  quick  aad  painful  beating,  a  uoise  and  hissing  ia 
his  ears,  a  £sver  within,  a  heaviness  in  all  his  limbs,  more  painful  than 
when  he  had  gone  to  bed.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  venture,^ 
to  examine  the  place  where  he  felt  the  pun ;  at  last  he  looked,  and^ 
shuddering,  perceived  a  swollen  and  livicf  spot  upon  his  side. 

"  He  saw  that  his  hour  Was  come  >  the  fear  of  death  seized  him ;  and 
with  that,  the  dismal  apprehension  of  being  carried  off  by  the  monattl^ 
and  thrown  into  the  lazzaretto.  He  rang  the  beH  with  violence,  and 
Griso  appeared,  taking  care  to  stand  at  a  cautious  distance. 

'  Griso,'  said  Don  Rodrigo,  rising  and  seating  himself  with  dif- 
ficulty, '  you  have  always  been  faithful  to  me.' 
^  I  hope  so,  signer.' 

'  I  have  been  kind.to  thee.' 

'  Most  tni^  signer.' 

'  Griso !  I  am  very  ilL' 

'  So  I  observed,  signor.' 

'  If  I  recover  I  wiU  be  khider  to  thee  than  I  have  yet  been.' 

Griso  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  watching  to  what  this  preamble 
would  lead. 

'* '  I  can  trust  none  but  thee,'  said  Don  Rodrigo — '  thou  wilt  do  me 
this  favour.' 

'* '  Command  me,'  said  Griso,  with  his  usual  submissive  formula. 
'' '  You  know  the  house  cf  Chiodo,  the  surgeon/ 
" '  PerfeeUy.' 
•    "  '  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  who,  if  well  paid,  will  keep  an  invalid 
concealed  in  his  own  house ;  seek  him  1  tell  him  I  will  pay  him  four-^ 
six  scudi  a  visit ;  nay,  more  if  he  requires  it  -,  and  bid  him  come  quickly 
— but  be  cautious — let  no  one  know  of  it.* 
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<ft  U  Mmzoni—Tk  BeirMed,  a  Rommie. 

'     *' '  Wdl  thongiit  of/  nid  GfisD,  « I  skall  Rimi  inmedtatdy/ 

"  '  Stay,  Gruo"— ft  drangfai  of  water — I  am  parched — I  cannot  speak/ 
"  '  Not  a  drop,  signor,  till  the  doctor  comes.    There  is  not  a  EDomeiit 
fb  lose.     I  shall  be  at  Chiodo*s  id  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
So  saying  he  went  out^  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Don  Rodpigo,  wrapped  up  in  the  bed  clothes,  accompanied  hin  in 
'  Miougbt  to  the  house  of  Chiodo,  nambering  his  steps,  and  calcnlating 
the  moments  of  his  stay ;  occasionally  he  glanced  a  km^  at  bis  side,  bot 
turned  away  again  with  shuddering.    After  a  time  he  raaed  himself  op, 
'  strsining  his  eye  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  physician's  steps,  and  the 
•anxiety  of  expectation  seemed  for  a  moment  to  rdiefc  the  pangs  <]^  dis- 
'Case.    At  last  a  distant  murmiir  smote  upon  his  car,  but  it  seemed  to 
•  come  from  the  room  beneath,  not  from  the  street.    He  strained  hb  ear 
more  intently ;  the  sound  was  repeated,  accompanied  by  the  rustling  of 
'feet.     A  horrible  suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind.     He  sat  up  with 
pain  and  difficulty;   again  the  sound  was  heard  from  the  adjoining 
chamber,  as  of  some  heary  weight  carefully  laid  down  upon  the  floor.     He 
flung  himself  from  his  hied — the  door  opened,  and  he  saw  befbie  him 
two  beings  in  worn  and  dirty  red  dresses,  with  wild  and  savage  ooan- 
tenances — in  a  word  two  of  the  monatti,  while  at  a  little  distaoce 
behind  stood  Griso,  cautiously  looking  in  at  the  door,,  bot  taking  care 
not  to  mingle  in  the  tumult.**— voL  iii.  cap.  xxaiii. 

)  After  a  desperate  struggle,  Rodrigo  had  beeir  ov^powered 
and  conveyed  to  that  cell  in  the  lazzaietto  in  which  he  had  been 
found  by  Renzo  and  Father  Christopher. 

We  need  not  pursue  farther  the  melancholy  search  through 
tliis  place  of  tombs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Renzo  at  last  discovers 
Lucia,  weak  indeed  and  languid,  from  the  effects  of  the  disease 
which  she  too  has  undergone,,  but  convalescent.     With  the  nup- 
«-tials  of  this  long-persecuted  pair  the  tale  concludes. 

We  have  already  said,  that  it  was  not  our  intention  in  the  pr^ 
sene  notice  to  enter  into  general  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Manzoni's  novel,  and  we  believe  we  may  eompress  almost  into  a 
sentence,  the  very  few  observations  we  have  yet  to  make.  Tbe 
powerful  and  eloquent  passages  we  have  quoted,  rt  must  be  kept 
in  view,  exhibit  too  favourable  a  picture  of  the  novel  considered 
as  a  whole.  Its  main  defect  consists  in  the  inartificial  manage- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  the  unnecessary  and  tedious  minuteness  of 
tlic  historical  notices  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  Nothing  for 
instance  can  be  more  tiresome,  than  the  long  episode  of  the  hi»^ 
tory  of  Gertrude,  the  abbess  of  the  convent  in  which  Lucia  first 
takes  refuge,  a  personage  whose  story,  tiresome  enough  in  itself,  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative;  while 
the  long  and  tedious  historical  details  as  to  the  famine  in  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  the  commencement  of  the  pestilence,  are  at  once  mis- 
placed and  uninteresting.  In  his  characters  Manzoni  is  tolerably 
successful.     Both  Lucia  and  Renzo  are  well  drawn ;  and  the 
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peasantiy  in  general   are  characteristic  and  natural.   '  Fadier> 
Christopher,  thou^  he  at  first  attracts  our  attention  and  oiir» 
sympathy,  is  a  failure  on  the  whole.     We  are  led  to  entertain: 
the  greatest  expectations  from  his  zeal  and  his  fervent  piety,  jret 
he  does  really  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.     Besides 
this,  he  bears  too  close  a  resemblance,  in  some  points,  to  Cardi-. 
ual  Borromeo;   and  we  thii^  that  his  character  should  eitheri 
have  been  omitted  entirely,  or  materially  varied.     But  we  take; 
leave  of  Manzoni  on  the  whole  in  great  good  humour ;  not  dis- 
posed certainly  to  think  his  powers  as.a  novelist  at  all  ec|ual  to; 
his  ability  as  a  dramatist;  but  willing  to  allow,  that  even  in  this 
tale  he  displays  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  talent,  always  ex- 
cepting his  attempts  at  humour,  which  we  cannot  help  consider^ 
ing  as  "  very  tragical  mirth/' 


AftT.  XL  JXe  katholische  Kirche,  besonders  in  Schlesien,  in  ihretp. 
Gebreckm  dargesteiit  von  einen  kat/uUischen  Geistlichen.  Ztpeite, 
verm.  Aujlage.    8vo.*    Alteaburg,  1827. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  appears  to.  us  to  furnish  a., 
valuable  commentary  on  the  common  adage — that  honesty  Is  the, 
best  policy.     History,  indeed,  itself  can  present  few  pictures  more, 
striking  than  the  former  power  of  Rome,  in  contrast  with  her  pre- 
sent weakness.     Down  to  the  very  period  of  Xhe  Reformation,  the. 
spiritual  sway  of  the  Pope  was  extended  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.    The  distant  possessions  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  dominion  of  the  Crescent,  form,  indeed^ 
an  actual,  but  a  trifling  exception.     The  mighty  empires  of 
France,  of  Germany^  the  Britannic  island^,  Sweden^  .Norway,  and 
Denmark,  owned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  authority  of  the 
Papal  See.    We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  alteration.    Yet  that  this 
alteration  need  never  have  taken  place*  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
might  at  thi^day  have  been  recognised  as  the  Head  of  the  whole 
Western  Church,  and  that  its  present  division  into  countless  sects 
might  have  been  spared,  is  very  probable*     The  Protestant,  inr 
deed^  will  deny«  with  justice,  that  right  to  Church  dominion  which 
the  Roman  Bishop  cliaUeuges;  but  the  reasonable  Protestant  will 
also. grant  the  high  dignity  of  that  prelate,  and  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  words)  the  potentior  prhicipalitasf  of  that  ancient  and 
venerable  see..   He  would  not«  perhaps^  dispute  the, propriety 

*  The  Imperfections  of  the^  Catholic  Church,  particularly  in  Silesia,  exhibited  by  ^ 
Catholic  Clergx'mau.  '  Second  editioii/eularged,  8vo. 
t  BeelAtidrs  Conference  with  Fuhet,  p.  f7t. 
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0(  the  lelectioii  of  die  Bishop  of  Rome  lo  pittide  ia  die  CooncS 
of  die  Churchy  widi  die  fuU  uaderstandhig  that  his  power  is  only 
Bn  executive  one,  and  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Council  itself. 
Nor  might  he  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Christian  Church  from  being  at  unity  within 
herself,  and  from  having  a  settled  source  for  the  regulation  of  her 
discipline.  He  will  remember,  too,  with  respect  and  gratttude, 
tk0  many  undoubted  and  undeniable  blessings  which  actually  did 
accrue  to  the  earlier  ages,  from  the  power  of  a  See  which  con- 
trolled all  oppression  and  all  injustice  but  its  own. 

But  as  such  a  [M«*eminence  as  we  have  alliided  to  would  have 
been  founded  on  expediency,  not  on  right,  as  the  submission  to 
it  would  have  been  wholly  voluntary,  so  nothing  hut  a  perfect 
and  entire  purity  of  intention  and  action  in  its  poasessors,  worthy 
of  their  high  station,  could  preserve  it.  When  it  was  once  seen 
that  they  had  their  own  interest  alone  at  heart,  when  they  began 
to  claim  as  a  right  what  they  only  possessed  as  a  gift,  when  they 
attempted  to  extend  the  privileges  of  their  prerogative,  and  stiU 
more,  when  they  attempted  to  confound  the!  limits  of  apiritnal 
and  temporal  power,- their  dowafal  became  certain.  Brute  force, 
or  superstition,  might  preserve  their  dominion  for  a  time,  nay,  for  a 
time  It  might  be  preserved  b^  a  feeling  founded  in  truth,  that  the 
evils  arising  from  the  dominion  of  Rome  were,  in  those  times, 
isither  remedies  or  palliatives  of  still  more  fearful  evils.  Bat  die 
Bishops  of  Rome  had  sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  destmctionj 
and  the  harvest  was  sure  to  ripen  in  its  own  season. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  justified  the  philosopher's  asser- 
tion, that  **  nihil  shsiulatum  potest  esse  diutumum ;''  and  if  to 
falsehood  in  the  title  to  power,  its  possessor  adds  oppresaiDo 
and  violence  in  its  exercise,  he  yet  farther  abridges  the  term  of  its 
existence.  These  palpable  truths  were  never  the  guides  of  the 
Roman  See.^  Its  first  claim  of  a  right  to  spiritual  authority  was 
unfounded ;  its  second  pretence  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  tempo- 
ral business  was  monstrous.  But  these  claims,  evil  in  diemaelvea, 
were  supported  by  means  yet  more  pernicious.  Pariiaps,  indeed, 
they  could  only  be  so  supported.  The  possession  of  power  and 
wealth  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  means  the  most  iniquitous 
were  unscrupulously  used  to  obtain  them.  The  discipline  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  were  altered  and  corrupted,  in  order  to 
increase  die  power  of  the  priesthood,  to  give  it  an  unlimited 
away  over  the  consciences  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple, and  consequentiy  an  unlimited  command  of  their  fortunea. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remember  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  once  taught  at  Rome,  and  diat  it  is  owing  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  Qf  her  ppntiflb  that  they  ha^  not  been 
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taught  throughout  the  Christigin  world  to  the  present  day*    As  it. 
Mas,  tbcxie  Christian  truths  which  were  still  taught  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  thpugh  buried  iu  corruption,  were  a  blessing  of  unspeak- 
able magnitude  tp  the  European  world ;  but  their  light  mi^ht  have. 
shone   bright  and:  unsullied  through  those  dark  ages,  which  they 
might  have  rescued  from  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  but  on  which. 
the  miserable  corruptions  too  often  substituted  In  their  room  tended,, 
in   many  points,  to  imprint  a  character  of  darkness  and  of  evil 
3ret  more  revolting  than  its  own.     Is  there  any  thing  indeed  more^ 
pitiable,  more  melancholy  to  a  true  lover  of  his  kind,  than  to  sce^ 
(what  he  must  see  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages), 
noble  natures  so  enslaved  by  a  wretched  superstition^  so  duped, 
by  hypocrites,  so  absolutely  tricked  and  gulled  by  juggling  and 
foolery,  of  which  the  very  name  calls  up  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
the  candid  Romanist  of  modern  times?     Is  there  any  thing  more 
grievous  than  to  see  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  human 
nature  polluted  and  perverted  to  the  basest  of  purposes?     Yet 
auch  is  the  history  of  the  domination  of  the  Roman  See. 

The  veneration  for  the  departed  great  and  good,  the  love  for 
the  lost  friend,  the  enthusiasm  which  dictates  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  in  the  service  of  tlie  Saviour,  the  fear  which  the  penitent 
entertains  of  the  anger  of  the  righteous  God  whom  he  has 
offended,  were  the  sources  of  the  odious  trade  and  traffic  iu 
bones  and  relics^*  of  the  mass  for  the  dead  paid  for  with  money« 
of  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  indulgences,  which 
ultimately  tended  alike  to  the  disgrace  and  the  injury  of  the  papal 
pov¥er.  If  reason  had  not  pointed  out  these  things  to  the  Heads 
pf  die  Churchy  if  the  bes^  and  holiest  prelates  had  not  often 
repeated  and  enforced  them,  it  would  yet  nave  appeared,  prior  to 
experience,  that  the  practical  lesson  gained  at  ue  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  thrown  away.  And  no  doubt  it  did  producer 
great  good  to  the  Church  of  Rome^  by  setting  it  on  its  guard  as 
to  many  faults  and  many  errors.  Since  that  time,  for  example* 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  lives  of  the  Romanist  clergy  have 
been*  in  general,*!'  more  decorous  than  those  of  their  licentious 

*  Let  not  the  sincere  and  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  imagine  that  we  Sfieok  of 
this  as  a  oeoessary  adjunct  to  his  sjstera.  Bot  we  speak  of  things  that  he,  as  well  at 
we,  mnstiidniit  did  exist  an4  do  esiat;  and  which  be,  dottbtl«u«  as  well  as  we,  moit 
deeply  lament. 

t  The  author  of  the  work  before  as  g^ves,  however,  some  painful  facts  leading  to  a 
contrary  opinion,  ^p.  79,  80,  &  seq.)  especiallir  facts  resting  on  the  aathoritj  of 
the  Cooncil  jof  Brixen  (Sn  t^Ofy  the  letter  of  BisBop  Stephen  of  Freisingen,  in  ]6l5'» 
of  the  Sjnodf  of  Veletri  (1675),  Faensa  (1674),  &c.  The  bulls,  too,  of  Pope  Pint 
IV.  (16  April*  1561 )  and  of  Gregory  XV.  (tO  Aug.  162t),  are  cerlainly  very  strong. 
See  also  some  citations  below.  But  in  France  we  believe  the  cotintry  clergy,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  to  have  been  « laostadmizible  and  excellent  body  of  men ;  and  iho 
ipaie  was  tnifr  we  hopei  in  the  Tyrol  aud  southern  Germany*  See  slau  itfosliciui, 
cent  xvi.  sect.  3.  part  1,  cli.  t.  St  15. 
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predecensers.  But  still  the  lesaon  was  not  effeGtual.  There' 
fitill  remained,  there  still  remains,  the  same  evil  love  of  unjust 
and  improper  authority  over  men's  consciences,  and  the  same 
absurd  methods  for  acquiring  it  are  retained  with  a  firm  and 
tenacious  grasp.  The  paid  mass  is  still  said,  the  relics  and  the 
indulgences  are  still  vended,  though  less  openly  where  Protest- 
antism is  in  great  force.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Papal  See, 
rather  than  renounce  these  practices,  alike  repugnant  to  Revela- 
tion and  to  Reason,  is  contented  to  see  the  decay  of  its  sway 
over  individuals  and  over  nations. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  very 
aingular  work  before  us.  It  is  a  minute  account  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Cathol^  Religion  in  Silesia,  written  with  the 
express  purpose  of  exposing  its  errors  and  deficiencies.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  from  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Church  matters  displayed,  we  have  littledoabt 
that  it  is  the  work  of  such  a  person,  it  is  written,  indeed,  with  a 
spirit  of  the  most  acrimonious  bitterness,  both  against  the  Roman 
See  and  against  the  practices  which  it  authorises;  but  this  bitter- 
ness appears  to  us  only  the  eftect  of  a  deep  and  abiding  convic--^ 
tion  of  tne  evils  inflicted  by  these  practices  on  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  the  necessity  of  reforming  them,  and  of  the  hopelessnesr 
of  expecting  such  a  reform  from  Rome.  After  this  statement, 
we  need  not  say  that  the  book  is  founded  on  positions  whcrfly 
inadmissible  by  strict  Catholics,  and  most  offensive  to  them;  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  of  declaring, 
that  we  discover  no  tendency  in  him  to  renounce  a  belief  in 
certain  leading  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  nor  any  wish  to 
lower  the  real  and  just  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

His  work  appears  to  us  well  worthy  of  attention  for  more' 
reasons  than  one.  An  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Roman* 
Church  by  one  of  its  ministers,  the  movements  which,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  have  existed  in  Silesia,  the  rapid  sale 
of  a  first,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  very  curious  facts  which  he  states 
as  to  the  present  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  combine  to 
give  peculiar  interest  to  this  work,  and  we  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  presenting  to  our  readers  a  somewhat  lengthened 
account  of  it. 

The  work  commences  with  reciting  the  well  known  steps,  by 
which  the  popes  attained  their  supenority  over  odier  bishops,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  episcopal  power;  and  with  complaining  of 
the  various  abuses,  usurpations,  and  corruptions  of  Christianity 
commonly  and  justly  attributed  to  the  See  of  Rome.  After 
noticing  the  many  attempts  among  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain 
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remedies  for  theae  evils,  he  notices  also  the  hopes .  enteix 
tained,  that  after  the  late  war,  the  monarch^  of  tbe  Contineiili 
^wouM  at  lengtli  free  the  German  cliurcbes  from  the  yoke*  oi 
Rome,  and  erect,  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  GKertnan  Catholio 
church,  under  a  common  primate,  after  the  example  of  tfae  best 
ages  of  antiquity.  Hiose  hopes  were  at  once  (Usappointed  bjr 
the  arrangements  made  between  one  of  these  high  personi^e* 
and  the  Roman  See.*  The  exertions  made  by  so  manj  excels, 
lent  men  for  the  procuring  a  new  and  better  order  of  things 
Mrere  thus  rendered  fruidess ;  and  they  had  the  mortification  not 
only  of  seeing  the  German  Catholic  churches  .firmly  fixed  undec 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  but  of  semig  Rome  resort  to  all  her  ancient 
folfies ;  of  witnessing  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  the  creation 
of  frerii  saints ;  and|  especially  on  occasion  of  the  year  of  Jubilee^ 
a  resort  to  the  old  and  disgusting  system  of  granting  indulgences; 
from  what  the  Roman  See  calls  the  superabundant  merits  of 
Jeaus  and  the  saints.f  Prussia  among  oth^  states  made  a 
treaty  with  Rome^  and  the  very  fact  that  one  article  of  it  settled 
that  every  bishop  was  to  be  confirmed  inhia  see  by  the  Pope, 
^as  sufficient  to  show  that  all  hopes  of  reformation  were  gone. 
A  man  tA  learning  and  zeal  could  seldom  be  expected  \^ere  the 
influence  aS  Rome  extenda ;  and  accordingly  the  Church  saw 
men  of  the  highest  character,  such  as  Wessenbeii;,  Drey,  Wan? 
ker  and  others,  rejected,  and  mere  bigots  consecrated;  while 
some  who  at  an  early  period  had  spoken  a  better  language  were 
compelled  to  retract,  or  resign  all  hopes  of  promotion.  To  show 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reformation,  becomes  then  the  duty  of 
a  g<x)d  Catholic ;  and  the  writer^  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  love  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  trne  CathoUc  church,  offers  this 
volume  as  his  contribution  to  the  pious  work.  His  object  is  to 
show  in  a  particular  case,  (the  diocese  of  Breslauj;),  by  a  detail 
of  particulars,  the  present  state  of  Catholicism,  as  it  respects  the 
education  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  the  instruction  of  the 

*  See  the  ml  of  this  article. 

t  There  u  a  comiDon  aud  popular  tract  in  Italy  on  this  point  called  '  Hacoolta  di  onuEk. 

*  ioni»  e  pie  openi  per  leqoali  sono  state  concedute  dai  Sommi  Pontefici  le  S.  ImhilgeDae/ 
printed  at  Rome,  '  con  licena  de'  Superiori,'  and  dedicated  to  the  '  Sante  anime  del 

*  Purgatorio.'  Our  edition  (die  5th)  was  printed  in  1818,  and  it  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  wlio  wish  to  know  somewhat  of  the  preseia  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  under  the  yerj  ejfes  of  its  spiritual  liead,  and  guided  hjr  his  authority. 

X  This  diocese,  roughly  speakinSf  extends  over  the  whole  of  Silesia.  It  b  deicribed 
in  the  Papal  Bull  of  1BS1»  as  consisting  of  621  parishes*  and  as  subject  immediately  te 
tlie  apostolical  See.  It  derives  great  importance  from  the  ftict  that  the  Catholic  po- 
lishes in  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Spandau,  Frankfort  (on  the  Oder),  Stettin^  and  Stralsund 
are  by  that  Bull  assigned  to  it  The  population  of  Silesia  is  reckoned  by  recent  ai»< 
thorities  at  two  millions,  and  the  Protestants  and  Catholica  are  supposed  to  be  abottt 
equal  in  number.  There  is  an  university  at  Breslau,  and  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
students  atteadiog  it  stated  at  four  or  five  hundred. 


feo^e,  «iid  the  worship  of  God.*  The  iiBMediale  cntise  of  his 
directing  'hinadf  lo  this  especial  quarter  mp«8  the  appearaace  of 
two  pastoral  letters  from  the  prince  bishop  of  Bresiau  to  lu» 
ekrgy  in  the  year  1825.  One  of  these  was  in  Ladii;  the 
other  in  Gpemlan,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the  clergy,  as  the 
writer  suggests,  who  are  not  acquainted  with.  Latin !  Tb^  were 
written  in  a  kind  and  truly  pastoral  tone  of  feeling  to  th.e  clergy, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  zeal  fox  the  Christian 
cause.  They  sounded  like  the  voice  in  the  desert  to  the  Silesian 
elergy,  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  cathedral  nothiim  but  circu- 
lar ordera  for  fast8»  or  for  collections,  and  iBJunctioos  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  diocesan  service^  &c. 

Yet  while  this  is  freely  admitted,  while  it  is  also  admitted  that 
such  pastorals  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  required,  had 
the  diocese  been  in  the  state  it  ought  to  be»  they  could  do  little 
good  under  existing  circumstances.  Common-places  on  the 
excellence  of  Christianity,  however  eloquently  expressed,  and  ge- 
neral exhortations  to  the  clergy  to  be  vigilant  and  zealous,^  aie 
quite  out  of  place  where  all  is  corrupt  and  disorderly.  The 
nght-oMnded  Christian  looked  vriAi  deep  anxiety  to  the  long  ex- 
pected bishop  for  a  declaration  of  his  dear  peroeptioB  of  the 
wants  of  his  diocese,  and  his  resolution  to  supply  them ;  and  idr 
a  call  to  the  most  learned  and  active  of  his  clergy  to  rally  roniid  him 
and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours.  They  remembered  the  pastoral 
letter  of  the  archbishon  of  Saltsburg*  as  well  as  the  ordinances  of 
Ike  meritorious  Von  Wessenberg  for  the  bishopric  of  Coaatance, 
and  hoped  to  hear  a  similar  address  lo  themselves.  The  di»p- 
pointment  of  this  last  hope,  says  the  writer,  is  his  inducement  to 
come  forward  and  state  the  miserable  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
the  existing  practices,  errors  and  deficiencies  which  ^ire  lamented 
by  all  sincere  Christians,  but  which  cannot  be  amended  except 
by  die  interference  of  the  higher  powers.t 

First  among  the  evik  of  ti^  diocese  of  Bresiau,  is  the  plan  of 
education  for  the  clergy.  After  leaving  the  university  where  he 
prosecutes  his  theological  studies,  (and  whefe  the  author  hints 
at  great  imperfections),  the  student  removes  to  the  clerical  semi^ 


*  Perlnpft  one  proof  tliat  the  oomplaiiits  of  the  writer  are  foanded  in  truth  b,  Aet 
the  very  points  he  ooroptaios  of  are  those  which  have  unifbrraly  excited  the  regret  of 
cealpas  CathoHcs.  An  index  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  tlie  Synod  of  Pistoja  would 
indeed  almost  serve  as  an  index  to  this  volume. 

t  The  writer  here  introduces  (though  not  very  seasonably)  a  jost  complaiDt  i^inst 
modem  Catholic  bishops  for  tlieir  idleness.  They  rarely  preach,  and  rarely  eren  srng 
OMiflSi  but  are  contented  to  exhibit  their  pomp  on  grand  festivals,  while  the  early 
bisliops  were  ever  at  the  altar  engaged  in  the  public  offices  of  the  diurch  and  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. 


nary,*^    Tb^  examiiiatioii  prerious  ta  his  entrance  is  90  con- 
temptible, as  to  be   considered  a  degradation  by  eveiy  person 
'who  has  made  the  least  use  of  his  time  in  the  university*    It  lasts 
half  an  hour  and  is  wholly  oral.    The  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
completely  monastic.    The  first  discipline  is  a  series  of  heartless 
exerciaes  continued  for  ionrteen  days,  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the. 
world  in  the  future  priest !    Morning^  noon,  and  night,  what  is. 
called  devotion  is  practised  in  the  chapel ;  legends  of  saints  are 
read  in  Latin,  litanies,  meditations,  &c.  8ic.    The  whole  day  is 
frittered  away  in  these  heartless  exercises,  and  in  attendance  on 
the  cathedral  service.    The  only  study  pursued  is  the  reading  a 
most  miserable  compound  of  moral  theolopj,  pirated  by  some 
rector  of  the  seminary  from  the  Jesuit  Voit*s  treatise.f    Not- 
withstanding the  decided  condemnation  of  this  wretched  book  by 
competent  Judges,  its  use  is  still  persevered  in,  and  an  examina- 
tion m  it  is  the  only  one  required  previous  to  entering  holy  or- 
ders, ^  It  is  written  in  (j^uestion  and  answer,  and  a  specimen  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show  its  nature,  and  shock  every  person  of 
common  sense.    Q.  '  How  many  kinds  of  attention  are  there  in 
using  the  breviary) '    A» '  There  are  three ;  the  least  is  attention 
to  the  wordsg  as  containing  the  word  of  God,  and  this  suffices,  as 
IS  proved  by  the  case  of  nuns  (who  must  use  them  without  know- 
ing their  n^eaning).'    Q.  '  Can  the  breviary  be  used  while*  one  is 
hearing  mass  ? '    At  '  AcccMrding  to  Cajetan,  this  is  a  sin,  at 
least  a  venial  one ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  a  fraud.'    Q.  '  Where 
must  the  breviary  be  used  ? '    A.  '  The  place  is  not  fixed ;  foi; 
a  reasonable  cause  it  may  be  used  while  lying  down,  sitting,  or 
standing.     The  council  of  Treves  in  1549  forbad  its  being  usee} 
in  a  walk  of  amusement.' — With  respect  to  externals,  the  pupils; 
are  merely  taught  to  go  through  the  church  service  like  machines ; 
and  as  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  catechizing  or  of  teaching 
others,  nothing  more  is  done  than  sending  them  for  a  couple  (u 
Sundays  to  the  cathedral  school  to  hear  the  catechist.    The  art 
of  preaching  is  taught  by  making  each  student  in  his  tura  pro* 
duce  a  sermon,  which  is  read  on  Saturday  during  dinner*  and 

£  reached  at  the  early  church  service  the  next  day ;  whether  it  is 
is  own  composition  or  not,  whether  his  action  is  good  or  bad,  is 
reckoned  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Any  study  of  the  bible,  any 
attention  to  the  higher  order  of  studies,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 

*  These  clerical  Mouiuriet  aie  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  almost  necessary  appen- 
dages 10  the  episcopal  Sees.  Tlieie  is  an  express  article  (the  5th)  for  their  cooserra- 
tion  or  erection  in  the  Coooordat  with  Wnrtemberg  (Jone  5,  1817).  And  so  in  the 
Ball  for  Pmssia  dtrecUVf  end  indirectly  in  that  for  Hanover. 

t  from  the  Repoit  of  the  Commissioners  for  Irish  Education  lately  printed,  it  appeals 
that  out  of  eight  parts  of  the  ooufse  at  Maynooth,  five  consist  of  Theologia  Moralis. 
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tion.    Instead  of  awakenfng  a  spirit  of  devotion  by  the  use  of 
proper  books  in  German,  the  students  are  confined  to  the  Liatin 
breviary,  &c.    The  necessity*  for  such  an  education  as  might  give 
4lhe  students  b  proper  sense  of  their  station,  increased  as  it  is  by 
the  rough  manners  and  wild  conduct  of  some  of  them,  is  quite 
forgotten.      A  scandalous    chronicle    might    indeed    be    filled' 
with  their  wild  excesses;  while  smoking,  gambling,  and   sing- 
ing obscene  songs  are  among  their  habitual  amusement;).     The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  seminary  too  are  most  objection- 
able ;   thirteen  sleep  in  each  room,  which  is  without  a  stove, 
and  no  one  has  a  private  room,  however  small,  for  study  and 
retirement;  two  rooms  only  are  allotted  for  the  whole  to  live  iu 
and  receive  instructions.     In  this  miserable  institution,  which«  be 
it  remembered,  is  under  the  especial  management  of  the  bishop 
and  chaptefr>  ffom  six  to  twelve  months  are  wasted,  to  &e  regret 
of  the  decent  students;  to  them  it  is  most  mischievous;  and  to 
the  stupid  and  riotous  it  can  give  no  instruction,  but  that  of 
acquiring  the  art  of  concealing  their  vices  under  the  mask  of  hypo- 
crisy.    There  is  indeed  but  one  voice  of  disgust  raised  against  this 
seminary  throughout  the  diocese;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  evils 
produced  by  an  institution  sending  forth  such  a  wretched  priest- 
nood,  and  notwithstandiug  the  ridicule  poured  out  on  the  lives  of 
the  clergy  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  are  persons  so  blindly  de- 
voted to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  actually  to  wish  to  separate  the 
theological  faculty  from  the  university,  and  place  the  whole  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy  in  the  hands  of  this  miserable  seminary. 
'   But    from    the   system   pursued   for    educating    the   priest- 
hood let  us   go  on  to  see   its   fruits   in  their    lives.     While 
the    author   allows    that    amongst    th^  clergy  of   the  diocese 
of  Breslau  is  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  men  who  discharge 
dieir  duties  in  a  true  spirit  of  Christian  zeal  and  piety,  he  la- 
ments that  there  is  also  a  large  mass  of  priests  without  any  sense  of 
their  station  or  their  duty*    Ignorant,*  and  so  averse  from  study, 
that  they  rarely  or  never  read  even  a  newspaper ;  they  are  mi- 
serable preachers,  and  such  negligent  instructors  of  the  young,  as 
not  to  go  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Catechism.    Their  duty  be- 
comes a  form,  they  hate  the  very  truths  they  teach,  and  the  mys- 
teries they  administer;  they  consider  their  glebe  as  the  only  field 
they  are  to  labour  in,  and  there  they  work  like  their  servants,t 
quarrel  with  their  parishes,  and  degrade  themselves  by  drunken- 

*  Manv  of  them  (p«90)  have  noGermim  Bible  in  their  houses  ;  and  nianj  Lutheran 
peasants  have  read  more  of  the  Bible  than  many  B«man  Catholic  priests. 

i*  The  author  repeats  this  statement,  (p.  It4,)  where,  in  mentioning  the  porerly  of 
many  incumbents,  whose  income  is  from  35L  to  46/.  per  annum,  he  says  they  increHw 
this  by  the  absolute  sweat  of  their  brow,  by  manual  labour  io  tlic  fields  with  tiieir 
servants. 
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.tfiesa  and  low  profligai^y !     Soine»  again*  who  are  ashamed  of  their 

calling,  lay  aside  all  appearance  of  it,  and  aim  at  becoming  mere 

fine  gentlemen,  and  showing  the  world  that  they  believe  notliing 

ivbich  thev  teach!  How  absurd  is  it,  while  this  is  the  case,  to  talk 

of  the  spirit  of  the  age  being  contemptuous  towards  the  Clergy 

and  towards  Religion !     The  cloud  of  superstitious  reverence  no 

longer  envelopes  them,  and  they  must  depend  on  the  real  dignity 

of  Uieir  office  and  on  their  own  character  for  obtaining  respect.* 

.  13ut  the  author  seems  to  have  little  hope  tliat  they  can  ever  attain 

^to  that  respect  while  the  law  of  celibacy  lasts.     His  statement  of 

the  evils  arising  from  this  regulation  among  the  Silesian  clergy  is 

very  painful.      One  would  think,  he  says,  that  they  acted  on 

'  Crasmus's  axiom,  that  concubinage,  and  not  marriage,  is  permitted 

by  Rome.     A  Silesian  priest  may  be  as  profligate  and  have  as 

i  many  children  as  he  pleases,  mid  fio  notice  is  taken  of  tV,  unless 

the  complaints  of  his  parish  are  too  loud  to  be  slighted;  then  he 

is  only  removed  to  another  cure,  and  if  he  is  an  incumbent,  he 


X  We  do  not  UmA  verv  highly  of  the  autlior's  wisdon  in  devising  remedies  for  the 
eviift  he  complains  of.  Here,  in  very  properly  recumiuending  literal  are  a»  the  meaus 
of  iroprovhig  theclergv.  he  advfse»  tliat  the  bishop  should  give  oat  subjects,  st  certain 
times,  and  insist  on  ail  the  young  clergy  writing  on  them.  Tlien  he  lecnmniends 
booli-dabs  and  bcwk  collections,  and  pastoral  conferences  and  visitations,  under  proper 
regulations.    Tlie  two  last  may,  doubtless,  excite  much  ceal  and  activity  ;  the  twofor- 

•  mer  it  is  quite  absurd  to  recliun  on.  The  first,  indeed,  is  impracticable;  and  tlie  se- 
cond, though  nscful  to  those  inclined  to  read,  can  do  nothing  for  those  who  are  nof. 
He  mentions,  incidentally,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  bishop  has  lately  issued  an  order  to 
examine  all  the  books  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  clerpv  called  chaplains.  Whether 

'  this  was  done  to  deprive  then  of  Ubertd  books,  or  by  making  them  ashamed  of  having 
so  few  to  incite  them  to  purchase  more,  the  author  does  not  know.     In  the  kttter  case, 

•  he  suggests  that  the  s<ime  eumination  would   be  more  applicable  to  liie  richer  rhiss  of 
.  incumbents;  many,  very  many  of  whom  never  bav  a  new  Iheoiogicai  work,  from  one 

•  year's  end  to  another.  The  best  of  his  suguesiions  are  those  relating  to  visitaiicss, 
which  he  concludes  by  wishing  for  a  revival  ojf  the  primitive  practices  of  the  bishop's 

•  calling  tlie  clergy  to  council,  and  of  their  electing  him.    His  accooni  of  the  present 
.  meetings  of  the  clergy  is  rather  amusing.    The  arch-priest  visits  once  a  year,  or  rather 

summons  tlie  clei^  to  his  residence,  and  some  of  these  persons  are  very  fond  of  show- 
ing their  grandeur  by  making  a  fine  prooession  io  church,  with  crucifix,  schools, 
clergy,  &c.  Then  they  go  back  to  breakfast,  and  to  talli  of  indifferent  matters.  The 
respectable  ones  hold  tlieir  tongues  in  disgust.  In  some  of  these  meetings  they  have 
grand  duuiers,  for  which  they  pay  four  thalers  a  head,  (about  twelve  sliiUings);  in 
others,  they  are  not  so  Inxurious.  This  however,  is  poor  stuff  to  ground  accusations  on. 
-  — ^The  author's  reflections  on  the  want  of  books  among  the  Silesian  clerey,  recall  oar 

•  thoughts  to  the  state  of  their  English  brethren.  They  do  not  appear  to  os  happily 
situated  in  this  res|)ect;  for  the  incomes  of  a  very  large  portion  of  them  will  not 
enable  them  to  purchase  more  than  a  very  scanty  number-,  and,  in  this  boasted  age 
and  conntry  of  light  and  reason,  there  is  a  himentable  want  of  public  collections. 
Engkiiid  is  behind  roost  countries  in  this  respect;  very  far  liehind  even  Italy,  wliich 
site  considers  lust  in  bigutry  and  barbarism.  Except  in  three  or  four  grrat  towns  there 
are  no  public  collections  in  Enghind.  And  although  we  presume  there  will  soon  be 
an  sbuiidaitce  of  Repositories  for  works  on  steam  engines  and  circular  saws,  we  fear 
tliere  is  little  prospect  of  any  general  eytablishmeiit  of  collections  of  standard  works 
and  books  of  reference  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.    For  history,  and  lilera- 

•  tare,  and  poetry,  and  divinity,  can  only  form  men's  mtuU,  and  w^  want  to  forn  their 
handu 
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ffeceifes  dtirilng  his  absence  whatever  share  of  his  income  ss 
not  required  for  the  payment  of  the  person  who  does  his  duty  !• 
The  most  serious  charges,  however,  as  to  profligacy,  aeem  to  rest 
on  the  class  called  chaplains,  who  answer  nearly  to  our  as$isiant 
curates.  They  are  appointed,  not  at  the  request  of  the  incum- 
bent, (who  often  knows  notbmg  of  their  coming  till  they  and  their 
haggage  are  in  his  court-yard,  and  to  whom  they  are  often  a 
source  of  bitter  annoyance,)  but  at  die  pleasure  of  the  Superiors 
of  the  Church.  Their  conduct  is  too  often  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  profligate,t  and  still  oftener  only  so  far  moral  as  not  to  shock 
decency,  if  the  incumbent  complains,  the  profligate  chaplain  is 
only  removed  to  another  station;  and  if  he  disgraces  himself 
there,  to  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  till  he  pollutes  and  poisons  a  whole 
district. 

But  the  incumbents  themselves  are  declared,  by  the  author,  to 
be  very  open  to  the  sfame  charge,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  degree; 
and  he  instances  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  knowledge 
^^one,  vrhere  the  incumbent's  profligacy  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  pari^  stated  their  resolution  to  become  Ludierans  unless 
be  were  removed.  And  what  proves  the  dreadful  state  of  de- 
gradation into  which  too  many  of  these  unhappy  men  are  fallen, 
is,  that  in  their  convivial  meetings  they  commonly  relate  the  most 
profligate  stories  of  others,  while  some  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
their  own  infamy. 

No  punishments,  no  reduction  of  profligate  priests  to  the  class 
of  the  laity,%  are  likely  to  do  any  good,  in  the  author's  opinion, 

*  Tlie  onther  gtves  Mne  wrfefences  to  cases,  (pp.  fi?  and  58,)  and  sajs,  tlmt  be  is 
only  prevented  (torn  pnng  more  by  tbinking  them  fitter  for  a  different  work  from  his. 
The  life  of  Scipio  Ricci  pivsetits  some  mefamcholy  detmls  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Ro- 
mail  Catholic  priesthood  in  Tuscany,  See  also  note  68  in  vd.  iu  p.  309.  ^  The  ac- 
counts, again,  of  the  state  of  the  same  body  in  Sooth  America,  lately  given  in  Ulloa^ 
newly- published  work,  are  even  mure  distressing.  Having  mentioned  the  life  of  Ricci, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  hopes  that  that  work  will  fail  hi  the  object  which  its  evil- 
minded  author  evidently  has  in  view.  He  would  argue  from  the  abuse  to  the  use,  and 
draw  inferences  against  Christianity  from  the  evil  lives  of  some  of  its  roinistns.  Wo 
should,  however,  hope  that  an  age  which,  at  least,  professes  to  reason,  will  nut  be  de- 
ceived by  such  a  palpable  faUtkcy. 

t  Some  shameful  instances  of  this  profligacy  art  adduced  in  the  work  before  as,  bat 
no  object  could  be  answered  by  repeating  tiiem  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  observe 
that  in  the  preftuce  to  the  second  edition,  the  writer  says  that  the  truth  of  his  slalemeiils 
has  not  been  called  into  question  by  any  one. 

^  Tlie  author  here  notices  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  priestly  oflKes  done  by 
•  tlmse  so  reduced ;  and  he  uiddentally  mentions  a  carious  anecdote.    The  arch-priest 

of  N- ^t,  three  miles  from  N e,  lived  for  many  years  in  open  concubina^,  had 

children,  &c.  Though  thii  was  known  everywheiv,  no  notice  was  taken  of  ii.  At 
Ivii^th  the  parish-oiy  was  too  loud  to  be  silenced,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  b'ls  be- 
nefice. He  turned  brands-merchant,  and  accustomed  himself  to  make  the  nsost  scan- 
dalous jokes  on  every  object  sacred  to  Catholics,  for  the  amusement  of  bis  Cttstomers, 
who  still  called  him  their  arch-priest  When  he  grew  old,  and  could  go  on  in  his  strange 
course  no  longer,  he  betoiik  himself  to  flatter  and  court  the  autlioritics  at  the  call^ 
dml,  and  has  been  In  comeqeence  admitted  again  to  tlie  core  of  souls ! 
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I^othing  but  that  permission  to  marry,  which  has  beeii  recom^- 
mended  by  so  many  excellent  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
can    work  any  real   reformation.     The  history  of   die  origin 
of  celibacy,  and  of  the  authorities  against  it»  is  given  by  the  au- 
thor at  great  length ;  and  must,  no  doubt,  be  equally  useful  and 
interesting  to  his  brethren.     But  we  shall  not  weary  oUr  readers 
%vith  a  subject  on  which,*  in  a  Protestant  country,  there  can  tie 
little  difference  of  opinion.     The  error  of  the  Jtomish  Church  is 
clearly  that  of  pushing  a  good  principle  too  far,  or  rather  of  cai^ 
rying  it  into  action  in  circumstances  to  which  it  is  inapplicable. 
'Fhey  who  first  propagated  Christianity  under  circumstances  of  dai»- 
ger  and  difficulty,  should  not  be  allowed,  perhaps, '  to  give  hostages 
to  fortune ;'  nor  will  they  be  sensible  of  the  void  which  must  be  left 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  natural  affections,  for  it  will  in  them  be 
supplied  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  time,  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
heart  to  one  great  object.     But  where  there  is  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty  to  require  the  exertion  of  enthusiasm — where  men  are 
called  on  to  discharge  their  duties  within  a  narrow  sphere,  and 
where  those  duties^  however  important,  require  only  sincere  piety, 
and  have  nothing  exciting  and  nothing  stimulating  about  them — 
where  the  same  duties  are  to  be  discharged  for  centuries  by  a  veiy 
large  body  of  men,  and  not  by  a  select  few,  it  is  as  unsafe  as  it 
IS  unwise  to  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of  those  affections  which 
the  God  of  iNature  has  implanted  in  all.    Among  them  there 
will  ever  be  found  some  who  are  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the 
tause  of  their  God,  and  in  whom  die  full  force  of  affection  is 
turned  to  him ;  but  there  will  be  a  larger  class  well  qualified  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  profit  to  others  and  themselves,  who 
still  require  to  be  cheered  and  protected  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  domestic  affections.     Deprive  them  of  these — give  them  no- 
thing in  their  hours  of  leisure,  to  interest,  to  cheer,  to  preserve 
them — and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  idleness  and  vacancy  lead  them 
only  to  those  boisterous  amusements  which,  however  unfit  for  the 
clergy,  are  not  immoral  in  themselves.    Too  often,  we  fear,  the 
fruits  of  these  unnatural  regulations  will  be  such  as  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us  describes.     He  hesitates  not  to  reckon  perjury, 
poisoning,  abortion,  child-murder  and  suicide,  among  the  fruits 
of  a  forced  celibacy.     And  even  in  cases  where  such  lamentable 
effects  may  not  follow,  the  want  of  a  happyhome  produces  ef- 
fects entirely  destructive  to  moral  feeling.     The  priest  becomes 
too  oftefn  a  mere  idler,  a  sportsman,  a  gambler,  or  a  drunkard. 
The  writer  adds  to  this  latter  statement,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
fear  tliere  is  at  least  much  probability,  the  significant  remark, 
Exempla  sunt  odiosa;  quocunqMe  te  convert  as,  invenies  tales. 

But  we  must  pass  on  from  this  subject,  however  important, 
and  proceed  to  another  also  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
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clergy  themnelv^s,  but  to  tbe  Church  which  they  senre,  viz.  tk 
provision  for  the  ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  that  besides 
the  beneficed  clergy,  there  is  a  class  called  chaplains,  who  are 
sent,  at  the  pleasqre  of  the  superiors  of  the  Church,  to  officiate  ia 
parishes  already  provided  with  an  incumbent.  In  some  cases 
.there  i»  a  trifling  provision  made  for  them  by  the  State  (£oO 
:thalera,  or  about  «£33  per  annum  with  a  house);  in  others,  thej 
are  maintained  by  the  incumbent.  They  frequently  take  their 
.meals  with  him,  and  are  waited  on  by  his  servants;  but  very  often 
.the  incumbent  and, chaplain  live  entirely  apart,  and  do  not  see 
each  other  for  weeks '  together.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  especiaUj 
where  more  than  one  chaplain  is  appointed,  the  incumbent  leaves 
the  whole  cure  of  souls  to  them,  and  gives  himself  no  further 
trouble.  And  thus  an  institution  which,  by  giving  the  young 
minister  an  example  and  guide  in  the  parish  priest,  might  pre- 
pare him  for  taking  the  cure  of  souls  himself,  is  rendered  usele». 
But  the  question  before  us  relates  rather  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  chaplains  and  clergy  at  large. 

We  cannot,  however^  give  any  satisfactory  statement  on  this 

pointy  without  entering  on  another  question,  which  our  author 

defers  to  a  later  part  of  his  work,  the  question,  we  mean,  of  Prr- 

-vate  Masses,  one  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  mass,  says  Pope  Pius  IV.'s  creed,  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and 
.  the  dead.  Nor  are  the  words  of  the  ^Jissal  less  general  or  less  po- 
sitive. It  could  scarcely  be  credited,  then,  that  the  Church  which 
.teaches  this  doctrine  should  also  teach,*  or  at  all  events  allov, 
that  a  priest  can  offer  that  sacrifice  for  the  exclusive  beneiit  of  an 
individual.  And  prior  to  experience  it  would  have  been  still  less 
.credible,  that  it  should  allow  that  holy  sacrifice  to  be  absolutclv 
brought  to .  market  and  vended,  bargained  and  paid  fpr.  How 
.  has  this  happened  ?     The  answer  is  easy  and  clear. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  they  who  attended   the    Eudiarist 

•  brought  oblationst  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  necessaries,  for  tlie 
use  of  the  altar,  the  clergy,  and  the  poor.    The  ministry  then  had 

.  no  other  provision,  and  what  was  given  on  these  occasions  was 
,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  general.  When  other  arrangemenu 
.  were  made  for  their  maintenance,  these  oblationsj;  fell  off.      But 

*  We  believe  that  it  teacha  this  doctrine.  If  it  does  not,  what  is  the  meaning  tc 
the  pliriises,  fructus  generalis*  spvcialis,  it  specialissimus,  as  applied  to  the  mass  ? 

"f  See  Biiigharo,  v.  4. 

t  Many  etforts  were  made  to  renew  them,  (our  author  refers  to  the  Conctl.  Mati« 
eon.  II.  An.  585,  c.  4>  the  Synod  of  Mentx,  An.  BlS,  c.  44/ the  Capitular.   K*'; 

*  Franc.  Lib.  v.  c.  i\9;  and  he  adds,  that  mention  is  made  of  them  down  to  the  eleretiui 
century),  as  they  were  judged,  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  fathers,  tu  be  in  i%H  re«p*xii 
the  best  pruvision  for  the  Church.    See  the  quotation  from  Chrysostoiu  and  Possidt j« 

.  at  tJic  end  of  Bingham's  cliapter  alx>ve  cited. 
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about  the  eighth  century,*  it  would  seem  that  a  custom  arose 
I  among  those  who  still  made  oblations,  (the  richer  classes  M'e 
\  presume),  of  offering  money  at  the  Eucharist^  instead  of  the 
J  articles  formerly  in  use.  The  moneys  however.  Was  still  intended 
I  for  the  same  excellent  purposes  as  the  original  oblations.  But, 
^  after  a  time,  the  officiatmg  priest  learned  to  rob  his  brethren  and 
^  the  poor,  and  to  appropriate  tlie  money  to  his  OM^n  use.f  These 
^     practices  were,  no  doubt,  severely  reprobated^  at  first,  but  they 

continued,  and  matters  stood  thus.  As  the  money  paid  went  to 
"'     the  officiating  priest,  the  layman  who  gave  it  began  to  consider 

that  he  paid  it  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist^     And  the 

richer  laity  soon  wished  to  have  mass  said  at  the  most  convenient 
^  times  and  places.  The  Church,  to  gratify  them,  ordained  priests 
^  by  wholesale,  who  were  mere  mass-readers,  ranked  no  higher 
J  than  servants,  ||  and  officiated  when  their  !ord  pleased.  But  Mhere 
^  they  were  not  in  the  houses  of  nobility,  they  celebrated  mass  for 
^^     money  whenever  called  on.     Nay,  they  soon  learned  never  to  do 

it  without  money.  This  went  to  such  lengths  that  it  was  found 
"^  ■  necessary  to  forbid  the  perpetual  i:elebrations  of  mass.  One 
^\  council^  restrained  the  priests  to  thrice  a-day,  and  another,5r  vrith 
^  still  higher  feelings,  forbad  them  to  receive  money  at  all.  They 
^^l'  would  say  masses  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
^  "^  &c.  as  they  called  them,  to  find  where  hidden  things  were  to  be 
le  P  found,  8lc.  They  frequently  ordered  penitents  at  confession  to  have 
^^^  masses  said  and  paid  for:  and  the  masses  were  of  very  different 
;bua*  prices.  A  sung  mass  naturally  cost  more,  than  a  said  one.  A 
^^^,  mass  at  the  altar  of  a  favourite  saint,  or  where  a  particular  relic 
'^  was  kept,  was.  sure  to  bring  a  high  price. 
k€Q$       Then  came  all  the  iniquities  of  masses  for  the  dead.     The 

|(j  loT'        *  That  >»  tlw  period  (ijkmI  by  Thoraassinus  (De  Vet.  et  Nov.  Disc.  Kccf.  ▼.  lit.  I.  f , 
c.  71,  n.  18),  Mabilion  {VrwS,  \\\  sec.  iii.  O.  S.  1^  n.  ^t)f  Van  Gspen  (Jus  Keel.  p.  \\f 
'     r    Tit.  6,  c.  5i  o.  t),  and  utiiers.   But  some  auUKmi  refer  the  practice  ti>  bo  eurUer  period. 
the  ^  It  is  not  ver^  eas^  to  detennine  the  point 

Ssari^'^       t  The  author  states  that  the  first  iiiark»  of  thrs  custom  are  to  be  ftiund  in  the  ReguTii 
'.^^  Chrodegangi  (c.  5Sf,  de  Eleeiuus^iiis),  where  a  permiMion  is  given  to  every  canonical 
'^  '      priest  to  apply  the  money  he  receives  as  he  pleases. 
OCf^       X  At  earlier  and  purer  periods  of  the  Church,  futhcrs  and  Councils  were  most  severe 

an^  against  the  taking  any  money  fur  haptrsni,  conflrination,  or  the  eucharist,  lest  the  clergy 
hiWd,  should  seem  to  sell  the  grace  of  God.  See  the  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  ;^8,  Conc'il.  Drnrar. 
f  ^^       9,  c.  7,  (ed.  Crab),  or  3  Bfac.  (ed.  Labbe),  GelaS.  £p.  I,  (al.  9)  ad  Episc.  Lucau«  c.  7, 

. -^  and  uther  authorities  cited  by  Binghiim,  ubi  supra. 

alfitk''       II  ^he  archbishop  of  Ljoiis,  in  the  ninth  century  (Agohurd),  says,  that  all  persons 

Jtgikio^  of  consideration  hire  u  house  priest,  not  to  discharge  their  conscience,  but  to  be  in 

their  service.    Some  of  these  iHy  the  table,  feed  the  hounds,  hold  the  horse  for  the 

^fX«^l  lady, and  manage  the  house  and  the  farm.     "  The  noble,''^suys  he,  "comes  to  me,  and 
.   f^^  says,  I  have  got  a  little  parson,  who  has  been  brought  up  among  my  servants — pruy 

^^^f  ordain  him  fur  me.'* — £p.  ad  Bernard,  coepisc.  do  Jure  et  Friv.  Sacerd. 

i.)nv^^      §  S<^  ConcH.  Salegunstad.,  (an.  \Oii.)  c.  b, 
''^It      %  The  Council  of  Toledo,  (an.  13«4),  c.  6. 
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requiem,  the  service  on  the  thirUeth  day  after  the  death,  (tke 
Trental),  and  the  aiuiiversary  of  it,  were  all  fruitful  sources  of 
profit.  But,  most  of  all,  the  priests  were  enriched  by  the  per- 
petual foundations  for  masses  to  release  tlie  souls  of  the  departed 
from  purgatory.  Then  the  Popes  began  the  system  of  graotio^ 
privileges  to  altars  and  to  priests.  A  mass,  for  instance,  said  a& 
a  given  privileged  altar,*  might  release  a  soul  from  purgatory  at 
once,  and  not  merely  shorten  its  stay  there.  For  such  a  benefit, 
it  was  reasonable  that  a  higher  price  should  be  charged,  than  for 
gaining  an  indulgence  for  a  few  hundred  days  or  years.  The 
priesthood,  in  a  word,  made  use  of  all  the  meaus  in  their  faand^ 
to  excite  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  superstitious ;  and  the  fruit 
of  their  exertions  soon  appeared  in  the  numberless  ^bunc2a/20Jii 
for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed*  They  yrere, 
indeedr  so  enormous  in  number,  that  notwithstanding  it  was 
alike  the  policy  and  the  wish  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  create 
large  bodies  of  priests,  who  were  to  be  maintained  principally 
from  this  source,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  s^j 
all  the  masses  provided  for  by  these  pious  foundations. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  by  priests  and  convents  thu^ 
overburthened.  The  priest  who  had  received  a  certain  sum  for 
saying  a  mass,  paid  a  less  sum  to  another  not  in  such  good 
business,  to  say  it  for  him.  Another,  who  had  six  masses,  for 
example,  to  say,  began  with  reciting  six  different  introits,  prayers, 
epistles,  and  gospels;  then  from  the  offertory  to  the  communion 
he  proceeded  as  directed  by  the  rubric ;  aud  after  having  thus 
actually  offered  the  sacrifice,  he  recited  six  different  forms  of 
conclusion.     And  this  passed  for  six  masses. 

Then  the  Court  of  Kome  very  ingeniously  devised  a  method 
for  increasing  its  own  revenues.  If  a  religious  foundation  were 
charged  with  more  masses  than  its  members  could  say,  it  com- 
pounded with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  was  released  from  the  obligation  of  filling  up  the 
vast  number  of  unsaid  masses,  on  condition  of  saying  one  or 

*  These  things  are  so  conainon,  that  periiaps  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  an  j 
authorities.  Tlie  reader,  however,  may,  if  he  please,  turn  to  the  life  of  Ricci,  vol.  ii. 
note  51,  p.  S94,  (French  edition),  where  he  will  find  copies  of  two  privileges  granted 
by  Gregory  Xlll.  {\\\\o,  we  believe,  first  devised  the  plan)  to  altars  at  Pistoja  and  ha 
the  Church  of  the  Annunziuta  at  Florence.  Under  the  first  was  written — "The  ftuthfal 
who  wish  to  have  masses  celebrated  ft  this  altar,  must  pay  three  lire  for  each."  Tlierc 
IS  a  similar  privilege  granted  b^  the  Same  pontiff  to  an  altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 
thony  at  Padua,  where  the  priest  can  free  a  soul,  "  o  al  suo«  o  all*  alcrui  arbitrio.'* 
The  master-altar  of  every  parish  church  is  privileged.  So  is  the  altar  of  every  church 
of  regular  monks,  where  the  church  has  seven  altars.  In  the  synod  of  Pistoja,  it  was 
stated,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Florence  alone,  many  hundreds  of  privileged  masses  were 
said  every  day.'  Poor  Ricci  argued  in  vain,  that  at  jlhis  rate  there  never  oould  be  a  sodi 
in  purgatory  for  a  moment ! 
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twcp,  to  ^ich  the  witty  vulgar  in  Italy  gave  tde  name  of 
Messone.  The  people  clamoured,  no  doubt,  and  argued,  with 
great  .truth,  that  if  one  mass  was  as  good  as  a  thousand,  the 
priests  acted  but  a  roguish  part  in  taking  the  money  for  so  many; 
and  that  if  one  mass  was  not  as  good  as  a  thousand,  they  vrere 
then  as  rogtjish  in  not  paying  back  the  money  whicb  they  had 
received  on  conditions  that  they  could  not  fulfil.  Iii  the  one 
case,  they  certainly  cheated  men  in  their  pockets ;  in  the  othery 
in  their  souls  and  their  pockets  too.  These  arguments  were,  no 
doubt,  very  strong ;  but  the  priests  bad  a  far  stronger  argument  ill 
the  support  of  the  Popes,  and  the  system  went  on,  and  goes  oa 
still. 

Llorente*  mentions  a  Spanish  priest  who  confessed  he   had 

received  the  money  for  1 1,800  masses  which  he  had  never  said^ 

And  if  is  upon  recordf  that  in  one  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 

Venice,  in  1745,  there  was  an  arrear  of  16,400  masses;  and  at 

another  of  the  Cistercians^  in  1744,  an  arrear  of  14,300.    The 

German  work  before  us  also  mentions  it  (p.  100)  as  a  common 

occurrence  for  priests,  at  their  deatli,  to  leave  an  account  of 

many  hundred  masses  for  which  they  have  been  paid,  but  which 

riiey  have  left  unsaid.      These,  however,  must  pass,  says  onf 

author,  for  conscientious,  compared  with  those  who  openly  and 

justl}',  though  indecently,  profess  that  they  must  take  the  money 

on  account  of  their  poverty.     It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  learn  from 

him  that  the  disgraceful  trading  in  masses  is  carried  on  to  a 

dreadful  extent  even  now,  and  that  the  priests  too  often  confirm 

the  people  in  their  worst  superstitions  tor  the  sake  of  it.     Nay, 

he  accuses  them  of  absolute  roguery,  of  tricking  the  people  out 

of  more  than  even  the  regulation  price,  of  devising  all  kmds  of 

absurd  festivals  (on  which  they  grant  indulgences)  to  pick  the 

pockets  of  the  poor,  and  of  saying  masses  for  all  sorts  of  absurd 

and  ridiculous  purposes.     If  the  poor  man  wishes  to  find  what 

he  has  lost,  there  must  be  a  mass  said  in  honour  of  St.  Anthony!t! 

of  Padua,  while  another  to  St.  Florian  %vill  guard  his  house 

against  being  burnt  down.     If  a  man  or  his  cow  is  sick,  he  gives 

his  priest  money  for  a  mass.   If  he  fears  that  the  soul  of  a  friend- 

is  in  purgatory,  he  has  a  good  many  masses  said,^  and  specifies 

..    -  —    ■  II       ■     I  I     I  I    ■    ■ I  ' 

•  English  abridged  Translalion,  p.  5^1. 

t  Colleaonedi  Scrittofe  di  Regia  Giurisdizioiie,  (Florence,  1770—1765),  yoI.  xxW. 
p.  36. 

I  This  is  one  of  St.  Anthony's  thirteen  privileges.  If  any  of  our  readers  hare  a 
cnriofitj  to  know  all  the  nons«nse  which  U  put  forth  on  this  subject,  we  recommend 
them  to  Monsignor  Aiubrogio  Cattarino's  book,  De  Gl&ria  Sanctorum,  where  (hey  will 
find  an  express  pHiteg^ric  on  this  Bow-^rcet  attribute  of  the  Saint.  They  muy  fnid 
enough,  too,  in  the  continuation  of  the  Boilahdists'  work,  or  in  any  of  the  lives  of  tlte 
Saint,  especially  ArtMSti's,  printed  in  1776. 

M  M  £ 
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the  number  b(  eandleri,  and  the  dress  which  tim  priest  is  to  wear. 
He  will  eveu  beg  the  priest  (as  has  actually  happened  \o  die  au- 
4lior)  to  observe,  at  tlie  moment  of  conse^ri^ting  the  elei)iciit«s, 
whether  the  soul  will  be  released  or  not;  aiui  then,  from  the 
crackling  of  the  lights,  or  other  trifling  circumstances,  he  fbuuils 
his  conjectures  as  to  his  friend's  fate !  The  necessity  of  payhig 
Cor  all  this  has  been  so  well  taught,  that  frequently,  when  the 
^utlior  has  refused  the  money,  it  has  been  pressed  on  him  by 
the  poor  devotee,  with  the  remark  that  the  mass  would  be  of  no 
avail  unless  paid  for.  The  baseness  of  nusleading  the  people 
into  a  belief  injurious  to  their  moral  habits,  for  the  gain  of  tlie 
priesthood,  is  touched  on  with  proper  indignation.  And  with 
equal  justice  the  writer  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  sight  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  of  the  priests  haggling  with  the  poorest 
members  of  their  communion  for  the  nine-pence*  which  is  the 
fee  for  the  mass  1  nay,  of  priests  who  live  in  luxuryt  exacting  it 
from  vyretched  creatures  who  live  on  potatoes  and  black  bread, 
and  never  see  meat  for  weeks  together ! 

Having  thus  noticed  tlie  stain  brought  on  the  Roman  Church, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  this  disgraceful  traffic,  we  return  to  the 
question  which  led  us  to  it,  the  provision  for  the  clergy.  Some 
of  the  chaplains,  as  we  slated,  have  a  trifle  settled  on  them  by  tlie 
government}  others  are  wholly  maintained  by  the  incumbents, 
dome  of  this  latter  class  are  very  poorly  endowed,  and  in  order  tu 
keep  them  from  want,  an  addition  is  made  to  their  incomes  from 
the  foundations  for  masses  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  then 
they  and  the  chaplains  so  endowed  by  the  Government,  have  the 
masses  to  say.  Frequently,  says  the  author,  a  chaplain  has  two 
hundred  masses  and  more  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
However,  tliese  persons  are  most  fortunate  in  comparison  witli 
many  of  their  brethren  who  are  dependent  on  the  incumbent.  The> 
get  from  30  to  50  thalers  (from  ^4.  \0s,  to  «£?•  lOs.)  per  an- 
num, with  part  of  their  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  (not  such 
good  wages  as  are  given  to  a  footman,  bailiS*,  or  cook,  in  Silesia, 
ioTthej/  get  as  much  money,  their  whole  board,  Christmas*boses, 
and  linen  for  shirts) ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  left  to  them  by  the  lazy 
priest,  who  looks  on  them  as  hirelings,  puts  them  under  the  orders 
of  his  landlady,  and  stints  them  in  their  food.  And  this  is  the  re- 
compense of  twelve  years  education  \  this  is  the  stipend  on  which 
llie  poor  chaplain  is  to  clothe  himself,  to  buy  books,  and  procure 


*  Six  silver  groschen.    Tlic  sliver  grosch  is  ab<«ut  l^d. 

t  It  lua^  be  ciiriou»  to  raeiition,  as  a  proof  of  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Sil«$ia.  that 
i\\e  income  of  these  lvxwiou$  priests  is  1000  thalen  (or  about  £tdO.)  per  aoimiD, 
and  even  more  i  llie  author  iiivutioiis  subsequently  (p.  124)  tiiat  there  b  a  claaa  of 
incumbents  with  ouly  t50  or  300  tliaicrs,  t.  e.  troin  Xi7.  to  £i5.  per  annum. 
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«uch  accommodations  as  are  proper  for  him.  What  wonder  can 
it  be.  then,  that  these  wretched  people  drive  the  most  scandalous 
trade  in  masses,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  their  profession?  Nor  in- 
better  cures  are  they  of  much  service.  In  a  large  parish,  where 
they  live  with  the  priest,  they  are  too  far  from  the  distant  parts 
of  it,  they  are  known  only  as  hirelings,  and  so  often  changed  thai 
many  places  have  three  new  chaplains  in  a  year ! 

But  if  we  pass  on  to  the  benefices  and  the  disposal  of  them  in 
Silesia,  the  picture  is  almost  equally  painful.     Reason,  duty,  and 
the  best  church  regulations,  (as  for  example,  a  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,)  require  merit  to  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of 
incumbents.      That  canon  indeed*  requires  an  examination,  and 
provides  for  the  appointment   of  examiners  of  the  candidates. 
Bat  it  is  disregarded  in  Silesia,  where  the  patronage  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  the  government,  and  individuals.     After  a 
person  is  appointed,  the  bishop,  as  a  mere  form,  asks  him  a  few 
questions  in  moral  theology.     Mere  interest  prevails.     Boys  are 
put  in,  while  excellent  chaplains,  who  have  been  in  service  for 
vears,  are  left  to  starve .+    And  when  an  incumbent  is  presented, 
4ie  has  to  pay  a  fourth  part  J  of  the  real  value  of  the  benefice  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  is  not   invested   till  the  last 
penny  is  paid*.     Then  he  has  various  and  large  fees  to  pay,  so  that 
be  must  begin  his  incumbency  by  miserable  parsimony  to  himself 
mid  the  poor.     Besides  this,  while  serving  as  a  chaplain,  he  could 
hardly  avoid  falling  into  debt,  and  these  debts  he  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  savings.    The  consequences  of  such  regulations  are  obvious. 
If  a  parish  is  under  administration,  t.  e.  if  the  incumbent  is 
dead,  removed  for  bad  conduct,  or  debt,  and  a  substitute  ap- 
pointed, the  following  arrangement  takes  place.     In  all  cases* 
the  substitute  gets   18  thalers  (or  about  .<£2.  15s.)  a  month,  and 
Q(L  per  mass  (!)  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  besides.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  income  goes  to  the  spiritual  authorities,  where  the 
■  —■'■■■«-■       ■  ■  I       .1 

^  In  Austria,  andcr  the  Imperial  EcclesiasticaJ  Law,  the  same  regulation  sul>8ista. 
Sec  llcclieiiberger's  Enchiridion  J^iris  £ccl.  toro.  ii.  p.  107. 

-f  The  author  gives  a  late  case,  where,  ou  a  vacancy,  an  excellent  chaplain  was 
rccomuiended  by  the  pnriiih,  and  a  priest  already  bcncHced  was  preferred.  He  leaves 
the  putronN  naine  blank,  but  we  presume  he  tfllndes  to  the  bishop,  as  he  has  adopted 
the  same  way  ol'  designating  hioi  t»eibre.  We  need  not  observe  that  such  an  instaiioe 
might,  on  exauiinatiun,  atfurd  no  real  ground  for  complaint,  and  that  the  patron  is 
])orfectly  right  in  resisting  a  |)«'titiijn  froni  the  parishioners.  Right,  we  mean,  for  their 
saIccs;  for  though  at  first  they  would  recommend  on  right  Krounds,  yet  if  they  could 
dispose  ut  the^)atron«ge,  iu  future  ili-disposed  or  careless  chaplains  would  court  tlie 
parish,  or  there  wouid  bi*  a  canxnss,  attended  with  all  the  usuul  ill  consequences  of  R 
popular  election.  The  bishop  of  )h(.'^Ir-)ll,  it  appears,  has  resolved  in  future  to  give 
a^ay  his  patronage  accordinu;  to  the  canon  above  alluded  to ;  but  the  royal  and  private 
patronage  ii  stilt  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

X  It  is  said  that  this  money  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Seminary,  but  no  oi^ 
blows  whether  this  statement  is  true. 
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incumbent  is  dead,  or  where  from  various  causes  it  is  not  lliougiit 

jright  to  appoint  one;  to  the  iacumbent  himself  wheu  re/nated 
Jhr  profligate  coftduct! — to  his  creditors  in  case  of  debt.     What 
becomes  of  the  monejf  paid  to  the  spiritual  authorities  is  Dot  at 
all  known. — In  many  cases  it  amounts  to  a  large  sum.     The 
author  instances  a  parish  which  has  been  in  administrmtioa  for 
^  years,  and  whence  the  present  administrator  has  in  the  lai»t  10 
years  sent  up  2000  thalers.    If  they  go  to  increase  the  bishops 
or  other  officers'  revenues,  this  must  be  considered  by  all  as  a 
perversion  of  their  purpose,  which  is  clearly  the  maintenance  of 
those  who  have  cure  of  souls*     In  Austria  and  Wurtembeig, 
under  the  new  regulations,  they  go  into  a  fund  for  clerical  purposes, 
and  the  author  strongly  recommends  the  same  application  iu 
Prussia.    The  fund*  would  serve  for  the  augmentation  of  smaD 
livings  and  chaplaincies,  the  support  of  respectable  mioisters 
thrown  out  of  employment  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  the 
aged  and  infirm  clergy.    The  diocese  of  Breslau  has  indeed  a 
bouse  of  refuge  for  those  persons ;  but  the  author  speaks  with  great 
feeling  and  truth  of  the  wretchedness  of  an  old  and  infirm  catholic 
priest,  and  of  the  hardship  of  so  treating  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  most  useful  and  (where  duly  discharged,}  the 
most  laborious  of  offices.    We  fully  agree  with  him.    It  is  indeed 
cruel  to  throw  into  one  common  receptacle  men  of  different 
habits  and  feelings,  strangers  to  one  another,  and  at  that  time  of 
life  when  new  friendships  and  new  habits  cannot  be  formed;  but 
the  infirmities  of  age  require  the  privacy  of  home,  and  the  kind 
attendance  and  affection  of  private  friends*    Let  the   faithful 

*  Hie  author  recomraends  giving  all  the  newly  consecrated  priests  a  claim  for  main- 
tenance by  this  fund ;  and  this  is  to  serve  as  their  titie  to  orders,  and  to  save  then  froia 
the  neceasit  J  of  begging  a  title  from  aonie  magistrate  or  pttipn.  This  Utter  clause  will  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  Fra  Paolo's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent»  (b.  vi.  debate  of 
7tb — I8th  April,  1562).  No  mun  could  be  ordained  properly  without  a  title,  and  in 
the  good  times  by  a  tHte  was  nnderstfiod,  a  charge  or  ntfiufry  to  bo  eimvUed*  Bat 
when  corruptions  were  introduced,  a  title  was  taken  for  a  ronoiau  to  livo  nfoiu  Thca 
the  old  rule,  wiiich  meant  to  provide  tliat  there  should  be  no  idle  derajnun,  came  to 
signify  that  no  clergyman  should  be  in  want  or  forced  to  Work ;  and  Alex.  III.  settled 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  without  a  title  sufficient  to  provide  for  him,  unless  be 
had  a  patrimony.  Then  many  showed  false  proofs  of  a  patrimony,  many  sold  their 
patrimony  as  soon  as  they  were  ordained,  and  others  borrowed  a  true  patrimony  till  they 
were  ordained,  and  then  restored  it 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  translation  of  Fra  Paolo  which  is  lying  before  os. 
It  is  by  Sir  Nathanael  Brent,  knight,  who  prefixes  to  it  the  following  remark* 
"  If  the  traduction  of  this  story  have  made  itself  obscure,  by  a  too  near  pursuance  of  a 
literal  sense,  wherein  the  idioms  of  two  so  different  languages,  ds^  the  Herrascan 
and  the  English,  cannot  be  perfectly  reconciled,  that  ought  to  be  oir  now  must  be 
excused.**  This  being  interpreted  means,  that  good  Sir  Nathanael  Brent,  knight, 
knew  very  little  about  the  netrutcan,  for  even  in  the  first  three  pages  of  the  Life  of 
Father  Paul  there  are  three  or  four  sentences  of  which  we  can  make  no  sense  in 
English,  for  the  very  obvioui  reason,  that  Sir  Nathanael  could  make  no  sense  of  there  in 
tlte  Hctrttscaii* 
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servant  of  God  tn  bis  evil  liays  be  treated  with  respect  and  ten<» 

deriiess.     Let  the  exertions  and  labours  of  his  youth  obtain  for 

his    declining  years  not  only  rest  but  tranquillity*     Give  h.m 

M^hatsoever  frugal  income  your  parsimony  maybe  pleased  to  allot, 

but  do  not  transplant  the  aged  and  decaying  tree*    Let  him  live 

among  those  whose  yonth  he  has  endeavoured  to  purify  and  tn 

elevate,   and  who  will  respect    and  foster  his  age.      Let   hi$ 

tren>bling  voice  still  utter  the  faint  accents  of  prayer  and  praise 

within  the  same  walls  which  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  fervonf 

of  adoration,  the  power  of  indignant  rebuke,  the  energy  of  exhor* 

tatfon,  or  the  milder  tones  of  Christian  love.    Let  him  decay  19 

the  bosom  of  them  that  love  bim,  and  lay  his  bones  in  the  midst 

of  those  over  whose  mortal  remains  he  has  pronounced  the  sad 

farewell  and  the  joyful  anticipation* 

We  pass  over  a  good  deal  which  the  author  has  said  as  to  the 
idleness  of  die  vicars*  of  the  cathedral,  as  having  very  little  e!ioef>t 
local  interest,  and  shall  oirfy  observe,  that  the  picture  he  presents 
both  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
means  they  take  to  increase  their  revenues,  is  a  very  painful  one. 
More  priests  than  the  country  requires  are  obviously  ordained; 
because  they  can  be  supported  by  the  traffic  in  masses,  and  that 
trafiic  will  therefore  go  on.  Yet,  in  roost  cases  it  does  not 
maintain  the  clergy  in  respectability,  but  barely  keeps  them  from 
starvation,  like  the  English  poor  laws,  which  give  life  but  not 
comfort  to  die  poor  whom  they  call  into  being.  The  Archduke 
Leopold  described  this  vicious  circle  very  clearly  to  Ricci.  **  Sono 
moiti  altari,  dunque  ci  vogliono  molte  messe.  Ci  sono  mohe 
messe,  dunque  ci  vogliono  moIti  preti.  Ci  sono  molti  preti,  ci 
vogliono  molti  altari."  In  Tuscany  as  well  as  in  Silesia,  and  w^ 
fear  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  parish  priests  are  sadly 
paid.  Ricci  even  declares  (Life,  tome  ii.  p.  13,)  that  in  Tuscany 
they  almost  wanted  subsistence.  This  is  a  great  scandal  on  the 
church  or  the  government.  For  while  iii  is  believed  that  religion 
is  true,  or  even  useful,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  who  teach  it  should 
receive  such  a  maintenance  as  will  keep  them  not  in  luxury  but 

_  -■ — ■ ■ — ^^ — *~ — ^^ — ^^_^^^ — , — . ^ . ^ — ^ __ — > 

*  The  bosiness  of  these  Ticsn  is  to  read  the  words  of  the  BreTiary  in  the  place  of 
the  canons.  In  many  cases  dispessations  are  obtained  from  recitine  the  Breviary, 
which,  says  Mr.  Blanco  White,  occnpies  a  fast  reader  an  hour  and  a  haif  every  day ; 
ttud  in  more  still,  according  to  the  author,  reading  tiie  Breviary  is  omitted  without  any 
dispensation  (p.  96.)  The  writer  in  the  Allg.  Lit  Zeitong,  for  August,  lacntions  an 
amusing  anecdote  ^— an  old  oanon.  who  was  particular  as  to  his  Braviary .  as  well  aa 
very  fond  of  whist,  used  to  play  on  till  the  hour  for  reading  arrived.  Then  he  put 
down  a  substitute,  stood  behind  bb  cluur.  going  over  the  Breviary,  and  directing  what 
cards  should  be  played.  The  aatbor  is  vtry  severe  on  thiB  Breviary,  which  be  calls  a 
work  of  barbarism  aad  soperstition — a  libel  on  tlie  Christian  religion.  &c.  &c. 
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respecUbility.    Thia  part  of  the  aatbor'i  caae  against  his  <diBidi 

we  therefore  hold  fully  proved. 

.  We  pass  frpm  these  subjects  to  ooeof  ^  very  different  nature,-- 
the  means  takeu  by  the  Catholic  church  for  educating^  aui 
instructing  the  people.  The  author  declares  these  to  be  ao  is- 
perfect  and  deficieut,  that  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  knows  what  reli- 
gion and  Christianity  are* — that  scarcely  .one  in  a  hundred  ^thougk 
they  cad  all  repeat  the  catechism,)  can  explain  what  are  the  gresi 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  piety  of  the  multitude  consists  in 
getting  a  great  many  indulgences,  making  vows*  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  twice  a  year,  obsemng  the  fasts  pharisaicallj,  going 
to  processions,  hearing  many  masses,  goin^  over  the  rosai>,  &c. 
attending  confession  and  the  sacrament,  invoking  the  Romish 
saints,  worshipping  their  images,  &c.  The  rich  can  be  pious 
when  they  please,  by  sending  others  to  pray,  make  pilgrimages, 
and  read  masies  for  them*  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  populatioo 
is  either  superstitious  and  has  none  but  a  mechanical  religion,  or 
sinks  into  indifference  and  unbelief. 

.    The  best  means,  the  author  justly  says,  of  instructing  the  joung, 
^re  good  catechisms,  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  that  in  use  in  the 
diocese  of  Breslau,  as  full  of  mere  dry  definitions  and  discussions 
on  remote  and  speculative  points,  with  notliing  addressed  to  the 
heart,  disgraced  by  tautologies,  assertions  without  {>roof,  and 
wretched  arrangement.     The  creed  is  explained  without  re- 
ference to  practice*     In  the  sacraments  all  is  made  opus  opcraium. 
.Instead  of  Christian  morality,  there  is  notliing  but  definitions 
of  sins,  the  eight  beatitudes,  fasting,  praying,  and  alms-giving.* 
This  is  too  often  taught  in  tlie  letter  only  by  Uie  chaplain,  while 
the  priest  does  not,  perhaps,  come  for  a  year  together  into  the 
schpol.     In  what  a  state  do  the  young  then  come  to  tlie  com- 
munion? Can  it  be  surprising  that  the  Catholic  population  is 
so  far  behind«>hand — that  it  depends  so  much  on  letters  and 
forms — that  it  participates  only  mechanically  in  the  worship  of 
God,  is  obstinate  against  all  ameliorations,  and  dependant  on 
blind  superstition — that  indifference  and  unbelief  on  the  other 
hand  prevail  more  among  Catholics  than  among  any  other  class  of 
religionists  ?   Some  again,  disgusted  with  all  they  see  and  hear 
in  dieir  own  church,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  a  book  called 

« 

*  As  specimeniy  the  following  are  carious  :— 

Q.  *  CmM  no  one  MYt  us  but  the  Son  of  God  V — '  CmUd  the  Son  of  God  not  redeem 
Qs,  as  God»  without  becoming  man?' — What  questions  for  children!  The  Allg.  Lit. 
Zeitung,  for  August  of  this  year,  sopplies  another  curious  piece  of  instruction  from  (he 
same  cacechismr  '  Whoever  has  committed  fornication  ten  times  must  do  penance  (in 
pu'gatory  we  presume,)  seven  years ;  whoever  has  committed  five  murders  for  ap  biuw 
dred  years.' 
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*  Hours  of  DevotKNi/  in  spile  of  all  the  remoostrances  aticl  lh« 
prohibitions  ami  curses  of  the  Priest. 

JMext  to  a  good  catechism,  the   people  sbodid  be  provided 
Mf^ith  good  books  of  devotion,*  which  probably  have  more  effect 
on    them  than  any  other  means  of  instruction.    As  it  is,  they 
bave  only  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  and  Mary/'  by  one  Cochem,  a 
Capuchin,  full  of  absurdity  and  mischief,  and  disgraced  by  the 
most  senseless  remarks;  ''The  Lives  of  dbe  Saints/'  by  Diooys 
of  Littxemburg,  another  Capuchin,  in  the  perusal  of  which  one 
doubts  whether  to  laugh  at  the  tricks  related,  or  to  ciy  at  the 
wretched  monkish    morality;  —  and    as   prayer-books,   **  The 
Golden   Key  to  Heaven,"  «'  The  Great  and  Little  Garden," 
««  The  Christian  Catholic  Essence  of  all  Prayen,"  ''  The  Prayc^ 
book  of  two  Sisters,  Gertrude  and  Matilda/'  &c.,  which  contain 
the  most  scandalous  liesyand  most  cootradictory  views  of  God  and 
religion^  of  virtue,  &€•     Nor  are  these  all :  ejaculations  and  shoit 
prayers  for  a  happy  death,  and  other  means  devised  by  priests' 
avSu*ioe,  to  give  an  expectation  of  gettii^^^  God's  favour  by  ex- 
ternal means  without  change  of  heart,  are  in  all  hands.    They 
are  bought  by  the  poor,  (who  are  hungry  for  pure  instruction,) 
especially  at  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  are  given  to  them  by 
the  priests.    It  is  only  wonderful  that  they  are  not  worse  and 

*  We  can  spebk  positively  as  to  the  wretched  books  in  use  among  the  Roman  Ca** 

tholics  of  the  lower  urderk  in  Italy  and  Flanders.    Once,  indeed,  near  Prince  Chigi'a 

viiJa  at  Ostia,  we  found  one  of  the  labottrer»  on  a  new  road  reading  a  very  old 

thick   duodecimo,    containing   an    abridgement  of   the    Bible,  with  notes;    but  in 

general   we  found    amongst   the   ItallMn  people,  only    the  most    wretched  lives  of 

some  saint,  full  of  absurdity  and  of  revolting  liilsehood,  or  books  of  devotion 

equally  revolting.    We  have  now  King  before  us  a  sort  of  pocket  manual  used  in 

I^'landerA,  filled  with  tlie  strangest  stuff !     A  measure  of  the  wound  in  the  side  of  our 

I^rd,  brought  bj  Charlemagne  from  Constantinople  in  a  gold  box !  Whoever  cunies 

it  about  with  him  cannot  be  hurt  by  fire,  water,  or  stonn.    The  woman  brought  to  bed 

on  the  day  sbe  sees  it  shaU  live,  and  have  au  easy  delivery.     Whoever  carries  it  from 

devotion  shall  beat  all  his  enemies;  and  the  mere  carrying  it  will  save  him  from  dying 

by  any  bad  death. — Another  prayer  was  found  on  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lady,  In  the 

valley  of  JehoshapbaU    Reading  it,  or  having  it  read  thrice  a  day,  will  give  the  same 

biesMHgs  to  the  devotees  as  in  tl^  last  case:  and  besides,  tlie  Virgin  Mary  will  come 

and  comfort  them  titree  days  before  their  death.    "  /tern,  a  woman  In  labour  putting 

this  prayer  on  her  shall  be  delivered  directly.'*    Then  comes  a  letter  miraculously 

found  at  Aroi,  three  leagues  from  St.  Marcel,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  by  the  band  of 

Jesus  Christ  himself  I!  The  nonsense  and  wickedness  of  some  parts  of  this  letter,  (in 

which  the  writer  is  made  to  threaten  to  send  wild  beasts  to  devour  all  who  do  not 

believe  in  it«)  we  have  not  patience  to  transcribe.    Then  comes  a  revelation  made  by 

Christ  to  St  Elizabeth,  St  Bridget,  and  St  Melchtiida»  in  which  he  tells  them  that  lie 

has  shed  7S.tOO  tears  for  them,  97,360  drops  of  bluod,  received  6696  bk>ws,  &c.  &c« 

With  respect  to  the  delivery  of  women*  the  superstitions  in  Italy,  nay,  in  Rome  itself, 

in  the  very  centre  of  Catholicism,  are  beyond  belief.    Circumstances  have  come,  au* 

tlientkaield  to  us  by  tlie  fullest  evidence,  so  monstrous,  tliat  we  are  perfectly  certaia 

they  would  ool  be  believed  in  this  country. 
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more  degraded  than  tbey  are  found  to  be>  with  sach  books  to  car-- 
rupt  them. 

The  public  diorch  service  again  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
model  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  vrhich  the  public  reading  ci 
scripture,  earnest  exhortation,  common  prajer  and  idagin^,  par* 
Cicipation  in  the  communion,  and  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue  in 
the  Liturgy,  were  in  use.  The  author  is  very  vehement  against 
the  use  of  instrumental  music,  which,  in  his  opinion,  destroys  de- 
votion; and  he  is  equally  desirous  to  promole  general  singii^ 
among  the  ooagregatioo,  and  to  introduce  proper  hymo  books 
into  the  diocese. 

He  then  enters  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Litur^,  and  laments 
most  feelbgly  the  cormption  of  the  aoicient  simphcity  and  tbe  in- 
trodaction  of  things  which  call  up  the  blush  of  shame  on  the  dieek 
of  the  priest  every  time  he  practises  them.     The  use  of  tbe 
Latin  tongue,  as  he  justly  says,  depriving  the  people  of  tbeir 
proper  interest  in  the  service,  sends  them  back  to  txtemals  for 
eveiy  thin^,  and  thei*t.  religion  consequently  becomes  eacteraal* 
The  practice  of  ceremonies  is  their  highest  virtue,  the  breach  of 
themthrir  most  dreaded  sin*    Men  of  cultivated  taste  and  ten- 
der feelings  avoid  attending;  they  only,  who  look  to  the  excite- 
ment of  me  senses  by  tbe  ceremony  and  music,  maintain  the 
^cellence  of  tbe  Romish  ritual;   but  among  enlightened  men 
the  cry  for  an  amelioration  is  becoming  daily  louder. 

The  writer  goes  at  great  length  into  the  necessity  of  reverti^ 
to  the  mother-tongue  in  the  church  service.      He  riiows  bow 
powerfully  reason  insists  on  it — how  entirely  the  early  church 
in  every  nation  used  the  language  belonging  to  it;  and  cites,  on 
this  important  point,  the  authoritief  of  the  Fathers  so  wdl  known 
to  the  Protestant  divine.    In  the  3nl  century  the  metropolitan 
bishops  gained  great  power,  and  the  councils  of  the  5th  and  6th 
allowed  them  to  regulate  the  liturgies  of  their  whole  province, 
while,  before  that  period,  each  bishop  was  deemed  competent  to 
manage  his  own  diocese.    Then,  as  the  Popes  acquired  power, 
diey  sought  to  introduce  uniformity,  and  to  suppress  the  proper 
liturgies  of  each  province,  by  force,  by  sophistry,  or  by  false- 
hood.   We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  very  interesting  and 
curious  detail  which  the  author  gives  as  to  die  various  liturgies 
and  their  suppression,  nor  as  to  the  steps  by  which  the  Latin  Li- 
turgy was  exclusively  introduced  into  Geimany.    It  was  in  truth 
an  evil  deed.     A  clergy  speaking  in  a  tongue  in  which  they  were 
not  understood,  soon  ceased  to  aim  at  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  preferred  amusing  and  cheating  them  by  splendid 
decorations,  external  show,  pictures,  miracles  and  plays;  but 


such  a  clergy  soon  ceases  to  respect  itself,  iiod  sinks  into  ig* 
nor  a  nee  and  barbaiism.''^  Miracles,  legends,  relics,  rosaries^  &c* 
vrere  the  tood  for  the  people,  who  were  sbi^t  oii4  from  the  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  and»  for  their  own  amusements,  gs  well  as  the  edi- 
fication of  their  flocks,  the  priests  bad  the  Fewt  of  JP00I9,  and  (he 
Peast  of  the  Ass.  EnoHgh  bowefer  of  thia;  the  author  unfortor 
namely  knows  that  it  is  bis  business  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  favour  of  a  Latin  service,  but  we  need  not  wearj  omr 
readers  with  them.  Still  we  cannot  help  noticing  i?ome  of  his 
atateuieats.  The  Council  of  Trent  orders  the  priests  to  explain 
the  sacraments,  if  they  amvemently  can,  in  the  vernac^ilaf  laor 

f^a^e.  If  uQt,  says  the  author,  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  in 
4aUn?  How  absurd !  Again,  why  esEp/eim  the  service  in  sermons^ 
and  not  let  it  be  in  German?  What  should  we  diink  of  a  judge 
who  promulgated  his  sentence  in  Ijatin,  and  then  eKplained  it? 
But  after  alU  is  this  decree  of  the  Council  followed/  Millions 
of  masses  are  read  without  the  slightest  explanation.  .  With  what 
coldness  do  even  bishops  administer  the.  sacraments.  When  the 
author  was  ordained,  be  received  not  ope  word  of  exhortation 
from  the  bishop.  But  in  good  truth,  he  asks,  bow  mimy  prie^ 
are  there  who  understand  what  they  are  thus  desired  to  explain? 
And  would  those»  who  do,  like  to  explain  all  they  find?  What 
would  they  do  as  to  the  notices  of  witchcraft,  &c.  &c.?  Pracbef 
says,  that  he  trembles  to  think  of  the  peasantry  asking  of  him 
and  other  priests  the  literal  meaning  of  the  prayers  they  utter» 
and  the  benedictions  they  give.     ^ 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  thi^ 
in  1610  Paul  v.  gave  p^mission  for  the  missionaries  in  Chian 
to  have  a  mass  in  Chinese;  and,  that  between  1780  and  1790^ 
Pius  VI.  allowed  a  German  mass  every  Sunday  in  the  court 
chapel  at  Stuttgart.  Many  bishops  and  priests  in  Germany 
have  lately  done  much  for  this  desirable  end,  especially  die 
bishops  Dalberg  and  Wessenberg,  and  the  priests  Werkmeister, 
Winter,  Selmer,  Bninner,  and  Beda  Pracher,  the  last  of  whoili^ 
if  we  understand  the  author  rightly,  celebrates  a  German  mass 
in  his  own  parish.  And  we  cannot  but  add  the  author's  der 
claration,  that  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  so  far  from  keeping  up  the 
knowledge  of  Latin  among  the  priesthood,  that  there  is  a  large 

*  The  author  mentioiu  some  curious  stories  of  the  ignoraoce  of  the  priesthood  to 
those  dark  ages,  lliejf  did  not  know  the  I^atin  they  prayed  in.  One  Bavarian  priest 
baptised  "  In  nomine  patria,  filia  et  spiritoa  sancta ', "  out  above  all,  St  Meinweik 
was  desired  by  the  £m|)eror  Henry  II.  to  say  a  mass  f(^  his  departed  ancestors,  and 
the  mischievous  emperor  desired  the  chaplain  to  scratch  out  in  the  mass-booli  the  firat 
syllables  of  the  words  "  famulis  et  famulabus*"  by  which  thev  became  "  mnlis  ct  mur 
labus" — so  the  good  saint  very  quietly  piaye<)  fwt  the  souls  of  ali  the  be  and  ibe  males 
in  Christendom. 
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mass  of  them  who  do  not  understand  eidier  Mfssal  or  Brefiaiy 
—very  many,  even  among  the  younger  ones,  who  cannot  read 
common  Latin,  and  in  order  to  get  through  the  *'Theo1ogia 
Moralis,''  must  have  recourse  to  Scfaeller's  Lexicon — ^and  that 
most  priests  never  look  into  any  Latin  book  besides  the  Liturgy, 
and  can  neither  vnrite  nor  speak  Latin  at  all. 

From  the  language  of  the  liturgy  the  author  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Mass-book  itself,  which  he  criticises  with 
great  severity,  but  with  great  justice.  We  shall  take  some  notice 
of  his  charges,  not  because  we  suppose  that  many  of  our  readen 
vmk  be  ignorant  of  the  absurdities  which  were  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missals,  Rituals,  8lc.  but  because  it  appears  to  us  of 
49orae  consequence  to  show  that  diey  are  there  still ;  and  that  no 
pains  have  yet  been  taken  to  obviate  die  fatal  consequences  to 
religion,  which  must  ensue  from  the  authorization  of  ceremonies, 
at  once  revolting  to  taste,  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  Mass-book  contains  much  that  is 
excellent;  but  the  proportion  of  what  is  merely  and  purely  super- 
stitious is  very  great.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  masses,  founded 
on  alleged  historical  facts,  either  entirely  or  wholly  false,  lying 
accounts,  and  fables.  Among  these  we  may  reckon,  especiallj, 
the  masses  in  honour  of  the  heart  of  Ckrisi  ,••  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  house  in  which  Mary  and  Jesus  lived ;t  of  the 
imprinting  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  on  St.  Francis;  masses  in 
honour  of  the.  five  wounds*  crown  of  thorns,  spear,  nails,  and 
cross  of  Christ ;  masses  without  end  to  the  Virgin,  in  every  pos- 
sible character.  Of  these  last  there  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
in  the  Directory  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau.  -  Then  come  the 
masses  to  saints,  many  of  whom  must  be  looked  on  as  fanatics, 
and  some  of  whom  never  existed.  In  many  masses,  allusions  to 
positive  falsehoods  are  introduced ;  as  for  example,  in  a  prayer  in 

'  *  This  was  iuvented  by  one  Godwin,  an  £n»lish  Soctnian.  A  Jesuit,  bj  mm 
CcAaokhmn,  learnt  it  and' took  it  to  France,  wkere  the  Jesuits  pretended  thititvu 
revealed  to  a  non.  They  tried  fur  a  long  time  in  Tain  to  get  a  sanctiun  of  it  Iron 
Rome,  but  they  did  not  succeed  till  1764,  Then  they  us<5  every  possible  means  to 
•tir  ap  a  fanatical  devotion.  Prints  and  medals  with  the  heart,  scapuianVs  to  be  worn, 
oharais  against  fever  to  be  swalluwed,  masses  in  honour  of  the  Passion,  3f«Mua  in 
honour  of  the  heart,  &c.  Hie  writer  speaks  with  due  disgust  of  the  inoustmus  suiter* 
stitions  of  the  Komanists,  as  to  the  various  parts  of  Christ's  l)ody,  pa*  ticulariy  une  rrlic 
too  filthily  bUsphemoQs  for  notice.  If  any  Roman  Catholic  wishes  to  know  to  whnt  we 
allade,  let  him  ask  what  relic  is  now  preserved  at  Calcata,  in  the  diocese  of  CiWta 
Castellana— or  let  him  ask  for  a  book  published  at  Rome,  in  180«,  (!)  by  orrfer  of  the 
Marchese  Sinibaldi,  to  whom  Cakata  belongs.  We  have  some  curious  papers  n'lating  to  it. 
f  It  was  rather  unlucky,  that  after  the  French  took  away  the  miraculous  image  (rm 
Loretto,  a  priest  gave  out  that  they  had  been  tricked  out  of  the  real  image,  which 
remained  the^.  After  a  time  the  Irench  sent  back  their  prize,  and  then  caiuea  very 
awkward  contest,  as  to  winch  was  the  real  ^mun  Pure,  llie  travelled  image  at  /aat 
won  tlic  day. 
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the  mass  in  honotir  of  St.  Catherine,  (Nov.  25,)  ^'  Oh  God, 
hast  given  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  hast  caused 
the  body  of  the  holy  virgin  and  martyr  St.  Catherine  to  be  carried 
by  thy  holy  angels  to  the  samfe  place/'  &c.  In  the  mass  on  St. 
Scholastica's  day^  it  is  mentioned  diat  she  got  rain  from  hesven^ 
and  in  the  Proprium,  it  is  added  that  she  flew  to  heaiven  in  the 
ahape  of  a  dove.  In  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
is  a  mass  in  honour  of  Gregory  VII.  In  the  prayer  in  the  Bre-^ 
viary,  God  is  asked  to  inspire  the  wiiole  clergy  with  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  VII.*  We  say,  God  forbid!  In  Austria  this  was  very 
properly  ordered  to  be  erased  in  1774,  and  again  in  J 782.  We 
seek  in  vain,  in  this  strange  book,  for  masses  in  honour  of  the 
hoUness,  the  omniscience,  and  the  love  of  God ;  for  the  spreading 
of  the  truth,  for  the  attainment  of  virtue,  for  the  propagation, 
of  Christianity,  for  the  good  of  our  country.  Sec.  This  might  be 
endured ;  but  how  intolerable  is  it,  to  every  lover  of  his  faith,  to 
see  the  priests  compelled,  at  the  very  aliar^  to  give  currency  to 
falsehood,  to  read  masses  founded  on  the  fable  of  the  chapd  of 
Loretto  and  the  wouiids  of  St.  Francis ! 

We  htrdiy  know  what  to  say  to  the  author's  farther  accusations 
against  the  Mass*book.  He  complains  that  it  is  unconnected) 
that  it  endeavours,  in  the  half-hour  which  a  mass  lasts,  to  give  i| 
compendium  of  idl  the  ancient  services  of  the  Christians,  t.  e. 
prayer,  singing,  reading,  and  expounding  scripture ;  offering  obla^ 
tions,  commemorating  our  Loitl's  death,  and  making  collections 
for  the  poor.  The  consequence  of  so  many  unconnected  jpartsi 
being  brought  together  is,  he  complains,  a  total  want  of  unity  in 
the  service,  and  consequently  a  total  want  of  edification,  even  to 
those  who  can  understand  it.  But  he  complains  vehemently^ 
also,  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  many  of  die  collects,  of  the 
absurd  inappropriateness  of  many  of  the  psalms  to  the  occasions 
on  which  they  are  used,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  feasts 
on  the  same  day,  by  which  means  prayers  with  perfectly  dif- 
ferent objects  are  brought  together,  and  edification  is  impaired 
or  destroyed.  The  discussion  of  these  matters  requires  mors 
space  than  we  can  allot  to  them* 

His  complaints  are  still  louder  against  die  ceremonial  of 
the  mass.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  fifty-rone  times  in  a 
grand  mass,  and  the  rubrics  prescribe  an  infinity  of  movements. 


*  Orei;ory  was  cvnoniecd  in  1584.  The  reader  is*  perliaps,  aware. that  the  devil's 
advocate  allows  no  one  to  be  canonised  without  foor  unesoepCionable  miracles.  Ouo 
of  those  of  Gregory  was,  that  tlte  water  in  which  lie  washed  his  hands  one  day  turned 
as  white  as  milk ;  (we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  very  worthy  monks, 
whose  ablutions  would  not  have  been  quite  of  that  colour),  a  sick  man  drank  it  and 
recovered  instantly. 
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right  Old  feft,  wkh  tte  bead,  the  Uttids,  die  feet»  cad  tbe  ^ngm. 
How  can  a  priest  keep  lap  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  himaelf,  with 
ail  tbese  to  attend  to  ?  He  is  in  a  perpetnal  fear  of  going  wroof  , 
more  eapeeiallj  on  great  occasions,  where  diere  are  several 
prieitSy  the  ceremonies  are  nraltiplied,  and  he  may  pat  otbo^ 
wrong  as  well  as  himself. 

How  diflfereirt  was  the  old  mass!     Till  1200  there  was  no 
incensing  of  the  elements;  till  1400  no  holding  the  hands  ov^ 
the  host,  or  making  genufleaions  before  it.    The  people  brought 
tfaeir  offerings  to  the  altar  themselves,  and  partook  of  the  eocba- 
list  with  the  priest.  There  was  a  living  intercourse  between  priest 
and  people,  an  expression  of  religious  feeling,  which  penetrated 
|he  wbole  community  like  one  body.     Mow  they  sit  still  and 
stupid,  stare   and  yawn;    without  oblations,    without   gospel, 
or  kiss  of  salutation,  without  communion,  widiout  singers  of 
hymns,  without  any  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  priest,  it  is  ooly 
wonderful  that  they  do  not^  in  a  deep  feeling  iS  tfaeir  degraded 
ItBte,  go  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  declare  die  public  service 
useless,  and  beg  that  die  pious  foundations  of  their  ancestors 
may  be  taken  from  these  wretched  hirelings,  who  destroy  and 
pervert  religion,  are  contented  with  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
people  they  ought  to  instruct,  and  introduce  fables  and  ialsebood 
into  the  service  of  God ;  and  that  other  measures  may  be  carried 
into  effect  for  the  religion  of  the  people. 

We  have  explained  above  what  are  private  masses,  (the  subject 
to  which  the  writer  next  comes,)  and  the  abuse  cyf  them.  It  may 
be  well>  however,  to  add  a  brief  notion  of  the  practice  as  to  then 
in  Silesia*  The  writer  notices,  that  in  many  churches  a  number 
of  these  masses  are  read  in  a  day,  and  several  at  once*  Some 
priests  get  through  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  these  stand  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  people,  who  are  satisfied  with  having  heard 
a  mass,  and  wish  to  get  away.  How  unfavourable  again  to  the 
well-inclined  priest,  this  daily  repetition  of  the  most  sacred  oSH:e 
of  religion  is,  need  not  be  told.  On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
are  unlit  for  this  serious  duty !  The  vicious  layman  seldom  goes 
^  to  the  communion ;  the  vicious  priest  goes  day  by  day,  without 
fear.  To  say  nothing  of  the  common  sins  of  forced  celibacy 
in  sensual  men,  what  can  be  said,  on  diis  point,  with  respect  to 
the  otherwise  dissipated  lives  of  too  many?  The  layman  endea- 
vours to  prepare  himself  for  a  due  reception  of  the  eucharist.  Is 
this  so  with  the  priests  ?  or  are  their  daily  lives  so  pure  as  to 
need  no  such  preparation?  Are  there  not  many,  who,  with 
Pharisaical  precision,  drink  till  twelve  o'clock,  but  think  that  a  • 

*  Tliis  19  the  enpnM  doctrme  of  the  directions  prefixed  to  the  Missale  Rotoonum,  in 
the  part  which  speaks  of  defects  in  the  sacraments. 
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drop  after  tbat  wottid  present  them  from  comiliiHiieflding?  Are 
there  not  many  who  laughs  drink,  and  play«  die  whole  night 
tlirough;  nay,  do  so  in  presence  of  the  laity,  and  go  away  from 
Shambling  and  jotlity  to  the  altar?  Nay  the  Romish  moralists, 
Saiictius,  Bannius,  and  others^  allow  priests  to  say  mess  a  few 
hours  after  they  have  committed  the  grossest  sensual  sins.  Many 
excellent  prieats  there  are;  but  alas!  too  many  of  a  far  different 
kiod,  who  disgrace  the  altar  at  which  they  stand. 

With  respect  to  Afternoon  Service,  it  is  in  Latin,*  and  consists 
commonly  of  the  singing  of  psalms  and  litanies,  the  breviary^ 
yeapers^  and  the  benediction.  The  people  pray  for  themselves^ 
or  go  over  the  rosary.  The  priest  rarely  understands  the  .psalms; 
for  the  Latin  is  bad«  and  he  seldom  knows  anytliing  of  Hebrew. 
The  psalms,  too,  are  wretchedly  chosen  for  the  times  and  seasons 
to  which  they  are  adapted. 

But  the  ritual  for  the  diocese  of  Breslau,  of  which  the  writer 
next  speaks,  seems  well  to  deserve  all  he  can  say  of  it.  The 
absurdities  of  exorcism  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it.  Water, 
salt,  &c*  are  exorcised,  as  containing  devils.  Men  are  possessed 
by  devils,  and  the  priest  releases  them.  Storms  and  tempests  are 
excited  by  the  devils,  and  diese  are  exorcised.  To  set  the  whole 
of  the  absurdities  contained  in  this  book  in  their  proper  ligbti 
would  require  a  book  as  large  as  itself.t 

The  following,  however,  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  they 
require  no  remark  from  us!  In  baptism  the  priest  is  to  breathe 
or  blow  three  times  on  the  child  (this  is  called  exsufflatioii),  and 
say,  "  Go  out  of  him,  thou  unclean  spirit,  and  give  place  to  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  elsewhere,  "  I  conjure  thee,  thou  unclean 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
(making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  each),  that  thou  goest  Qut  of  this 
servant  of  God ;  for  he  commands  thee  who  walked  on  the  sea^ 
and  gave  his  right  hand  to  the  sinking  Peter;  therefore*  cursed 
devil,  recognise  the  judgment  against  thee,  and  give  honour  to 
the  true  God,  to  Jesus  his  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost>  and  de« 
part  from  this  servant  of  God«  since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  called  him  to  his  grace  and  benediction,  and  to  baptism. 

*  This,  we  •pprehend,  is  a  local  regolatioa ;  for  we  have  heard  in  Eogbsd  en  after- 
noon service  in  English. 

t  The  author  expresses  his  wonder  tlial  the  State  does  not  interfere,  to  correct  th« 
ritnal,  the  more  especially  as  it  favours  the  monstroos  pretensions  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  bull.  In  Cwna  Domtnt.  Our  readers  of  course  remember  the  iwtnre  of 
this  celebrated  boll*  It  is,  in  fi^t,  a  summary  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  laws  tending  to 
impose  the  despotism  of  Rome.  Its  first  article  anatheroatiaeai  heretics  of  all  sorts,  and 
all  who  favour  them  or  read  their  hooks  without  permission ;  the  second  anathematizes 
all  who  wish  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  council  \  the  fifth  anathematixea  all  who  im* 
pose  new  taxes  in  their  doulinions  without  leave  from  Rome. 
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And  thou  Satan  sfaah  never  dure  to  profane  dtis  sign  of  the  cros, 
with  which  We  sign  his  forehead,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

This  exorcism  is  repeated  again.  Then  the  priest  anoints 
the  ears  with  spittle,  and  says,  '*  Epphatha !  be  thou  opened ! " 
then  the  nose,  with  the  words,  '^  For  a  delightful  savour,*  but 
do  thou  *  devil '  flee  from  it,  for  it  will  brin^  the  judgment  of  God 
near  thee.'^  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  beyond  mortal  com- 
prehension. But  what  a  ceremony  altogether!  The  author 
states,  indeed,  that  some  priests  are  so  ashamed  of  their  exor- 
cisms as  to  omit  them  when  baptising  the  children  of  instructed 
persons.t 

The  following  receipt  for  absolving  a  person  who  has  died 
under  excommunication,  and  has  shown  signs  of  repentance,  is 
curious.     If  the  body  is  not  buried  it  is  to  be  whipped,  and  then 
absolved  and  buried  in  holy  ground.     If  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground  it  is,  if  practicable,  to  be  taken  up,  and  whipped,  &c.  as 
before ;  if  it  cannot  be  taken  up,  then  die  grave  is  to  be  whipped, 
and  so  if  it  is  buried  in  consecrated  ground.     Certain  psalms. 
Sec.  are  repeated  during  the  operation !     Gracious  heavens ! 
'     The  ceremony  after  childbirth   is   as   follows: — The   priest 
sprinkles  the  woman  with  holy  water,  and  begins;  "  Our  befp 
is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  &c." — 
Answer.  *'  She  shall  receive  blessing  from  the  Liord,  and  mercy 
from  God  her  Saviour,  for  this  is  the  lot  of  them  that  seek  the 
Lord.*'     And  then  of  all  psalms  in  the  world  the  24th  is  chosen ; 
*'  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates,;):"  &c.     Then  the  above  an- 
tiphony,  more  verses,  a  prayer,  another  besprinkling,  and  the 
benediction,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  three  times.     The 
author  declares,  that  many   priests  perform  this  ceremony  for 

Srostitutes,  and  wish  them  fruitfulness  of  the  womb  from  God! 
f  any  women  are  so  afraid  that  before  they  can  get  to  church 
the  devil  may  get  possession  of  them,  that  they  send  for  holy 
water  to  sprinkle  themselves.  To  crown  this,  the  ceremony  is 
performed  over  women  who  have  died  in  childbirth,  or  living 
substitutes. 


*  This  is  explained  we  believe  thus: — By  the  touch  of  the  spittle  on  the  nose,  the 
nostrils  are  opened  to  receive  the  sweet  savour  of  knowledge  and  the  gospcJ.  We  do 
not  very  cleurly  understand  it,  and  may  perhaps  not  translate  rightly. 

-f  We  think  it  needless  to  notice  what  the  author  suys  as  to  the  disorders,  and  riots, 
and  "  nauseous  words  *'  of  the  gens  d'armes,  and  the  pushing  and  shoving*  at  the  con< 
firmations  in  Brcslau  ;  and  his  complaints  as  to  the  mechanical  regulation  of  eorfttmM, 
which  prevents  its  utility  altf>gether. 

J  We  rather  apprehend  that  the  woman  atays  in  the  porch,  not  bring  admitted  to 
Uie  church  till  alter  the  purification ;  but  (his  instead  of  explaining  the  matter  niakcs 
it  worse. 


sBtEt  we  must  proceed  ta  souiq  of  the  nwi^  glonous  ebfur- 
dides  of .  tbe  titual;''^  tbe  benedicUoes,  of  v^Uifgiac.  Suit  en4 
water  are  prepared.  Tbe  priest  put«  on  a  particular  dreas*  wad 
the  service  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Priest*  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

-^.  Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

IVietff.  I  conjure  thee,  oh !  creature  of  salt,  through  the  Hving  +  Ood*, 
tfarongli  the  tme  +  God,  through  the  h(Ay  +  God,  through  God  whe 
by  the  holy  prophet  SMsha  haih  oemaMOided  thae  to  be  thrown  farte 
wfiler^  that  the  stcrflity  of  the  earA  maybe  cursd,  that  thou  Aouldest  bsp- 
coate  an  exorcised  8ak>iiQr  tbe  good  of  the  faithful,  andall  wboenjoir  that* 
that  thou  shouklest  tend  to  health  of  soul  and  body  -,  and  let  aU  enl,  ai^d 
ell  ambush  <tf  deTilisb  deceit  £y  from  the  place  where  thou  art  sprinkled  ^ 
and  let  every  unclean  spirit  be  exorcised  by  him  who  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead^  and  the  world  with  fire.    Amen. 

Let  us  pray. 

We  beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  oh  Lord,  that  thou  wilt 
+  bless  and  +  consecrate  this  creature  of  salt  which  thou  hast  given 
for  tbe  good  of  mankind,  that  it  may  serve  all  who  enjc^  it  for  the 
wdfwre  of  their  soul  and  body  j  and  that  whatsoever  shaH  be  sprinkled 
with  it  may  be  free  from  all  impurity,  aud  ail  assaults  of  devitidi  widkedM 
nets,  tbrongh  Christ  our  Lord. 

Then  comes  the  water. 

I  conjure  thee,  oh !  creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  €rod  +  the 
Almighty  Father,  of  Jesus  Christ  +  our  Lord,  and  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  +  Ghost,  that  thou  shouldsC  become  exorcised  water,  to  drive 
away  all  power  of  our  wicked  enemy,  and  to  destroy  him  with  bis 
wieked  augels,  through  Jesus  Christ  oiur  Lord. 

Then  comes  a  prayer,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  bless  +  tbe 
water  -f »  and  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  drive  away  all  sicknesses 
and  devils ;  and  that  no  uncleanness,  no  pestilential  vapours,  no 
snares  of  the  wicked  enemy,  may*corae  near  the  houses  where  it 
is  sprinkled.  Then  the  priest  puts  salt  into  tlie  water  in  form  of 
a  cross,  and  says,  **  Let  the  mixture  of  salt  and  water  be  made 
in  die  name  of  the  Father  +,  Son  +,  and  Holy  Ghost  +'. 
Amea.f    Then  another  prayer  like  the  former* 

*  The  author  is  speaking  of  ffie  "  RHaale  Vradslavieiise  ad  asam  Romaaan  acoom- 
modatom."  There  maj  be  slight  differences  in  those  used  in  other  dioceses,  hot  the 
jgroond  worit  of  all  Is  the  same; 

f  To  this  is  added  a  nodee,  that  the  faithful  may  inke  this  holy  water  to  sprinkle 
then*  lands,  fields,  &&  and  that  they  ought  to  have  it  hi  their  chambers  to  use  daily  on 
themselves.  Bat  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany  there  is  a  j^et  more  hibouied  piece  of 
lolly  in  blessing  the  salt  and  water.  The  priest  goes  with  attendants,  cross,  incense, . 
&C.  to  a  ^ven  phwe,  where  is  posted  a  man  with  water.  After  soom  versicles  he 
recites  the  «6th,  67th,  and  9ath  pealms  and  tbe  Litany  of  AU  Saints,  durmg  which  be 
blesses  tiie  water  five  times.  Then  be  breathes  on  it  three  tines,  and  says,  "  I  blow 
at  ihee,  then  whole  legion  of  Satan,  in  tbe  name  of  Father  +,  Son  +*  *nd  H<''y 
Ghost  4-*"  Then  the  water  is  conjured  to  have  no  company  with  Satan,  and  that  Satan 
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The  coDsecratioii  of  water  for  baptism  is  yet  more  absanL 
But  what  will  the  reader  think  of  the  blessiog  of  oats  ?  In  dut 
service  God  is  begged,  on  account  of  the  invocation  of  his  holj 
name,  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  virgin  Maij 
the  mother,  and  the  merits  of  the  holy  arch-martyr  Stephen,  and 
all  the  saints,  to  bless  and  consecrate  the  oats,  so  that  all^  beast* 
who  eat  of  them  may  be  healthy;  and  then  the  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced as  before  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.    Then  there  is  a 
form  for  blessing  chalk,  with  a  prayer  that  whoever  uses  it  to 
make  a  sign  of  the  cross,  or  write  the  names  of  Gaspar,  Melcfaiof, 
and  Balthazar  on  his  door,  may  be  preserved  from  all  assaults 
of  the  devil.    There  are  other  forms  for  blessing  wine,  goM, 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  bread  and  water,  the  candles  at  the 
purification,  all  houses*  on  Easter  eve,  the  bridal  bed»  new  ships, 
victuals,  eggs,  bread,  &c.  &c.t    If  we  turn  to  the  Pontificate  Ro- 
snanuntf  we  find  a  ceremony  for  the  baptism  of  bells,  which  is  to 
the  full  as  absurd  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  nay  seems  to 
combine  in  itself  all  possible  absurdities  as   to  benedictions. 
The  bell  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  easily  got  at;  and  then  water, 
a  whisk  for  sprinkling,  salt,  white  linen  cloths,  holy  oil,  chrism,  an 
incensoir  wiUi  hot  coals,  8lc.  and  a  seat  for  the  bishop  are  pat 
by  it.    The  bishop  comes  in  state,  sits  on  bis  faldistonum,  and 
goes  through  various  evolutions  of  putting  on  and  off  his  head 
gear,  while  he  exorcises  the  salt  and  the  water,  and  the  salt  and 
water  together,  8cc.  as  before.     He  washes  the  bell  with  the  salt 
and  water,  and  after  it  has  been  dried  he  dips  his  thumb  in  holy  oil 
and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  bell,  and 

Bboold  not  abide  in  it,  &c.  Then  some  places  of  Scriptare  are  recited,  and  the  cross  is 
signed  twelve  times.  Then  salt  is  exorcised  as  above,  and  the  cross  made  Uurteen 
timep.  Then  the  water  and  sal(  are  exorcised  together  with  sixteen  croates.  Theo 
the  water  alone  again  with  eight  crosses,  and  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  tlie  bond 
of  the  priest  Then  the  person  who  has  the  cross  kneels  down,  the  priest  takes  it  and 
dips  it  tliree  times  in  the  water,  saying  each  time,  "  Thou  that  madest  the  bitter 
water  sweet  by  the  wood  thrown  into  it,  be  pleased  to  bless  +  *nd  consecrate  +  ^bis 
water,  in  tiie  name,"  &c.  Then  some  prayers  and  ten  crosses*  Then  a  Gospel,  Tc 
l>eum,  &c.  &c. 

*  Oor  readers  will  doubtless  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  on  this  subject  io  a 
recent  work. 

f  The  writer  omits  the  blessing  the  hone$f  mules,  and  ana,  a  ceremony  whidi  takes 
place  annually  at  Rome  (if  we  remember  right  on  the  feast  of  St  Anthony),  and  whkb 
many  of  onr  countrymen  have  seen.  We  confess  we  had  not  patience  to  go  and  see  sorh 
gross  absurdities  practised.  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  a  MS.  account  of  his  second  tour  in 
1717,  mentions  having  seen  the  ceremony  on  Jan.  17,  O^.  It  is  performed  in  the 
Piasza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  people  come  from  far  and  near.  They  pay  a  small 
sum  and  a  wax  taper.  Bishop  Berkeley  mentions^  that  he  saw  some  of  the  country 
people  who  had  not  money  pay  in  fruit  We  mention  this  the  more,  because  we  know 
that  English  Catholics  often  deny  that  this  blessing  takes  place.  Some  of  them  iidJe 
know  what  is  -done  at  Bome.  We  remember  one  of  them  telling  us,  after  baTiqg  been 
at  St  John  Lateran,  and  seen  the  wonders  there,  that  the  fables  lie  bad  heacd  "  made 
ills  hair  stand  on  end." 
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8aj8»  ''We  beseech  thee.  Oh  Lord !  who  hast  commatided Moses 
to  make  silver  trumpets,  that  this  machine  may  be  consecrated  by 
die  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  all  the  snares  of  the  evil  one,  hail  and 
tempest  may  be  driven  away,  &c. ! "  *     Next  he  washes  away  the 
cross  made  with  oil,  and  says,  '*  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  over  the 
^waters/'  which  is  repeated  by  the  choir.    Then  after  certain 
psalms  he  makes  seven  crosses  outside  with  holy  oil,  and  four  inside 
"with  chrism,  consecrates  the  bell  to  the  honour  of  some  Saint,  in 
the  name  of,  &c.    Then  comes  another  prayer  to  the  same  purpose 
as  before,  then  an  incensing  of  the  bell,  and  sundry  evolutions  with 
the  head  gear,  psalms,  antiphony,  a  gospel,  8cc.  and  the  whole  i» 
concluded  widi  the  bishop's  kissing  the  gospel  and  returning  ag 
he  came.    This  ceremony  is"  called  baptising  the  bell,  and  for- 
merly *)*  says  the  author,  there  were  sponsoi's,who  held  the  rope  in 
their  hands,  answered  any  questions  put  to  them,  and  were  asked 
the  name  of  the  bell  as  in  the  baptism  of  children,  to  which  the 
whole  ceremony  was  analogous.    \¥e  aie  so  tired  of  this  wretched 
nonsense  that  we  must  pass  over  the  forms  for  blessing  holy  oil 

*  There  are,  we  presune,  different  forms  in  different  rituals;  for  in  another  that 
we  have  seen,  the  bishop,  wbile  anointing  and  crossing  the  bell,  prays  God  will  send 
his  Holjr  Spirit,  that  the  bell  may  become  sanctified  for  the  lepelltug  of  all  the  power, 
snares,  and  illosions  of  the  devil,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  especiallj  for  the  aver- 
runcation  of  storms,  thunder,  and  tempests!  This,  as  an  old  writer  says,  is  precisely 
the  same  notion  as  the  ancients  had  with  respect  to  their  tmmpets,  as  we  see  from 
Ovid  :— 

Temesssaqne  concrepat  sera 

£t  rogat  nt  tectis  exeat  ombra  sois. 
And  agpno,  in  Tibollas,  1,  8. — 

CaniDs  et  e  corni  Lanam  dedoeere  teutat, 

£t  iaceret  si  non  .£ra  lepnlsa  aoncnt. 

t  We  shoold  be  sorry  to  calumniate  any  person,  more  espedally  any  Royal 
person,  but  we  have  strange' misgivings  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchesses 
of   Angouleroe    and    Berri   have    been  god-mothers   to  sundry    belb    since    th6 
return    of   the   Bourbons   to   France;    most   assuredly   in   I78f    the   King   and 
Queen  of  France  were  so.    The  book  before  us  shews  that  the  ceremony  is  still  prac- 
tised, for  it  appears  that  the  chaplain  of  a  Bavarian  bishop,  who  has  lately  gone 
throngh  the  ceremony,  has  written  in  the  Allgemeine  Kirchm-Zeitung,  to  shew  that  his 
master  did  not  really  mean  to  eftrtiten  the  beil !    Charlemagne  forbad  the  christening  of 
bells  in  789.   See  dapitular.  Aqnisgran.  iii.  c.  18. ;  or  Durantns  de  Rit.  Eccl.  i.  92,  S. 
Cardinal  Bosa  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ceremony  was  not  intended  as  a  real 
christening ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  they  who  invented  this  impious  formulary, 
ooold  dther  be  blasphemous  or  absurd  enough  to  entertun  such  a  thought ;  but  in  tins 
as  in  a  thousand  other  oases,  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  excuse  itself  ibr  doing  what  is 
likely  to  mislead,  and  then  taking  no  pains  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  misled, 
nay  rather  encouraging  (by  her  functionaries,)  the  most  absurd  errors.    The  practice  is 
complained  of  in  £e  Centum  Gravamina,  No.  51.    See  Fasdc  Rer.  Kxpet.  torn.  1, 
p.  S66,  auoted  by  Bingham.    Who  introduced  it  is  not  very  clear.    It  Is  commonly 
attributea  to  Pope  John  XIII,  A.  D.  968.    See  the  Weekly  Pecquet  or  Advice  from 
Rome,  for  April  8, 1681, (a  book  in  which,  in  spite  of  its  violence  and  vulgarity,  there  is 
more  information  than  in  most  works  which  have  since  appeared,)  and  Brand's  edition 
of  the  Antiquitites  Vnlgares.    But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  wis 
eariier  than  the  time  here  mentioned. 

N  N  2 
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and  durisni»  though  the  latter  isi  aa  eipecia}  pkce  of  mtfrnDHery^  nor 
can  we  enter  into  the  details  on  the  forms  for  the  minor  ordens  or 
the  exorcising  of  those  possessed  by  devib.  But  the  following  is 
too  precious  a  morceiMi  to  be  neglected.  Dr.  Sk^'s  form  of  ex- 
communication is  the  only  parallel  to  the  latter  part  of  it.  It 
occurs  in  the  exorcism  of  the  devils  in  the  air,  and  all  the  bad 
weather  thej  send. 

Ob !  God,  who  hast  enabled  St.  Bridget  to  Tanquish  her  etiemica, 
grant  to  us  thir  serrants  that  tbroogb  her  interDession  and  merits  we 
may  be  fteed  from  i^  the  miscfaieft  of  tempest^  through  our  Load 
Jesus  Christ,  The  Father  uncreate  +,  the  Son  uncrsate  +,  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate  +,  hxAj,  holyi  hdy  +•  See  the  cross  +  of  the  LorcL 
Fly  ye  hostile  parties.  Thk  Lion  <^  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  root>  f 
Pavid  hath  conquered.  Hallelujah  +,  hallelujah  +»  hallelujah  +. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  deign  to  bless  all  the  people  1  see  before  me,  tbrougb 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  prayers  of  St.  Bridget,  and  alJ 
male  and  female  saints.  Amen.  In  the  name  of  Christ.  Amen  -f. 
Emmanuel  -f>  Parakletos  +,  Sabaoth  -f>  Iscbyros  +»  Atbanatos  -h. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  Son  +,  and  Holy  Ghost  +. 

Then  the  priest  turns  to  the  people,  signs  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  says, 

''Circundet  te  nubes  Deus  Pater  +,  circundet  te  nubes  Deus  Filius  +' 
circundet  te  nubes  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus  +.  Destruat  te  Deus  Pater  + » 
destruat  te  Deus  Filius  +>  destruat  te  Deus  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Com- 
primat  te  Deus  Pater  + ,  &c.  Beoedicat  *  te  Deus  Pater  + ,  &c.  Dividsl 
te  Deus  Pater,  &c.  Annihilet  teDens  Pater,  &c.  In  nomine  Fatris  +, 
et  Filii,  +  et  Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen. 

Destroy,  divide,  annihilate,  &c.  &c. !  There  is  something  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Shandy  said,  of  hardness  in  this  style,  and,  as  in 
Michael  Angelo,  a  want  of  grace,  but  then  there  is  such  a  great- 
ness of  gusto! 

Well,  and  with  good  reason,  does  the  author  deplore  the  effect 
of  such  practices  and  doctrines.     What  can  be  expected  ^m 
people  who  are  taught  that  they  are  in  the  power  of  the  devils, 
and  who  ascribe  all  their  vices  to  the  devil's  agency.  The  good  Ro- 
man Catholic  supposes  that  the  devil  is  always  standing  on  the  left 
hand,  and  trying  to  trick  the  guardian  angel  on  the  right,  and  to 
lead  him  into  every  vice.     Thus  he  palliates  his  crimes,  and  consi- 
ders himself  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  devil  to  try  his  power.    ' 
To  accuse  the  common  Roman  Catholic  of  superstition  is  absurd,    ^ 
when  the  priest  is  perpetually  teaching  him  the  vei^  grossest.    It    | 
is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Church  does  not  teach  this.     No  doubt    i 

*  We  confess  we  are  at  a  total  lots  as  to  the  meaaiDg  of  this  danae.  Is  it  a  aispfflit 
for  maledicat  ?  or  do  we  mistake  the  whole  meaning  of  the  formula  ?  or  his  it  w 
meaBiogataU? 
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the  true  Catholic  Church  does  not.  But  the  Church  Gbvernorsi 
i/vbo  allow  and  encoarage  ail  tfiis,  are  fully  and  entirelj  answerable 
for  M  the  evil  done.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  priests  have  deall 
in  afiwilets,  Agnus  Dei's,"*^  holy  powder.  Sic.  &c.  ?  Is  it  not  no* 
torious,  that  these  things  have  been  permitted  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Churdi ;  and  have  they  not,  iben,  to  answer  for  all  the  aupersti* 
tions,  all  the  errors,  all  the  crimes  of  the  people,  whom  they  thua 
deceive  and  mislead  ?t 

Xhe  author  concludes  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  liturgy,  by 
mentioning  some  curious  facts.  Many  priests  in  Silesia  have  intro- 
duced changes  into  the  se.  vice,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  used  the 
German  language.  Orders  have  come  from  the  cathedral  against 
this  change,  and  the  name  of  Heterodox  is  liberally  bestowed  on 
its  autliors.  But  these  cathedral  orders  are  not  observed,  even 
in  Breslau.  And  in  many  parishes  the  priests  have  a  written 
ritual  of  their  own,  and  have  laid  aside  every  thingbut  the  Latin 
mass.  The  Asperges  is  in  many  places  given  up.  The  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  is  also  often  abandoned.  The  benediction  is  given 
in  German ;  and,  during  the  service,  German  hymns  are  sung. 
The  evening  service  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  are,  by 
many  priests,  changed  both  in  form  and  language. 

We  come  next  to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  subject,  that 

*  Of  all  the  impioQs  muroroery  belonging  to  benedictiona^  the  benediction  of  the 
A^os  Ddf  by  the  Pope  himselfi  is  the  grossest.  The  anthor  before  us  does  not  notice 
it.  It  is  to  be  foand  in  the  Sacred  CereiDonies,  i.  8.  First,  water  is  consecrated; 
balsam  and  chrism  being  severally  poured  into  it  crosswise,  and  three  crosses  made 
each  time.  Then  a  prayer  to  God,  that  he  who  sent  a  ram  to  Abraham,  and  made 
Moses  sacrifice  lamb«  without  blemish,  as  types  of  Christ,  will  bless  these  waxen 
figures,  marked  with  the  form  of  a  lamb,  so  that  they  may  lay  thunder,  storm,  and 
tempest,  and  drive  away  evil  spirits.  Then  two  otlieir  charms  of  the  same  sort.  Then 
the  pope  baptizes  the  Agnus  Dei*s,  tlie  prelates  carry  them  in  silver  basins  to  be  dried* 
Then  there  are  two  more  charms,  with  five  crosses  each,  to  enable  them  to  help  wooien 
in  labour,  and  keep  men  from  all  mischief  of  the  devils,  and  the  whole  is  finished. 
The  pope  only  makes  these  the  first  year  of  his  papacy,  and  every  se«'enth  year  after- 
wards. If  the  reader  has  not  had  enough,  let  him  take  a  missal,  and  see  the  wonderful 
evolutions  aad  raanceuvres  yxke  through  in  blessing  the  was  candles,  incense,  baptismal 
font,  &c.  &c.  on  Easter  eve. 

'  f  We  would  beseech  good  Catholics,  who  tell  us  tliat  the  tupfruitiont  of  which 
Protestants  complain  are  not  taught  by  the  Church,  to  tcU  us  how  they  explain  what 
thousands  of  ^otestants  have  seen  at  Itome.  There,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  pope, 
it  is  folly  to  argue  that  any  thing  would  be  uUowed  in  the  churches  which  is  not 
oppnmed  by  him.  What,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  practices,  for  example,  in  the 
Aogustinian  church  ?  A  few  years  ago,  an  image  of  the  Madonna  spoke  to  the  sexton, 
and  complained  of  being  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  church !  The  tale  soon  spread ; 
and  devotees,  without  number,  came  to  worship,  to  beg  for  cures  of  disease,  and  to 
make  the  roost  costly  offerings.  We  did  not  see  the  very  first  fervour  of  devotion, 
when,  as  we  learned  uom  others  who  did,  the  image  was  almost  besieged ;  but  we  saw 
enough  to  pain,  and  grieve,  and  disgust  us,  still  going  on  in  18f  5.  If  some  other  folly 
•has  now  started,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Augustiuians  is  forgotten,  the  curious  may 
Tecognise  her  by  the  costly  peari  neckfaMe  ofTeivd  to  her,  we  believe,  by  Princess 
Cbigi.    She  stands  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  at  the  door  nearest  the  Angelica  Library* 
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of  pilgrimages  to  some  favourite  shrine.  The  Virgin  has  man? 
of  these  in  Silesia^  as  at  Oswitz^  Wartfaa^  Albendoif,  Hodikirdi, 
SC€.  SC€.  Then  come  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Hedwig  at  Trebnias, 
St.  Roc»&c*  The  priests  encourage  these  pilgrimages,  and  accom- 
pany them.  There  are  four  public  ones  from  Breslau  every  year; 
and,  this  year»  a  fifth  was  made  to  Oswitz,  (half  a  German  mile 
from  Breslau),  where  the  proprietor,  a  rich  Protestant  bookseller, 
has  made  very  pretty  walks,  new  built  the  chapel,  and  new  ciressed 
the  Virgin ;  all  which,  no  doubt,  will  well  answer  lus  purpose. 
The  pilgrims  assemble  in  a  given  church ;  after  service^  diey  set 
forth,  with  trumpets,  the  cross,  banners.  Sec.  A  priest/  paid  bj 
the  cathedral,  goes  with  them  in  a  carriage^  in  which  he  has  also 
his  landlady,  "  that  she  may  also  see  a  little  of  the  worlds  and 
discharge  her  reli^rious  duties.''*  The  whole  priesthood  go  out 
a  little  way  from  the  town ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  clergy  of  the 
place  to  which  they  are  going,  come  out  in  full  dress  to  meet 
them.  Then  the  leader  exhorts  die  pilgrims  not  to  regard  the 
jokes  passed  on  them,  but  to  suflFer  for  the  sake  of  their  religion, 
&c.     Upper  Silesia  is  most  famous  for  these  pilgrimages.     At 

6 z,  in  the  procession  to  the  Annaberg,  the  first  carriage  has 

an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Christ ;  the  second  has  the  priest 
and  his  chaplain,  or  his  landlady;  then  come  the  pilgrims.  The 
reasonable  Catholic  turns  from  the  window,  while  this  scene  is 
passing,  with  disgust. 

In  good  truth,  who  gains  by  these  processions  but  the  priests? 
They  have  a  pleasant  excursion;  are  well  received  by  their 
friends ;  ev^ry  evening  they  levy  heavy  contributions  on  die  pil- 
grims for  masses  the  next  day;  and  at  die  place  of  destinatioa 
diey  get  still  more,  in  payment  for  masses.  As  they  receive 
money  for  many  more  masses  than  they  can  say,  when  they  have  a 
litde  conscience,  and  wish  the  masses  said,  they  oblige  some  poor 

*  These  words  are  printed  yery  ngnificanlly  in  large  letters,  wbetlier  widi  an  anusMNi 
to  some  local  history  unknown  to  us,  or  from  a  design,  to  convey  an  innaaatHMi  of 
profligate  practices  on  these  occasions,  we  know  not.  But,  unless  the  pilgrims  aie 
much  belied,  in  the  sooth  of  Germany  such  practices  are  the  regular  order  of  the  day. 
In  the  great  procession  from  Vienna  to  Marienzell,  the  numbers  who  go  are  cnomxHu; 
and  they  must  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  sleep  together  where  they  can.  Hie 
consequences  may  be  imagined.  (To  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  who  go  to  Maries- 
sell  on  the  great  occasion  every  year,  the  prior,  or  superior  of  the  religious  esrabtishoieiit 
there,  told  a  friend  of  ours,  from  whom  we  heard  it  in  August,  18i4,  that  in  the  first 
two  days  of  the  solemnity  last  preceding,  16,000  had  received  the  coaunnnioo. 
Coze  mentions  that  about  100,000  go  to  Einsiedlin  in  the  course  of  the  year.)  The 
author  testifies  to  the  same  fact,  as  to  Silesia,  and  declares  that  no  idea  of  the  lioen> 
tioosness  and  profligacy  of  these  pilgrimages  can  be  formed  by  those  who  have  not 
been  present  at  them.  'i*hc  Allg.  Lit.  Zeitung,  for  August,  mentions  that  the  mnnber 
of  pilgrims,  to  the  various  places  in  tlie  county  of  Glats,  is  such  that,  every  year, 
several  loads  of  copper  coin  (paid  in  ofieriags  and  for  masses)  are  tepl  to  Breaks  to 
be  changed^ 
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brother  priest,  who  lives  in  partilms  iafideUum,  (»•  e.  among 
Protestants,  who  do  not  part  with  their  money  so  freely),  wi£ 
a  few  of  these  masses,  be  allowing  them  discount ! 

To  be  sure  they  do  not  get  tliis  for  nothing;  for,  as  the  author 
says,  it  is  doubtless  hard  work  to  sit  for  six  hours  together  hear* 
ing  confessions:  but  for  this  they  can  get  deputies,  and  deputies' 
deputies ;  and  any  blockhead  answers  for  this  purpose,  ^or  are 
they  without  refreshment  altogether;  for,  after  tlieir  work  is  over, 
they  take  good  care  of  themselves ;  carouse  ad  mortem  pocuU, 
and  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  people.* 

Now,  doubtless,  the  Church  teaches  no  superstition  as  to 

iaiages,  nay,  councils  and  prelates  condemn  it,  but  the  Church 

allows  it  daily.    A  miracle  is  reportedf  of  an  image,  and  then  a 

pilgrimage  takes  place  to  it :  and  this,  instead  of  being  exposed 

and  forbidden,  is  allowed  and  encouraged.     In  the  diocese  of 

Breslau,  this  is  so  entirely  the  case,  that  not  the  slightest  attempt 

is  made  to  undeceive  the  people,  but  new  places  of  pilgrimage 

are  pointed  out  to  them.f     What  are  the  consequences?     Not 

only  is  there  gross  profligacy  practised  in  the  pilgrimages;  but 

the  people  are  taught  to  put  faith  in  the  virtue  of  particular 

images,  and  particular  places.     They  fall  on  their  knees  before 

these  images,  show  every  sign  of  veneration  to  them,  approach 

them  with  fear  and  trembling,  consider  them  as  alive,  apply  to 

them  in  sickness,  and  thank  them  for  their  cure.    They  hang  up 

*  At  Csenstochowa,  where  them  is  a  dirty  image  of  the  Madonna,  a  foreign  piiest, 
who  says  mass,  most  pay  one  thaler  and  tea  silrer  groschen.  The  monks  there  can 
absolve  right  well,  says  our  author ',  for  they  have  papu  license  so  to  do ;  and  they  eux 
drink  right  well  also. 

t  One  image  cries,  another's  beard  grows,  &c.  &c.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  at  % 
ehoich  in  FnuJi,  the  lily  in  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,  or  SL  Catherine,  or  St.  Somebody 
ebe,  budded.    The  consecjuence  was  a  crowd  of  mlgrims  and  plenly  of  money  to  the 

Sriests.  The  Austrians  did  raUier  an  amusing  thing  abont  it :  they  let  this  go  on  tiQ 
le  treasury  was  pretty  rich ;  then  came  an  order,  "  tUtpar  TEmpereur,"  to  put  an  end 
to  this  foolery,  and  not  lo  g^l  the  people  any  more.  But  his  imperial  majesty,  as  the 
stoiy  goes,  Cwe  do  not  vouch  for  it^,  was  not  only  so  good  as  to  take  care  or  his  people, 
but  oftheir  money  too,  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  pot  into  his  own  imperial 
pocket.  The  author  makes  one  observation,  which  has,  we  doubt  not,  occurred  to  most 
travellers;  that  the  dirtiest,  ugliest  and  most  misshapen  images  are  always  chosen  aa 
miracle-workers.  The  Jesuits  were  veiy  eager  to  encourage  this  trickery,  as  may  be 
neen  in  Agricola,  or  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Jesuiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  174 — 177. 

^  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  author  does  not  notice  the  express  direction  in  the 
Concordat  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates  of  Germany  in  1530,  that  the 
Gennan  bishops  ehall  not  easily  allow  of  any  new  places  of  pilgrimage.  See  Wolf 'a 
Allpm.  Gesch.  d.  Jesuiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Wolf  there  quotes  the  words  of  the  synod 
oS  Stents,  in  1549,  (which  are  referred  to  in  the  work  before  us),  dhecting  the  ordmaiy 
to  take  awav  or  change  any  image,  to  which  they  saw  the  people  pay  respect,  **  et 
quasi  quamdam  diviniiatls  oplnionem  tribuere.'*  (This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  Palli, 
in  the  case  of  a  miraculous  image  at  Prato. — See  Ricci's  Life,  tomeii.  p.  18 — 21.) 
Why  has  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  not  uniformly  pursued  the  honest  course  recom- 
mended by  these  authorities  ? 
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oflMiigs,  aiid  Mdettike  fkt  nost  ri^mAotts  p^lMMes.      For 
instance,  on  ike  Annaberg,  muMtudes  may  be  teen  IjMg  ott  the 
ground  with  feet  and  arms  stretdied  o«t;  odiers  stendbng   up 
with  their  arms  stretched  out ;  others  on  one  foot,  &g.  fcc.      At 
Wartha^  dl  who  go  the  first  tiase  must,  as  soon  as  ibey  see  the 
diurch,  throw  liiemselves  on  the  ground,  as  by  so  doing  they  cm 
save  some  poor  soul  from  purgatory.    Tlien  there  is  a  pictnre  or 
image  to  be  kissed  or  touched  by  the  dieek;  and  Cbe  anitfaor 
states,  from  experience,  the  dreadful  alarm  hit  by  the  lower 
orders  at  this  ceremohy,  because  the  story  is,  that  the  idm^ 
turns  itself  away  from  those  still  bofthened  widi  tfa^  ains.  They 
believe,  too,  among  other  absurdities,  that  parties  who  von^ed  to 
come  here,  and  ^  not  fulfil  their  engagements,  retum  after 
death  to  this  place  as  toads !     The  poor  tn'eatures  buy  quantities     | 
of  prayers,  hymns,  rc^aries,  &c.  to  tike  home  with  Aem ;  and  the 
priests  drive  ifae  most  shameful  trade  in  these  articles,  and  tfans 
extract  the  last  penny  from  the  purses  of  the  poor. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  sodalities  or  religiotts  associatioiia  are 
another  means  of  imposing  on  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  and 
substituting  mere  mechanism  and  repetition  of  the  roaoirj,  8tc. 
for  real  and  vital  religion.  The  very  last  year,  the  preacher  in  a 
<:)iurch  at  Breslau  (the  incumbent  having  been  a  professor  of 
divinity,)  ^aid,  in  the  pulpit,  that  ihe  scapulary  (and  the  aockrfity 
of  die  scapulary  is  among  the  crack  ones,)  was,  according  to  a 
pious  tradition,  brought  by  the  Virgin  from  heaven.*  The  bishop 
is  president  of  one  of  these  sodalities;  and  when  he  protects 
them,  and  snch  absurdities  are  preached  within  sound  of  his 
cathedral  bell,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
diocese  ? 

Then,  again,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the  peofJe  to 
run  over  the  country  after  the  festivals  of  patron  saints  of 
churches,  8cc.  &c.  The  priest  gives  them  notice  eight  days 
before,  and  at  the  appointed  time  acts  off  himself  with  kis  <:hap- 
lains.  In  some  parishes  the  author  has  known  the  church  left 
by  the  priest  six  times  in  a  year,  to  the  neglect  of  that  wholesome 
instruction  which  it  is  his  especial  business  to  give,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  all  church  regalations.i"    The  preacher,  at  the  phice  of 


*  It  was  given  by  lier  to  oneSitnon  StodL,  a  eeneral  ef  the  OanbdileB,  with  a  , 
that  whoever  died  with  a  ftcapulaiy  en  should  be  saved.  The  author  lefen  &»  Bm^ 
nand's  Scapulare  Fartheno-Carmehttcum  illostratum  dt  defensum,  Cokm.  IG5B,  or  -m 
the  seventh  volume  of  his  works,  p.  241 — 304,  (Lugd.  1665),  and  to  Laonoy's  Diner> 
tatio  de  Sim.  Stochii  viso,  de  Sabbatinn  bulls  privilegio  et  de  Scapnlaris  CaimelitaRns 
SodaKtate,  in  Lanno/s  woAs,  (Colon.  AUob.  1731),  vol.  ii.  pan  li.  p.  379  and  fettovr* 
hig.    These  scapularies  are  still  consecrated  at  Breslau,  and  sold  at  the  door. 

t  Kicci  took  great  pains  to  reform  this  abase  in  his  diocese,  to  the  great  disoonleat 
alike  of  priests  and  people.    See  his  Life,  tome  ii.  p.  3. 
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;»  «xlot8  the  flainl  whioee  feativtl  tb^  Ai^.i^eepioK  beywoA 
all  boiuicls.  ... 

Aiti  the  Mschwf  is  sUll  wocae  Iq  the  owe  of  the  tnoeliags  fpr 
.coofeMUNis.    The  people  come  to  confess. by  hundreds.     Th^ir 
covfemoas  .can  hanlly  be  heard;. much  less  citn  s^iy  thiog  be  'dom 
to  enforce  on  them  the  necessity  of  real  repentance  ao4  amend- 
meat.     The  author  says*  he  has  often  been  pr^eot  when  the 
bonrds  have  cracked  mih  the  w^ght  of  the  numbers  of  peniteots. 
T^ibfui  every  one  will  come  first*  and  aodiing  can  be  done  with 
theo^,  utdesB,  as  in  Poland*  the  confessor  cudgels  them  welU 
Some   of  these  confessors  get   on   as  fast  as  possible*   and 
absolve  right  and  left^  to  the^reat  delight  of  the  priest  qf  tbei 
pariab*  vi^o  wishes  business  to  be  got  throng.     He  peopfe 
know  these  confessors  well  ^noAigh*  and  therefore*  not  having 
beeo  better  taught*  when  they  wish  to  confess*  chase  one  of  them 
ou  a  very  fitU  and  busy  day*  as  they  are  quite  sure  he  will  grav^y. 
listen  to  any  folly*,  say  i^othing,  but  order  them  to  repeat  spoie. 
Pater  Kosters  and  Aves  for  a  penance.    These  older  •confessors 
alwajn  laagfa  at  the  young  priests*  who  take  .paw*  a|id  tell  them 
that  "  new  brooms  sweep  clean/'  S(c.    Some  of  ^em  neiver  i^utt 
the  confessions*  but  hum. a  tune  all  the  time*  make. crosses  ri^^ 
and  left*  and  absoke  two  or  three  penitents  together.    The  care-, 
lesaaess  as  to  these  matters  on  the  part  of  the  ^ieats*  and  the 
false  notions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  consider  the  gaining 
of  ahfiolution  na  the  only  point  to  be  kept  in  view*  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, says  the  author*  to  describe,  nor  to  know  whether  you 
should  feel  more  indignation  against  the  priests  or  pity  for  the 
pe<^le.     But  there  is  no  remedy*  except  getting  rid  of  these 
meetings*  where  it  is  impossible*  from  me  crowds  that  attend*, 
that  the  serious  business  of  confessLcm  can  be.  properly  attended 
tei,  and  where  the  same  evils  prevail  as  we  have  already  hinted  at 
under  the  head  of  pilgrimages.    After  the  confessions  are  over« 
the  people  go  to  the  pot-houses,  drink  till  evening,  and  then  are 
guilty  of  immoralities,  for  which  they  trust  to  get  absolution  at 
the  next  meeting.     The  priests,  too,  go  to  a  good  dinner:  one, 
perhaps,  creeps  into   the   church  to  evening  service,  and  then 
returns  to  sit  long  imd  drink  deep  with  his  brethren. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  a  very  sensible  and  excellent 
chapter  on  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  some  general  remarks. 
The  author  says*  with  great  truth,  that  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
votion to  saints  increases,  devotion  to  God  decreases,  and,  that 
with  the  lower  Roman  Catholics,  God  is  nothing,  the  devil  and 
the  saints  every  thing.  Every  misfortune  is  directly  or  indirectly 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  devil.  For  every  good  to  be  gained,  every 
evil  to  be  warded  off,  the  Catholic  runs  to  the  altar  of  some 
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aainty  and  pays  for  a  mass  being  aaiid.  In  afensr^it  is  St.  Pebo- 
nilla;  in  a  pain  in  the  neck,  St.  Blauas:  for  bad  eyes,  Sc 
Lucia;  in  the  tooth-ache,  St.  ApoUonia;  in  the  slooe,  Sc  Li- 
bonus.  Then,  St.  Wendelin  keeps  the  sheep  firom  faann  ;  St 
Gailtts  takes  care  of  die  geese;  St.  Leonhaid  of  the  hcMnses; 
and  St*  Eulogius  of  the  pigs ! ! 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  all  this?  What  ideas  <:an  the  poor 
ignorant  Catholic  have  of  that  Good  and  Gracious  Beii^  who 
created  and  redeemed  him,  and  whose  loving  kindness  is  over  all 
his  works,  when,  iu  his  distress,  he  directs  no  prayers  to  Hifii»  and 
has  DO  hope  of  succour  from  Him,  except  mrough  the  iatercet- 
sion  of  some  saint?  Can  he  believe  that  God  Umet  his  eMthJj 
children?''^     Again,  where  are  those  feelings  of  adoratioii  of  ha 
providence  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  which  become 
the  mortal?  Where  the  patience, under  his  afficting  hand,  ^^lidi 
becomes  the  Christian!   The  more  enlightened  CathfJic  wiD 
always  repl^  that  invocation  of  the  saints  is  not  nec€t$ary :  but 
we  agree  with  the  author  that,  as  the  council  of  Treat  cleclares 
it  to  be  useful,  and  as  the  Christian  is  bound  to  use  evety  means 
profitable  to  increase  his  piety,  this  distinction  is  a  very  absoid 
one ;  and  when  we  look  to  the  directory,  and  see  that  by  church 
authority  almost  every  day  is  dedicated  to  some  saint,  what  can 
be  farther  replied  to  our  belief  that  the  Church  at  least  thinks  it 
necessary? 

An  appendix  to  the  work  contains  a  short  memoir  by  another 
priest  on  the  same  subject  as  the  work  before  us,  and  is  so  fiu* 
valuable,  as  it  shows  how  entirely  different  persons  agree  in 
their  views  as  to  the  present  miserable-  state  of  the  Roaum-Ca- 
tholic  Church. 

We  have  given  these  copious  extracts  from  the  work  ;  we  will 
now  say  a  few  words  of  the  author.  That  he  is  a  man  of  great 
reading  and  diligence,t  no  one  who  looks  at  his  work  can  doubt; 

*  The  feeling  of  these  poor  people  will  be  illostnited  by  the  fiollowiog  anecdote,  for 
which  we  believe  we  can  vouch;  A  friend  of  ount,  long  resident  io  the  sooth  of  Ita2j, 
was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  a  very  devout  old  woman  in  the  neighboarbood.  One 
day  the  old  lady,  in  the  course  of  conTersatioui  said  that  there  was  but  ooe  thing  she 
wanted  to  be  perfectly  liappv.  On  being  asked  what  tliis  one  reqoisite  for  the  vita 
beata  was,  she  said,  "  If  the  Virgin  could  but  be  made  God — ^for  be  was  so  severe— 
but  the  Virgin  was  a! ways  kind,  and  gentle,  and  compassionate  1" 

t  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  translation  of  his  book  into  English, 
for  it  is  a  roost  convenient  summary  of  all  the  corruptions  of  church  discipline  of  Rome, 
as  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  &c.  &c«  It  oontaios  a 
vast  quantity  of  informotion ;  and  what  is  more,  it  refers  to  a  vast  number  of  books 
which  ought  to  he  hnownt  but  which  we  will  venture  Io  say,  not  ten  £o^tsh  readers 
ever  heard  of.  We  mean  books  (to  take  a  single  example)  relative  to  the  various 
changes  in  Austria,  as  to  Catholicism,  and  the  many  curiooa  and  valuable  papers 
collected  and  published  on  that  subject — the  changes  in  other  countries  of  Oennany, 
and  the  writings  of  Catholics  themselves  on  this  important  sobiect*    We  &ig|iih  Kve 
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that  he  is  animated  witfi  a  shioere  indignation  against  tfie  ahsup* 
ditiea  of  tfie  Romish  Qmrch,  and  by  an  earnest  desire  to  see  a 
l>etter  state  of  things  in  it,  is  equally  clear.    But  in  our  opinion, 
he  is  very  little  calculated  for  a  practical  reformer.    His  pnnciple 
is  simply  ''  This  is  wrong,  and  therefore  destroy,  extirpate,  ex* 
tinguish.     If  you  can  get  rid  of  it  by  fair  means,  well ;  if  not,  use 
any  means  widiin  your  grasp."    And  he  seems  actually  to  believe, 
that  diere  is  some  chance  of  his  desperate  measures  being  carried 
into  effect.    For  not  only  has  he  given  us  a  sketch  of  what  altera-* 
tions  might  be  proposed  with  advantage  in  certain  departments, 
but  his  vivid  fiincy  imagines  the  carpenters  and  masons  already 
busy  in  pulling  down  the  altars,  and  erecting  a  new  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  every  church,"*^  and  he  gives  directions  how  it  should 
be  done !    His  modest  propositions  are  these.  Alter  the  seminary, 
destroy  the  foundation  for  masses,  change  all  the  internal  regula* 
tions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  labouring  priests,  and  the 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ones,  have  a  new  system  of  visi«» 
tations  and  pastord  conferences,  get  rid  of  the  Latin  language, 
alter  the  mass*book,  send  the  saints  packing  with  all  their  relics, 
abolish  the  breviary,  take  away  the  priests'  dresses  and  the  bishops'* 
fortunes,  put  an  end  to  the  trumpery  about  indulgences,  and  Ae 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  above  all  set  the  Pope  at  defiance.    If 
the  bishops  will  not  do  this,  go  to  the  state ;  the  state  can  intexw 
fere,  and  ought  to  do  so. 

And  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sort  of  hocus  pocus, 
heq[h!  presto!  be  gone!  before  a  man  can  count  a  hundred,  with 
a  people,  as  he  tells  us»  sunk  in  the  lowest  superstition,  and  widi 
a  priesthood  of  which  a  very  large  portion,  according  to  his 
account,  is  infamously  profligate,  and  die  majority  shamefully 
ignorant.  In  another  age  we  might  wonder  at  fals  supposing 
that  all  he  wishes,  desirable  as  it  is,  can  ue  so  accomplished*  In 
another  age  we  might  ask  him  how  the  people  and  the  priests 

£w  too  Brach  in  a  world  of  oar  own^we  have  too  high  ideas  of  the  importanoe  of  CTcry 
thing  done  in  England,  and  are  too  apt  to  andervaloe  the  proceedings  of  other  countries. 
It  need  not  be  said,  that  we  know  aimost  nothing  of  the  liteiatare  of  other  countries.  A 
few  poets,  historians,  and  scientific  writers,  come  over  to  us — ^but  of  the  mass  of 
writings  on  the  great  and  important  subjects  of  religion,  reformation,  and  of  change 
in  opinions  on  the  continent,  we  absolutely  know  nothing,  however  offensive  the  asser- 
tion may  be  to  the  reading  public,  who  are  persuaded  tbej  know  every  thing.  Let 
any  person  go  to  the  British  Museum,  the  national  library  of  this  great  nation,  and  see 
what  foreim  works,  published  within  the  last  thirty  years,  he  can  find  there.  We 
are  assured  that  Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  allows  barely  enough  to  continue  such 
works  as  ere  beguu«  To  bhane  booksellers  for  not  importing  more  laigely  b  quite 
.abioid.    They  would  only  be  too  happy  to  have  a  hirger  demand. 

*  We  alioae  to  bis  wish  to  return  to  the  primitive  state,  when  there  was  onl^  one 
altar  in  each  cfaarch.  Bicci  introduced  this  alteration  into  a  church  assigned  him  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  nentloDs  that  Alberti,  the  architect,  recommends  this,  but  that 
the  piMige  was  soppiMted  in  the  Raman  edition  of  his  works. 
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m  Tnscany  reuimd  Rioci's  far  mcwe  judicioiis  attciyt  aft  ivstfom; 
but  ia  the  pvesmit  day  we  feel  no  stupriie,  becaoae  diere  m 
a  prevalent  belief,  that  constitutiooa  can  be  fitted  to  the  body 
politic  as  easily  as  a  coat  to  tke  body  natural.  There  is  in  A<mt 
the  belief  of  the  Jacobins  in  France,  diat  a  fine  theory  is  eveiy 
thing;  and  that  poor  human  nature,  widi  its  wants  and  hafaits  j 
and  wishes,  is  nothing,  but  must  bend  at  once  before  die  wdnd. 

Nor  is  diis  our  only  ground  4rf  objection  to  him.     His  p^rpe» 
tual  desire  of  calling  in  the  icing  and  state  to  cut  eveiy  knot,  if 
to  us  (and  how  much  more  will  it  be  to  ^ewery  Roman  Catboiie) 
entirely  objectionable.    He  maintains,  that  aU  the  best  Roman 
Catholic  jurists  allow  the  right  ofdieae  parties  to  inlerfene*     Into 
that  part  of  the  question  we  cannot  now  eaUer;  but  we  niiist  any, 
that  whether  Protestants  or  Catholics^  we  should  view  any  but 
necessary  interference  in  chwrch  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  atate 
with  great  jealousy.    Prince  Metfernich  and  Monsieur  de  Villek 
may  be  great  statesmen,  but  we  should  not  probably  find  much 
to  admire  in  their  reformation  of  the  breviary;  nor  should  we  be 
pnrticuiarly  ready  to  trust  ai^  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Home  Secretary,  with  the  improvement  of  our 
Coomwnion  service.    The  liturgy  drawn  up  by  the  aide-de-camp 
of  the  excellent  and  well-intentioaed  King  of  Prussia,  is  not  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  performance  ^the  laity.    This  is  a 
subject  to  which*"  Ne  sutor"  is  particularly  applicable.     The  case 
is  different  as  to  indirect  interference,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  caHing 
on. the  proper  ecclesiastical  officers  to  introduce  sudi  changes  as 
are  alike  required  by  religion,  by  reason,  and  by  the  people  them- 
aelves.     This  is  the  only  way,  we  apprehend,  which  can  be  r^ 
sorted  to  with  advantage  either  *to  the  churdi  or  the  people.    But 
**  manum  de  tabula.^ 

We  go  on  to  make  another  remark  on  the  authm*,  and  odier 
German  Catholics,  who,  like  him,  are  anxious  for  reform.  As 
good  Protestants  we  must  wish  them  success,  while  their  endea- 
vours do  not  carry  them  too  far.  But  they  are  in  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood;  and  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  is  but  too  likely  to  lead  them  to  a  veiy 
undeserved  admiration  of  the  liberal  Protestants  of  Germany. 
We  earnestly  hope  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  will  be  on  their  guard— that 
they  will  *'  keep  the  faith  " — that  they  will  be  Christians  in  more 
than  name — ^and  that  they  will  not  draw  the  people  from  the 
depths  of  superstition  to  plunge  them  into  the  yet  foaler  abyss 
of  mfidelity. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader,  if  we  mention 
some  facts  with  respect  to  this  change  of  feeUags  among  the 
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Roipan  Catholito  in  OenoAiiy.  We  do  not  pfreftend  to  jpve  way 
thing  like  a  "  List  of  Conversions/'  nor  even  such  a  hntorj  of 
V  the  Prntttm  of  tke  Reformation/'  as  adorns  the  columns  of 
me  Momiiig  Herald»  or  the  Morning  Pott.  Much  ^ive  have 
^aflon  tofbebeve  is  going  on  silently  and  peaceably.  Many 
tiunga  have  come  to  our  knovirledge  at  which  we  have  now  no 
trac^,  and  to  which,  in  the  dearth  of  foreign  paUications  in  Eng« 
bindy  we  have  no  means  of  referring.  But  what  is  at  hand  we 
give»  and  it  is  fall  of  interest. 

.    First,  then,  we  would  beg  to  mention,  as  we  learn  from  the 
AUg.  Lit.  Zeit*  fdr  Aagnst  of  this  year,  that  a  petitkui  has  been 
presented  to  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  by  certain  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  praying  for  a  reform  of  the  missal,  the  use  of  the 
Grerman  language,  and  a  proper  hymn*book  for  the  people;  and 
praying,  abo,  that  the  bishop  will  issue  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  liturgy,  to  the  members  of  which  the  peti- 
tioners will  submit  their  liturgical  labours.  This  has  been  printed, 
ii  is  Mtnd,  without  their  knowledge  (in  Hanover),  under  the  titles 
"  £rster  Saeg  des  Lidits  iiber  die  Finstemiss  in  der  Katholische 
Kifche  Schlesiens/'    The  bishop  in  reply,  sent  a  pastoral  letter 
(dated  Jan.  18,  1827),  in  which  he  speaks  with  some  asperity  of 
the  book  we  have  been  reviewing,  and  says,  he  trusts  most  of  his 
clergy  are  elevated  above  ihe  censures  it  contains.    He  then,  ad«> 
verting  to  the  petition,  complains  of  the  absurdity  of  asking  him 
for  reforms  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  make;  and  notices  how 
falsely  the  petitioners  pretend  to  accost  him  with  respeCt,  when  he 
can  prove,  tfiat  they  were  trying  to  get  signatures  to  the  petition 
all  over  the  diocese ;  and  that  in  fourteen  days  after  it  was  sent  to 
him,  it  was  publicly  avowed,  that  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  Hanover 
to  be  printed.    He  then  mentions,  that  a  hymn-book  is  in  pre- 
paration, but  that  as  diere  are  many  good  ones  in  use,  the  need 
for  it  is  not  pressing;  that  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  diocesan 
ritual,  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  introduce  the  German 
language.     He  finishes  by  exhorting  the  clergy  not  to  listen  to 
these  disturbers,  by  speaking  with  disapprobation  of  all  changes 
made  by  individuals  in  the  service,  and  by  threatening  those  who 
panist  in  diem  with  ecclesiastical  punishment.     The  bishop's 
ciroular  has  been  pretty  severely  handled   in   a  book   called 
'*  Merkwiirdiges  umlaufschreiben  des  Fiirstbischofs  von  Breslau, 
&c."  printed  at  Hanover;  especially  his  e^rpression,  ''  that  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  held  themselves  above  the  censures  of  the 
•work  on  the  Silesian  Church."    The  writer  says,  he  presumes 
that  a  mere  adherence  to  existing  rules  of  conduct  in  the  clergy, 
in  contempt  of  the  censures  cast  on  them,  is  so  highly  prized  by 
.the  bishop,  that  it  atones  for  all  fonlts  and  vices.     Thus  for  ex- 
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ample,  the  priest  who  is  mentioiied  in  the  book  on  SOesia^  s 
having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  from  Breslan  with  his  cook,  ami 
^o  has  done  so  since,  not  troubling  hiatuielf  about  what  i»  said, 
most,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  clergy  praised  by  die  bishop. 

Am  to  the  existence  of  many  excellent  hymn  books,  no  doabt, 
says  this  Reply,  there  are  sudi, — and  yet,  dose  to  Breshia,  the 
people  sing  the  wretdied  stuff  they  buy  at  die  places  of  pilgri- 
roage.*    If  the  bishop  values  unityf  so  highly,  why  does  he  noe 
secure  it  on  so  important  a  point    With  respect  to  the  reform  <rf 
the  ritual,  on  which  the  bishop  professes  to  be  labouring,  this  b 
the  first  time  it  has  been  heard  of  even  in  Breslau*  Bat  if  tiiis  be 
true,  why  blame  die  petitioners  ?  still  more,  why  punish  diem  ?  as  it 
is  reported  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  arch-priest  Gflge  at 
Waitha,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  office,  and  would  hanre  beoi 
still  worse  treated  had  he  not  been  protected  by  a  higher  povr^, 
(query  the  King  of  Prussia).     Why  all  this,  when  die   bishop 
must  know  that  not  only  the  petitioners,  but  very  many  clergy 
besides,  have  altered  the  serrice  for  the  good  of  their  flocks?    I 
When  he  allows  the  need  of  a  reform,  does  he  really  mean  by  tfaii 
threat  of  punishment  to  drive  them  back  to  dieir  old  and  evil  bne  of 
church  service?    Again,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  a  connel 
Does  the  bishop  remember  what  happened  in  Bohemia  after  the 
burning  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  in  France  afker  the 
revolution?  Did  not  the  people  renounce  dieir  religion?   ConM 
that  have  happened,  if  the  service  had  had  any  hold  on  their 
hearts  ?    Should  any  eril  spirit  get  possession  of  die  people  of 
Silem,  might  not  Ae  same  effiBCts  be  apprehended,  whsn  it  ap- 
pears by  a  late  woik,  that  in  Upper  Silesia  die  priests  never  stody, 
but  only  farm,  ride,  and  hun^  are  most  exorbitant  about  their 
fees,  never  read  beyond  the  Breslau  Gazette,  nay  that  many  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write  German,  but  only  Polish  and  bad 
Latin,  and  that  the  people  are  so  unruly  in  church  that  they  cao 
only  be  kept  in  order  by  whips  or  ox-goads,  and  at  confession  aie 
tieated  with  boxes  on  the  ear  and  cudgels! 

We  may  next  notice  the  various  conversions  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  place  daily 
in  Germany.  Let  not  our  readers  be  alarmed, — they  nave  heard 
enough  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Henhofer  and  half  the  people 
at  Miihlhausen,  with  the  Seigneur  of  the  parish,  and  we  will 
not  say  a  word  about  it.  But  we  may  mention  that  a  priest 
'■-'■-  .  • 

*  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  use  of  German  hjmos  it  allowed  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Germanj ;  we  belieTe  aQ  tbnmgh  that  coontiy,  at  least  we 
have  heard  them  both  in  the  east  and  west. 

t  The  author  of  the  work  we  have  been  revlewine  mentions  (p.  155)  a  Ttrif (y  of 
hjrmn  books,  compiled  or  written  bj  SUeriaa  priests,  and  iutndiiceil  into  their  ehoichef  • 
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named  Oossuer,  at  Municby  publiBhed  a  uewmon,  called  **  Pri- 
mitive Catholicism/  which  has  we  believe  gone  through  sevend 
editions,  and  has  been  published  in  French,  first  at  Colmar  in 
1821,  and  again  last  year  at  Paris.  It  is  well  adapted,  as  being 
"written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  to  point  out  to  Catholics  the  corrup- 
tions of  their  religion. 

Then  a  certain  Dr.  Klotz  ^  who  was  a  priest  at  Neuheder,  in 
the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  has  abjured  Catholicism,  published  his 
reasons  for  no  doing,  and  declares  that  he  did  not  take  this  serious 
step  without  many  years  consideration  and  study  of  scripture. 

Again,  in  1 825  there  was  published  at  Paris,  a  book  called 
"  Notice  sur  la  Confession  de  Foi  d'Ignace  Lindt,  £x-cur6  Catho- 
lique  en  Baviere,"  and  anodier  '*  jSfotice  sur  la  Conversion  de 
Martin  Boos,  £x-cur6  Catholique,  avec  une  partie  de  son  trou- 
peau." 

At  a  place  called  Tiefenbron,  which  is  about  a  league  from 
Miihlbausen,  tliere  has  been  a  curious  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  Protestantism  is  working.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 
sented a  demand  to  the  priest  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  declaring  that  unless  their  request  was 
granted,  they  would  separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

A  few  years  back,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  about  the  year 
1806  or  1807,  a  priest  named  Koch,  in  Bavaria,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  collected  s^natures  among 
the  German  clergy,  to  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  celibacy,-*of 
course  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Koch  (who  was  named  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau  a  member  of  the  commission  of  superintendadce 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Germany,  sitting  at  Frankfort,) 
has  since  renounced  his  profession,  and  was  married  by  the  pro- 
testant  pastor  at  Wiesbaden. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  Munich  (Gebsiittel,)  published  about 

the  end  of  1821,  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  in  order 

to  re-establish  religious  principles,  and  to  bring  back  faith  and 

piehr  among  the  laity,  a  reform  most  take  place  among  the  clergy. 

Wessenbergy  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Constance, 


*  While  we  are  wridng  this,  the  Hamburgh  paper  mentions,  that  a  priest  named 
FisdMr,  piofeiwui  in  the  Gjronasiura  at  LBudshot,has  become  a  protestant,  and  that  the 
Xing  of  Bavaria  with  great  generosity  has  appouited  him  to  a  professorsliip  in  one  of 
the  protestant  uniTersities.  We  shoold  hardly  have  noticed  this  but  for  an  amosrag 
specimen  it  affords,  as  to  the  singular  learning  of  one  of  those  admirable  Cricbtons  S 
aodem  da^s,  the  editors  of  Newspapers,  who  are  pronounced  by  themselves  at  least 
qoalified  to  write  "de  omnibas  rebas  et  qiubosdam  aliis?"  The  Crichton  of  a 
momiDg  paper,  who  bad  never  heard  of  a  Gymnasium  in  his  life,  concluded  that  it 
most  be  a  misprint,  and  metamorphosed  (oh !  ye  Gods,)  Mr.  Kscber  intr^  a  professor 
of  GymiMitwf  /  But  Crichton  reasoned  upon  it,  for  he  could  not  comprehend  how  a 
priest  could  teach  Gynumtict,  and  so  he  left  out  that  part  of  hb  description! 
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about  tbe  «m«  dne  beg«i»  in  tayinK  aifM»  l»  fiflorf  i&e  gotfd9 
GiTvmn* 

At  Warsaw,  we  learn*  that. a  mast  is  actually  naid  m  Polidi  s 
the  church  of  the  Cauonesses  of  St.  Andrew. 

To  these  facts  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  number  o 
publications  by  German  Catholics,  recommending  alteiatiaii 
and  reforms  in  the  Catholic  church. 

One  priest  has  published  at  Broslau  a  work  called  '*  The  Bikk 
ttat  for  Priests  but  for  Kiii^s  and  Peopie."    It  is  an  Svo.  of  £ii 

SmgeSf  which  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz»  at  Pam 
n  1821  or  18£9. 

Another  incumbent  in  Bavana^and  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Scboo^ 
to  boot,  published  at  Landshut  in  1810^  a  work  with  this  pleasiv 
title  to  Roman  Catholic  ears:  **  The  public  services  of  Cathotr 
Christians  were  originally,  and  ought  again  to  become,  quite  H  j 
ferent  from  what  they  are."  We  would  b^  to  recommend  to  tk 
reader's  attention,  all  the  Ordinances  and  Papers  of  Wefi»aenbn|, 
and  the  very  remarkable  controversy  tP  which  they  gave  list, 
especially  the  writings  of  Huber,  and  among  them  hia  **  Vott- 
standige  Beleuchtung  der  Denkschriften  iiber  das  Verfah»a  da 
Romischen  Hofes  b^  der  JBmennung  des  GeneraKVican  Fi^ 
herm  von  Wessemberg  zitm  Nachfolger  in  Bissehoffclunm  Kos- 
alanz,''  published  at  Rotweil,  in  1819;  we  are  almost  inclined  oa 
some  future  occasion  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  very  intetestis; 
history  of  Wessenberg  and  bis  reforms. 

On  tfie  subject  of  celibacy  also,  many  works  have  appeared, 
and  on  this  subject,  as  on  the  last»  Huber  has  been  promineat 
But  on  die  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  there  are  works  witboat 
number.  We  would  refer  to  one  by  a  prebendary  of  Wiutzbaigi 
Oberthiir,  published  last  year  under  the  title  '  Meine  Aa- 
aichten  von  der  BesUmmung  des  Dom  Capitels  und  vcm  dem 
Gottesdienste  der  Kathedral-Kirchen ; '  to  others  by  Werkmen* 
ter,  called  '  Beitrage  zitr  Verbesserung  der  Kath.  Liturg^e  is 
Dentschland,  Uhn  1 789 ; '  and  by  Winter,  called  '  Veravche  air 

*  See  the  ArchiTes  da  Christianisme,  for  Feb.  I82t>  p.  77,  a  work  which  belonp  to 
the  fVench  Protestants,  and  has  some  verjf  able  coDtributora,  and  occasiooaBj  sooe 
vay  canting  onea.  It  is  in  strict  alliance  with  the  EngSah  distenten ;  but  «e  regret 
to  observe  that  it  is  often  marked  by  a  most  unchristian  spirit  aoinst  the  Cbaidi  af 
England.  Sureljf  foreign  Protestants  need  know  nothing  of  parliea  m  V(ngl»xyL  Wc 
maat  say  the  sane  of  tlie  Bevue  Frotestante,  even  rooic  strongly.  Am  a  sptciaien,  <Mir 
leaders  will  peifaaps  baidly  believe  that  tlic  Editor  took  the  trouble  (in  Sept.  I8f6^ 
to  give  one  of  the  annual  farragos  dclivcfed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  tha  de- 
fence of  Religions  Liberty,  and  assures  his  readers  that  it  clearly  shows  that  (hen  ii 
the  same  persecntioo  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  against  true  ChriBtBtnity, 
na  by  the  Catholics;  whence  he  sagejy  infers  that  Frasbyteiianism  ]&  the  only  Corai 
free  from  the  stain  of  penecutiou.  We  wonder  that  the  ghoit  i>f  Calvin  did  not  puU 
his  ears  in  anger,  and  lemkid  him  of  ^e  boraing  oC  Serwetus. 
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Besseniog'der  Katholischen  Liturgie/ published  at- Land^hut  in 
1814;  and  Pracher's  '  Neue  Liturgie'  with  Hirscher's  'Missae 
genuine  notionem  eruere  teutavit  Dr.  Hirscher/  Tubingen,  1821. 
Then  come  books  by  Werkmeister,  Huber,  Pracher,  and  a  shoal 
of  others,  on  the  Catechism ;  Dereser's  '  German  Breviary  ;*  and 
numberless  works  on  the   use  of  the   mother  tongue,  as   fo^ 
example,  *  Sendschreiber  an  den  Verf.  der  Schrift;.'  *  Uber  den 
Entwurf  eines  neuen  Katholischen  Rituals,  von  Beda  Pracher,) 
Ulm,  1807;  and  Winter's  '  Liturgie  was  sie  sein  soil,'  Munich, 
1809.     But  we  are  tired  of  transcribing  titles ;  and  what  we  have 
produced  will  be  enough  to  show  the  spirit  which  is  awakened  in 
Germany.     What  are  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  Papal. 
See  with  respect  to  this  spirit,  whether  they  hope  to  stifle  it,  or. 
whether  they  think  it  may  be  passed  over  with  contempt,  we  know 
not;   but  in  either  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  err  most 
egregiously.     It  is  obviously  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  a 
growing  and  thriving  child,  and  he  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  cata- 
logues of  every  succeeding  year,  and  observes  the  increase  of 
works  by  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  reform,  will  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  ere  long  the  bantling  will,  unless  its  nurses  interfere 
and  do  mischief,  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  tlirow  off  its  mother's, 
leading-strings,  and  read  her  a  lesson  of  a  nature  not  likely  to 
prove  pleasant  to  her  feelings.     Again  then  we  say  to  the  refornv* 
ing  Catholics,  beware  of  liberal  Protestants  and  of  their  spirit. . 
Your  cause  will  prosper  of  itself;  it  has  religion  and  sense  for.itj[ 
and  it  rests  with  you  whether  it  shall  succeed  or  not.     If  you  con- 
nect yourselves  with  those  destitute  of  Christianity,  you  will  fur- 
nish your  adversaries  with  a  just  and  an  unanswerable  argument. 
The  state  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  has  filled  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  numerous  converts,*  and  the  argument  which , 

*  Oar  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of.  the  seal  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnich  is  pitnelytisiiig  in  Germany,  and  the  successes  it  has  gained.  The, Jesuits 
are  dow  especially  active  in  the  work  of  conversion.  The  following  anecdote  is  cur- 
rent in  Germany  at  present,  and  though  it  is  not  safe  to  vouch  for  any  private  anec- 
dote, vre  have  reason  to  believe  the  account  correct.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  An- 
iMiIt-Cothen  have  been  lately  converted ;  and  they  set  to  work  must  vigorously  oii, 
conrcrting  the  court,  which  very  dutifully  yielded  to  the  strung  arguments  of  the 
•overeign,  except  one  maid  of  honour,  who  held  most  resolutely  to  her  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. After  some. time,  a  yomtg  gentleoHin  arrived  from  Vienna  at  Anhalt-Cothen  . 
to  make  some  stay  there,  and  an  attachment  ensued  between  him  and  the  young  lady 
in  question ;  but  when  marriage  was  spoken  of,  he  declared  that  as  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  could  not  in  conscience  unite  himself  to  a  heretic.  After  many  struggles,. 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  yielded  to  love  what  she  hiul  denied  to  argument.  Wc 
are  informed,  however,  that  her  scruples  were  still  so  strong,  that  she  fainted  both  in' 
making  her  recantation,  and  at  the  first  procession  she  was  compelled  w  attend.  When 
all  tvas  over,  the  lover  came  to  congratulate  her  on  her  better  mind,  and  tu  assure  her 
that  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  marriage  being  out  of 
llie  question,  as  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Jesuit,  a  fact  of  which  he  convinced  her,  by 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  O  O 
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will  bring  a  Protestant  into  the  bo^m  of  a  church,  still  retaioiir 
the  forms  of  a  true  church,  though  corrupted  in  many  points,  mil 
apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  unhappy  people  who  are  alread; 
Roman  Catholics,  and  are  persuaded  by  their  reforming  priest 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  such  a  church,  for  the  cold  and  camfortka 
doctrines  of  Socinianisro,  or  mere  nominal  Christianity. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  draw  our  readers^  attentioa  to  one  rtn 
remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ckufdi  ia 
the  present  day,  which  cannot  have  escaped  their  obserratioB 
altogether,  but  the  details  of  which  are  assuredly  of  high  interesr; 
we  mean  die  changes  which  have  been  produced  by  the  dele^ 
mined  conduct  of  Austria  as  tb  the  exercise  of  church  power  bj  i 
die  Pope  in  her  territory,  and  the  concessions  whidi  the  See<^ 
Rome  has  in  consequence  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  to  cdm 
governments,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  foliov- 
ffng  so  dangerous  an  example. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  Papal  See  here  makes  a  very  respect- 
able figure.  It  has  not  receded  from  its  unjust  pretensions  froo 
a  sense  of  right,  nor  has  it  honestly  renounced  them.  But  it  hm 
been  compelled  virtually  to  renounce  them  from  fear*  and  neces- 
sity. The  history  of  the  transactions  between  the  £mperor 
Joseph  II.  and  the  Pope,  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one. 
We  cannot  go  into  it  here,  but  it  will  be  right  to  mention,  villi 
reference  to  the  work  before  us,  that  without  any  regard  to  die 
court  of  Rome,  and  without  any  fear  of  a  rupture  with  it,  Jo- 
seph proceeded  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  papal  dominion  io 
his  empire.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  read  Rechenberger^s  larger  treatise  on  the  present  Eccle- 
siastical Law  of  Austria,*  may  find  sufficient  information  m 
Dal  Pozzo's  smaller  work,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Mtirray.  It 
will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Austria  ema- 
nates from  the  dvil  power,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  cfaurdi 
law,  b^  which  the  Popes  attempted  to  extend  and  confirm  their 
authority,  is  set  aside ;  that  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  preseot 
Austrian  system  are, — that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  of  interfer- 
ence— that  the  Pope  is  not  infallible — that  the  supreme  power 
of  the  church  belongs  to  the  college  of  bishops,  and  not  to  the 
Pcpe,  who  is  subject  to  the  college,  and  is  in  fact,  though  allowed 


faking  off  •  tmart  wig  he  wore  and  showing  her  the  tonsure !  If  this  story  be  6ke» 
the  Ronan  Catholics  should  contradict  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Tbeir  bitterest  tntmj 
cannot  wish  soch  infamy  true. 

*  There  is  a  most  tamable  work  in  fonr  rolomes,  (called  <  Vollstandige  Saaunlinf 
aller  Sehriften  die  dnrch  VesanlaMen  der  alter  bochsten  Kais.  Tolenuu  and  Rf- 
formations  Edicte  in  Wien  erscheinen  sind/  Viennii,  1784,)  which  gives  all  thatcu. 
be  dtiired  on  this  snbject. 
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to  t>e  Prmnte/^  only  the  chief  executive  oiBcer  of  the  gfe«t  coiin- 

cil  of  the  church ;  and,  what  is  most  troportant,  not  tntiikd  to 

interftre  in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops.    But  this  <iepo9ition  of 

the  Popes  was  not  confined  to  words,  for  the  House  of  Austria, 

in  good  earhest,  took  awaj  all  the  privileges  of  the  See  of  Rone 

^'imin  its  dominions,  as  forexample,  the  annais,  the  alternative  df 

inonths,f  8ic.— ^the  establishment  of  any  new  feasts  or  exercises 

-of  piety-^^e  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuncios  in  Austria — the  power 

of  exempting  convents  from  episcopal  jurisdiction--*of  collating 

to  benefices^— of  granting  dispensations  as  to  marriages-^and  of 

cottmtuting  pious  foundations.    All  concessions  respecting  tnduf- 

geiices  must   now  be  submitted  to  the  Placet  Royal.    The 

-efftperor  appoints  all  the  bishops,  except  ihe  Archbishop  of 

Olniut2,wno  is  elected,  and  nominates  to  several  canonnes.     No 

exeoiftmunication  can  be  pronounced  without  leave  of  the  civil 

power,  nor  any  public  penance  enjoined  without  permission  from 

the  provincial  government. 

The  severe  lesson  given  by  Austria  on  matters  of  jurisdiction 
'has  not  been  lost*  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  that  coantry  says, 
thut  the  House  of  Austria  does  not  condescend  to  solicit  froih 
the  Pope  rights  which  never  belonged  to  him;  and  the  Pope,  in 
fear  of  the  same  uncivil  remark  from  other  quarters,  has  made 
haste  to  rengn  them.  Thus,  the  convention  between  Pins 
-VII.  and  the  late -king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  arrangement  of  eccle- 
siastical matters,  after  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dioceses,!); 
.chapters,  revenues  of  the  bishops,  seminaries,  &c*,  states  in  the  9fk 
article,  that  his  Holiness  ^ftves  up  for  ever  to  the  king  the  right 
of  nanAng  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  and  sewes 
that  there  shall  be  a  new  valuation  of  the  annats,  8cc*  The  pope 
is  to  name  to  one  dignity  (the  Prspositura,)  in  each  <»thedral ; 
the  .king  to  the  deaneries;   to  the  king  the  pope  resigns  also 

*  His  power  is  defined ;  he  is  to  be  the  orglm  of  ooninniiiicBtion  between  diSvreht 
parts.of  the  chofoh-^to  otiDvene  and  preside,  at  cooncUs  (whose  decrees,  however,  do 
not  borrow  their  aotliority  from  bis  sanction)*— to  represent  the  church  out  of  any  cound], 
but  his  decrees  may  be  revolted  by  the  college  of  bishops— to  correct  faults  of  bnhopa 
— in  indispensable  cases  to  pass  jnvommuU  decrees  about  points  of  doctrine — and  to 
make  shniuir  deoreea  to  ju4s^  bishops  and  general  laws  of  .discipline,  subject  to  be  an- 
nulled by  the  general  council,  and  refused  by  each  bishop  in  particular. 

t  That  is,  the  right  which  the  Pope  claimed  of  presenting  to  such  benefices  as  became 
▼acant  every  aitenate  mouth. 

X  The  dioceses  of  BaTaria,  settled  by  the  convention,  are  Munich,  (an  archbishopric, 
with  90,000  florins,)  Bamberg,  (also  an  archbishopric,  wiih  15,000  florins,)  Augsburg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Herbstadt,  (bisbopcics,  with  10.000  florins  each,)  Passau,  Bichstadt, 
and  Spares,  (bishoprics,  with  8000  florins  each.)  The  dean  at  Munich  has  4000,  at 
Bamberg,  S500,  in  the  first  set  of  bishoprics,  3000,  and  in  the  second  S600  florins  a 
year,  anid  the  dignitaries  called  prmpcsiti,  who  rank  between  the  bishop  and  dean, 
'«Bi^  the  same  H  the  dein.  The  csdmis*  faicomes  vary  ffwn  14OO.t»^0QO  fldrins. 
These  salaries  are  paid  by  gpYcrnroent 
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the  naminaiUHS  in  the  aliemate  months:  the  aidibjaiBC^  ^ad 
biicbops  are  to  give  all  the  benefices  ia  their  patmuage  to  pereow 
4tjgreeabU  to  the  kin^;  and  they  are  to  take  an  oath  of  strict  ti<k- 
lity  to  him,  containmg  a  promise  that  they  will  hold  no  comnii' 
nication,  and  be  present  at  no  counsel,  &c.,  which  can  hurt  dir 
public  peace.      By  thus  yielding  to  the  stonn»  the  church  b 
Bavaria  has  retained  some  privileges  which  it  has  lost  in  Aoi^ 
tria*    The  Bavarian  bishops  have  the  right  of  institutii^  pubb  ; 
prayers,  and  other  pious  works,  (this,  of  course,  means  pilgrinh 
ages  and  festivals,)  of  holding  free  communication  with  Rome 
M  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  affairs^  of  punishing  cler^  accord- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  inflicting  oewunt 
4)n  any  trangressors  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  saoped  canooi 
In  the  Prussian  territories  a  change  in  the  episcopal  seats* 
has  taken  place,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  pope, 
although  he  has  lost  much,  has  retained  more  there   than  is 
countries  where  the  sovereigns  are  Catholics,  and  certainlj  more 
than  he  has  in  Hanover,  as  will  presently  appear.     The  boll  ot' 
July  24,  18dl,  provides,  that  the  chapters  shall  have  the  fight  of 
•administering  their  own  affairs — that  the  pope  shall  alvrays  nosn- 


*  They  are  now  as  follows: — 


No.ofParishei. 

Revenue. 

F»|»lTttate. 

Colqgne,  Metropolitan,'! 

12000  thalers,  Prus- 

with the  foUowiog  suffni-  > 

«86 

sian,  or  about  1600L 

1000  gold  iorioi. 

fM» J 

■ 

English. 

. 

Trerei 

634 

BOOO 

566 

Monster 

f87 

8000 

666 

Paderbom     •    .    .    . 

At  at  present. 

8000 

666 

Goesna     and     Pofrna,  "^ 
united.  Metropolitan,  with  ^ 
one  tuffragan,  viz.  .    .     j 

Tobebereafler 
arranged* 

1«000 

1000 

Culni • 

$15 

8000 

Breslau,  Bishopric,  sub-  7 
ject  only  to  the  pope   .      { 

6nhiFfaaaia. 

IfOOO.    This  is  the 
government       allow* 
ance ;  bat  other  reve- 
nues are  noticed  in  the 

1166 

boll,  and  tlie  book  we 
are    reviewing    states 
the  revenue  at  30,000 
thalers,    i.  e.     about 
45001  Englisli. 

Ermeland 

As  before,  with 

IfOOO 

G66 

4 

5  deaneries  taken 
from  Culm. 

N.  B.— Some  of  these  bishoprics  liave  jurisdiction  over  other  parishes  out  of  tk 
Prussian  dominions. 
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nftte  to  the  dignity  called  Pfapositura,  and  to  the  stalls  vacant  in- 
the  alternate  months,  in  all  the*  cathedrals— the  bishops  having 
the  right  of  patronage  in  the  other  months.  The  chapters  of 
Cologne,  Treves,  Breslau,  Paderborn,  and  Munster  elect  each 
their  bishop  by  virtue  of  this  bull,  which  seems  to  have  been  pre-^ 
viously  the  case  in  the  other  chapters.  In  all  cases  the  election 
is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  the  civil  power,  as  far  as 
we  perceive,  has  no  veto  whatever.  '  There  is  to  be  an  episcopal  se-^ 
minary  attached  to  every  episcopal  seat;  and  coadjutor-bishops 
are  to  be  allowed.  The  revenues  of  the  bishops  are  to  come  from 
taxes  on  the  woods  and  forests  after  the  present  mortgages  are 
paid  off  on  them,  which  by  law  is  to  be  the  case  in  1B33.  Now 
in  a  convention  between  the  pope  and  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, signed  June  18,  of  this  year,  the  pope  gives  a  veto  on  the' 
election  of  the  bishops  to  the  king.  The  list  of  candidates  is  to 
be  presented  by  the  chapters  who  elect,  and  the  king  is  tQ 
strike  out  any  not  acceptable  to  him.*  The  pope  then  confirms 
if  he  approves  the  person,  and  the  election  is  regular.  There  isr 
to  be  a  chapter  and  seminary  to  each  cathedral.  Thei  bishops 
take  the  same  oath  as  in  Bavaria;  and  the  king  undertakes  in^  thi» 
convention  to  provide  them  with  sufllicient  revenues .f  ' 

So  again,  in  a  bull  for  Hanover,  (of  March  £4,  1824,)  the- 
pope  says  expressly  that  the  rigour  of  the  sacred  canons  must 
be  much  abated,  and  much  consideration  bestowed  on  times  and 
circumstances.;}^    The  diapters  of  the  bishoprics  are  to  present  a- 

*  The  papezB  hare  aiote  stated  that  there  is  a  secret  treaty  in  which  it  is  settled 
that  the  chapters  shall  aluays  elect  the  person  recommended  by  the  Iting.  See  the 
Courier  of  Tliursday ,  Oct.  1 8, 1 8 17. 

't'  The  Sees  are,  Melines,  (aichbishopric,)  Liege,  Nanmr,  Toamay,  Ghenf,  Bruges, 
Amsterdam,  and  Bois  le  Doc.  The  parishes  beranging  to  each  aie  not  yet  Arranged^ 
We  wish  very  much  to  know  more  of  this  convention.  There  was  ccrtauily  an  archi- 
episcopal  see  at  Utrecht,  but  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  the  suffragans  showed  a 
disposilioB  tar  break  off  their  connection  with  Roim*.  Tlie  reader  may  find  something 
on  tliis  subject  in  Ricci's  life»  torn.  ii.  p.  30b,  and  346 ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
work  before  us.  Wc  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  gain  any  information  on  the  actual 
existence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  at  Utrecht,  or  its  suppressiou. 

X  Tliere  are  only  two  Sees  : 


PJBrbhes. 

Revenue. 

Papal  Taiation*^ 

Hildesheim, 

witli  1  Dean   

88 

40(X)  tlialers,  C.  U. 

1500 

From  1400—800 

400  each 

• 

756  gold  florins^ 

6  Canons    

4  Vicars  . .' 

Osnaburg, 

the  same  chapter  and 
revenue. 

88,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  reckon. 

In  the  case  of  Osnaburg,  the  arrangement  is  only  prospective,  as  the  government 
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list  of  cftndicUites  to  the  king,  who*  a»  in  the  Netheriandiy  is  to 
fttrike  out  any  not  accepteble  to  him ;  then  the  chapter  elects^ 
epd  the  pope  confiriiiB^  if  he  approves  the  choice  and  the  elec- 
tion has  been  regular;  if  not,  the  pope  allows  a  second  choice. 
The  bishops  must  be  35;  the  dignitaries  SO;  and  both  here,  and 
in  the  other  cases  we  have  noticed,  it  is  most  creditable  to  the 
Catholic  church,  that  there  is  an  express  regulation,  that  no  one 
shall  have  a  stall  unless  remarkable  for  his  learning,,  for  his  aseal 
^apamh  priert.  or  m .uisting  the  bishop  ia the  affiun of  the 
Oftocese.* 

We  would  also  beg  to  turn  our  readers'  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Saxe  Weimar,  where  the  duke  has  pubbsbed  «  law 
xelating  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  hia  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpose  we  would  refer  theaa  to  a  hook  by 
Alexander  Miiller,  called.  '*  Beitrage  zum  kiinftigen  Deutacb- 
Katholischen  Kircbenrechte." 

In  Spain,  again,  as  appears  from  Bouigoing,t  the  junsdiction 
of  the  pope  Ins  suffered  veiy  considerably  for  the  last  70  years. 
By  two  concordats,  one  signed  in  1753,  the  other  in  1771,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  king  shall  present  to  all  consistonal  be- 
nefices, and  that  the  pope  spall  have  a  certain  limited  number  of 
benefices  at  his  disposal*  He  gives  up  his  old  rights  of  m^kii^ 
the  persons  presented  pay  a  large  sum,  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
per^ of  deceased  prelates,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices. 
The  privileges  of  Nuncios  were  diminished;  strong  meaavies 
taken  as  to  the  reeeption  of  papal  bulls  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  arrangements  made  for  oompelling  the  prebles  to 
fake  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  die  king. 

Even  at  Naples  the  kin|^  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  to 
the  biikoprics  in  his  dominions ;  and  a  kind  of  eompromiee  was 
made  by  a  concordat,  (in  the  year  1 79  !#  if  we  are  not  mistaken,) 
which  gave  the  pope  the  right  of  presenting  three  candidates  for 
At  king's  choice.  There  were  otner  points  in  dispute;  aa,  for 
example,  the  homage  of  the  haquente  due  from  the  king  of 
Naples  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  was  refused;  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  Ricci's  j:  mentions  that  he  heard  the  pope  protest 
against  this.  It  was  reported  in  18M  and  1825,  that  the  dispute 
as  to  this  homage  was  renewed  on  the  election  of  Leo  XII. 

■  ■■  ■  -  ■  ■  ■■-     ■    ■  ■   ■■ 

ouinol  yet  affbrd  to  endow  Uk  lee.  A  biibop,  m  pvHihw,  U  vt  preaent  to  gown 
the  diocese  of  Oiriaborg,  and  after  his  death  the  Bishop  of  Hildesbciai,  who,  with  the 
dean,  have  an  bcrease  of  revnoe  till  the  see  b  fotl^  mstltiited. 

^Tliese  ooooordats. &c  wiU  be  Ibnnd  in  an  ApMqdia  to  Wiss's/sis 
Gotfingen.  1S«6. 

t  See  Booming  vol.  I.  p.  5SS,  and  folowing,  (ed.  1806^) 

tUle  of  Bloci,foLiL  p.  30e. 


.  Tbi0  Maf  btttocy  of  aome  revaduiUe  abiiidgesdeoM  of  papsl 
JAinsdic^iCMi  will  not«  we  trust,  be  unacceptable  to  our  retulers ; 
aod  at  #oine  futiire  opportunity  we  may^  jierbapa^  recur  to  a  &ub- 
je^t  iiill  of  interest  to  the  politician,  the  historinn,  and  the  divine. 
<W^  fll^all  iudeed»  pi&rhapa,  feel  ouiaelve9  under  the  necessity  of 
dping  8o»  a^  we  have  learned^  since  this  article  went  to  pres^  that 
Jteye^tJ  answers  to  the  book  we  have  been  reviewing  are  anr 
.nowoed.  If  we  find  that  they  oontain  any  refutation  of  the 
Jlateiwnts  we  have  given  on  its  authori^«  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  Roman  Cathcmc  party  will  induce  us  to  lay  that  refutatioBr 
before  our  readers* 


Art.  XIL — Ahoiver.  Trauerspiel,  injunf  Au/ziigen,  von  Au- 
gusi  KkngemanH*  Braunschweig,  bey  G.  C.  £•  Meyer,  18^7, 
8vo.  {Ahasiierus.  A  Tragedy,  in  Jive  Ads,  by  Augustus 
Klingemann.    JBrunswick*     1827*) 

On  the  laws  of  theatrical  composition,  much  has  been  already 
written,  especially  with  reference  to  disputes  between  French 
critics,  and  the  more  modern  authors  of  all  countries,  (France  for 
the  last  ten  years  not  excepted,)  where  people  began  to  grow 
tired  of  mere  servile  imitation ; — and  yet,  up  to  the  present  day, 
we  know  not  that  the  auestion  has  been  on  either  side  very  fairly 
stated.  The  Unities,  indeed,  have  been  discussed ;  but  there  are 
other  and  more  important  points  of  difference ;  and  this  reminds 
us  of  the  controversy  that  has  often  been  renewed  on  the  merits 
of  Pope  as  a  poet,  for  though  he  was  no  dramatic  author,  the 
subject  is  yet  closely  analogous  to  that  of  which  we  now  treat. 
From  such  controversy,  however,  but  little  information  can  be 
derived ;  for  if  either  party  possessed  clear  views  and  principles, 
these,  as  if  for  the  argument's  sake,  seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 
The  truth  is  that  the  French  dramatists,  though  fettered  by  na- 
tional prejudices  and  pedantic  rules,  had  yet  achieved  much  that 
was  highly  commendable.  They  "  had  their  day,**  and  were  dle- 
servedty  looked  up  to  as  praiseworthy  models.  The  error  lay 
with  their  narrow-minded  followers  and  partisans,  who  maintained 
that,  as  these  authors  had  already  attained  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dramatic  excellence,  any  attempt  to  produce  effects  more  power- 
ful and  striking  than  had  been  already  accomplished,  must  of 
necessity  turn  out  vain  ^nd  abortive.  In  order  to  combat  this 
inept  conclusion,  the  desideratum  was  to  find  writers  powerful 
enough  to  meet  the  French  worthies  on  their  own  ground, — to 
equal  all  that  had  been  already  achieved,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
looking  on  the  past  only  as  a  commencement  or  foundation,  to 
prove  their  command  of  a  far  wider  intellectual  range,  and  of  a 
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M4<ieB8  in  art  to  wtikh  the  serfile  feHowcra  of  Radne  as  a  dm- 
uiotist,  or  Pope  as  a  poet,  couM  not  attain.  Let  it  not  be  aup- 
posed  that  we  mean  to  under-rate  either  of  these  highly  eminent 
*poets ;  but  the  same  emotions  which  were  produced  by  RacHoe 
could  also  be  exei^  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  authoni  who,  while 
%hey  looked  on  him  with  all  due  respect  and  admiration,  were  by 
"no  means  disposed  to  admit  Aat  he  had  reached  die  acmi  of  «lra- 
^atic  excellence.  Lord  Byron  mi^t  admire  Pope  as  a  poet, 
and  exalt  him  as  a  model ;  but  we  believe  not  one  among  the  self- 
styled  wisest  of  the  **  old  school "  would  venture  td  assert,  that 
"  Childe  Harold ''  is  not  a  more  estimable  imitation  of  Spenser^ 
than  Pope*s  verses  commencing — 

"  In  every  town  where  Thamis  rolls  his  tyde,"  &c. 

It  may  be  said  that  tliis  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  inasmuch  as  the 
verses  alluded  to  are  but  a  trifling  scrap  unworthy  of  notice ;  yet 
the  case,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  strictly  applicable ;  for  if  we 
were  to  extol  Pope  in  the  style  of  the  French  eulogists  of  Racine, 
Cornell le  or  Voltaire,  we  should  say,  however  absurdly,  that  the 
works  of  this  poet  being  in  themselves  the  summum  bonum  of 
literary  excellence,  and  such  being  the  result  of  his  Spenserian 
lucubrations,  one  might  indeed  choose  another  subject,  and  write 
a  greater  number  of  stanzas,  but  the  attempt  to  produce  anything 
better  in  the  same  department  would  be  a  proof  of  temerity  and 
folly  which  could  end  only  in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Up  to  the  year  1750  or  1760,  nothing  had  been  done  for  Ger- 
man literature  in  order  to  spread  its  reputation  through  the  world, 
for  scarcely  any  German,  since  tlie  time  of  Luther,  had  by  the 
use  of  his  pen  acquired  any  wide  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries.  There  had  been  doubtless  many  genial  and 
talented  poets,  in  retracing  whose  history  we  should  find  our- 
selves gradually  brought  back  as  far  as  to  the  interesting  period 
of  the  Minnesingers  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  There 
were  men  of  industry  and  learning  too,  scientific  writers,  classical 
scholars  and  historians,  so  that  the  catalo^i/te  raisonnc  has  a  very 
respectable  appearance;  but  with  regard  to  belles  kttres.  the 
French  school  prevailed,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  an  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  by  means  of  powerful  and  original  compo- 
sitions for  the  stage,  had  been  completely  misunderstood  and 
neglected.  The  few  dramatic  writers  worthy  of  notice  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  for  the  most  part  to  comedy,  and  in  this  pursuit 
Moliere  aflbrded  them  a  model  in  all  respects  unexceptionable. 
There  was,  also,  an  early  translation  from  the  very  original  and 
excellent  works  of  Holberg,  the  Dane ;  but  we  forget  in  what 
year  it  was  published^  and  whether  it  attracted  much  attention. 
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^11  at  once, 8  grand  revolution  took  place;  which  maybe  dated 
from  the  appearance  of  Goethe's  *'  Goetz  of  Berlicfaingen/'  in 
1 773 ;  bnt  though  this  change  was  then  generally  manifested,  like 
a  vudden  gleam  of  light  thrown  over  the  literary  horizon  in  Ger- 
many, it  had  been  in  preparation  from  about  the  year  1760,  when 
Lessing  commenced  m  good  earnest  his  dramatic  labours ;  and, 
'without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  swayed  by  national  preju- 
dices, we  can  affirm  that  this  revolution  was  a  direct  result  from 
the  study  of  Shakspeare,  which,  by  degrees,  brought  a  new  state 
of  feelings  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  talented  reader.     Hence 
arose  the  conviction  that  there  were  principles  in  dramatic  com- 
position of  yet  more  importance  than  adherence  to  the  Unities ; 
that  the  study  of  "  character  and  circumstance  **  was  inexhausti- 
ble, not  merely  on  account  of  the  varieties  of  human  character,* 
but  of  the  modes  (to  use  a  metaphor)  in  which  portraits  may  be 
painted,  and  that  there  were  beauties  in  composition  nobler  than 
those  of  Voltaire,  with  springs  of  powerful  interest,  which  to  him 
and   his  followers  were  yet  wholly  unknown.     German  authors 
began  to  perceive  clearly,  that  although  the  principle  of  imitation 
be  at  first  indispensable,  and  by  a  very  intelligible  paradox  may 
be  called  the  foundation  of  originality ;  yet  this  principle,  however 
skilfully  applied,  may  not  continue  to  satisfy  an  active  and  power- 
ful mind.     Doubtless  the  same  elementary  causes  by  wluch  in- 
terest is  excited  have  existed  in  all  ages ;  but  the  methods  of  de- 
veloping our  emotions  are  numberless ;  while  perfection,  that  is 
to  say,  the  power  of  producing  by  fictitious  representation  the 
full  effect  of  reality,  remains,  and  must  ever  remain,  like  a  goal  in 
the  distance,  always  wished  for,  but  never  attained.     Moreover, 
the  German  school,  (at  that  time  a  nom  de  guerre  correctly  enough 
applied,)  began  in  some  measure  to  perceive,  though  yet  dimly, 
that  the  French  partizans,  on  their  narrow  system,  had  closed 
their  eyes,  and  blunted  their  senses  against  many  of  the  most 
powerful  and  pleasing  impressions  of  which  our  existence  is  sus- 
ceptible, debarring  themselves  thus  of  the  best  materials  for 
affecting  and  effective  eloquence.     It  became  gradually  more  ob- 
vious, that  in  the  conduct  of  their  dialogue,  the  perceptions  and 
emotions  of  their  pompouajieroes  and  heroines,  they  had  never 
once  admitted  aiiy  ''  lookings  abroad  on  nature.''    According  to 
the  system  (perhaps  in  its  way  equally  overstrained)  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  they  could  not  therefore  evince  even  the  **  membra  dis- 
jecta poetse."    They  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  world  of 
mountains,  forests,  lakes  and  rivers.    To  them'alike  ''  weary  and 
unprofitable ''  were  the  sunny  showers  of  spring  tide,  the  **  golden 
gleams "  of  autumn,  or  grand  desolation  of  winter.     In  a  word, 
they  were  unquestionably  alt  '*  carpet  knights,"  whose  garments 
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l«l  ncBMr  farai  dbmohed  by  the  dewa  of  k«aye«,  yAme  pbw 
dered  curb  had  never  been  discompdto)  by  the  "  rude  visituigs"  of 
m  November  ttomi.  In  fact,  as  we  have  alieady  observed,  tbef 
wrote,  debacsing  theoweWes  of  the  beat  ornaments,  of  poetic  elo* 
fuence ;  for,  after  all,  what  are  the  passages  in  the  most  cele- 
brated peetry  both  ancienl  and  modenn,  whicb  dwell  longest  oa 
e«r  remembrance,  and  are  most  frequently  quoted?  £ven  in  the 
Ibad,  we  still  point  to  the  fine  description  which  teamtnates  the 
eif^ith  book,  tbou^  this  is  biU  an  accidental  a«d  unimportant 
picture.  On  the  other  hand*  if  we  search,  gtanraUfff  for  passages 
expressing  die  deepest  emoden,  and  evincing  tbo  most  active 
imagination,  we  shall  then  afanost  invariably  find  that  their  authors 
naturally  have  recourse  for  imagery,  not  surely  to  audience  halls, 
ball  rooms,  and  trim  gardens,  where  all  around  is  cramped  and 
artificial,  but  to  the  grander  phenomena  and  energising  influ- 
ences of  nature,  contemplated  and  fek  in  solitude,  under  the 
firee  canopy  of  heaven.  From  all  the  works  of  Schiller,  is  theie 
any  extract  so  much  admired,  or  which  has  been  so  often  referred 
to,  in  order  to  prove  his  genius,  as  the  scene  in  the  **  RobberSf** 
where  Charles  Moor  contemplates  the  setting  sun? 
*  The  study  of  Shakspear^,  as  we  have  observed,  mainly,  indeed 
directly,  led  to  die  conviction,  in  Germany,  that  something  better 
mijtht  be  effected  for  the  stage,  than  aught  which,  by  servile 
imitation  of  the  French^  had  been  yet  accomplished;  and  the 
first  man  of  real  genius,  who  gave  his  whole  mind  to  tlys  revolu- 
tion, was  Leasing,  of  whose  character  we  believe  no  better 
ibiBtration  has  bcMMi  afforded,  in  this  country,  than  that  derived 
from  a  version  of  **  Emilia  Galotti,''  by  Thompson,  i^nd  of  "  Na- 
tlian  the  Wise,''  b^  Holcroft,  to  whom  even  the  German  language 
was  not  very  familiar.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  writing  ''  biirgerliche  Trauerspiele,"  or  tragedies  of  ordinary 
fife,  in  determinsd  opposition  to  the  kings,  queens,  gods,  and 
goddesses  of  the  Frendi;  but,  like  most  men  of  geniiia^  he  bad 
a  tendency  to  run  into  extremes,  and  thus  also  set  the  example 
of  writing  tragedies  in  prose,  a  fashion  which  continued  till 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  when  Schiller  decided  that  Uank 
verse  was  the  proper  medium  for  this  species  of  composition. 
Widi  all  the  world  against  him,  Lessing  persisted  in  his  revolii- 
donary  designs,  undl  they  were  effected;  and,  at  some  future 
dme,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  republication  of  his  works,  in 
order  to  give  some  nodces  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which, 
though  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  remains  nearly  as 
unknown  and  unappreciated,  in  this  country,  as  if  be  had  never 
existed. 
The  next  individual  who  made  any  remarkable  tidvmices  ipa 
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the'  saine  p«niiit,  vtn  oot  G^etbe.  «s  UcoaoMMiij  wf^jfotni^  hiil 

Genstmiberg*  to  whose  "  UgoUna"  it  miglit  alnaoat  be  «aid,  that 

we  are  iodebted  for  tbe  works  of  Schiller*  as  it  has  been  apeciaUjp 

recorded  of  the  latter,  that  he  dated  his  first  genuine  fervour  o£ 

inspiration  from  his  perusal  of  that  unique*  however  faulty*  per^ 

Ibnnance.    Incredible  as  it  may  seem*  this  tragedy  was  m^ny 

times  represented  on  die  stage*  from  which*  of  courae»  it  has 

been  bMig  since  banbhed*     Aa  Car  as  we  can  remember*  the 

dialogue  commences  when  Ugolino  and  his  three  sona  have 

already  been  for  a  considerable  time  imprisoned.    Tbe  varied 

^nd  increasing  horrors  of  their  loxb  day  and  night*  are  divided  by 

tbe  poet  into  four  acts,  throughout  which  such  unrivalled  power 

is  evinced*  both  of  conception  and  langui^e,  and  so  admirable 

are  many  passages*  that  we  read  as  if  8pell-bound»  and  Mi 

almost  as  if  it  were  a  duty,  however  revolting*  to  contemplate 

iu  detail  die  dread  realities  of  that  story*  which  0ante  has  given 

comparatively  but  in  outline.  About  the  same  time*  also*  (1768), 

Gerstenberg  published  his  **  Bride*"  a  rifacciamento  from  £ieaii<- 

mont  and  IHetcher*  which  is  included*  we  believe*  in  his  collected 

works*  three  vols.  8vo.  1816. 

In  the  year  1773»  Goethe*  who  l»d  already  ac(|uired  high 
reputation  by  his  "  Werter/'  came  before  the  pubUc  with  his 
"  Goetz  of  Berlichingen ;"  and  from  this  period,  as  we  have 
said*  may  be  dated  the  first  general  manifestation  of  that  jMr/er- 
viduim  gcmum*  that  ardent  and  creative  apirit*  which  hanoeloi^ 
continued  to  exist  and  spread  among  the  Germans*  and  under 
whose  influence*  instead  of  indulging  themselves  merely  in  wild 
and  irregular  phantasies,  they  have,  left  no  class  nor  style  of  com- 
position unexemplified ;  nor  is  there  any  department  in  which 
they  cannot  boast  of  authors  highly  estimable  and  distin|uished« 
We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  entering*  in  this  place,  into  aqy 
critical  examination  of  Goethe's  brilliant  career*  for  which  aloae 
the  loqgest  iirtiele  admissible  in  our  journal  would  scaroely 
suffice. 

Tbe  effect  of  his  first  play  was  electrical  \  nor  was  this  more 
tban  might  have  been  with  certainty  predicted.  According  to 
the  Latin  adage*  the  gi'eatest  difficulty  of  art  lies  in  its  eonceal- 
ment;  and  unquestionably  tbe  production  of  a  tragedy  like  the 
"  Goetz,"  was  no  easy  task.  With  infinitely  more  talent  than 
Lessing*  Goethe  for  the  first  time  exhibited  a  dramatic  work*  in 
which  not  only  was  the  principal  personage  a  real  and  well-known 
character  in  German  history,  but  m  which,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  .left*  the  poet  had  diosen  that  which  **  lay  before  his  hero 
in  daily  Ufe,"  for  the  sources  of  interest  and  sympathetic  emotion, 
(Npeviog  incontestably^  that  by  the  energies  of  a  powerfid  mindi  such 
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itiaterials  could  be  rendered  beyond  comparison  more  valuable 
than  those  chosen  by  the  admirers  of  Racine  and  Comeille,  for 
their  vague  and  sonorous  declamations.  The  true  poet  exalts  and 
ennobles  his  subject,  v^hile  the  mean  imitator  must  have  recourse 
to  characters  and  situations,  which,  by  their  pompous  attributes, 
may  aiford  him  a  semblance  of  that  dignity  and  power,  in  which 
he  himself  is  deficient. 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  which-  he  had  received,  Goethe 
advanced  steadily  in  his  victorious  course,  remaining,  as  it  were, 
alone  in  the  world  (though  we  do  not  forget  his  eminent  contem- 
poraries) till  about  the  year  1790,  or  1793,  when   Schiller,  who 
then  obtained  his  confidential  friendship,  rose  into  high  and  me- 
rited reputation.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  way,  that 
through  this  period,  (we  mean  from  1770  to  1793,  and  somewhat 
later,)  while  such  changes  took  place  in  Germany,  and  old  English 
dramatists  were  there  studied  and  admired,  the  poetical  energies 
of  the  British  nation  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.     In  order 
that  the  public  might  understand  Shakspeare,  Milton,  8cc.  they 
had  recently  been  favoured  with  annotations  and  criticisms  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.     Not  long  afterwards,  we  believe,  a  ma- 
jority would  have  voted  Mr.  Hayley  to  be  the  facik  princeps  of 
living  bards.     Moreover,  the  Delia  Cruscan  School  obtained 
much  encouragement,  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  set 
to  work  with  his  parchments  and  brown  ink  to  manufacture 
"  Vortigem,"  which  even  to  his  own  no  little  astonirfunent  was 
accepted  at  the  theatre,  and  brought  out  as  a  veritable  production 
of  Shakspeare !     What  wonder,  then,  that  at  such  an  era,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Waverley*'  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel"  should 
have  preferred  the  study  of  contemporary  German  to  contempo- 
rary British  authors,  and  that  a  translation  of  the  *'  Goetz  of  Ber- 
lichingen"  should  be  among  the  earliest  publications  to  which 
his  illustrious  name  was  affixed ! 

The  applause  bestowed  on  Goethe,  then  (1773)  in  his  €5th 
year,  was  calculated  to  mislead  and  injure  an  inexperienced  au- 
thor ;  but  this  could  not  happen  in  the  case  of  one,  who  to  his 
other  faculties  added  the  useful  attributes  of  perfect  self-posses- 
sion and  common  sense,  while  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  intrinsic  purposes,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  before  him  to  care  much  for  the  opinions  of  others.  We 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  was  devoid  of  that  morbid  sensibility 
which  is  at  once  the  malison  of  poets  and  one  indispensable 
source  of  their  genius,  nor  free  from  ambition,  or  the  feelings  of 
self-complacency  and  conscious  power.  But  even  his  passions 
and  frailties,  if  they  did  exist,  served  him  as  materials  to  work  upon; 
and  were  thus  like  demons  under  the  command  of  a  magician* 
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Of  uo  one  coidd  it  b^  more  truly  said,  that  be  ruled  hia  genius  and 
it  did  not  even  by  turns  rule  him ;  like  his  own  Mephistopheles,  he 
appears  oftentimes  to  laugh  at  the  world  and  the  conmiotions  he 
had  raised  among  minor  critics;  for  there  is  no  author  ^ho  ever 
understood  more  thoroughly  than  Goethe  the  art  of  bitter  irony» 
and  what  the  Germans  would  call  scornful ''  mystification."  On 
account  of  these  peculiarities  he  at  first  appeared  to  Schiller  as 
''  ein  kaltermensch/' — cold-blooded  and  reserved; — for  Schiller* 
it  is  true,  was  yet  more  in  earnest,  more  of  an  enthusiast  than  the 
author  of  "  Faust/'  and  hence  the  fervour  of  his  heart  too  soon 
virore  out  his  corporeal  frame.  Even  at  the  present  hour,  often  as 
Goethe's  name  has  been  repeated,  his  literary  character  as  a  drama- 
tist remains  little  better  understood  and  appreciated  in  England, 
than  that  of  Kliuger  (of  whom  we  are  about  to  write)  or  Lessing, 
whose  names  are  seldom  mentioned  at  all.  One  of  the  best  me- 
thods to  make  it  so  would  be,  in  the  first  phice,  to  have  a  trans* 
lation  of  his  prose  plays  into  blank  verse,  perhaps  with  those 
portions  of  the  dialogue  retained  in  prose,  where  the  speakers 
are  of  inferior  rank.  To  accomplish  such  a  task  properly,  the 
translator  ought  to  be  a  person  of  distinguished  native  talents, 
fully  competent  to  sympathize  with  and  understand  the  German' 
author,  and  who  would  not  fancy  that,  by  merely  forcing  German 
idioms  into  English  words,  he  conveyed  either  the  sense  or  the 
spirit  of  his  original.  Should  a  translation  by  a  person  so  quali- 
fied ever  appear,  we  do  not  say  that  it  would  serve  to  render  the 
works  of  Goethe  popular  in  this  country,  but  that  it  would  prove 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  every  polite  scholar  and  every  real  lover 
of  the  drama,  is  unquestionable. 

Among  minor  dramatists,  whose  productions  appeared  at  the. 
same  period  with,  or  soon  after,  the  "  Goetz  of  Berlichingeu,'! 
there  are  several  who  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  on 
whose  characters  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  in  this  place. 
Of  these  were  Leizewitz,  (author  of  **  Julius  von  Tarent,")  Babo, 
Schroder,  Jiinger,  Iffland,  &c.  Among  Goethe's  youthful  con- 
temporaries, however,  there  was  one  distinguished  individual 
whom  we  could  scarcely  class  with  him  as  an  equal,  nor 
reckon  among  his  minor  competitors,  because  it  has  always 
been  our  impression,  that  the  ardent  and  impetuous  genius  of 
Klinger  had  a  great  influence  on  the  author  of  "  Faust."  They 
were  intimate  friends  and  townsmen,  both,  being  natives  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine ;  and  if  Goethe  published  his  ''  Goetz  ". 
^  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Klinger,  in  his  twenty-fiirst 
year,  produced  his  "  Twin  Brothers"  in  1774.  Gifted  with  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  which  the  most  devoted 
admirer  of  the  classical  school  could  boast,  he  yet  determined  to 
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follow  in  die  footsteps  of  Lesshig,  nnA,  cs  it  iitvambly  litppeiis, 
ID  such  cases,  to  every  man  of  true  genius,  the  resoh  <if  his 
intended  imitation  was  sometiiing  aUogdhef'  new.  Of  this  resoh 
he  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  conscious;  and  after  the  publicatiou 
and  success  of  his  first  tragedy,  when  he  felt  himself  firmly 
established  on  the  ground  which  he  had  won,  it  seemed  to  afford 
him  special  pleasure  to  preface  his  future  compositions  with  the 
declaration  that  whatever  might  be  their  merits  of  defiectar,  the 
whole  were  exclusively  his  own.  He  wrote,  of  course,  in  prose; 
and,  through  this  medium,  worked  up  scenes  vrhich,  fot- horrid 
strength,  are  unrivalled,  and  to  the  cautious  politeness  of  the 
French  School  exhibit  a  contrast  the  most  violent  imaginable. 
The  subject  of  his  first  play  was  the  insane  hatred  and  jealousy 
entertained  by  one  brother  against  another ;  and  though  such  a 
Spectacle  is  revolting,  the  composition  was  unavoidably  admired 
for  its  overpowering  energy  of  style,  and  was  followed  up,  with 
hicredible  rapidity,  by  three  or  four  other  tragedies  and  a  comedy, 
all  whidi  he  seems  to  have  completed  within  little  more  than 
twelve  mondis.  His  collected  dramatic  vrorics,  published  in 
1786,  make  four  volumes,  in  which  •'  Conradin,**  a  ttagedy  of 
later  date,  holds  die  first  place.  Although  then  only  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  he  speaks  of  his  former  productions,  in  the  preface 
to  this,  as  of  the  wild  ebullitions  of  youth,  unworthy  of  serious 
criticism. 

'^  I  can  laugh  at  them  now/*  says  he,  *'  as  well  as  uiy  one  3  but,  an- 
questionably,  every  young  man  looks  at  this  world  more  or  less  as  a  poet 
and  visionary.  In  his  estimation,  all  is  more  important,  more  noble, 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  perfection,  though  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
fused, wild,  and  exaggerated,  than  experience  will  allow.  The  world 
and  its  inhabitants  are  invested  with  the  colouring  of  our  own  peculiar 
hnagination  and  creed ;  on  which  account,  precisely,  youth  is  the  hap- 
piest period  of  our  lives,  to  which  we  look  back  with  fondness,  notwitb- 
stMflding  all  the  dear-bought  experience  that  we  have  gahied.  Perhaps 
tilts  poetical  mood  of  existence  would  of  all  be  the  most  delightful,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  retain  it  j  but  this  may  not  be,  and  it  would  thcte- 
fore  be  better  if  all  such  illusions  were  kept  concealed  in  the  visionary's 
own  bosom  ^  for  in  the  world  they  are  regarded  as  contraband^  and  their 
worshippers  as  out  of  the  pale  of  polite  society.  Experience^  practice, 
and  conversation,  together  with  toe  opposition  and  conflict  to  which 
most  people  are  exposed,  soon  cure  us  of  these  wildly  glowing  fantasies, 
so  little  suited  to  the  real  world ;  while,  by  the  same  means,  the  poet  is 
taught  that  Simplicity,  Order,  and  Truth,  are  the  enchanter's  wands, 
with  which  he  must  touch  the  hearts  of  men,  if  he  intends  that  they 
sboald  heat  in  responsive  sympaftby.  Of  all'  this,  be  may  be  thoroc*ghly 
tieraHKled,  thouf^ti  in  bis  own  case  he  has  not  yet  profited  by  the 
lesson.* 
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In  the  same  preface  he  lias  sotnie  very  sensible  remarks^  vMth 
indicate  the  critical  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  We  have  had  numberless  complaints  against  the  wildness  and  irre*- 
gularity  that  have  characterized  the  literary  productions  of  Germany, 
and  especially  those  intended  for  the  stage :  but,  to  use  a  homely  com- 
parison, it  may  be  said  that  the  process  which  has  been  gone  through 
was  like  that  of  fermentation,inthout  which  the  pure  essence  could  not 
be  extracted.  Unquestionably,  the  cautious,  narrow  rules  of  the  French 
Theatre,  with  its  sonorous  declamation)  could  not  satisfy  the  mora 
active,  robust,  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Oermaos.  He  who  feels 
not  within  himself  a  share  of  that  spirit  which  led  on  Uie  Romans  to 
their  wondrous  victories,  may  write  indeed  as  correctly  as  Coroeille  and 
Racine,  but  never  will  such  an  individual  have  the  power  of  an  en** 
chanter,  to  bring  before  us  men  with  alt  the  real  energies  of  life,  as 
exemplified  by  Sbakspeare  in  his  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Coriolanus !  In 
truth,  the  wild  struggles  fdr  which  we  have  been  censured,  were  but 
endeavours  to  find  out  a  mode  of  composition  suitable  for  us ;  though  If 
we  had  been  one  individual  nation,  the  case  would  have  been  widely 
different,  and  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  scienbes  would  have  been  a^ 
regular  as  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  why  should  our  Theatre  b^ 
modelled  after  the  French,  seeing  that  we  are  Germans,  and  that  tht 
artificial  finery  of  Racine's  heroes  is  so  unsuitable  to  us  ?  Or  afibd: 
the  modem  English,  between  whose  humour  and  ours  there  is  also  a 
wide  difference?  A  character  marked  by  straight-forward  honesty, 
courage,  perseverance,  and  strength,  rouses  the  hearts  of  the  Germaa 
people ;  while  they  know  not  what  to  make  of  the  polite  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  our  French  neighbours,  and  with  the  capricious  caricatures 
6f  the  modem  English  School  are  not  likely  to  ne  better  please<i(. 
Suffice  it  that  the  simplest  form  is  always  the  be^ :  but  methinks  tb^ 
Crermans  would  rather  have  life,  reality,  and  action,  than  listen  to  mere 
sounding  declamation.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  write  6ne  piece 
drawn  from  real  life,  than  twenty  wild  productions  framed  out  of  the  j 

author's  own  brain ;  indeed,  to  the  facility  of  such  compositions  must  ( 

be  attributed  their  superabundant  quantity.    I  certainly  found  it  much  ^ 

easier  to  compose  my  fantastic  'Grisaldo,*  than  to  trace  the  fates  oi 
'  Conradin.'  '* 

We  have  been  induced  thus  to  dwell  on  the  name  of  Klinger, 
because  he  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  this  country;  thovgii 
it  was  not  only  as  a  bold  dramatist,  but  as  a  philosophical  no- 
velist that  he  acquired  distinction ;  and  to  Goethe's  honour  be  it 
recorded,  that  his  account  of  his  young  friend  and  townsman's 
early  prowess  forms  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  interesting 
eulogiums  that  have  ever  been  pronoanced  on  a  literary  charac- 
ter. From  the  efforts  of  these  early  revolutionists,  we  pass  on  to 
those  of  Schiller,  of  whom  we  should  say  more  in  this  plae»» 
were  it  not  that  his  own  tranacendant  merits  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary ;  for  whether  his  genius  is  or  is  not  fully  understood 
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in  England,  bk  name  is  at  all  events  never  mentioned  among -us 
but  in  terms  of  tbe  highest  respect  and  admiration.     We  may  here 
notice,  bj  the  way,  that  the  translation  lately  published  of  his 
Wallenstein  adds  to  the  merit  of  extraordinaiy  fidelity  to  the  ori- 
ginal, both  in  the  sense  and  the  measure,  a  degree  of  native  ease 
and  elegance,  which  makes  the  reader  entirely  forget  that  he  is 
reading  a  production  of  foreign  origin.   From  die  same  play  there 
was  a  very  beautiful  though  partial  translation  (having  been  made 
from  the  prompter's  MSS.)  published  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  but 
this  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  now  quite  unattainable. 
All  circumstances  considered,  the  genius  of  Schiller  was  ob- 
viously calculated  to  render  him  the  fadk  princeps  of  German 
dramatists,  and  if  his  life  had  been  spared  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer,  diere  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wotiTd  have  '  outdone  sdl  his 
former  outdoings.'    His  performances,  such  as  they  are,  appear 
to  us  the  more  admirable,  because  in  early  life  he  had  to  contend 
with  extraordinary  disadvantages,  and  the  most  malignant  or  stupid 
opposition.     In  his  first  production,  the  "  Robbers,"   we  see 
plainly  that  he  too  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Lessing,  Ger- 
stenberg,  Goethe,  Klinger  and  Leizewitz ;  but,  as  might  have 
been  in  his  case  predicted,  the  result  of  such  studies  vras  that  he 
surpassed  his  models  on  their  own  ground.    The  "  Robbers'* 
had  in  dialogue  all  the  stern  truth  and  adherence  to  nature  of 
"  Goetz,*' while  the  story  was  entirely  of  Schiller's  invention,  mo- 
delled out  of  the  feelings  and  adventures  of  his  own  life.     What- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  this  tragedy,  composed  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  its  wonderful  power  both  in  conception  and  language  are 
undeniable,  yet  such  was  the  "  worshipful  society"  by  whom 
Schiller  was  at  this  time  surrounded,  that  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts, he  found  no  better  method  of  introducing  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  by  printing  a  few  copies  at  his  own  risque !     That  it 
was  not  long  afterwards  brought  upon  the  stage  and  translated 
into  almost  every  modern  language  is  well  known ;  while  "  Don 
Carlos,"  Schiller's  most  finished  composition,  seems  to  have  been 
(in  this  country  at  least)  quite  overlooked.     We  have  a  prose 
translation  indeed,  but  instead  of  sanctioning  such  an  example, 
we  should  say  that  the  '*  Robbers"  and  the  "  Fiesko,"  which  are 
originally  in  prose  should  be  transfused  into  blank  verse ;  the 
lofty  tone  of  their  characters  naturally  inducing  such  metrical 
adornment. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  do  more  than  merely  notice 
the  name  of  Kotzebue,  who  is  already  known  in  England  as  the 
author  of  the  *'  Stranger"  and  "  Pizarro,"  and  in  his  own  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatists  of  modern  times.  If  the 
merits  of  Kotzebue  as  a  dramatist  were  at  one  period  valued 
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greatly,  beyond  tfa«r  desert,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  of  late 
years  they  have  been  proportionably  underrated,  both  in  his 
native  country  and  elseM^ere*  Passages  of  great  liveliness  and 
sensibility,  as  well  as  of  broad  huoiour,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  works,  and  in  his  .early  productions  especially,  there 
was  much  of  a  buoyant  joyous,  spirit,  which  did  not  desert  him 
under  the  pressure  of.  severe  misfortunes.  In  his  minor  efforts, 
such  as  the  '*  Kleinstadter,"  "  der  Wirwarr,"  *'  Carolus  Mag- 
nus/' "  die  Verwandschafiiten,"  Su:.  8(€.,  he  has  indeed  shewn  a 
peculiar  vis  comka,  which  is  yet  unrivalled,  nor  would  his  nume- 
rous tragedies  fail  to  excite  applause,  if  they  were  not  forced 
into  comparison  with  those  of  authors,  who,  judiciously  avoiding 
to  cope  with  him  infertility,  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate 
those  energies  whiai  Kotzebue  was  too  apt  to  squander  and 
diffuse. 

We  consider  Kotzebue  as  the  connecting  link  betwixt  German 
literature  as  it  now  exists,  and  Jias  flourished  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  its  previous  state,  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  the 
haoknied  title  of  the  *'  Modem  Germ^an  School."  Proceeding 
onwards  hem  the  time  when .  Kotzebue  first  came  into  repute, 
we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  delineate  the  gradual  changes  that 
took  plaee,  .but  consider  ourselves  as  having  all  at  once  reached 
the  year  IBiO;  since  which  date,  if  we  were  to  reckon  up  the 
names  merely  of  all  those  who  have  acquired  celebrity  {not  unde- 
served) in  the  dramatic  world  of  Germany,  the  mere  catalogue 
would  fill  several  pages  of  our  Review!  We  shall  confine  our 
notice,  therefore,  to  a  few  who  are  pre-eminently  deserving  of 
attention,  among  whom  are  Milliner,  Grillparzer,  OehlenschliQ^er, 
(who  thouch  a  Dane  writes  equally  well  in  German),  Klingemann, 
Werner,  Heinrich  Collin,  Kbmer,  Tieck,  Kind,  La  Motte 
Fouqui^,  Houwald,  Johanna  von  Weissenthurm,  Heinrich  Kleist, 
Mathcus  von  Collin,  Raupach,  von  Auffenberg,  Meyer,  Wink- 
ler, Holbein,  Immerman,  Heine,  Carol.  Pichler,  Reinhard^  Uh- 
landi  West,  Zschokke,  Kruse,  Zedlitz,  and  the  Graf  von  Kal- 
kreuth.  It  is  not  impossible  that  critics  may  still  be  found 
anoumg  us,  who,  on  the  principle  of  condemning  all  that  th^y  do 
not  understand,  may  be  of  opinion  that  these  authors  remain 
nearly  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  England,  because  forsooth, 
they  belong  to  the  ''  German  School,"  and  are  therefore  ill 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  this  country.  For  such  neg- 
lect, however,  there  are  other  and  substantial  reasons  which  we 
cannot  now  venture  to  discuss.  It  is  by  degrees  only,  and  not 
by  means  of  any  one  reviewal,  that  the  absurdity  iff  this  conclu- 
flioi^  can  be  demonstrated,  and  for  the  present  we  must  rather 
confine. ourselves  to  assertions  which  will  afterwards  be  substan* 
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tiated  by  proof.  If  onr  limits  woiiM  lUow  m  to  eihilnt  speci- 
meiM  from  eight  or  ten  of  the  dranutiBti  above  iiiiiied,we  aboold 
be  full;  borne  out  in  our  fomer  awertioa,  tfast  tfame  is  mo  c^lc 
of  conpositioii  which  they  faive  not  tried,  or  wfaidi  they  have  not 
shown  dtemselvee  able  to  illnatrate  and  impFove.  Those  who 
fomieriy  landed  at  the  "  Oermaii  School"  may  have  &eir  joke 
still  if  BO  inclined,  but  they  must  adopt  a  new  principle,  and 
make  themBelYes  merry  over  the  incalculable  variety  of  adooh— 
tbe  new  systems  that  rise  up  ad  ii^Utttum,  keemng  German  re- 
viewers constantly  at  work,  whilst  we,  on  the  otaer  hand,  think  it 
«f  little  use  to  trouble  oarselves  widi  the  systeoiB,  provided  the 
results  be  satisfactory  and  entertaining. 

That  there  is  no  people  in  the  worid  among  whom  the  theairu 
have  been  more  flouri^iing  then  they  have  proved  within  die  lait 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  among  the  Germans,  is  a  truth  ta  which 
every  one  will  bear  witness  who  has,  within  thetperiod.  lived  in 
the  country,  and  visited  its  most  important  capitals.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  causes  of  this  state,  the  results  are  obvi&us  and  onde- 
niable.  There  is  no  other  country  in  Europe,  where  we  could 
find  theatres  regularly  honoured  with  the  presence  of  myalty, 
at  least  five  times  every  week  during  the  season.  Of  comse  there 
is  no  other  country  where  die  best  plays,  those  of  ow  own  Shakes- 
peare for  example,  are  so  well  represented^  because  among  actors 
and  actresses  the  idea  of  a  piece  depending  ior  its  eSodt  on  the 
influence  of  some  one  reigning  "  star,"  could  not  be  sntntained 
for  a  moment.  The  perfonn^-s,  both  male  and  female,  are  all 
devotedly  attentive  to  their  profession.  The  "  star,"  if  there  be 
xme,  is  not  surrounded  by  mere  automatons,  but  is  acted  up  to 
throughout,  and  encouraged  all  the  while  by  the  convictioD,  that  not 
a  word  which  is  uttered  an  the  stage  will  be  lost  by  the  audience  i 
BO  that  if  a  play  really  has  merit,  it  will  never  be  condemned 
unfairly.     Not  even  a  whisper  is  allowed  to  break  the  respectful 
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lected  perimps  cmual  in  ftHiaber  to  that  which  would  here  con- 
stitute "  an  60Qi*  houfie/'  yet  who^  instead  of  kicking  up  a 
prodigious  row,  i  la  mamire  Anglaise^  both  meet  and  disperse  as 
onderly  add  quietly^  as  if  the  whole  were  but  a  domestic  dinner- 

Though  we  shall  ceilainly  avoid  statistics,  we  are  now  led 
iaeidtably  to  the  hriok  of  a  digression  on  national  manners 
and. character,  with  whichi  doubtless,  the  subject  of  the  theatre 
10  intimately  coaaacted.,  We  shall  resist  the  temptation,  how- 
ever, only  noticing  by  the  way,  that  even  the  humblest  artisan 
of  a  German  rtndtuz,  instead  of  proving  riotous  and  destructive 
on  a  holyday,  will  walk  through  the  trimmest  gardens  without 
injuring  a  single  flower;  will  meet  there  pedestrians  of  the  highest 
nnik,  to  whom  he  wiU  respectfully  doff  his  cap,  without  ever 
wishing  to  insult  them ;  he  will  enter  a  museum  of  statues  with- 
out one  attempt  to  chip  otf  their  ears  and  noses ;  will  be  admitted 
into  a  concert  hall  at  a  iHst^haus,  where  he  will  listen  to  the  most 
scientific  music  withqut  once  bawling  out  for  a  bacchanalian  vo/A- 
^Ued;  finally,  will  close  the  day  at  the  theatre,  and  behave  there 
with.as  much  propriety  as  if  his  life  depended  on  silence  and  atten- 
tioB.  Yet  formerly  we  used  to  consider  the  Germans  as  a  rude 
people,  and  to  boast  of  our  own  refinement ;  forgetting  that  what 
18  called  **  refinement  of  taste,"  oftentimes  deserves  a  very  different 
appellation.  A  countiy  squire,  whose  accomplishments  scarcely 
go  beyond  that  of  having  **  learned  his  accidence,^'  will  (to 
use  Bottom's  form  of  parlance)  yawn  you  as  lustily  at  the  best 
play  in  die  world,  as  a  self-styled  critic  can  do  at  a  bad  one ; 
and  we  suspect,  that  the  weariness  and  impatience,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Shakespeare's  productions  have  been  cut 
down  and  modelled  into  comic  operas,  are,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  the  result  of  obtuseness  rather  than  of  refinement. 
But  over  and  above  die  sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
confidence  in  our  own  exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  another  stum- 
bling block  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  dramatic  authors  in  this 
countryi  whidi  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of  in  Germany;  we 
mean  the  supposition  that  literature  forsooth  is  exhausted ;  that 
exoellence  striving  after  perfection  defeats  its  own  purpose,  inas- 
much as  the  nearer  a  work  approaches  to  what  we  call  perfection, 
the  more  spoiled  apd  fiistidious  the  public  afterwards  becomes, 
and  the  more  impracticable  it  must  be  to  gain  its  indulgence 
for  any  new  productions  of  the  same  class.  Such  conclusions, 
4  however,  are  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  affirm  of  a 
\^  sister  art,  that  because  Ruysdael  and  Hobbima  have  painted 
^  t  trees,  no  landscape  painter  need  ever  dream  of  adding  to  his 
^,   reputation'  by  painting  trees  i^ain;  and  in  truth,  if  he  only 
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copied  from  those  artists  the  assertion  will  be  very  jost,  but  if  he 
perseveres  till  he  can  draw  from  and  study  nature^  the  result  will 
be  very  different.     Would  any  one  venture  to  assert  Uuit  there 
is  no  novelty  in  Joanna  Baillie's  plays^  because  the  subjects  of 
hatred,  ambition,  love,  revenge,  &c.  had  all  been  treated,  not 
only  by  Shakespeare,  but  by  numberless  other  poets?     It  is  not 
by  imitating  the  works  of  others,  but  by  cherishing  the  same  in- 
trinsic purposes,  that  a  superior  and  novel  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  imitation,  however  indispensable,  bearing  a  reiatioiuhip 
Kttle  nearer  to  dramatic  power  than  the  tuning  of  a  violin  to  the 
performances  of  a  concerto,  or  the  setting  of  a  pallet  to  the  paint- 
mg  of  a  fine  picture ;  but  never  in  any  age  or  country  has  an  im- 
portant purpose  been  accomplished,  or  the  consequent  meed  of 
applause  won,  without  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  talents  and 
extraordinary  industry ;  while  there  is  no  miore  reason  to  suppose, 
that  such  attributes  will  fail  to  make  their  due  impression  now, 
than  there  was  in  the  fifteenth,  or  any  other  century. 

These  remarics  may  appear  too  desultory,  yet  notwithstanding 
this,  they  serve  as  a  very  applicable  introduction  to  the  tragedy  of 
Mr.  Klingemann  now  before  us ;  for  had  it  not  originated  m  Ger- 
many, its  representation  on  the  stage  would  have  been  qoite  out 
of  the  question.  People  would  have  been  in  the  first  place  far 
too  fastidious,  or  too  refined,  to  tolerate  such  a  personage  as  the 
'*  Wandering  Jew,''  unless,  perhaps,  in  a  fantastic  melodrama; 
and,  secondly,  would  have  insisted  that  this  nursery  tale,  or 
monkish  legend,  was  already  worn  out,  and  its  interest  (if  any 
had  ever  attached  to  it)  so  exhausted,  that  nothing  could  now  be 
inade  of  it.  Mr.  Klingeman  states  candidly  in  the  pre&oe, 
that  his  idea  of  the  '*  Wandering  Jew''  was  taken  from  a  novel 
of  that  name  by  Francis  Horn ;  a  novel  by  the  way  which  we 
consider  marvellously  stupid,  while  the  play  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  is  by  no  means  void  of  liveliness  and  strength;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  so  completely  different  in  all  respects  from  Mr. 
Horn's  production,  that  any  reference  to  it  might  well  have  been 
spared.  In  the  same  way,  Klingemann  (long  after  Goethe) 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  *'  Faust,"  which  in  its  own  style  is  admi- 
rable, and  yet  bears  no  other  resemblance  to  Goethe's  work, 
but  that  of  bearing  the  same  title. 

Mr.  Klingemann,  however,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware  of 
many  difficulties  that  he  had  to  contend  with ;  ''  especially,"  he 
observes,  the  **  Wandering  Jew  is  infinitely  less  manageable  by 
a  dramatic  writer  than  by  a  novelist,  because  the  latter  can  more 
easily  dispense  with  a  complete  catastrophe."  It  may  be  suggested 
by  the  way,  that  the  tragedy  now  called  "  Ahasuerus,  might 
exist  under  the  name  of  **  Heinyn,"  and  without  the  Jew's  m- 
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teiference^Justas  well  as  Mr.Maturin's  "  Bertram^'  without  the 
"  black  knight  of  the  forest."    There  can  be  no  imperative  rea- 
son for  the  Jew's  assistance,  any  more  than  for  the  appearance  of 
the  deviif  in  propria  persona,  on  every  tragic  occasion  where 
there  is  not  onl^  misfortune  but  guilt.     Yet^  notwithstanding 
this,  the  part  which  Mr.  Klinsemann  has  assigned  him  is  strictly 
in  keeping  with  his  characteristic  attributes  in  the  legend  as  it 
exists  in  Germany,  of  which  the  particulars  have  never  been 
current  in  England ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  that,  in 
our  opinion  Maturin's   *'  black  knight"  should  have  been  re- 
tained;  and  that  there  are  times  when  we  would  rather  have 
a  wild  supernatural  story  like  the  "  Ancestress  "  of  Grillparzer, 
than  a  composition  intended  to  be  severe  and  classical  like  the 
Regulus    of  Collin. 
Ahasuerus,''  then  is  of  the  former  description.     It  is  alto- 
gether such  a  drama  as  one  might  expect  to  see  originated  by  a 
solitary  student,  during  very  dark  and  tempestuous  weather  of 
October,  when  the  mind  is  predisposed  to  accept  even  the  most 
improbable  legends,  if  they  are  but  sufficiently  gloomy  and  ter- 
rific ; — when  &e  moaning  of  the  wind  is  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit; 
— when  the  leaves  fall  rustling  from  the  trees,  the  flowers  fade, 
and  the  fleeting  feeble  sun-beams  yield  to  dense  clouds  gathering 
in  the  south,  like  emblems  of  approaching  misfortune.     Accord- 
iiigly*  the  seaswi  in  the  play  is  the  decline  of  autumn,  the  scene  is 
at  an  old  ancestral  castle  on  the  Bohemian  frontiers  of  Saxony, 
and  the  date  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632. 

Count  Otto  von  Warth,  proprietor  of  the  castle,  is  an  aged 
knight,  the  last  of  his  race,  save  only  one  son  and  a  daughter-in- 
law.  He  is  liable  to  dark  apprehensions  and  forebodings,  which 
are  increased  by  the  mysterious  warnings  of  Bartholomaeusi  the 
castellan,  now  in  his  hundredth  year,  who  in  the  opening  scenes 
supplies,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  a  Grecian  chorus,  and  prepares 
us  gradually  for  the  supernatural  adventures  which  are  to  come. 

At  the  commencement,  Bartholomaeus  is  discovered  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  in  a  Gothic  hall,  where  the  Count's  retinue,  with 
many  young  girls  and  children  are  assembled,  in  order  to  com- 
pliment the  castellan  on  his  hundredth  anniversary.  According 
to  German  fashion,  they  address  him  in  a  choral  song;  they  cir- 
culate the  wine  cup,  they  dance  round  him  gracefully;  of  all  this, 
however,  he  seems  utterly  unbeedful,  as  if  his  mind,  which  till  now 
had  been,  clear,  had  at  length  become  utterly  clouded.  A  child 
crowns  him  with  a  garland.  He  takes  it  off  and  observes  that  it 
is  made  of  asters,  flowers  which  he  affirms  are  the  beautiful ''  em- 
blems of  death."  The  Count  now  steps  forward,  (for  he  is 
present,  with  his  chaplain  and  daughter-in-law,)  and  wishing  to 
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console  the  old  man  says,  that  he  may  yet  live  to  see  many 
autumns,  but  instead  of  being  rejoiced  by  the  suggestion^  Bartbo- 
lemsus  expresses  a  horror  of  life,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  dissolu- 
tion ; — which  Father  Gratian  the  chaplain  explains  to  be  the 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  dream  alreadj^  narrated  to  him. 
The  story  is  repeated  to  the  Count,  as  soon  as  his  daughter-in-law 
and  the  attendants  have  retired. 

Barth.  My  Lord,  'tis  known  I  am  not  craven-hearted  > 
Yet  fearful,  though  fantastic,  was  my  dream ! 
Before  the  burial  vault  in  the  great  aisle. 
Wherein  your  anoestars  repose,  there  lies 
A  monumental  image  carved  in  stone,-— 
A  giant,  sternly  representing  Tin, 
Whose  left  hand  holds  an  hour-glass,  and  his  right 
A  ponderous  scythe.    There,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Last  night  I  walked,  and  seemed  even  to  myself 
In  mine  old  age,  like  the  perturbed  ghost 
Of  one  who  had  btht  CasteUan,  and  now 
Should  fitly  watch  among  the  dead. — ^But  sleep 
By  vireariness  induced,  stole  on  my  senses. 
And  by  the  gateway  I  redined, — ^wfaen  lo ! 
The  dusky  spectral  form  of  Time  began 
*      To  rouse  nimself  before  me  I  turned  his  glass. 
And  waved  his  threatning scythe !*— 

Cotni/.  Nay,  dreams  like  this — 

Berth,  But  mark  the  rest.    When  cm  his  bead  agsuo 
He  placed  the  sand-glass,  full  on  me  were  tum*d 
With  fixed  regard,  his  oibless  eyes,  and  next, 
A  gibbering  Toice  was  heard*-*' Barthdomnus, 
I  am  thy  friend  j  henceforth  sbalt  thou  become 
My  comrade,  and  behold  how  merrily 
I  mow  the  harvests  down,  as  days  and  years 
Roll  on,  and  vre  together  wend  our  way. — 
Thou  only  shalt  the  scythe-man's  arm  ese^,  * 
Because  I  love  thee  dearly  as  myself!** 
Besistless  then,  I  felt  the  spectre's  grasp. 
That  dragged  me  breathless    onward,  ornrard  still, — 
Till  with  a  shriek  I  woke,  and  saw  (thank  heaven  !) 
Once  more,  the  gateway  of  the  pea^^fiil  tomb ! — 

This  eccentric  dream  naturalW  gives  riae  to  a  convwMHioQ  oo 
the  story  of  the  '*  Wandering  Sew/'  in  i^ose  ezistenoe  Father 
Gratian,  as  well  as  the  Caateltan,  fimdy  believaa,  thonsb  the 
Count  is  disposed  to  look  on  the  whole  as  a  mere  fable.  Im  ikis 
conversation  they  are  interrupted  by  the  re<4ippearance  c^  theCouB* 
tess  Maria,  and  die  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Wallenateiii's  mnny, 
dien  stationed  at  Weissenfels ;  and  hence  arises  the  first  sce»e  in 
the  tragedy  that  is  really  animated  and  interestii^,  the  old  Count 


hmt^  moBt  anxious  to  receive  tidings  of  his  only  sou  Ileiiiyii, 
Mana^s  husband,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  with  the  imperial 
army.  Her  anxiety  is  of  course  no  less  agitating;  but  every  word 
uttered  by  the  messenger  tends  only  to  increase  tiie  listeners' 
perplexity  and  apprehensions,  till  at  last,  ^en  the  Count  has 
recourse  to  a  letter  brought  by  the  same  messenger  from  Johann 
von  Rosenberg,  Maria's  brother,  he  finds  it  expressly  declared 
that  Count  Heinyn  had  basely  deserted  the  imperial  banners,  and 
along  with  the  Duke  of  Lauenbui|^  gone  over  to  the  Swedish 
army. — Maria,  though  deeply  afflicted,  cannot  suffer  herself  to 
believe  even  that  which  her  brother's  hand  has  indited^  but  the 
wounded  pride,  the  indignation  and  despair  of  the  Count  are 
such,  that  he  now  feels  as  if  the  impressions  of  the  Castellan's 
dream  were  realized,  and  wishes  to  die  rather  than  witness  the 
indelible  disgrace  which  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  ancient, 
loyal,  and  honourable  house. 

Thereafter,  the  scene  changes  to  the  battle  field  of  Liitzen, 
where  there  is  heard  a  distant  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry*  which 
lessens  by  degrees.  After  a  pause,  Ahasuerua  makes  his  first 
appearance,  attired  in  ancient  oriental  costmiie,  his  visage  of  a 
grey  spectral  hue,  with  features  strongly  marked,  black  grizly 
beard,  and  a  frame  of  gigantic  strength.  Of  coime  he  stalks 
about  more  like  a  ghost  than  one  of  die  living,  and,  during  the 
present  scene,  speaks  not,  but  enters  vehemently  dragging  across 
the  field  Count  Heinyn,  whom,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
throws  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  For  a  few  moments  he  stands 
there,  looking  on  Heinyn  with  an  expression  of  wrathful  disdain, 
then  with  his  right  hand  pointing  to  heaven,  retires  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  he  entered.  The  noise  of  artillery  yields  to 
distant  martial  music,  and  the  Duke  Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg 
enters,  wearing  the  green  scarf  of  the  imperial  oaifbim. 

Fronds.  What  means  this  ?  Hdoyn  dead  ?  no,  still  he  breathes. 

[takes  off  ihe  Count* s  helmet, 
I  see  no  wounds.    Hollab !  hear'st  thou  ? 

Heinyn,  (alarmed J  Who's  there? 

Fran.  Tis  1— 

Hein,  (staring  at  kimj  So  then, — but  where  is  He, 
Our  Ni^ELESS  comrade  ? 

Fran.  Wherefore  speak'st  thou  thus  } 
1  saw  thee  madly  straggliDg  with  oor  troops,— 
Shouted  aloud,  and  wav*d  th'  imperial  scart ; — 
I  saw  thee  fail, — then  with  gigantic  strides, 
A  stranger  moved  across  the  field. 

Hem.  Aye  truly, — 
It  happened  so. 

Fran.  What  happened  ?   pray  thee,  speak ! 
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Hem.  (raumg  hmK^wpO  Fint  let  me  leurn  toaepante  troth 
from  dreamSj'-* 
So  fearfully  my  brain  is  now  confused. 
By  thoughts  of  murder, — rescue,  life  and  death. 
Thy  purposes  and  mine,  hope  and  despair, — 
Then  too^  the  Stranobr  ; — 

Fran.  Nay,  be  more  composed. 
The  battle-strife  is  distant  3  we  are  safe. 

Hon,  (looking  wUdly,)  Safe  then, — ^from  whom  ? 

Fran.  FromGustaf Adolf;— truly 
Thou  art  a  marksman  good. 

Hem.  Aye,  good  at  once 
And  evil  too.     1  shot  him  thnmgh  the  heart  !— 
Yet  people  said,  his  life  was  charmed,  and  therefore 
Two  balls  I  chose  of  silver  unalloyed. 
And  struck  the  mark, — aye  Francis, — hear'st  thou  ?  so 
The  hero  fell. 

Fran,  Thine  aim  was  stedfast,  Heinyn  ? — 

Hein.   In  God's  name  I  did  raise  mine  arm  $  the  blood 
That  flow^  was  protestant,  heretical  \ — 
In  God's  name,  said  I — wherefore  start'st  thoo  thns  ? 
Not  for  thy  purposes,  (^frce/jr^— not  for  the  devil ! 

\layi  hia  hand  on  the  pistoU  im  ku  gtrdk, 

Fran.  What  wouldst  thou  do? 

Hem,  Fear  not ;  the  silver  balls 
Are  eone  in  sooth,  and  Gustaf  sleeps. 

Fran,  Thy  words 
Are  wild  from  heated  blood ;  thus  frenzy  oft 
Steals  on  us  mid  the  battle's  rage. 

Hem,  Aye,  frenzy ! — 
There  hast  thou  spoken  truth.  1111  then,  methought. 
My  purposes  were  dear.    I  deemed  the  Swede 
A  foreign  Groth,  who  came  to  devastate 
Our  £sther-land,— a  fiendish  heretic, 
Religion's  foe, — a  sorc'rer  too,  who  bore 
A  charmed  life,  and  therefore  did  my  heart 
With  patriot  ardour  bum,  and  I  resolved 
This  iosolent  invader  to  destroy. 
But  when  the  shot  was  fired,  the  hero  fallen, 
Lo^  from  his  motionless  frame,  arose  to  view. 
The  likeness  of  a  snow-white  regal  swan. 
That  mounted  *mid  a  gleam  of  light  to  Heaven  ^ 
So  then  my  sight  grew  dim  \  athwart  my  brows. 
There  fell  a  stream  of  blood ;  nay  more  I  heard 
A  horrid  voice  of  malison — ''Henceforth 
Thou  art  accursed — accursed — '^ 

Fran.  Thou  heard'st,  no  doubt 
The  cries  of  dying  men. 

Hem.   Hah,  right  again — 
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The  cries  of  dying  men,-— *iiu)tt  sapiflDt  dnke  !<-* 
And  tnily,  thioo^  thttt  atmocpheie  of  blood, 
I  saw  thee  strike  the  dead  man  in  the  face ! 

Jrim/'Tvfas  retribution  jnst,  for  at  his  court 
He  dared  to  strike  me  once  in  ^liy  youth. 
Even  mid  the  assembly,  and  I  vowed  revenge. 

Hein<  Nobly  resolved ;  and  goaded  on  by  thee, 
I  proved  the  king's  assassin ;  raued  mine  arm 
In  God's  name,— f  i9t/d/y^ 
Yet  perchance  to  serve  ttie  devil ! 

Irai.  Tbou  said'st  it  was  to  serve  oar  native  land 
And  Ifoly  faith. 

Hem.  I  said  so ;  but  at  last 
When  he  had  fallen,-^when  maledictions  dire 
Rung  in  mine  ears, — ^methought  the  fiend  Revenge, 
Thai  goaded  thee,  was  near,  and  flapped  his  wings 
In  triumph — while  within  my  heart  arose 
An  impulse  irresistible  to  die, — 
Therefore  f  cast  away  the  imperial  scarf. 
Whose  colours  should  protect  me ;  madly  rusb'd 
Amid  the  Pappenbeimers'  thickest  squadrons. 
Laughed  them  to  scorn,  inviting  wounds  and  death. 
Already  had  my  horse  beneath  me  fallen. 
And  darkness  gathered  on  mine  eyes  *,  I  deemed 
Mine  earthly  course  was  run; — when  with  a  grasp 
As  of  an  iron  hand  I  was  upraised, — 
And  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, — "  Thou  shalt  not  die. 
For  on  thy  brow  Heaven's  brand-mark  glares  l" — upstarting. 
As  from  a  dream,  I  saw  the  Austrian  troops 
Careering  thence,  as  if  a  thunder-bolt 
Had  suddenly  dispersed  them; — all  were  lost 
Ere  long  in  distance,  while  before  me  stood 
The  likeness  of  a  man,  thai  seemed  as  if 
Some  brazen  statue  from  its  pedestal 
Had  stalked  forth  into  life; — ^his  aspect  stem 
Of  mix'd  expression,  wherein  good  and  evil. 
Darkness  and  light  were  met, — while  on  his  brow 
Methought  there  shone  a  blood-red  cross, — and  through 
The  battle  field,  that  spectre  dragged  me  thence. 
Onward  and  onward,  mid  the  heaps  of  slain 
And  wounded  men, — nay,  where  infuriate  troops 
Contended  still,  where  swords  flash'd  and  the  bail 
Of  baUs  fell  thick  around  us, — onward  yet, 
Unwounded  and  unceasing, — till  at  last 
I  fell  exhausted  here. — 

Fran.  To  me  indeed 
All  this  would  seem  a  feverish  dream,  had  I 
Not  seen  the  shape  of  whom  tlioa  speak'st. 

Hem,  He  was 
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Bfine  efviLgeiiiiiB  in  tlwl  hour  leaned 

And  when  the  deed  was  done^  aMiimiBd  at  oocc 

Corporeal  form. 

Fran,  In  battk  nge,  ^tis  trne» 
Where  good  and  evil  blend,  will  fear  asrame 
Full  many  a  marvelloas  shape. 

Hoiu  Wiidom again! 
I  thank  thee  j  nmnlsr  i»  in  Mood  leflected. 
And  in  8nch  lurid  mirror  Tisagei 
Appear,  whereat  we  marveL 

Tfatu  Phantasies 
Like  these  confuse  thy  brain ; — ^the  deed  is  done ! — 

Hem,  Done  truly  > — but  will*t  end  here  \ 

Fran,  Wallenstein 
Shall  now  reward  os  nobly.    Follow  me ! — 

Hem,  Aye,  claim  thy  guerdon;  mine  is  paid  even  now ; 
Look  on  my  hctf — ^Heaven's  brand-mark's  on  my  biow ! — 

[Hie  rushes  outt  and  the  Duke  retires  m  sou  opposke  directim. 

Of  this  scene  (which  ends  the  first  act,)  we  may  observe  by 
the  way  that  the  conduct  here  imputed  to  the  Jew  and  to  Heinyn 
is  not  in  either  instance  without  legendary  foundation.     The  sup- 
posed assassination  of  Gostavus  has  been  noticed  by  every  historian 
of  the  period,  and  has  been  for  tbe  nx»t  part  ascribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg :  but  even  Mr.  KUngemaon's  heto^  Count 
Heinyn,  is  expressly  pointed  st  in  the  **  Memoires  de  Gustave 
Adolf,"  by  Grrimoard.    As  to  the  Jew's  interference,  it  is  here 
strictly  in  keeping  with  his  legendary  character  in   Gennanj, 
where  as  if  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  he  is  attracted  involun- 
tarily to  scenes  where  great  crimes  are  to  be  committed,  while  his 
own  indestructible  nature  renders  him  frequently  the  instrument  of 
saving  the  lives  of  others,  though  lo  all  such  cases  the  individual 
so  rescued  is  in  this  world  miserable,  feeling  at  the  wmuod  time 
either  a  vehement  hatred  against,  or  insane  attachment  to  his  or 
her  deliverer.     An  instance  of  this  kiad  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  act.    The  Countess  Maria,  having  been  iitformed 
that  her  husband  and  brother,  who  had  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army,  were  now  rapidly  approaching,  went  out  across 
the  rampart  to  meet  them,  and  unmindful  that  the  neighbouring 
river  which  swept  through  a  rocky  diannel,  was  now  swollen  by 
the  autumnal  rain,  she  fell  into  the  water;   whence  she   was 
rescued  by  the  wandering  Jew,  who  laid  her  safely  on  the  bank, 
and  for  a  few  moments  watched  her  till  Johaan  von  Rosenberg 
(her  brother,)  arrived,  and  bore  her  into  the  castle.    Of  course, 
the  first  scene  is  occupied  with  her  recovery  from  this  accident,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  oid  Count  orders  a  sesreh  to  be  made  after  the 
mysterious  stranger,  to  whpm  he  is  indebted  for  his  daughter's  pre- 
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senration,  and  who  had  immediately  ^ImUied  on  the  ii^pr6ach  of 
Rosenberg.  There  is  a  kind  of  underplot,  or  subsidiary  interest,  in 
this  scene,  contrived  by  die  old  CasteDtfi,  of  wbioh  any  analysis 
would  only  be  tiresome  to  our  readers,  and  we  proceed  therefore 
to  the  next,  where  Count  Von  Wartfa  anxiously  requests  from  Ro- 
senberg an  explanation  of  his  letter,  announcing  the  treacherous 
desertion  of  Heinyn,  a  sulyect  which  still  remains  wrapt  in  mys- 
tery. Rosenberg  only  narrates  that  just  before  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  it  was  reported,  indeed,  proved  by  witnesses,  that  the 
Duke  of  Lauenburg,  who  in  his  youlb  bad  served  at  the  court  of 
Gustavus,  had,  in  company  widi  Heinjs,  gone  o^fex  to  the 
Swedes,  but  that  towards  the  close  of  that  battle,  in  which  the 
Swedes  were  victorons,  the  two  deserters  were  again  seen  among 
the  imperial  troops,  at  which  Wallenstein  expressed  no  surprise, 
and  it  was  then  said,  that  with  extraordinary  boldness  they  had 
undertaken  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  by  displaying  the 
green  scarf  of  their  own  regiment,  provided  for  their  personal 
safety,  when  they  wished  to  return,  thus  rendering  themselves 
distinguishable  by  their  comrades.  Rosenberg*s  account  only 
tends  to  raise  the  most  painful  and  gloomy  suspicions  in  the 
Count's  mind,  while  Mana  is  especially  teir^ed  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  Heinyn's  appearance  and  conduct  since  the  batde*  The 
latter  enters  just  as  Rosenberg  is  retiring,  who  ioroluntarily 
starts  at  the  meeting,  and  after  a  few  words  goes  out  hastily, 
being  obliged  to  join  his  regiment.  The  Count  and  Maria  ad- 
vance with  open  arms  to  receive  Heinyn,  but  are  so  painfully 
struck  by  his  wild  looks  that  they  stop  suddenly,  and  only  gaze  at 
him. 

Hein,  Metbinks  I  am  not  known  heie  i 

Maria*  Heinyn!— 

Hem,  Aye! — 
Why  look'st  thou  Ikns  aiteifd  9«-Am  I  ttaatfonncd  ? 

Maria*  Thou  art  so  feaifally  ■ 

Hem,  Branded  fovMMitlie, 
And  on  the  brow ! — ^Delmk>ii  aM  !-^I  pray  thee. 
Are  battles  without  bloodshed  won  of  fawt, 
^  Or  will  the  stains  evanisfa,  till  by  lime 
They  are  outworn  ? — Come  then  Maria ! — 

Maria,  Yes — 
Anon  I  come. 

Hein,  Here  in  mine  arms! — (she goes  i^ Urn  coidfy  and  timidly,) 
But,  as  of  dd,  thou  fear'st 
In  Heinyn  the  wild  Ihunter ; — if  perdiance, 
I  came  with  gtnntlets  blood-stain* d  horn  like  cbaoe^ 
Then  did  Macia  with  aiverted  eyes 
Run  shuddering  to  her  chamber.    Truly,  'twas 
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At  Liitzen  no  duld's-pky  j — bat  methinks 

Foil  might  have  proffered  loe  the  hand  of  wekoine.  (to  tie  Qnmi.) 

Count,  I  bad  toi^otteD> — tbere  !-— 

Hem.  So^  by  degrees 
One  feeb  himself  at  home  ^  •^though  for  a  space, 
And  after  such  wild  life,  it  seems  almost 
As  if  the  well-known  scenes  were  new^-^nay  more. 
Their  habitants  estrang'd ; — but  now  again 
I  do  remember  cleaily  -,  and  anon. 
We  shall  be  merry  in  Uiis  good  old  castle  $ 
For  of  such  wolf  hunts  as  the  Lutsen  fight, 
Tmly  Vve  had  enough.    My  fiiriough  granted, 
I  come  to  rest  here,*-a3re,  to  rest? (he  site  dotm,) 

Count  {takmg  Maria  aside).    What  means  this  man  > 
Dear  daughter,  know*st  thou  ? 

Maria  {timidfy).    Nay,  methought  even  now, 
Twas  not  himself? 

Count,    How's  this  ?    Explain. 

Mariom    1  cannot — 
Tis  in  a  fable  told — a  nursery  tale — 

Hein.    Bravo ! 
Ill  hear  the  story.    After  war  comes  peace. 
And  then  one  loves  to  hear  a  merry  tiue. 
Dear  wife,  speak  on ! 

Maria  (speaks  as  if  lost  in  thought),    *'  In  battle  strife,  it 
chanced 
A  warrior  met  his  death  wound,  and,  thereafter, 
When  on  the  field  was  stretched  his  lifeless  frame, 
A  demon  chose  it  for  his  habitation, 
Entered, — and  lo !  the  dead  roan  slowly  rose. 
Walked  from  the  field,  and  to  his  frienas  again. 
The  warrior  came,  but  when  his  wife  r^oiced. 
Came  forth  t'embrace  her  husband,  'twas  not  he, — 
It  was,  in  truth " 

Hem.    The  Devil,  wouldst  thou  say ! 
Am  I  the  dead  man,  foolish  child } 

Maria  (kneds  brfore  km).    Forgive  me! 
Yet  in  thyself,  I  cannot  find  agaui 
My  loving  husband ! 

Count  (raising  her  up).    Nay  be  calm,  dear  daughter  > 
Wild  fantasies  mislead  us  all — 

ifoa.    Mislead ! 
lis  wisely  spoken.    I  am  led  astray 
And  vninder  thus,  because  in  conflict  fierce 
I  did  encounter  bloodshed  $  and  my  wife 
Believes  the  dark  stains  are  not  wash'd  away. 
Let  bat  a  year  have  passed,  and  we  are  then 
All  tranquil  as  of  yore.    Come,  dear  Maria ! 
Such  clouds  will  soon  disperse. 
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Maria  (throws  kert^mio  his  arms  and  wups).    Oh»  Ekinyn ! 

Hem.    Father«  say, 
Was  I  not  eTeii  firom  dHldhood  good  and  pious  ? 
Have  I  not  firmly  clang  to  the  true  faith. 
And  loTed  my  country, — fought  in  their  defence  ? 

[becomes  suddenly  confused. 
But  rumour  sud,  his  life  was  chann'd,  eke  truly. 
The  deed  had  not  heen  done ! 

Count,    What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Hem,    I  spoke  but  of  our  changeless  fiaith.    Let  none 
On  earth  despair  $  all  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Stands  it  not  written  thus } 

Maria  (greath  aiarmed).    Have  mercy.  Heaven ! 

Hdn.    Nay  rear  not.    Since  the  battle,  never  yet. 
Not  for  an  hour  or  moment  have  I  slept. 
Therefore  muie  eyes  are  heavy,  dreams  contend 
With  waking  thoughts ;  I  would  have  rest — would  sleep ! 

Maria.    Come  then,  I  pray  thee ! 

[He  goes  toith  her  a  few  steps,  then  pauses. 

Hem.    Direful  were  indeed 
Th'  infliction,  if  a  soldier  might  not  sleep ; 
For  when  beneath  the  swarthy  shKmd  or  night. 
All  others  rest,  for  him  would  be  renewed 
Tenfold,  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  field ! 
Again,  the  cannon's  roar  would  rend  his  ears. 
The  whistling  bcdls  vrould  fly ;  his  furious  horse 
Careering  bear  him  on,  mid  shouts  and  moans, 
Curses  and  shrieks,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
But  mark  you,  then,  even  then  the  dead  man  sleeps  3 
Oh  slumber  blest ! 

Maria,    Of  whom  speak'st  thou  ? 

Hein.    Of  whom  ? 
The  heretic  king,  our  country's  foe,  but  now 
He  is  no  more,  and  we  too  shall  have  rest. 

Heinyn  and  Maria  then  retire,  the  Count  being  left  to  solilo- 
quize, till  he  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Bartholomsus,  who 
comes  in  great  agitation  to  inform  his  master  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  has  been  discovered,  and  that  this  personage  is  unques- 
tionably the  same  individual  by  whom  as  he  well  remembers, 
the  life  of  a  former  Count  von  Warth  had  been  saved,  in  early 
youth.  The  boy  thus  rescued  had  afterwards  become  the  victim 
of  cureless  melancholy,  and  had  died  untimely.  Bartholomaeus 
looks  on  the  Jew  with  the  utmost  horror,  and  entreats  that  his 
master  will  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  castle, — believing  that  if 
he  should  be  received  there  as  a  guest,  the  most  direful  misfortunes 
would  ensue.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Father  Gratian  intro- 
duces Ahasuerus,  and  a  scene  follows  which  is  sufliciently  effec- 
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vancing  one  step  farther  he  wiU  become  their  pnaonexs  and  re- 
treats, the  drop  scene  falling  abruptly. 

The  last  act  begins  a  little  before  midnight^ — scene*  a  gothic 
ancestral  ball,  bung  with  weapons,  trophies,  and  coats  of  mail. 
Is  the  back-ground  there  is  an  iron  gateway,  forjuiag  the  en- 
trance to  the  burial  vault,  various  tombs,  file,  and  the  colossal 
fiffure  of  Time,  as  described  long  before  by  Bartbolomseas. 
We  have,  in  the  first  scenes,  a  gloomy  soliloquy  of  Connt  von 
Warth;  another  of  Heinyn,  who  comes  into  the  armoury  to  make 
choice  of  two  swords*  having  determined  to  meet  Abasuerus, 
(who  will  attend  the  midnight  requiem  of  Bartholomaeae  at  the 
Franciscan  convent,)  and  challenge  hia  frightful  enemy  to  single 
combat  His  intentions  are  discovered  by  Maria,  with  whom  he 
has  anodier  affecting  interview^  at  the  close  of  which  he  rushes 
out ;  and,  after  a  short  dialogue  between  Maria  and  Count  voo 
Warth,  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  forest.  In  the  back-*ground 
is  the  Franciscan  church,  with  light  shining  through  the  painted 

{[lass  windows,  firom  whence  also  we  hear  the  solemn  notes  of  a  pre- 
ude  to  the  requiem.  The  moon  shines  on  the  tomb-stones  and 
autumnal  trees.  Ahasuerus  is  discovered  kneeling  in  prayer  be- 
fore a  crucifix.  Heinyn  enters,  and  assails  him  with  the  most 
vehement  threats  and  reproaches^  to  which  Ahasuerus  replies 
with  cold  contempt,  still  refusing  to  touch  the  sword  which  is 
thrown  at  his  feet.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  Heinyn  attacks  him 
thus  defenceless ;  Maria's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  and 
she  enters  with  Count  Warth  at  the  moment  when  the  madman's 
sword  is  shivered  on  the  breast  of  his  supposed  enemy — and  the 
latter  observes  that  such  efforts  at  murder  are  in  vain,  adding  in 
a  terrific  tone  ''  For  I  am  Ahasuerus  ! "  After  this  disclosure 
the  Wandering  Jew  gives  a  long  account  of  his  own  life,  broken 
into  sections  by  die  remarks  and  exclamations  of  his  auditon. 
We  shall  extract  two  pages. 

Akatuer,  (after  a  short  pmue,)  How  kmg  that  interval  en- 
dured, I  know  not. 
But  when  I  woke,  the  town  was  desolate, 
For  all  had  followed  Him  to  Golgotha, 
Save  bat  the  sick  and  dying.    I  rose  np. 
Bat  as  a  sinner  doubly  now  condemo'c^ — 
Mine  own  accuser,  tremUed  like  a  leaf» 
And  in  some  rayless  cavern  would  have  sought 
To  shroud  my  hopeless  guilt  j — ^when  suddenly^ 
Through  Nature's  vasty  realm,  before  so  stilly 
Methought  an  universal  moan  arose. 
Pervading  earth,  —and  was  by  Heaven  re-echoed. 
Then,  ere  the  sound  had  oass'd  away,  behold» 
The  sun  that  had  in  dazzling  glory  shone 
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As  if  transforvi'd  to  adliM  dfd  etpii^  ;*— 

I  felt  the  ground  8b«ke  urtdernettb ;  oti  biffh 

Reineard  by  tbeit  own  llgbtnfng,  tfanneter-ciouds 

In  conflict  fierce  were  driven,  and  mid  the  glare, 

I  saw  tbe  graves  yield  n))  their  faabit«nt»> 

That  grimly  stalked  along  the  streets.    WHh  horror, 

I  mark*d  my  {wrents  there ;  they  followed  me, 

While  in  despair  I  lied,  stiU  onward,-^onward, — 

Refuge  to  seek, — hew  vainly !  Lightning  struck 

The  temple  gateau ;  t  enter'd  mid  the  ruins. 

And  in  my  terror  sfafiek'd  akrad^  when  lo ! 

By  flupematural  power,  the  altar^s  veil 

Was  rent  asunder)  o'er  the  Covenant  gleam*d 

Ui8  aspect, — and  a  voice  of  thunder  then 

Once  more  announced  my  doom ! 

Henceforth  to  me 

Was  rest  denied, — aye,  rest  f  In  that  brief  Word 

Metbinks  all  Heavenly  blessings  are  comprised. 

That  I  have  lost  for  ever  f -^Nay,  not  so,-— 

For  time  itself  must  harre  im  end,  and  thus 

Even  I  may  hope  for  merey !    FMm'ihal  hoar 

Was  I  driven  ractb,  «  wanderer  throagfa  the  world. 

Still  terror*6tr«ck  and  homeless.    Nevenaore 

Did  slumber  steal  upon  mine  eyes,  nor  want. 

Nor  weariness  my  strength  could  overcome. 

This  frame,  wherein  th'  imperishable  sotil 

Dwelt  self-condemn*d,  defied  the  tempest's  rage 

By  land  and  sea,  torftiekited  but  unscath'd.— 

So  had  a  century  past ;  one  race  declin'd  3 

Anotbtf  eame  ma  vanish'd,  while  michw^ged, 

I  wandered  on.    Then  first,  the  direiiil  tmth, — 

The  foil  o'erwhelming  import  of  my  doom 

Was  manifest.    I  only,  of  aU  men. 

Should  never  die,  and  shudderine  with  aflrigjiit, 

I  pray'd  that  on  my  bead  the  lightning's  fire 

In  mercy  might  descend.    In  vain !  The  clouds 

Collected, — ^burst,  ana  amid  the  threatening  flames, 

I  stood  uninjured.    From  Sicilian  cUlls, 

Whereon  the  whirlpool  bresks  in  foam,  I  mshM 

Amid  the  wild  waves  heaittong, — still  in  vain ; — • 

The  Sea  nenonac'd  his  wicked  guest,  and  thenee 

In  anger  bore  me  t6  the  shore*— I  heard 

The  roar  of  Etna's  subterraaeoos  fire, — 

Saw  the  red  flames  ascend^  and  Heaven's  wide  yault 

Reflect  the  murky  splendour ; — ^till  anon, 

A  rain  of  scorching  ashes  fill'd  the  air. 

While  in  the  lava  stream,  towns,  villages. 

With  living  victims,  were  o'erwhdm'd.    Hah !  then, 

With  momentary  hope  I  deem'd  that  here 

qq2 
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I  too  might  perish,  scal*d  the  moantaia  steep, 
Andy  death  imploring,  leapt  into  th'  abyss,- 


Where,  like  Charybdis  into  fire  transform'd; 

The  sulphurous  elements  rag'd.    Triamphant  then. 

In  heart  exulting,  I  believd  that  pain 

So  horrible  must  work  its  own  decay-* 

But  from  the  fathomless  depths  of  lurid  flame. 

The  fierce  Volcano  murmuring  as  in  wrath 

Did  wake  abhorrent,  cast  me  forth, — and  still. 

I  liv'd, — unwounded, — hopeless  as  before  ! — 

Of  the  Wandering  Jew's  narrative  we  have  extracted  only  about 
two-thirds,  because  in  the  rest  his  language,  by  the  introdoctioo 
of  sacred  allusions,  is  rendered  exceedingly  unsuitable  even  for 
the  German  stage,  on  which,  as  Goethe  observes,  "  everything 
may  be  tried."  At  its  conclusion,  Heinyn,  with  vehement  emo- 
tion, renounces  all  the  fearful  and  impious  opinions  which  he  had 
before  expressed,  and  declares  himself  to  be  the  miserable  and 
repentant  murderer  of  Gustavus.  Just  as  he  utters  these  words, 
Wasaburg,  having  overheard  them,  rushes  on  the  stage,  prepared 
to  avenge  his  father's  assassination,  when  Heinyn  suddenly  throws 
himself  on  his  adversary's  drawn  sword,  and  thus  receives  a  mortal 
wound.  The  dialogue,  at  the  catastrophe,  is  of  course  made  up 
of  broken  sentences.  Heinyn  dies,  supported  by  Maria.  Aha- 
suerus  stands  with  supernatural  dignity  amid  the  groupe,  and 
prophesies  that  Maria  and  the  Count  von  Warth  will  not  long 
survive.  Stretching  out  his  arm  over  the  dead,  he  speaks  for  the 
last  time — 

'  Thou  hast  reach*d  th'  appointed  goal. 


But  I  must  wander — onward — onward — onward  ;' 

and  then  stalks  away  slowly  into  the  forest.  Wasaburg  watches 
him  with  astonishment.  The  others  kneel  beside  Heinyn  while 
the  music  of  tlie  requiem  is  continued,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Before  dismissing  this  article,  we  must  beg  leave  to  caution 
our  readers  against  the  supposition  that  we  consider  Mr.  Klinge- 
mann's  present  production  as  a /atr  specimen  of  modem  German 
Tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  indeed  its  singularity  which  first 
attracted  our  attention,  and  we  were  induced  to  review  it  as  a 
''  psychological  curiosity,"  which  not  only  confirmed  some  remarks 
we  had  made  on  the  bold  principles  of  German  dramatists,  but 
at  the  first  glance  naturally  awakened  a  thousand  interesting  asso- 
ciations of  spectral  agency,  mouldering  old  castles,  dark  intermi- 
nable forests,  awful  predestination,  and  so  forth ;  consequently 
we  may  have  ascribed  to  the  author  a  greater  share  of  poetic 
power  than  in  this  instance  he  can  really  claim.  For  our  next 
article   on    the   German   Theatre,   we  need    only  turn  to    the 
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names  of  Mullner^  Grillparzer,  Houwald,  and  Raupach,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  dramatists  who  unite  with  impassioned  elo- 
quence a  propriety  of  incident  and  character  such  as  may  satisfy 
the  most  ^stidious  critic.     We  may  observe  in  concluding,  that 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  this  class  in  Germany, 
the  late  Heinrich  Kleist,  remains  yet  unknown  even  by  name  in 
England,  while  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg/' "  Catharine' of  Heil- 
bronn,"  "  Family  of  Schroflfenstein/'  &c.  8ic.,  are  extolled  by 
Ludwig  Tieck  as  models  of  dramatic  composition,  which,  though 
the  aumor's  untimely  fate  prevented  the  full  developement  of 
his  own  principles,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.     To  the  latest 
votaries  of  the  tragic  muse,  Immermann,  Graf  von  Kalkreuth, 
Uchtritz,  Zedlitz,  Heine,  &c.,  we  shall  ere  long  give  due  at- 
tention. 


Art.  XIII. — Anthologie  Russe,  suivie  de  Poesies  Originates, 
JDediee  a  S.  M.  FEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Russies.  Par  P.  J. 
Emile  Dupr6  de  Saint  Maure,  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Sec.     Paris,  1823.     4to. 

It  is  rather  a  novel  circumstance  in  the  history  of  literature  to 
hear  of  an  audior  making  translations  from  a  language  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant,  but  it  is,  we  fear,  still  more  unusual  to 
find  one  in  that  predicament  who  is  honest  enough  to  confess  his 
ignorance.    M.  Dupri  de  St.  Maure  informs  us,  that  he  tra- 
velled arid  resided  in  Russia  for  four  years,  (a  circumstance,  by  the 
way,  not  very  creditable  to  his  industry  or  application,  as  in  much 
less  time  any  man  of  ordinary  talent  might  have  acquired  the  lan- 
guage,)— that  during  that  period  he  had  occasionally  amused  him- 
self with  versifying  some  pieces  of  Russian  poetry  in  his  native 
language,  which  had  been  well  received,  and  obtained  him  en- 
couragement to  proceed ; — that  he  had  in  consequence  pledged 
himself  to  publish  this  Anthology  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
within  a  limited  period; — and  that  he  had  bestowed  two  years  in 
preparing  it  for  the  public  eye.     Regarding  it  as  an  axiom  indis- 
putable (rendered  still  more  so  by  the  dictum  of  Laharpe)  that 
translations  of  poetical  works  should  be  in  verse,  M.  Dupre  de  St. 
Maure  has  not  only  versified  his,  but  adopted  the  measure  of  . 
the  originals  as  nearly  as  the  structure  of  the  French  language 
would  allow  him.     The  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute this,  y/hAiAi,  prima  faciei  seems  rather  a  difficult  task,  was  very 
simple,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  been  followed  on  many  similar- 
occasions,  although  not  so  frankly  avowed.    A  literal  translation 
of  the  piece  into  French  prose,  exhibiting  the  peculiar  turns  and 
inversions  of  the  original,  was  furnished  to  him,  in  several  cases 
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hj  the  author  hinself ,  and  this  be  turned  into  terse  io  hia  own  way , 
his  translation  was  then  submitted  to  his  critical  friends,  or  to  the 
authors,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  anv  errors  which  he  might  ha?e 
committed  were  then  conrected.  He  says,  that  *'  the  Ruasiao 
language  is  so  harmonious,  has  such  a  happy  temerity  in  its  inv^- 
^ns,  and  such  an  abundance  of  compound  words  and  imitative 
beauties,  that  he  frequently  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the  French 
language  to  express  ttie  gracefulness  and  energy  of  the  original." 
With  respect  to  the  fidehty  of  his  versions,  he  repeats  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  KriloT  as  to  that  of  some  of  his  own  fables :  "  Al- 
though the  genius  of  your  language  has  compelled  you  to  substi- 
tute another  expression  for  mme,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  saj 
thatyou  have  in  no  case  altered  my  meaning.'* 

The  volume  coi^ains  between  thirty  and  forty  pieces,  translated 
from  sixteen  differf  nt  authors,  and  exhibits  specimens  of  the  epic, 
tragic,  lyric,  epistolary,  satirical,  elegiac,  mock-heroic,  epigram- 
matic, fable,  idyl,  ballad  and  song.  Of  the  pieces  selected,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  are  the  same  with  those  which  Mr.  Bow- 
ring  has  given  in  his  "  Russian  Anthology."  After  the  confessioa 
made  by  the  French  translator,  curiosity  led  us  to  compare  his 
versions  with  those  of  our  countryman,  the  result  of  wfaidi  we 
^faall  confine  to  a  single  poem.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
original  poems  among  the  specimens  given  by  both,  is  imdoabi- 
edly  the  Svetlatia  of  Zbukovsky,  and  we  think  it  will  inleiest  and 
apiuse  our  poetical  readers  to  compare  the  two  versions,  as  the? 
are  exhibited  in  the  parallel  stanzas  we  have  selected.  To  enable 
them  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  comparative  fidelity,  we  hav« 
availed  ourselves  of  the  ready  kindness  of  a  Russian  friend,  per* 
Csctly  acquainted  with  the  geuius  qf  bodi  languages,  who  has 
favoured  us  with  the  literal  English  translation  of  th^  stanzas, 
which  will  be  found  below.*    In  the  original  the  stanzas  cof^ist 


•SVETLANA. 
1. 
Onoe  cm  Sptphany  evening 

Maideoi  were  tdfing  foitiinci: 
Over  Uie  gale  «  alipper 

Taken  firom  the  foot  thej  threw; 
They  gathered  up  snow;  under  the  whidov 

llieT  liMeBed ;  they  fed 
A  ehi^es  whh  choice  grain; 

They  melted  Sne  wax; 
Into  a  cQp  with  clean  water 
They  placed  a  gold  rin^ 

^uerald  car-iiags; 
They  spread  a  white  napkin. 
And  OTer  the  cup  sang  in  chorus 

Joy< 


Dimly  shines  the  moon 

In  the  thif^ancss  of  the 
Silent  and  downcast 

The  gtotle  Svcdana. 
"  Wha^  dear  fneod,  gi 

Say  one  little  word! 
Listen  to  the  drding  song ; 

Take  out  far  thyself  the 
Sing,  pretty  one:  'Woikmaal 
Work  ror  me  a  gold  and 

Wofk  a  golden  ring ! 
For  me  id  crown  myself  with  that 
To  hetiothe  myself  with  that  ri^g 

At  the  hoi V  desk !'" 
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of  fourteen  lines  each ;  the  French  traashitor  lengthens  them  to 
sixteen^  and  in  the  opening  one  to  twenty-three. 


8VETLANA.* 

1. 

C^toit  la  i;gte  d«  Noel ; 

Le  8oir  de  ce  joar  solennel, 
Bramnt  la  nuit  et  la  froidure, 

Des  jeunes  filles  s'amusoient 
A  dire  la  bonne  aventare; 

Tour  ii  tour  dtoient  leur  chatusore, 
£t  sous  la  poite  la  jetoient ; 

Tant6t  dies  foalent  la  neige ; 


CATHBBINB.t 
1. 

St.  Silvestei^s  evening  hour 

Calls  the  maidens  round; 
Shoes  to  throw  behind  the  door^ 

Delve  the  soowi^  ground. 
Peep  behind  the  window  there^ 

Burning  wax  to  pour; 
And  the  com  for  chanticleer 

Beckon  three  times  o'er. 


3. 
"  How  can  I,  my  frieods,  aing ! 

My  gentle  love  it  duiuai ! 
Mv  fate  is  to  die 

In  solitary  grief! 
A  year  has  passed — no  intelligence; 

He  writes  not  to  me ! 
Ah !  through  him  alene  the  li^t  is  beto- 
tifolt. 

Throagh  him  alone  my  heart  beats! ... 
Or  dost  thoo  not  think  of  me  P 
Where,  in  what  direetion  ait  tfaoe  ? 

Where  b  thy  habiaitioa?    ■ 
I  pray  and  shed  tears! 
Quench  my  sorrow* 

Angel  oemCoftcff !  *' 

4. 
See !  in  a  chamber  a  table  spread 

With  a  white  napkin ! 
And  on  that  table  stands 

A  looking-glass  with  a  candle ; 
Two  covers  ob  the  tabic. 

"Prophesy,  SvelhsnAl 
In  the  clear  gfass  of  the  mirror. 

At  midnight,  without  deceit. 
Thou  wilt  know  thy  Ipt! 
Thy  love  will  knock  at  the  door 

With  a  light  hand, 
The  bolt  will  fall  from  the  door,  ^ 
He  will  sit  down  to  his  cover 

To  sop  with  thee.** 


8. 

They  are  seated  (in  the  sledge) the 

horses  are  off  in  aa  instant. 
They  breathe  fire  fiom  tbelr  Bostrilsl 
From  their  hoofs  is  raised 

The  snow  over  the  sledge ! 
They  gallop  on  1 ....  All  around  is  space; 
A  desert  in  the  eyes  of  Svetlana ; 


A  misty  circle  about  the  moon ; 

The  edges  scarcely  glimmer. 
Her  foiebodiag  heart  tremUes; 
Timidly  the  maiden  speaks : 

"  Why  art  thou  silent,  love  ? " 
Not  a  whisper  to  her  in  answer ! 
He  looks  towards  the  moonlight. 

Pale  and  opprest  in  heart. 

9. 
The  horses  dash  over  the  rugged  roads; 

Tbey  trample  on  die  deep  snow. . . . 
Behold  1  on  the  roadside  a  holy  temple 

Is  seen  solitary ; 
The  whirlwind  has  bunt  open  the  gates ; 

A  multitude  of  perseas  in  the  temple ; 
The  bright  glare  of  the  cheadelieB 

Is  obscured  bv  the  incense; 
In  the  centre  a  black  coffin; 
And  the  priest  exclaims  in  a  lengthened 
tone: 

«'  Be  taken  by  the  tomb  !'* 
More  and  moee  the  masden  trembles ; 
The  hones  pass  on ;  her  beloved  is  siieot. 

Pale  an4  cast-dqwa^ 

10. 

Suddenly  all  around  is  agitation! 

The  snow  falla  in  large  Hakes ! 
A  black  crow,  hissing  with  its  win^ 

Hovers  over  the  sledge ; 
A  warning  voice  cries :  **  Woe ! " 

The  impatient  horses 
As  in  wonder  look  towards  the  obscure  dis- 
tance. 

Bristling  their  manes ; 
A  small  fire  gfinnners  ina field ; 
A  peaceful  oomer  is  visible ;  - 

A  cottage  snow^roofcd ; 
More  switUy  fly  the  horses  I 
They  kick  up  the  snow,  straight  tdwards  it 

They  rush  in  impetuous  course. 


*  Svetlana  is  derived  from  the  word  Svet,  which  means  Ugktt  and  corresponds  with 
Clara.-— Frradk  troMilator* 

1 1  have  adopted  the  word  Catherine ;  Svetlana  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself 
to  our  organs  bf^sense. — EngUsh  trantlator. 
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Tantdt  le  vent  est  consult^ ; 

Tantdt  la  jeune  troupe  assi^ 
Un  coq  Dourri  de  erain  compt^ : 

Ce  jeu  fini,  la  cire  ardeute 
Qu'au  fond  (fun  vase  on  fait  bouUlir, 

Souvent  de  lear  ame  innocente 
Trahit  le  timide  desir ; 

Puis  dans  le  fond  d*une  onde  cUire 
Un  annean  d*or  est  descend  a, 

£t  snr  le  vase  avec  mystere 
Un  moacboir  blanc  est  etendu ; 

Ce  vase  attire  les  fiUetces, 
Quiy  bient6t  se  groupant  aucour, 

Disent  gaiment  des  cbansonettes 
Qu'animent  des  refrains  d'amour. 

2. 
D^robant  sa  clart^  dans  I'ombre, 

Tel  nous  vbyons  Tastre  des  units. 

Ainsi,  le  front  chaig^  d'ennuis, 
Svetlana  reste  triste  et  sombre. 

^  Ton  coeur,  amie,  est  agit^; 
D'odi  nait  cette  douleur  profonde  ? 

Prends  ta  part  de  notre  gaitd^ 
Ecoute  nos  chansons  en  ronde, 

O  Svetlana,  ranime  toi ; 
Que  ta  l^gere  voix  entonne 

Ce  chant:  *  Tiens,  forgeron,  fais  moi 
Un  anneau  d'or,  une  conronne; 

AUons,  travaille ;  il  est  prochain 
Lejour  des  n6ces  qu'on  appr^te : 

L'anneau  brillera  sur  ma  main. 
La  couronne  ceindra  ma  t^te.'  ** 


3. 


ti 


Qui  ?  moiy  chanter  ?  le  pnts-je,  helas  I 

Qoand  ie  succombe  4  ma  tristeese? 
D  est  en  de  lointiuns  climats^ 

Uunique  objec  de  ma  tendresse ! 
Voil^  pres  d'un  an  quHl  partit : 

Chaquejour  ma  voix  le  rappelle; 
De  sa  main  qu^  n'ai-je  un  6cnty 

Messager  ae  son  cceur  fidelle ! 
Lui  seul  peut  ranimer  mes  jours, 

Lui  seul  me  fait  aimer  la  vie ; 
Oublieroit-il  done  nos  amours  ? 

Est-il  hi  en  loin  de  son  amie? 
Moi,  tout  entifere  a  ma  douleur, 

Je  prie,  et  je  verse  des  larmes: — 
Mon  an|;e,  doux  consolateur, 

Par  piti^  finis  mes  alarmes  !' 

4. 
Interrompant  cette  oraison, 

Tout-k-coup  la  troupe  empress^ 
Conduit  au  haut  de  la  maison 

Notre  charmante  fiancee; 


In  the  water-fonntain  fliii|( 
Solemnly,  the  golden  ring, 

Ear-nngs  too  of  gold ; 
Kerchief  white  must  cover  them 
While  we  are  chanting  over  them 

Ma^c  songs  o(M^ 


2. 
Feebly  througb  the  vapours  shine 

Moonbeams  on  the  nil!; 
Silently  sat  Catherine 

Sorrowful  and  still. 
"  Maiden,  why  so  pensive  ?  we 

Fain  thy  voice  would  hear — 
Come,  and  join  oar  revelry ! 

Take  the  ring,  tbou  dear ! 
Sing,  *  Make  haste  and  melt,  and  brin^ 
Goldsmith !  ccune  with  golden  nng. 

Golden  wreath  for  Kate ! 
Ring  to  deck  her  hand  of  snow. 
Wreath  to  bloom  upon  herbiow 

At  the  altar-gate."' 


3. 
**  I  can  sing  no  choral  soog 

While  my  love's  away ; 
For  my  days  are  sad  and  loog. 

Gloomier  every  day. 
Left  alone — a  year  is  past — 

Not  a  line  to  send — 
O  my  life  is  but  a  waste, 

Severed  from  my  friend! 
Hast  thou  then  foiieotten  me? 
Tell  me,  wanderer  I  can  it  be  ? 

Where's  thy  dwelling— ^where? 
See,  I  pine  'neath  secret  smart : 
Guardian  angel,  watch  my  heart — 

listen  to  my  prayer  1 " 


4. 

Covered  with  a  napkin  white, 

Stood  a  table  there; 
Where  a  mirror,  clear  and  bright. 

Shone  amidst  the  glare. 


Rustian  LUefature. 
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On  chante  en  ch<jBtir  des  jovenx  urs ; 

Ud  linge  blaoc,  one  lonuere» 
Un  miroir,  avec  deux  converts, 

Sont  mis  dans  ce  lien  solitaire. 
**  Svetlana,  calme  ton  chagrin; 

Cette^  glace,  ^  present  muetce, 
A  minuit,  Dour  toi,  da  Deetia 

Sera  le  nd^e  interprdte. 
Tout  doucement  il  frappera, 

Celui  qui  t'attacbe  k  la  vie, 
£t  dans  la  chambre  ii  entrera 

Pour  souper  avec  son  amie.'' 

The  three  following  stanzas  describe  her  sensations  before  she 
ventures  to  look  in  the  glass;  die  appearance  of  her  lover,  who 
calms  her  fears,  tells  her  die  priest  is  waiting  at  the  altar  to  unite 
them,  and  urges  their  instant  departure.  She  complies ;  a  sledge 
drawn  by  fiery  coursers  is  at  the  door;  they  mount,  and  proceed. 


Vacant  seats  for  two  were  plaoed*- 

<Look  within,  O  look  I  , 
^s  the  hour  of  spirits,— haste  I 

Read  Face's  opening  book : 
To  the  mirror  turn  thy  eye, 
And  the  door  shall  siienUy 

Open— List!  'tishel 
Gently  shall  thy  lover  glide. 
Seat  him  bv  his  maiden's  side. 

And  shall  sup  with  thee.** 


8. 
Bient6t  s'flancent  les  chevanx, 

Dont  rien  n'^Ie  la  vitesse ; 
lis  salopent;  de  lenrs  naseaux 

S  6chappe  one  fum^e  ^paisse. 
Sur  le  desert  silencieux 

La  lune  plane,  solitiure ; 
Autour  d'elle  on  cercle  brumeux 

P&lit  sa  timide  lumi^re. 
Svetlana  volt  avec  e£Eroi 

Se  derouler  la  plaine  immense. 
<'  Ami,''  dit-elle,  **  parle-moi ; 

n  est  sinistre  ton  silence." 
H^ias !  rami  reste  muet ; 

Pas  un  demi-mot  de  repliqoe: 
Triste,  abattu,  son  oeil  distrait 

Parcourt  Tastre  mdancoliqne. 

9. 
A  travers  des  d^rts  affreux 

Le  traineau  l^ger  les  emporte. 
Une  ^lise  s'offre  k  leurs  yeux; 

Les  vents  en  ont  ouvert  la  porta ; 
L'air  retentit  de  chants  pieux; 

Des  vases  d'or  le  feu  s*allume, 
£t  de  Fencens  religieux 

Le  temple  isol^  se  parfome. 
Un  cercueil  est  devant  Tautel, 

Portant  un  cierge  fun^raire. 
Le  pr^tre,  d*nn  ton  solennel, 

Des  morts  recite  la  pri^re. 
Svetlana  tremble;  mais  soudain 

Le  rapide  traineau  s'^lance. 
Touiours  en  proie  a  son  chanin, 

I/ami  garoe  un  profond  silence. 


8. 
Onwards !  like  the  winds  they  go. 

When  the  storm  awakes ; 
Scattering  round  them  clouds  of  soow^ 

While  the  pathway  shakes. 
All  was  daik  and  wild  as  nighty 

Terrible,  and  new : 
Mist-wreaths  dimm'd  the  pale  moon's 
light. 

Plains  were  drench*d  in  dew. 
Fear  ag^in  possessed  the  maid, 
And  in  gentlest  tones  she  said, 

**  Spmk,  my  lover  true  I'' 
He  was  silent  thei^-bnt  soon 
Turn'd  him  to  the  wintiy  moooy— 

Pale  and  paler  grew. 

9. 

Through   the   snow  —  a   mountain's 
height- 
Next  the  wild  steeds  passed; 

And  a  church  appeared  in  sight, 
'Midst  a  ^oomy  waste : 

Then  a  whinwind  burst  the  door— 
Men  are  there  who  mourn ; 

Clouds  of  incense  rolling  o'er, 
Waxen  tapers  bum. 

Lo  I  a  black  sepulchral  shroud— 

"  Dust  to  dost  I "  the  priest  aloud 
Chants — the  horses  flew 

Towards  the  door — her  agimy 

Rose—he  spoke  no  word^-but  he 
Pale  and  paler  grew. 
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.  ■  . .    to.  to. 

Le  vent  redQuUe  sea  fintars ;  Clouds  of  sdow  useettA 

La  heige  im  iooops  s'amoiicUe :    '         Lo !  the  ooursen  flv; 

Sur  la  t&t»  d«6  toyageors.  And  a  raTon  on  the  plain 

Le  corbeau  imit  simr  son  aile  ;  Croiikft,  and  passes  hy  ; 

Ses  cris  fan^bras  et  plaintiis  Twas  an  arwful,  omkieaa  soOBd ! 

Du  Ciel  aoaonoent  la  col^ ;  And  ibe  ODOonlight  wanes  ; 

£t  des  trois  couraiere  attentiis  Darkness  wraps  the  deseit  lomKl 

On  voib  se  dresser  la  crini^ie.  0*er  the  steeming  manes- 

Aax  sombres  bards  de  I'homoRy  See !  a  gtfmmeriiig  light  is  therey 

Tout-4-coap  brille  une  lami^re.  And  upoA  the  heather  bare 
Dont  le  faible  et  p&le  rayon  Stan^A  hanbleshed. 

Laisse  entrevoir  une  chaumiere.  Swifter— swifter  flew  thecar. 

La  vierge,  h  cet  aspect  nouveau,  '  WhiH'd  the  snow  around  it  far. 

Sent  palpiter  son  ccenr  timide;  But  no  farther  sped. 

Vers  la  cabene  le  tnihiean 

Dirige  sa  course  rapide. 

Steeds,  sledge  and  bridegroom^  tU  distppear;  Svetlaoa  is  left 
alone  at  the  door  of  the  but,  which,  on  her  knocking,  opens  of  itself. 
She  finds  inside  tbe  corpse  of  a  man  laid  upon  a  winding-sheet, 
with  an  image  of  tbe  Saviour  at  bis  feet;  dbie  prostrates  heiaelf 
before-  it,  wrapt  in  silent  devotion,  when  a  while  dove  enteiB> 
springs  towards  her,  and  flaps  his  wingv  upon  her  bosom.  Tie 
corpse  raises,  himself  fearfully,  throws  off  his  shroud,  and  points 
with  bis  hand  to  the  maiden;  die  dove  then,  quits  her  bosom  and 
flies  to  the  dead  man's  breast ;  the  corpse  heaves  a  sigh,  gnashes 
his  teeth  in  agonj,  and  turns  his  eyes  upon  her.  Svetlana  at  that 
moment  recognizes  the  features  of  her  lover,  and  bonified  at  die 
discovery,  she — awakes, /or  it  was  all  a  dream!  She  finds  kerself 
at  day-bireak  in  the  apaitment  where  her  companions  had  left  her ; 
seating  herself  at  the  window,  and  deeply  ruminating  the  circum- 
stances and  meaning  of  her  extraordinary  dream,  she  discovers  a 
mist-<:loud  in  the  distance — hears  first  the  horses'  bells,  then  the 
tran;iping  of  their  feet,  and  lastly,  the  sledge  drawn  up  at  the 
door,  from  which  a  stranger  descends,  and  that  stranger  is — ^her 
lover,  returned  in  safety,  and  eager  to  fulfil  his  promised  vows« 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  sort  of  moral  interpretatioD  of  die 
dream.  It  is  not  our  purport  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism 
on  the  merit  of  these  two  versions ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  by 
remarking,  diat  if  the  English  one  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  in  the  measure,  and  exhibits  greater  poetical  condensation, 
the  French  one  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  literal  fidelity,  and  by  its 
amplification,  tells  the  story  more  clearly  and  distinctly ;  which 
is  no  small  praise,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  itiade.  Beauties  there  are  in  the  original,  which  we  think 
have  escaped  the  grasp  of  both  translators."^ 

*  The  first  part  of  this  poem  reminds  us  of  Bums's  admirable  "  Halloween,'*  al- 
though conceived  in  an  entirely  different  spirit ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  superstitioos 


But  we  biK?e  already  lingered  too  loiig  oa  the  tkreshold,  and 
must  now  enter  on  what  was  our  main  object  in  taking  up  this 
work«  namely,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  Russian  literature,  drawn  up  principally  from  the  mate- 
mis  already  adverted  to.*  M.  I>apr6  de  St«  Maure  has  prefixed 
to  hit)  volume  a  similar  sketch,  abridged  from  Gretch's  History 
of  Russian  Literature,  and  has  also  given  some  neat  biographical 
notices  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  has  made  his  translations.; 
pf  these  we  have  availed  ourselves.  It  is  our  purpose  to  give 
from  time  to  time  similar  Qjperfut  of  the  lesser  known  literatures  of 
JBurope^  by  means  of  which  we  conceive  our  readers  will  be 
better  enabled  to  follow  us,  when  any  remarkable  production  from 
these  quarters  falls  in  our  ^ay,  which  we  may  think  deserving  of 
being  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 

The  Russian  is  one  of  the  numerous  family,  of  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Slavonic,  which  is  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 
language  employed  in  the  Translation  of  the  Gospels  and  other 
books  of  Scripture,  which  is  still  in  use  in  Russia.  But  some  dis- 
tinguished philologists  are  of  opinion,that  at  the  time  these  books 
were  translated,  the  Slavonic  language  already  possessed -several 
dialects,  in  one  of  vi^ich  they  suppose  these  books  weire  written. 

Two  Greek  missionaries,  Methodius  and  Cyrillus,  who  were  - 

practice  (looking  in  the  glass  at  inidnigbt»  in  order  to  see  tlie  face  of  the  future  intended) 
nrhich  gites  rise  to  the  dream  and  the  incidents  arising  out  of  it,  is  one  which  we  find  by 
the  poems  to  be  common  to  the  two  coantrles,  Scotland  and  Russia.  The  nocturnal  jour- 
ney however  brings  more  forcibly  to  our  recollection  that  far  more  powerful  descrip- 
tion in  Biirger's  ballad  of  Lenora,  whicli  has  been  transferred  into  our  own  tongue  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  with  such  felidtj  of  execution  as  might  well  excite  the  envy  of 
hb  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field.    VVe  copy  a  few  of  the  stansas. 

'*  When  harke !  abroade  she  hearde  the     "  And  hurry-skurry  forth  they  go, 
trarope  Unheeding  wet  or  dry ; 

Of  nimble-hoofed  steed ;  And  horse  and  rider  snorte  and  blow^ 

She  hearde  a  knighte  with  dauke  alighte.         And  sparkling  pebbles  fly. 

And  climbe  the  staire  in  speede.  „  ^ow  swifte  thefiood,them«ad,  the  wood. 

Aright,  aleft*  are  gone  1 
•    •••••  The  bridges- thunder  as  they  pass, 

But  earthly  sowne  is  nooe. 

"  All  in  he?  sarke,  as  there  she  ky,  "  Tramp,   tramp,  across  the  land  they 

Upon  his  horse  she  sprung ;  speede ; 

And  with  her  lily  haitdes  so  pole.  Splash,  splash,  across  the  tea : 

About  her  William  dung.  « Hurrah  1  the  dcadc  can  ride  apace. 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ?' " 

With  the  exception  of  the  changes  in  the  local  scenery  and  mode  of  travelling,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  countrymen^  and  the  diiference  in  the  catastrophe,  the 
Husnan  has  introduced  most  of  the  details  of  tlie  German  poet,  but  we  think  with  Ut 
inferior  effect. 

The  English  public  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bowring  for  the  valuable  addi- 
tions he  has  made  to  our  literature  by  bis  translations  from  the  Dutch,  Rossiau,  Polish 
and  Servian  poets.  We  observe  that  he  is  shortly  about  to  present  us  with  a  volume  of 
liungariaD  poetry,  4ind  another  of  Fkmisb  and  Jbstbouian.  * 

*  See  page  -3B3,  note. 
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■eiit  horn  Constantiiiople  into  Moravia^  in  B6S,  fortfae  purpose  of 
imtructbg  the  people  in  Christianity,  were  the  inventors  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  language,  into  which  they  translated  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
die  Slavonic  language,  while  in  its  infancy,  had,  in  being  foimed 
on  the  model  of  a  copious  and  scientific  language,  an  advantage, 
of  which  that  of  Russia  participated  when  these  translations  found 
their  way  into  that  country. 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  them  now  in  existence  is  preserved  m 
die  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  of  the  date  of  1056. 
Since  diat  time  they  have  undergone  great  chanees,  partly  from 
the  i^orance  of  the  copyists,  and  partly  from  me  desire  of  the 
Russian  dei^  to  assimflate  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Russian  language,  properly  so  calusd.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Slavonic  tongue,  such  as  it  is  preserved  in  these  translations  of 
Scripture,  very  much  resembles  the  language  now  spoken  in 
Servia. 

The  Russian  langu^^  di£Rers  from  diat  in  its  grammatical  forms, 

and  in  an  immense  number  of  words  ;*  not  so  much,  however,  but 

_^ • 

*  The  principal  fieatOKi  which  dittingQish  the  RatiiMi  from  tiie  Siftvomc  are  bae 
cmiBeratcd. 

1.  Like  the  LttiDt  neitfaer  of  them  haa  any  orlide,  and  the  connexion  between  one 
aaiifi  and  another  is  marked  bj  t^  oatei. 

t.  Tbej  have  a  jeoentk  oaie,  or  one  more  than  the  Lfttln.  This  caieis  called  in  Rna- 
tian  the  creattoeeaie,  and  if  need  to  eapreaithat  a  thing  hat  been  prodooed  bj,or  with, 
another.  The  aeven  caaei  aie  the  laroe  in  both  langpagem  bat  there  b  •  greai  dif- 
ference in  their  teiUiations.  In  the  SJavooic  the  aooatioe  lias  its  pecoliar  lenai- 
nation;  in  IbeBnsaan  it  is  always  the  same  as  the  mtmmoHte,  exoepong  in  three  or 
foor  words,  which  it  has  noeiTed  from  tlie  Slavonic  withoat  alteration. 

3.  The  «0ttMf  fttteanttoe  and  adjective,  as  well  as  the  prowmnt,  have  in  both  laa- 
goages,  Ulie  the  Latin,  tliree  genden,  maieuiin€,fenunine,  and  neuter. 

4*  The  Slavonic  has  three  nnmben,  trnguiar,  phml,  and  dual;  the  last  b  naed  to 
espress  two  persons  or  things.    The  Rassian  has  ool  v  two  numben,  like  the  Latin. 

5.  The  Russian  has  one  advantage,  which  its  mother  tongue,  with  very  lew  cxeep* 
tions,  does  not  possess;  that  of  forming  augmentative  or  dimmuiwe  nouns,  like  tiie  Ita- 

.lian.  Almost  all  the  Russian  sataantioef  have  two  oi^giiientaltvei  and  three  diaiaMtiMi ; 
a  few  have  even  more.  Tlie  aJ^eetwet  have  only  dnmatitivei ;  on  tins  point,  however, 
grammarians  are  not  agreed. 

6.  The  verbt  in  bo3i  langaaoes  are  conjugated  quite  differently  from  thoae  of  odier 
languages  not  derived  from  the  Slavonic.  First  of  all,  they  have  several  ti^^iwiliaci  pn- 
eent,  which  by  a  simple  change  of  termination,  express  a  circumstance  that  aaxNupaniei 
the  action,  as  for  instance,  that  the  action  consists  of  a  single  act,  or  that  it  b  •  siic> 
cession  of  acts  of  the  same  nature.  Secondly,  these  ti|^nitt«ei  have  their  correspooding 
ones  in  the  post  and /uture  ten*e»,  so  that  the  Slavonic  and  Russian  verba  almost  always 
express  circumstances  with  them,  which  gives  a  great  degree  of  precision  to  their  dis- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  amditiowU  and  subjunctive  tenses,  and  in 
order  to  express  the  ideas  which  these  are  used  for  in  other  languages,  the  Russtans  em- 
ploy a  partieU,  which  is  added  to  the  tense  of  the  tndicatiae.  The  Slavonic  eerSs  have 
ikfte  nuwkbert,  as  already  described  in  No.  4.  They  have  also  more  tentes  thau  the 
Russian  verbs,  as  they  form  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  verb  to  a  a,  while  the  Rus- 
sian Unguafle  has  no  eofapoimd  past  tenses. 

7.  Finally,  the  two  languages  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their  gnmmatical 


that  a  Russian*  with  a  little  attention,  can  understand  the  woika 
-written  in  the  Slavonic.  The  purest  Russian  is  spoken  at  Mos- 
cow and  the  environs;  in  other  districts  different  dialects  are  used, 
which  more  or  less  resemble  that  The  principal  of  these  diiH 
lects  is  that  of  Little  Russia,  which  is  a  compound  pf  Russian 
and  Polish.  With  this  exception  there  is  generally  so  little  dif- 
ference between  themj  that  an  inhabitant  of  Archangel  and  one 
of  Astracan  meeting  together  at  Moscow,  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  conversing  with  each  other.  This  conformity 
of  language  between  provinces  so  remote,  is  attributed  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  translation  through  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  to  the  universal  employment  of  the  Slavonic 
in  divine  service. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal  features 
in  die  literary  history  of  Russia;  we  shall  direct  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  every  nation  is  essentially  displayed,  and  we  shall  cast  a 
general  survey  over  the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  which  all  civilized  nations  participate. 

The  Russian  nation  derives  its  origin  from  the  Normans,  who 
came  from  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  862,  under  Rurik 
and  his  two  brothers,  and  settled  among  the  Slavonians,  who  then 
inhabited  the  country  between  Novgorod  and  Kiev.  The  de- 
scendants of  Rurik  continued  to  lead  an  active  and  warlike  life ; 
they  pushed  their  military  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Con« 
stantmople,  and  returned  from  them  loaded  with  booty.  The 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  softened  their  manners. 
Under  the  great  grandson  of  Rurik,  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  was 
baptized  in  988,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
Russia.  Several  Greek  monks  came  thither,  bringing  with  them 
the  Slavonian  translations  of  the  scriptural  books,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Vladimir  also  had  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  first  schools  in  Russia.  His  son  Jaroslav  raised  the  splendour 
of  his  country  to  an  unexampled  height.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when   Europe  was  making  faint  efforts  to 

construction.  Both  of  them  use  great  liberties  in  the  transposition  of  words,  by  means 
of  cases  which  senre  to  point  oot  the  direct  and  indirect  government,  as  well  as  their 
character  with  the  verba. 

Tills  short  sketch  u  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Russian  language  is  oopioos  in  its 
grammatical  forms,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  ei pressing  every  modification  of  the 
most  abstract  ideas. 

A  singular  theor^jr  was  started  about  seven  years  since,  by  Mr.  Galiffe,  in  hb  "  ItsJy 
and  its  Inhabitants  in  1816,  1817," — that  the  Rustian  was  the  original  lanenage,  and 
the  Slavonian  only  a  dialect  of  it  He  regards  the  first  Romans  as  a  colony  of  Scythians, 
and  cites  a  number  of  Latin  words  identical  with,  or  apparently  derived  from  the  Rus- 
sian, in  confirmation  of  hb  theoiy.  The  subject  b  interesting,  and  merits  fnller  ex»- 
minatiou« 
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trar  tttfnder  the  veil  of  d^nrkn^s  witfi  wbkh  the  had  betsit  c<ivered 
for  500  years,  Russia  was  m  constant  commtiBication  with  Oreece, 
which  irTas  then  the  only  asylum  where  the  arts  and  sciences  found 
refnge.  The  alliance  of  Jaroslav  was  coveted  by  every  sovereign 
in  Europe.  His  eldest  son  married  the  daughter  of  Harold,  king 
of  England ;  his  second,  the  sister  of  Casiniir^  king  of  Poland,  who 
^o  married  Jaroslav's  sister;  his  third,  a  sister  of  die  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and  his  fourth,  a  dauriiter  of  Coostantine 
Monomaehos,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  married  to  a  king  of  Norway ;  his  second  to  Henry  I.  king  of 
France;  and  his  third  to  a  king  of  Hungary. 

Had  Russia  continued  in  the  career  which  she  had  thus  glori- 
ously commenced,  the  learned  Greeks,  who  were  forced  to  flee 
their  country  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  wonld 
doubtless  have  preferred  an  asylum  among  their  co-religionaries, 
the  Russians,  to  every  other;  and  Ae  norm  would  probaMj  have 
|Mreceded  the  south  in  the  great  work  of  civilization.  But  it  was 
otherwise  determined.  Jaroslav,  at  his  death,  (which  hamiened 
in  1054,)  divided  his  states  into  diffenent  principalities,  which  he 
left  to  his  sons.  Prom  that  period  the  strength  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  civil  wars,  up  to  the  time  {12S5) 
when  the  Moguls  and  Tartars  entered  Russia;  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  stranger  dien  destroyed  all  that  die  fury  of  internal  cfiscord 
had  previously  spared.  The  unhappy  Russians  bore  the  yc^e  of 
their  barbarous  conquerors  for  two  centuries  and  a  half;  the  lamp 
which  bed  begun  to  bnm  was  for  that  time  extinguished;  the 
manners  of  the  nation  were  completely  changed;  the  women  lost 
their  Uberty;  the  men  became  cowardly  and  superstitions,  and 
thegovemment  cruel  and  despotic. 

l^ese  ages  of  ignorance  bequeathed  few  literary  monuments  to 
posterity,  and  they  unfortunately  destroyed  almost  all  to  which 
the  preceding  centuries  had  given  birth.  A  few  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  shall  notice^  as  wor^y  of  tbe  attention  of  the  learned. 

The  Code  of  Laws  attributed  to  Jaroslav  and  his  sons,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Russian  Truth,  is  curious,  both  as  a 
monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  judicial  system  in  use 
during  tbe  eleventh  century,  in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Normans. 

The  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  which  embraces  the  period  from  the 
origin  of  the  Russians  as  a  nation,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  author  died,  is  a  most  valuable  document,  not  only  to  the 
Russians,  but  to  all  the  Slavonian  nations.  Tbe  learned  Schlotzer 
devoted  forty  years  of  bis  laborious  life  to  the  examination  of  this 
Russian  Chronicle,  which  he  published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  at  Gikiin- 
gen,  (1802 — IQ09,)  with  explanatory  notes  in  German.    This^ 
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Chronicle  hat  been  contiiiued  abnott  .maintem^pted^  to  the  end* 
of  the  seventeenth  century^  but  the  names  of  most  of  the  conti-t 
nuators  have  perished. 

The  poem  entitled  the  Expeditionof  Igor  agaimt  fhe  Pdloiitzi 
also  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  author  of  it  celebn^tea  the^ 
bravery  of  the  Prince  of  Novogosod-Seversky  qf  that  name;  his. 
defeat  by«  and  captivity  among  the  Polqvtzii  a  barbarous  peof^e 
who  then  inhabited  the. banks  of  the  Don ;  and  his  retum,to  Rut-^ 
sia.  This  poem  merits  particular  attention  for  its  originalil;y»  its 
bold  imagery,  and  that  richness  of  imagination  which  characterizes 
the  poetry  of  all  young  nations.*  The  name  of  the  author  has  not 
survived,  but  he  has  transmitted  to  us  that  of  Bojane,  a  still  earlier 
poet,  whose  works  have  also  unfortunately  perished. 

Tradition  has  also  preserved  among  the  Russians  a  number  of, 
son^s,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Tartar  dominion,    .^o^ie. 
of  these  songs,  which  are  full  of  simplicity  and  pathos^  have  cho- 
ruses mixed  up  with  them  which  relate  to  heathen  rites^  acircum-^ 
stance  which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  they  are  eve^  older  tha|i  is 
generally  supposed.     Others  of  them  celebrate  the  pomp  of  Vladi- 
mir's court,  and  the  feats  of  his  brave  comrades.    The  reign  of, 
Vladimir  is  represented  in  these  in  a  fabulous  U^t,  like  that  of. 
Charlemagne  m  the  romances  of  the  middle  age.    These  tradi^, 
tions  onl^  required  an  Ariosto  to  give  them  e^al  celebrity  with 
those  which  are  attributed  to  Archbishop  Turpin.     It  is  even  pos- - 
sible  that  their  origin  is  the  same.     If  it  be  true>  that  the  Mronder», 
of  the  romances  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  afid  th^i 
Twelve  Peers  of  France  were  transported  by  Odin  from  Asiai 
into  Scandinavia,  and  that  from  thence  they  passed  into  £nglaii4 
and  France,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  wonders  might  have , 
passed  into  Russia  at  the  time  the  Normans  settled  themselves  in 
that  country .f 

If  we  have  lingered  a  little  on  the  early  history  of  the  Russian 
nation  and  its  literature,  we  shall  proceed  more  rapidly  through, 
the  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  emancipation  of  Rush, 
sia  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  the  changes  which  it  underwent, 
under  Peter  the  Great 

This  emancipation  was  effected  slowly  and  gradually,  as  discord 
arose  between  the  different  Tartar  Khans;  while  the  power  of  the 
grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  was  raised  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  other  provinces,  and  sometimes  even  by  dispos- 

*  A  Gertnan  translation  of  it  was  pnbiished  by  J.  Mtiller,  at  PiragDe,  in  1811, 12mo. 

t  Seo  jFWit  VUdmut  und  deum  TafiUnmde,  aUnm.  HeUenHider,  Svo,  Leqis.  18t9» 
Some  curious  materials  for  tbe  history  of  early  Russian  poetry  will  be  found  in 
Prince  Zertelow*s  Geist  der  Rtos.  Pome,  oder  Simmlung  alter  lMUf«  Vichiungen,  die 
thtiU  dvrdk  ikren  InhaU,  theUt  durfk  Hurt  JkMegung  Ai^mrhtmkeU  erregtHt  4  roht*  ^ 
8to,  Lcip,  1822.  . 
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iessing  them  of  dieir  inheritances.    At  last  the  Gfand  I>iike 
Ivan  Iil.>  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found  himself 
entirely  liberated  from  foreign  dominion,  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
ilussias.    At  that  period  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  Poland  and  of  Denmark,  and  of 
the  .Republic  of  Venice,  came  to  Moscow:  in  those  days  ambas- 
sadors  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  conducted  to  the  capital,  and 
treated  widi  eastern  pomp;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
barred from  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants.     No^orod 
was  the  only  city  which  continued  to  traffic  widi  the  Hanse  towns, 
or  in  which  they  had  factories  and  resident  agents.     Ivan  III. 
having  abolished  the  republican  government  of  Novgorod,  and 
ill-treated  the  foreigners  who  frequented  it,  Russia  io  coose- 

Siuence  became  insulated  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  A 
ew  architects,  physicians,  &c.  who  came  to  Moscow  from  dif- 
ferent countries  by  the  sovereign's  invitation,  exercised  their  pro- 
fessions diere,  but  had  no  influence  in  civilizing  the  inhabitants. 

The  Tasar  Ivan  IV.  the  northern  Nero,  established  schools  m 
several  of  his  cities ;  during  his  reign  also  printing  was  first  intro- 
duced (in  155]);*  but  the  muses  took  to  flight,  terrified  at  the 
cruelties  which  he  exercised  in  every  part  of  his  empire,  to  whidi 
he  added  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan,  Astrakan,  and  Siberia. 

The  reign  of  Boris  Godounoff,  whom  the  national  historians 
accuse  of  mounting  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  a 
crime  of  which  foreign  historians  acquit  him,  afforded  some  rays  of 
hope  to  the  unhappy  Russians.  He  invited  learned  foreigners  to 
his  court ;  sent  some  of  the  young  uobili^  to  be  instructed  abroad, 
and  gave  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  and  reigned  only  a  few 
days,  an  education  becoming  his  rank  and  high  destination. 

Tliis  fair  morning  was  succeeded  by  a  night  of  utter  darkness. 
The  pretensions  of  the  FcUse  Demetrius  once  more  plunged  the 
empire  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  Poles  and  the 
Swedes,  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  invaded  several 
of  t)ie  provinces ;  the  former  even  entered  Moscow,  but  they  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  courage  of  Prince  Pozharsky,  and  the 
heroic  devotion  of  Minine.  Finally^  the  family  of  Ronumov, 
in  the  person  of  the  Tzar  Michael,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in 
16 13,  having  been  elected  by  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Moscow. 

His  son,  the  Tzar  Alexis,  began  die  outline  which  Peter  die 
Great  was  destined  to  complete.  He  caused  a  ship  to  be  built, 
which  was  burnt  at  the  taking  of  Astrakan  by  the  revolted  Cos- 

*  The  fint  production  of  the  Raasian  press  was  a  Psalter,  printed  at  Kiev  in  1551; 
Uit  lioB  the  first  ktrodnetioD  of  printing  up  to  1711,  the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
impiTsiion  of  booki  of  deyotion,  and  tine  decrees  (nkatcs)  of  tlw  towfcigns. 
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sacks.  He  raised  regular  troops,  established  several  manufac- 
tories,  and  brought  foreign  officers  and  merchants  into  his 
empire ;  but  his  subjects  continued  to  decline  all  intercourse  with 
them.  In  1654  he  reconquered  from  the  Poles,  and  united  pei^ 
manently  to  his  empire,  Kiev,  Smolensk,  Polotzk,  and  other 
cities,  and  by  these  feats  his  reign  is  principally  distinguished. 

This  epoch  is  remarkable  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  ivhich  we 
are  treating,  by  the  influence  which  the  clergy  of  Little  Russia* 
and  White  Russia,  (who  M'ere  better  instructed  than  their  brethren 
in  Russia  Proper,)  began  and  continued  to  exercise,  to  tlie 
middle  of  the  following  century,  on  the  literature  and  language  of 
the  country ;  this  influence  was  useful  to  the  literature,  but  pre- 
judicial to  the  language,  the  purity  of  which  it  corrupted,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  multitude  of  words  taken  from  the  dialects  of 
these  two  provinces,  and  even  from  the  Polish. 

At  the  time  of  its  te-union  to  the  mother  country,  Kiev  pos* 
sessed  an  ecclesiastical  academy,  which  enjoyed  some  reputation; 
a  similar  establishment  was  formed  at  Moscow  in  l6B2,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodore.  This  prince  was  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  poetry.  His  tutor,  the -monk  Simeon,.a  native 
of  Polotzk,  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time;  he  wrote 
several  plays,  which  were  performed  at  the  court  by  the  Princess 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  Tzar,  and  by  the  young  nobility  of  both  sexes 
of  her  retinue.  This  princess  herself  composed  some  pieces  for 
representation. 

The  drama  had  been  introduced  into  Russia  only  a  short  time 
before  this,  by  the  students  at  the  Academy  of  Kiev,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  through  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacation,  and  giving  representations,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  taken  from  Scripture.  Similar  performances 
were  given  in  the  Academy  of  Moscow  soon  after,  and  from  hence 
they  found  their  way  to  die  court.  Thus,  the  love  of  the  arts 
began  to  show  itself  in  Russia  before  that  of  the  sciences ;  but  to 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great  this  progress  appeared  too  slow. 
Happy  would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  had  patience  to  wait  til\  the 
love  of  science  had  gradually  developed  itself,  without  eradicating 
all  that  viras  national  in  manners  and  in  intellect ! 

Having  ascended  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  his  sister 
Sophia,  and  his  eldest  brother  Ivan,  Peter  was  not  long  (in  16890 
before  he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  both  his  partners.  Sophiaj» 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two,  was  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
Obsequious  historians,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  unfortunate 
are  always  in  the  wrong,  have  been  too  readily  disposed  to  accuse 
her  of  plotting  against  her  brother*s  life.  Peter,  liberated  from 
all  controul,  determined  to  examine  with  his  own  eyes,  th^  coun^ 
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tries  which  were  to  serve  as  tbe  future  models  to  his  own.     In  lii« 
Iravek  he  took  note  of  every  thing  that  attracted  his  curioftity ; 
Vtit  he  studied  more  particularly  medicine,  architecture,  mathe- 
matics, and  above  all,  ship-builcUng.     Europe  saw  with  astonijib- 
Qient,  a  powerful  monarch  labouring  in  the  dock-yard  of  Sar- 
dam«  like  a  common  carpenter.    Immediately  on  his  return  booie, 
be  set  about  the  task  of  his  country's  reformation.     If  he  occa- 
sionally made  use  of  too  violent  measures,  if  he  turned  into  ridicule 
usages  which  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  tespected,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  zeal.    The  thirty-six  years 
of  his  reign  produced  a  complete  regeneration  of  Russia  in  all  its 
parts.     The  removal  of  the  capital  into  a  country  which  had  not 
long  before  been  a  foreign  province ;  the  formation  of  an  armv 
dbciplined  after  the  European  models,   with  which  he  finally 
triumphed  over  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age,  and  of  a  powerful 
fleet,  which  made  his  flag  respected  by  all  the  maritime  powers ; 
tbe  face  of  the  country  covered  with  work-shops  and  manufactories ; 
its  commerce  finding  markets  previously  unknown ;  the  union  of 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic;  Russian  citizens  travelling  over 
Europe,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts; 
foreigners  not  only  received,  but  hououred  and  treated  with  dis- 
tinction; and  education  placed  within  the  reach  of  jrouth  in  the 
numerous  schools  which  he  established  in  almost  every  town. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  Russia  derived  from  Peter's 
reign, 

'  On  the  subject  of  schools  we  may  be  pardoned  for  entering 
into  some  details.  During  his  residence  in  Holland,  Peter  em- 
|>loyed  Tessingy  a  printer  at  Amsterdam,  to  print  Russian  transla- 
tions of  several  scientific  works,  and  gave  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  vending  these  in  Russia.  Soon  afterwards  the  Tzar 
conceived  the  idea  of  modifying  the  Russian  alphabet,*  and 
established  several  printing-offices  at  St.  Petersburg.  Tbe  new 
characters  which  were  then  introduced  were  used  in  printing 
a  number  of  books^  principally  elementary  treatises,  translated 
from  foreign  languages.  After  thus  increasing  the  means  of 
instruction,  he  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  his 

empire  fifty  schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  most  useful 

^ -        I 

*  Tbe  RuMiaa  alphabet*  like  the  Slavonic,  bad  origiually  foity-lhrec  letters,  and  in 
that  state  it  continued  uniil  tbe  time  of  Peter,  who  reduced  tbe  number  of  Itrtten  to 
thirty-four,  artd  iroproTed  and  gave  elegance  to  Iheir  form.  The  first  font  of  this  im- 
proved character  was  cast  in  HoUand,  and  was  used  in  1704  in  printing  the  fiist  ga> 
Mtle,  which  was  also  tiie  first  periodical  work  tliat  appeared  in  Riniia.  Since  that 
time  the  alphabet  has  undergone  scarcely  anj  alteration,  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
made  by  several  enlightened  authors  to  improve  it.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  notlitng 
l^nt  tbe  imnotable  determination  of  t  nmn  like  Peter  cnald  thus  change  the  babiu 
vX  several  oenturies  growth. 
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branches  of  knowledge  were  taught*  Besides  these,  the  different 
classes  in  the  state  had  their  special  schools.  The  clergy  had  26; 
the  army  had  one  of  artillery  ahd  one  of  engineers  for  the  officers^ 
and  56  in  garrisons  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers ;  the  navy 
had  one  for  navigation.  He  also  formed  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts,  and  a  public  library,  in  which 
he  himsdf,  notwithstanding  his  important  occupations,  was  wont 
to  spend  several  hours  at  a  time.  He  intended  to  have  crowned 
his  labours  for  the  civilization  of  his  country,  by  the  erection  of 
an  academy  of  sciences,  on  the  plan  of. the  celebrated  Leibnitz; 
but  his  death  (in  1725,)  prevented  its  execution.  But  his  widow 
and  successor,  Catherine  I.  carried  it  into  effect  some  months 
afterwards.  She  was  careful  in  selecting  for  its  members, 
men  who  will  for  ever  immortalize  it.  We  need  only  mention 
the  great  Euler,  whose  name  alone  is  a  host,  and  Miller,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  valuable  contributions  to  Russian  history  and 
geography. 

The  Empress  Anne  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  lof  Rus* 
sian  civilization,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Cadet  school, 
which  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  establishments  for  education, 
and  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  characters.  Anne 
died  in  1740. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  17tb 
century,  the  authors  who  were  natives  of  Little  Russia  and  White 
Russia  disfigured  the  language  by  a  number  of  provincialisms. 
There  are  very  few  authors  of  that  time,  altogether  exempt  from 
this  reproach;  some  however  must  be  excepted,  particularly 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov,  who  wrote  so  well  in  the  Slavonic, 
that  even  now  his  style  is  r^arded  as  a  model  of  purity  and  ele- 
gance. This  author,  among  hia  numerous  works,  left  some  sacred 
dramas,  which  were  performed  in  his  diocese  by  the  divinity 
students.  From  th«  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  purity  of  thie 
language  was  still  farther  encroached  upon.  Foreign  words  from 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  it,  along  with 
the  usages  and  improvements  which  the  Russians  borrowed  from 
them. 

This  corruption  is  observable  in  all  the  works  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  learned  Theophanes, 
archbishop  of  Novgorod,  is  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  re- 
proach. Notwithstanding,  this,  his  .writings,  and  particularly  his 
Sermons,  are  marked  by  all  the  qualities  which  an  author  can  derive 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art;  and  he  is  regarded  in  Rus- 
sia as  the  father  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Theophanes  als^  sacriticed 
to  the  muses,  but  his  poetical  compositions  have  sunk  huo  com- 
plete oblivion,  with  the  exception  of  an  epistle  which  he  addressed 

B  r2 
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to  Prince  Kantemir;  and  for  that  exception  it  is  solely  indebted 
to  the  poetical  glory  of  the  latter. 

Prince  Kantemir  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  ITOQ*  but 
when  onlv  four  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  fatiier  Demetrios, 
who  was  tlospodar  of  Moldavia,  into  Russia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  war  which  Peter  was  then  waging  widi  the  Turks.  The 
young  Kantemir,  when  he  grew  up,  attracted  the  ikvoarable 
notice  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who  in  173£  appointed  faim  her 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  England,  and  after- 
wards in  1738  to  that  of  France;  he  died  in  1744,  two  year* 
after  his  return  to  Russia,  in  his  36th  year.  Prince  Kantemir 
was  a  scholar  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term ;  he  was  master 
of  several  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  of  which  the  translations 
he  published  are  a  proof.  But  it  is  not  from  these  woiIls  that 
the  reputation  he  still  enjoys  is  derived,  but  from  his  original 
poems,  and  particularly  his  satires,  in  which  he  has  very  success- 
fully imitated  Horace  and  Boileau,  without  being  their  copyist.* 
His  style  is  rather  antiquated,  and  his  versification,  like  that  of 
all  the  poets  who  preceded  him,  is  syllabical,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
structed on  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse,  and  not  upon 
the  longs  and  shorts. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  rhythmical  measures 
of  the  Gi-eek  and  Roman  poets  into  Russian  versification,  was 
Trediakovski ;  but  it  was  not  generally  adopted  by  the  Russian 
poets,  until  it  was  used  by  Lomonossov  in  his  poems.  Tredia- 
kovski was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Rollin ;  his  master  gave  him 
all  that  a  master  could  give, — science  and  the  love  of  labour ; 
genius  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  supply.  To  exemplify  bb  pa- 
tience, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  translated  twice  over  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  Rollin's  Roman  History,  the  first  transla- 
tion having  been  accidentally  burnt.  As  to  die  beauty  of  kis 
verses,  a  single  trait  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  it.  The 
Empress  Catherine  II.  in  her  social  parties  at  the  Hermitage,  was 
in  the  habit  of  inflicting  as  a  forfeit,  the  obligation  of  getting  by 
heart  and  reciting  a  certain  number  of  this  poet^s  verses^  from 
his  translation  of  Telemachus ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Russian  literature,  when  a  new  star  ap- 
peared in  its  norizon.  Lomonosov,  says  Levesque,  in  his  History 
of  Russia,  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  century.  The 
first  of  his  poetical  productions  was  an  Ode  on  the  capture  o/* 
XAottnbythe  Russian  armies,  in  1739;  it  was  enthusiastically 
received  at  court,  and  the  highest  praises  were  bestowed  on  tfie 
harmony  of  the  iambics,  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  style. 


*  A  notice  of  Prince  Kantemir,  and  •pecimens  of  his  satires  are  given  in  the  AMdegiit 
RiM»»  p.  lot— ill. 
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the  animatiog  ardour  of  almost  all  the  stanzas.*  The  author  was 
then  in  Germany^  and  in  his  twentjf^ghth  year.  It  may  be  said 
therefore  that  he  entered  the  career  in  which'  he  became  so  distin- 
guished at  a  ripe  age*  and  that  at  his  very  first  outset  he  shewed 
himself  suchf  as  he  remained  ever  after,  having  already  in  his  own 
mind  anticipated  the  revolution  which  he  subsequently  effected  in 
the  Russian  language  and  versification.  He  was  bom  under  the 
icy  sky  of  Archangel*  and  brought  up  to  assist  his  father,  a  poor 
fidierman,  in  the  labours  of  his  employment.  It  was  his  good 
fpftune  to  meet  with  au  honest  priest  who  taught  him  to  read; 
and  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by  Simeon  of  Polotsk, 
was  the  first  book  which .  fired  his  poetical  imagination ;  he 
early  left  his  father's  house  and  repaired  to  Moscow,  where  he 
found  patronage,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  into  Germany,  where  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Wolf,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  When 
he  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1741,  he  was  immediately  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  successively  apppinted 
professcH*  of  chemistry  and  other  natural  sciences,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  April,  176d. 
This  extraordinary  man  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  treatises 
on  physical,  chemical,  geological,  and  astrononucal  subjects; 
but  the  immense  progress  which  these  sciences  have  since 
made,  has  rendered  them  wholly  obsolete.  His  claims  to  be 
remembered  by  bis  countrymen  of  the  present  day  rest  ep* 
tirely  on  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  their  language 
and  literature.  He  was  the  first  who  published  a  Russian 
grammar;  before  his  time  there  had  only  been  Slavonian  gram- 
mars. He  it  was  also  who  brought  back  his  native  language 
to  its  original  purity,  proved  that  its  basis  ought  to  be  the  Sla- 
vonian, and  laid  down  rules  for  the  different  styles.  As  a  poet, 
liOmojiosov  particularly  excels  in  lyrical  coniposition,  and  as  a 
prose  writer,  in  bis  academical  discourses.  He  was  master  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  added  some 
translations  to  the  stock  of  Russian  literature.  He  also  made 
some  attempts  in  epic  poetry,  and  in  tragedy,  which  were  not  so 
successful  as  his  Odes,  and  Imitations  of  the  Psalms.f 

*  Considering  the  tiigh  rank  which  LoraonoeoT  still  retaios  among  the  Biusian  poelt^ 
and  the  intmst  which  attachasto  tbt  poipiii  io  qneftaoo  m  the)itit<\yrical  compoation  ia 
the  language,  we  have  thfoght  thai  a  translation  of  it  would  not  prove  onacceptable  to 
bar  readers.  Our  kiad  Jriend  already  alluded  to  (p.  596)  has  funushed  ns  with  one, 
of  which  his  modesty  allows  him  onfy  to  say,  that  '*  its  wU  merit  m  that  of  its  being  a 
Uteral  tramlatbn." 

-  t  Blognphiaai  noticaa  ol  I^okhmiov  will  be  ib«nd  in  9owrinf 'a  B^min  Antholagf 
voLi.  p.  S05-2U8;  and  iu  AmMog^  fiuue,  Intvod.  p.  a— x^.;  specimens  of  Itfa 
fKietry  are  abo  given  by  Bowsing*.  vpUi*  p*  6d(^70,}  vol,  ii,  p.  1^14«.  The  tliir^ 
edition  of  his  collected  works  was  publislied  in  6  vols.  8ve,  in  1804. .. 
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Durinsr  his  life-time,  the  only  poet  nrfio  attempted  to  imitate 
him  was  Fopovsky,  M'hose  masterpiece  was  a  translation  of  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man.  This  author  died  very  young,  some  years  before 
Liomonosov. 

The  honour  of  introducing  the  art  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia 
into  Russia  was  reserved  for  Soumarokov.     Inflamed  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  his  ambition 
conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  them  in  Russian.     His  first  tra- 
gedies were  performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Cadet  school,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  court  became  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  young  scholars.     About  the  same  time  a 
company  of  actors  had  been  formed  at  Jaroslav.    Volkov,  the  son 
of  a  shopkeeper  of  Kostroma,  having  seen  the  German  and  Italian 
theatres  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  existed  there  since  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  built  a  theatre  at  Jaroslav,  and  there  gave 
representations  of  the  sacred  dramas  of  Demetrius  of  Rostov. 
Information  of  this  having  reached  the  court,  the  Empress  Eli- 
zabeth  ordered  Volkov  and    his   company   to  St.  Petersbiii^, 
and  there  erected,  in  1756,  a  Russian  theatre,  of  %vhich  Souma- 
rokov was  made  the  director;  in  17^9  a  similar  one  was  built 
Ht  Moscow.     Soumarokov  wrote   several   tragedies,  comedies, 
dramas,  and  operas,  which  long  formed  the  stock  plays  of  the 
Russian  theatre.     Some  of  his  tragedies  even  retain  possession  of 
the  stase  to  this  day.     The  subjects  of  them  are  generally  taken 
from  the  national  history,  and  they  are  written  after  the  French 
models.*'  The  greatest  merit  of  Soumarokov,  in  the  opinion  of 
modem  critics,  is,  that  he  attempted  almost  every  species  of 
poetical  composition,  and  thus  smoothed  the  difficulties  to  those 
whd  followed  his  steps.     He  died  in  17779  when  nearly  sixty^ 
years  of  age. 

While  Lomonosov  and  Soumarokov  were  shedding  lustre  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  their  works,  the  empress  herself 
neglected  no  means  of  advancing  the  civilization  of  her  country. 
As  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  protect  those  arts  and  sciences  which  her  father  had  intro- 
duced into  Russia.^  By  the  advice  of  Schouvalov,  whose  name 
will  be  always  dear' to  the  Russians  on  account  of  his  patronage 
of  Lomonosov,  she  established  a  University  at  Moscow,  and  an 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  favourable 
situation  of  the  first,  in  the  very  centre  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
inade  it  in  a  short  time  the  most  useful  establishment  in  the 

'  *  A  French  trantlation  of  the  tragedies  of  Sovmarokov,  hj  M.  PaMmdopaio^  mm 
pubjitlied  at  PariB  in  1801.  A  notice  of  bim  is  given  in  Antholfi^  finue,  Introtf. 
frp.  xiiK  air.  .  His  drunatic  compositioBs  are  diaracfefia«d  by  Bowring  as  generalij^ 
gross  and  indecent. 
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empire.  Elizftbetfa  died  in  1760.  It  was  she  who  abolished 
capital  punishments  in  Russia^  and  not  the  Empress  Catherine  IL 
as  is  generally  supposed. 

Catherine^  who  rendered  herself  so  celebrated  abroad  by  her 
system  of  politics  and  her  conquests^  was  not  less  distinguished 
at  home  by  her  wise  administration.  It  is  foreign  to  our  object 
to  mention  the  numerous  changes  and  improvements  which  she 
made  in  the  laws  of  the  country ;  our  business  is  only  with  what 
ahe  did  for  literature  and  sciences.  The  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
and  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  were  the  first  to  attract  her  notice! 
Their  fuiids  were  increased,  and  men  of  celebrity  in  different  de- 
partments were  again  invited  from  abroad.  Among  these  we  need 
only  mention  the  celebrated  naturalist  Pallas.  This  learned 
academician  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  expeditions 
which  Catherine  sent,  in  1 768,  to  travel  over  the  whole  of  Russia, 
and  to  describe  every  thins  remarkable  that  was  to  be  met  with 
in  her  immense  empire.  Fhe  utility  of  these  expeditions  in  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  geography  and  natural  history 
admits  of  no  dispute.  All  the  other  literaiy  establishments,  such 
as  the  University  of  Moscow,  the  Cadet  School,  the  Artillery 
School,  8ic.  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  Catherine.  She  esta* 
blished  a  great  number  of  new  schools,  for  the  different  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  the  Academy 
of  the  Russian  Language,  the  Mimng  School,  the  School  of 
Surgery,  the  Pages'  School,  and  several  public  schools  in  different 
cities.  The  academy  was  not  long  in  giving  proofs  of  its  activity, 
by  publishing  a  Russian  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  which,  not- 
withstanding many  imperfections,  were  still  of  great  use  to  the 
language.  Finally,  Catherine,  by  ihe  single  act  of  allowing  every 
individual  who  chose  it,  to  set  up  a  printing-office,  without  re^ 
quiring  a  license  from  the  government,  did  more  to  advance  t\\^ 
civilization  of  Russia  than  idl  her  predecessors. 

But  not  satisfied  with  merely  patronizing  literature  in  the 
manner  which  her  immense  power  enabled  her  to  do,  she  encou- 
raged men  of  science  and  literature  by  her  personal  example. 
In  one  of  her  joumies,  she  distributed  to  the  persons  composing 
her  retinue,  the  task  of  translating  the  different  chapters  of  MfH" 
monteKs  novel  of  Belisaire,  reserving  one  for  herself.  In  this 
manner,  althoudb  condemned  in  France  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  Betisarius  was  translated  into  Russian,  by 
the  empress  and  the  first  noblemen  of  her  court.  We  shall  not 
tire  the  reader  by  enumerating  her  different  literary  productions, 
which  are  more  indebted  for  their  celebrity  in  Russia  to  the  name 
of  the  author,  than  to  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass   unnoticed  her  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History 
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of  RtLSsia.  Up  to  the  tine  of  Catherine,  the  national  historj, 
from  the  greatest  of  all  prejudices,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  state.  Before  her  time,  Russia  possessed  a  great 
number  of  chroniclers,  and  even  some  historians,  such  as  Khilkov 
and  Tatischchev,  but  their  works  remained  unpublished.  She 
it  was  who  commissioned  the  learned  Miller  and  Scblotzer  to 
publish  these  works ;  who  was,  herself,  at  the  pains  of  coliectii^ 
materials  for  future  historians,  and  who  encouraged  Tcherbatov, 
Boltine  and  Golikov,  to  employ  themselves  in  writing  the  hiatory 
of  their  country. 

As  to  literature,  properly  so  called,  we  must  distinguish  two 
periods  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  (from  176£  to  1796);  the 
first,  and  fortunately  the  longest,  saw  the  end  of  Lonionosov 
and  Soumarokov,  and  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  audiors  of  great 
merit.  The  second  commences  about  the  latter  years  of  her  reiga» 
and  continues  up  to  the  first  years  of  that  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. This  last  interval  of  fifteen  years  (1790  to  1804)  fur- 
nishes a  memorable  example  to  Russian  authors  against  beii^ 
seduced  from  the  path  marked  out  for  them  by  the  great  Lomo- 
nosov.    Of  diese  two  periods  we  shall  give  a  few  details. 

At  Lomonosov's  death,  his  lyre  was  inherited  by  Petrov.  This 
author  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  mastery  over  the  Rus- 
sian language  as  his  predecessor.  His  taste  was  sometimes 
faulty  in  the  choice  of  expressions  \  and  his  ear  not  always  cor- 
rect m  detecting  the  harsh  and  unmusical  words  which  occurred  ia 
his  compositions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  introduced  greater 
variety  into  the  forms  of  his  odes;  he  did  not  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively, like  Lomonosov,  to  singing  the  praises  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  he  also  celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  his  countrymen.  Ia 
thus  opening  for  himself  a  wider  career,  he  discovered  new 
springs  of  feeling,  and  of  poetical  ideas.  His  muse,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  inspired  with  true  lyrical 
transport  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  verses  sparkle 
Mith  new  and  striking  imagery.*  He  died  in  1799»  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three. 

Petrov  had  a  most  formidable  adversary  in  Derzhavin,  whose 
early  education  had  been  unfortunately  n^lected.  It  is  said  ot 
him,  that  he  long  continued  to  make  verses,  in  which  the  rules  of 
versification  were  not  attended  to.  Reading,  and  the  intercourse 
of  society,  soon  formed  Derzhavin,  but  the  traces  of  a  want  of 
regular  education  were  observable  in  him  to  the  lasU  They  are 
particularly  conspicuous  in  his  latest  productions,  when  age  be* 

-  -  - -   — ^- 

*  Mr.  Bowring  bu  given  a  translation  of  hiii  Ode  on  the  Vktary  of  the 
$h€  Twrkkh  Fleet  in  bis  Atitholoey,  vol.  il  p.  189—204. 


gan  to  chill  the  fire  of  his. genius;  for  although  he  lived  till 
1816,  and  to  his  73d  year,  it  might  be  said,  that  his  existence  as 
a  poet  had  terminated  long  before  that  period.    Notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  with  which  it  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  reproadh 
him,  Derzhavin  occupies  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  Russian 
Parnassus.     His  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  richness  of 
imagination,  which  frequently  makes  his  odes  but  one  succession 
of  delightful  and  truly  poetical  images.     Thus  he  begins  his 
Ode  on  the  Birth  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  a  description  of 
the  ravages  causedf  by  Boreas.     This  prince  having  been  born 
nearly  about  the  time  that  the  sun  leaves  the  tropic  of  Capricorn^ 
and  approaches  the  equator,  the  poet  avails  himself  of  it  to  say^ 
that  at  his  birth  the  day-star  turned  towards  the  spring,  and  nature 
began  to  revive.     He  then  describes  the  diflerent  genii  descend- 
ing from  heaven,  and  adorning  the  new-bom  infant  with  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  form  an  excellent  monarch.     He  terminates 
the  ode  by  a  representation  of  Russia  upon  her  knees,  receiving 
into  her  arms  the  beloved  infant,  and  offering  up  prayers  for  his 
future  happiness.    The  finest  odes  of  Derzhavin  are  of  this  de« 
scription.    Another  excellence  of  this  poet  is  the  poetical  manner 
in  which  he  dresses  his  moral  reflections.*    In  general  the  poems 
of  Derzhavin  have  great  originality,  which  is  no  small  recom^ 
mendation  in  a  literature  so  completely  one  of  imitation. 

In  speaking  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  period,  we  must  not 
forget  naming  Kapnist,  the  friend  and  imitator  of  Derzhavin. 
He  has  not  the  genius  of  the  latter,  but  industry,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  wiSi  ancient  and  modern  literature,  amply  sm»plied 
his-  want  of  natural  gifts.f  This  author,  who  had  long  retired! 
from  the  world  to  live  upon  his  estates,  terminated  his  peaceful 
career  in  1813,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1799  he  wrote  a 
comedy  entitled  ''  Chicanery,**  which  wiU  be  noticed  in  its  place. 
His  addresses  to  the  tragic  muse  were  not  so  favourably  received. 

£pic  poetry  was  also  cultivated  at  this  glorious,  era  of  Russian 
literature.  Lomonosov,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  who 
attempted  it.  Filled  with  admiration  of  all  that  Peter  the  Great 
had  achieved  for  his  country,  he  determined  to  celebrate  his  ex- 
ploits ;  but  he  probably  could  not  help  feeling,  that  the  subject 
being  almost  a  contemporary  one  to  him,  allowed  but  little  range 
for  the  excursive  imagination  of  the  poet.  To  this  cause  it  may 
be  owing  that  he  only  finished  the  two  $rst  cantos  of  the  poem, 

*  The  poems  of  Derzhavin  were  prmted  in- 4  Tolomes  in  1808*  A  notice  of  htin, 
•nd  specimens  of  his  poetry,  are  giyen  in  Bowring,  vol.  i.  p.  t  44,  waA  t09— 211 ; 
aBdTol.tt.pbl5— SS.    AUoiaAtiikoltmeRu9U,p.U$'^190. 

t  A  specimen  of  Kapiiist  is  given  io  Bowring,  vol.  U.  p.  187. 
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which,  although  they  contaiD  manj  heautifiil  TerBes,  bear  sufficiene 
evidence  of  the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  subject. 

Kheraskov  ventured  to  commit  himself  on  the  road  where  La- 
monosov  went  astray.    This  laborious  author,  during  a  lon^  lir'e^ 
(1733 — 1 807,)  published  several  poems,  of  which  we  shall   onfj 
notice  The  Russiad,  in  twelve  cantos,  and  Vladimir,  in  eighteen. 
The  subject  of  The  Russiad  is  the  conquest  of  Kasan  by  the  Tzar 
Ivan  IV\;  that  of  Vladimir  the  introduction  of  Christianitj  into 
Russia  by  that  monarch.*    These  two  poems  were  greatly  cried 
up  by  the  author's  contemporaries,  and  placed  by  them  npon  a 
level  with  the  best  epics  of  antiquity :  but  posterity  has  already 
appreciated  them  at  their  just  value,  and  consigned  them,  along 
with  all  Kheraskov's  other  writings  in  verse  and  prose,  to  the 
gulph  of  oblivion.     The  literature  of  Russia  cannot  therefore  yet 
be  said  to  possess  a  single  epic. 

About  the  time  that  Kheraskov's  poems  were  making  so  great 
a  noise,  Petrov  published  a  translation  of  tbeiEneid,  and  Kostror 
another  of  the  lirst  six  books  of  the  Iliad;  both  of  these  transia* 
tions  were  regarded  with  indifference  by  their  contemporaries, 
but  here  also  posterity  has  reversed  their  sentence.  Aldiough  it 
may  appear  that  in  Russia  scholars  are  satisfied  that  Al^andrioe 
verses  can  give  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  ancient  hexameten, 
it  is  certain  that  these  translations  will  live  as  long  as  the  language 
itself.  It  is  true,  that  our  observations  on  the  Odes  of  Petrov 
may  be  applied  with  even  greater  truth  to  his  translation  of  the 
j£neid,  and  that  Kostrov's  Iliad  is  liable  to  the  same  reproaches; 
but  the  energetic  style  of  both  amply  redeems  their  occasional 
harsh  and  inharmonious  expressions.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
sequel  of  Kostrov's  translation,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nintk 
book,  was  discovered;  a  circumstance  which  the  real  connois* 
seurs  regarded  as  a  great  acquisition  to  Russian  literature. 

Passing  from  the  serious  epic  to  the  comic  epic,  we  need  not  de> 
tain  the  reader  with  the  poems  of  Maikov,  entitled  the  Mad  Bac- 
chus, and  the  Gamester;  the  former  of  these  deserves  particular 
notice  for  its  originality  and  humour ;  unluckily,  however,  dege- 
nerating into  occasional  coarseness.  We  hasten  to  the  period  %vhen 
Bogdanovich  published  his  Duschenka,  (Psyche,)  a  poem  in  three 
cantos.  The  mixture  of  the  ancient  mythology  with  the  marvel- 
lous of  the  Russian  popular  stories  in  this  poem  has  been  made 
-a  subject  of  reproach  to  the  author;  but  this  fault  in  the  plan 
is  fully  compensated  by  a  story  full  of  delightful  simplicity,  and 

■  - 

*  A  notice  of  KhereskoT,  with  a  specimen  of  his  Russiad,  and  a  complete  analysis 
of  Uut  poem,  wiU  be  foand  in  Aittiwlogie  fiinse,  p.  129^l6t.  • 
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by  a  Tersific&tion  which  is  sometimes  incorrect,  but  alwajs  ISom'- 
ing  and  graceful  *  Bogdanovich  (bbro  in  1748,  died  in  1803) 
published  a  number  of  other  poems  of  different  khids,  which' 
are  not  all  so  highly  esteemed  as  his  Psyche*  Among  them, 
however,  his  translation  of  Voltaire's  Poem  On  ihe  Earthquake  at 
Lisbon  is  highly  spoken  of. 

The  drama,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  introduced  into 
Russia  by  Soumarokov,  made  some  advances  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly in  comedy.  In  tragedy,  the  productions  of  Kheraskov^ 
of  Kniaznine,  (bom  in  1742,  died  in  1794)  and  of  Nicolev,  had  in-: 
creased  the  catalogue  of  Russian  plays,  without  giving  evidence 
of  any  sensible  improvement.  The  language  of  Kniaznine  is 
more  correct  than  that  of  Soumarokov,  but  in  all  other  respects 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  him.  He  deserves  the  strongest  censure 
for  bis  plagiarisms  from  the  French  authors,  whom  he  piliaeed. 
without  the  least  mercy ;  the  finest  passages  in  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire  were  frequently  spoiled  by  his  placing  them,  without  the 
least  regard  to  propnety,  in  the  mouths  of  his  tragic  personages. 
If  he  did  not  show  himself  more  scrupulous  in  his  comedies,  he 
contrived  in  them,  at  least,  to  make  a  better  use  of  what  he 
borrowed.  Some  of  the  latter  are  even  represented  to  this  d«y» 
particularly  The  Braggadocio,  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  five  acts/ 
which  is  an  imitation  of  IJ Important,  of  Brueys,  the  French 
author:  This  comedy  of  Kniaznine  exhibits  some  natural  and 
comic  characters,  of  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of 
his  own  tiane  had  furnished  him  with  the  idea,  and  some  strokes  of 
wit,  for  which  he  was  certainly  not  indebted  to  the  French  autiior. 

It  is  more  particularly,  however,  in  the  two  comedies  of  Von 
Visin,  the  Brigadier  and  the  Minor,  that  we  must  look  for  an. 
accurate  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  period.  The  one  last 
named  is  unquestionably  the  oest  of  all  the  original  comedies  which 
the  Russians  possess.  It  had  also  the  singular  merit  of  contri- 
buting greatly  to  correct  the  vice  which  it  attacked,  by  its  caustic 
and  bitter  satire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  two  comedies 
M*ere  not  written  in  verse;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  have  then, 
lost  in  nature  what  they  would  have  gained  in  elegance. 

Two  other  comedies  of  that  period  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence;  these  are  Mirth  and  Melancholy,  by  Klouchine,  and  the 
Criminal  Gamester  of  Ephimiev,  both  of  them  in  verse. 

To  Kniaznine  the  opera  also  owed  much.  Some  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  this  department  long  occupied  the  first  place  on  th^ 

_  -         —    -  — • -  -        ■--■  ■  _   —  — -_ 

'  *  Some  specimens  of  Bogdanovich's  poetry  will  be  found  in  Bowrins's  Anthology 
voUi.  p.  165-^*174;  and  an  interesting  bingrapbical  notice  of  bim  by  Karamsin,  ii^ 
the  game  Tolome,  p.  S1S-— SS9. 
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Russian  theatre.  He  had  a  number  of  competitors,  of  wfaosi  we 
shall  here  mention  only  Abtessimov,  the  author  of  the  Miller, 
which*  in  Russia,  is  considered  the  first  opera  in  the  order  of  time, 
%nA,  perhaps,  the  first  in  point  of  literary  merit.  It  certainly 
jiresents  a  very  ga)r  and  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  Rus- 
sian villagers,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  originality. 

We  have  only  one  more  poet  of  this  first  period  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  to  notice,  and  that  is  the  fabulist  Kbemnitzer.     The 
writings  of  this  author  breathe  the  warmest  love  of  liberty  and  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  generous^  the  soundest  practical  morality, 
and  a  degree  of  benevolence  and  simplicity,  which  might  lead  one 
to  regard  as  mere  common  place,  observations  which  were  really 
the  result  of  long  meditation  on  the  social  institutions  and  man- 
ners of  his  country.*     His  style  is  occasionally  inoocrect,  but 
generally  clear  and  natural.    It  would  have  been  better  for  his 
successors  in  this  line,  if  they  had  taken  him  as  their  model,  nierely 
taking  care  to  avoid  his  faults,  of  which  his  versification  is  the 
greatest. 

Prose  has,  in  all  nations,  followed  very  slowly  die  progress  of 
poetry.  la  the  literature  of  Russia,  however,  its  advance  was 
much  more  rapid.  The  same  name  which  stands  at  the  bead  of 
ber  poets  is  also  the  first  in  the  list  of  her  prose  writers;  the  first 
in  order  of  time  and  the  first  in  order  of  merit.  The  Academical 
DiscourseB  of  Lomonosov  (for  it  is  of  him  we  are  speaking)  were 
prodigies  at  the  time  they  were  written,  and  are  still  regsurded  as 
models  of  eloquence.  This  burst  of  genius,  hoiwever,  long  re- 
mained without  imitators.  It  was  only  about  the  time  that  we 
are  now  treating  of,  that  prose  composition  began  to  be  atadied; 
but  the  seeds  having  once  takea  root,  the  growth  of  the  tree  was 
mpid,  and  some  of  its  branches  rose  to  a  height  which  has  not 
since  been  surpassed. 

•  The  archbishop  Plato  carried  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpifr  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  discouraged  his  sucoessora.  Some  of 
the  preachers  of  the  present  day,  afraid  to  foll0w  bis  steps,  instead 
of  addressing  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  their  auditory,  have 
attempted  to  convince  their  reason,  and  beeome  unintelligible  and 
aaimpassioned  from  dipping  too  much  into  doctriad  ducussaon. 
Plato  was  not  the  only  eloquent  preacher  of  the  re^  of  Ca- 
therine; he  died  in  the  year  J  812,  in  his  75th  year. 

•  The  other  branches  of  eloquence  were  also  cultivated  with 
more  or  less  success.    Von  Visin,  (bom  ia  1745,  died  in  1792,) 

*  Specimriift  of  Kbemnitfer^  cotnpositioiia  will  be  fbund  in  Bowling's  AmAol^tToL  u 
p.  1S5,  •iMiin^fi(ibok|^i2«ni^p.91.  A  biogmpbioil  notice  of  falm  if  gjiven  an  bidi 
works. 
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whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our  notiee  of  the  drama,  vas 
one  of  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  time.  He  left  behind  him 
some  translations,  of  which  those  of  Bitaubi's  poem  Joseph,  and 
of  Thomas's  Euhgium  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  clear  and  elegant  style,  even  among  works  of 
the  present  day.  His  original  Tales,  and  those  he  translated  from 
the  French,  will  always  be  models  of  fictitious  narrative.  Some 
of  his  letters,  lately  published,  give  evidence  of  his  talent  as  an 
epistolary  writer. 

Kostrovi  (who  died  in  1796,)  celebrated  for  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  gave  another  of  Ossian's  Poems^  which  is  regarded  as  a 
master-piece  of  poetical  prose. 

The  historical,  epistolary,  and  didactic  branches  were  suo- 
cessfuUy  attempted  by  Muraviev,  (b(N*nin  1757-^died  in  18l6>) 
who  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  subsequently  his 
state-counsellor.  This  author,  to  whom  Russia  owes  a  great 
debt  of  obligation,  formed  his  style  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Sla- 
vonic and  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity;  in  other  words,  he 
followed  the  principles  and  the  example  of  Lomonosov. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  Russian  literature,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  youthful  au- 
thors, finding  the  road  hitherto  pursued  too  difficult,  determined 
to  open  another  for  themselves.  With  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
the  Slavonic,  excepting  a  few  antiquated  words,  they  took  evei^ 
opportunity  of  turning  it  into  ridicule,  and  boldly  affirmed  that 
the  study  of  that  language  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  the  Russian 
authors.  By  this  means  they  sapped  the  foundations  of  the 
language  on  one  side,  while  they  corrupted  its  purity  on  the  other 
by  introducing  a  number  of  new  words  and  foreign  idioms,  whidi 
they  called  enriching  it.  With  this  alteration  of  the  language 
they  united  in  their  writings  a  mawkish  sentimentality,  which  was 
pleasing  for  a  time,  particularly  to  the  ladies ;  but  as  its  source 
did  not  spring  from  the  heart,  it  soon  became  ridiculous.  These 
two  causes  produced  a  decline  in  eveiy  branch  of  literature. 
Pulpit  eloquence  alone  did  not  follow  this  retrograde  progress. 
Of  all  the  other  branches,  the  drama  was  that  which  suffered 
from  it  the  most.  We  cannot  mention  a  single  comedy  or  tragedy 
of  the  period  which  deserves  the  slightest  mention,  excepting  the 
comedy  of  Chicanery,  by  Kapnist,  already  mentioned ;  and  even 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  one. 

The  authors  of  this  unfortunate  period  were  very  numerous,  but 
their  names  and  their  writings  have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  we  are  sure  that  none  of  them  are  now  anxious  to  have  such 
productions  revived.     There  are  only  two  whose  reputation  has 
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endured,  And 'these  aire  Karamzib  as  a  prose  Miiter,*  and  Dxaitrier 
as  a  poet.t 

The  first  now  enjoys  a  European  reputation,  derived  from  fak 
History  of'  Russia.  When  young,  he  lost  himself  in  a  false  rout«;, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  leading  otfaeis 
astray ;  but  having  retraced  his  steps,  he  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to.  the  study  of  the  ancient  Russian  chroniclers,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Slavonian  tongue ;  meditated  his  style  for  ten  yearb, 
and  at  last  published  a  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  the 
'  principal  languages  of  Europe,  and  given  him  a  name  among  her 
historians. 

The  second  escaped  the  fate  of  most  of  his  contemporari^ 
owiiig  to  the  merit  of  some  of  his  lyrical  effusions,  but  principal)? 
to  his  imitations  of  Voltaire's  Tales,  and  the  Fables  of  Lafoo- 
taine.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  always  been  equally  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  his  models,  and  that  he  had  not  so  much 
attached  himself  to  Florian.  The  tales  and  fMea  of  Dmitrie? 
are  better  written  than  his  lyric  poems ;  but  we  value  the  latter 
more  highly,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  Russian  poets  who 
selected  the  subjects  of  his  odes  from  the  history  of  bis  country, 
and  treated  them  in  an  original  and  striking  manner. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  great  injustice,  if  we  were  to  omit  men- 
tioning here  a  poet  whose  works  belong  to  this  period,  but  whose 
style  and  taste  would  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  those  o( 
the  preceding.  This  was  Pancratius  Soumarokov,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  author  ^f  the  same  name  already  men- 
tioned. In  his  youth  he  had  the  misfortune  to  foe  tried  and  con- 
victed as  an  accomplice  on  a  charge  of  coining,  for  which  be  was 
sent  into  Sit>eria.  There  he  expiated  his  ofience  by  an  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  to  fill  up  his  leisure  hours,  amused  himself  by 
writing  poetry.  At  Tobolsk,  he  published  during  several  succe^ 
sive  years,  a  journal  entitled  The  Irtish  changed  into  the  Hippos 
crene.  The  fame  of  his  talents  reached  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  obtained  him  his  pardon.  He  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  of 
which  the  tale  of  Love  blinded  by  Folly  is  particularly  admired. 
He  also  wrote  a  burlesque  Ode,  in  which  he  satirized  with  great 
wit  the  sentimental  style  of  his  time. 

The  decline  of  Russian  literature  was  arrested  by  Chischkov, 

—      -  -  ■       ■  ■        ■ 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  Karamsin,  witli  9})ecimenB  of  hia  poetical  oompoNtioos 
will  be  found  in  Bowrtng**  Antholog}'.  He  died  in  18?6,  leaving  bis  History-  of 
Russia  unfinished.  The  two  last  vulnnies  of  the  French  translation,  pubtisbed  last  year, 
only  come  down  to  the  reign  of  the  False  Demetrius  in  1606. 

t  Of  Dmitricv  a  biographical  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Autkologie  RuMse,  p.  1  -,  and 
in  that,  as  well  as  in  both  volumes  of  Bowring*s  Aolhology*  speciiucns  of  his  compuai- 
tions. 
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now  President  of  the  Russian  Acadeoiv^  and  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  published  in  1 79^  a  Treatise  on  the  Old  and  tlie 
New  Styles^  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  new  authors 
proceeded  on  wrong  principles,  and  tried  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  old  ones.  This  work,  although  right  in  its  leading  principle, 
is  not  altogetlier  fiee  from  defects  in  the  details.  With  these  de- 
fects he  was  bitterly  reproached  by  the  adepts  of  the  new  school; 
but  reason  finally  triumphed  over  all  their  efforts.  Most  of  them 
gradually  renounced  tlieir  errors,  or  abandoned  literature  alto- 
gether. Finally  a  comic  author.  Prince  Chakhovsky,  gave  them 
their  dealh-blow,  in  a  comedy  entitled  The  New  Sterne,  in  which 
he  turned  their  false  sensibility  into  ridicule. 

While  the  Russian  language  was  experiencing  Uiese  vicissitudes, 
the  system  of  public  education  received  new  life,  and  a  new  organ- 
isation, throughout  the  whole  empire.  Alexander  I.  in  1801  mounted 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  after  the  short  reign  of  his  father, 
Paul  I.  and  directed  his  attention  from  the  very  first  to  this  branch 
of  the  administration.    The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  six 
arrondissemens,  each  of  which  was  to  possess  one  university.     To 
effect  this  object,  to  the  three  already  existing,  (viz.  Moscow,  which 
as  we  have  seen,  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth ;  Vilna, 
founded  in  1578,  and  united  to  Russia  by  the  Empress  Catherine ; 
and  Dorpat,  established  by  Paul  I.)  three  new  ones  were  added, 
which  were  successively  opened  at  Kbarko,  Kasan,  and  St.  Pe* 
tersburg.     During  this  period  (ilso,  the  Universities  of  Abo  and 
Warsaw  were  added  to  Russia  by  the  conquest  of  Finland  and 
Poland.     Each  of  the  above  six  arrondissemens  was  composed  of 
several  governments,  and  each  government  again  divided  into 
districts.    According  to  the  new  organisation,  every  chief  seat  of 
a  government  was  to  have  a  gymnasium,  and  every  chief  town  of 
a  district  a  district-school.     In  the  principal  villages  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  parochial  schools.     Most  of  these  establish- 
ments are  now  actually  in  existence.    The  direction  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  public  education  was  committed,  in  each 
arrondissemeut,  to   a   board,    composed    of  professors  of  the 
University,  presided  by  the  rector,  who  was  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors from  among  themselves;  and  in  each  government,  to  a 
board,  formed  of  the  masters  of  the  gymnasia,  and  presided  by  its 
director.     In  the  metropolis,  a  council  was  created  for  the  general 
management  of  affairs,  consisting  of  the  curators  of  the  universi- 
ties, over  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presided. 
This  wise  organisation  embraced  two  great  advantages;    uni- 
formity in  the  system  of  education  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
participation  of  men  of  learning  and  science  in  the  management 
of  affairs  within  tlieir  competence.     To  encourage  die  Russian 
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youth  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  die  diffeieiit  decrees  of  the 
learned  hierarchy  were  entitled  to  greater  or  less  privileges  ;  that 
for  instance,  of  doctor  of  any  of  the  faculties,  was  assimilated  to  a 
rank  which  in  Russia  confers  hereditary  nobility. 

The  protection  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  accxifded  to  the 
sciences  was  not  limited  to  those  beneficent  laws,  which  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  give  lustre  to  a  reign.     He  made  some  use- 
ful changes  in  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  founded 
several  special  institutions,  for  teaching  those  branches  of  hunian 
knowledge,  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  waste 
of  individuals  and  of  nations.    The  principal  of  these  establish- 
ments are :  the  medico-chirursical  academy;  the  institute  of  the 
corps  for  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  in  which  the  art  of  construct- 
ing these  was  taught ;  the  engineer  school ;  the  artillery  school ; 
and  several  others.     We  regret  our  inability  to  enter  into  further 
details  on  the  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  must  content  ourselves  .with  mentioning 
that  the  example  set  by  the  sovereign  was  followed,  not  only  br 
the  different  public  bodies  in  the  state,  but  also  by  private  indivi- 
duals.    Count  Besborodko  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  gymna- 
sium at  Nezhine,  and  Demidov  a  school  at  Jaroslav.   We  may  add 
the  noble  school  founded  by  Prince  Galitzin;  the  deaf-and-dumb 
institution  by  Prince  Ilinski ;  the  magnificent  botanic  gardens  bj 
Count  Razumovsky ;  the  literary  and  scientific  enterprizes  of  the 
last  Romanzov ;  the  great  agricultural  plans  of  Strogonov,  Sec.  &c. 

It  was  not  possible  that  such  great  exertions  could  be  made  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  producing  corresponding  good  effects, 
and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  sciences  have,  of  late, 
flourished  very  much  in  Russia.  It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that 
the  Russian  men  of  science  have  been  satisfied  widi  vratchin^  its 
progress  in  other  countries,  with  publishing  elementaiy  books, 
or  translating  the  best  foreign  works,  and  that  none  of  their 
names  are  attached  to  any  discoveries. 

Geography,  however,  is  one  of  the  sciences  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  the  preceding  observations,  having  from  an  early  period 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  Russians.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
they  had  only  explored  their  own  country,  the  coasts  of  the  Icy 
Sea,  of  the  North-East  of  Asia,  and  North- West  of  America. 
During  the  19th  century  they  have  pushed  their  discoveries  not 
only  beyond  the  equator,  but  even  beyond  the  antarctic  polar- 
circle.  The  names  of  Krusenstem,  of  Kotzbue,  of  Bellingshausen, 
of  Golovnin^  of  Lazarev,  of  Vassiliev,  are  known  all  over  the 
world;  the  geographical  and  statistical  journals  of  the  present 
day  abound  with  their  observations  and  discoveries.  Even  in  this 
department  there  were  private  individuals  who  showed  diemsehes 
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nvdk  <rf  the  government.  Count  Romansov  at  his  own  expense* 
built  and  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  round  th^^ 
^worldy  ^th  no  other  object  in  view  but  that  of  scientific  dis- 
covery. The  travels  of  the  Russians  in  the  heart  of  Asia  have  atr> 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  learned  world.  Capt.  Muraviev's  Travels 
ID  Boukharia  have  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
Those  of  Timkovsky  to  China  have  recently  appeared  in  French^ 
in  German,  and  in  English. 

Our  readers  must  have  remarked  that  lyric  poetry  has  been  at 
all  times  cultivated  in  Russia  in  preference  to,  and  with  more 
success  thaii  die  other  branches  of  the  art.  Under  the  fostering 
protection  of  Alexander,  in  die  latest  period  of  her  literature 
which  we  have  now  to  notice,  that  march  which  appears  to  be. 
natural  to  her,  has  continued.  Vostokov  is  one  of  the  first  among 
the  votaries  of  the  lyric  muse,  who  ventured  to  quit  the  route 
which  the  authors  of  the  preceding  period  had  followed.  Hir 
poems  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  his  measures, 
several  of  which  had  never  been  before  employed  in  Russian 
versification.  About  the  same  time  (1805)  Zhukovsky  began  to 
{>ublish  his  works,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  transla-. 
don  and  imitation  of  the  Germaa  and  English  poets.  It  is  to 
him  that  Russia  owes  the  taste  for  the  romantic,  vriiich  is,  daily  ^ 
making  rapid  progress, — a  taste  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
demned, thoi^  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  assume  a  more  national- 
character.  The  literature  of  Germany  ahd  of  England  is  quite: 
as  classical  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  as  that  of  France  and  of 
Italy.  The  true  romantic  depends  on  the  choice  of  national  sub*' 
jects,  and  in  the  employment  of  such .  colours  aa  are  likely  to 
strike  the  eyes  of  a  whole  people,  without  obliging  them  to  study- 
beforehand  the  climate,  manners,  and  religion  of  foreign  nations.* 
Of  this  character  is  Sveilaaa,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ballads  of 
Zhukovsky.*  The  style  of  this  poet  is  generally  correct,  but  by 
aiming  at  too  great  conciseness,  he  frequently  becomes  obscure. 
He  is  strongest  in  description,  and  weakest  in  the  delineation  of 
th^  passions,  which  harmonizes  but  indifferently  with  the  mysti- 
cism of  which  his  works  are  fall. 

Batiushkov,'  whom  the  Russian  critics  usually  place  by  the 
side  of  Zhukovsky,  excels  him  in  correctness  of  style,  and  sweet*: 
ness  and  httmony  of  versification,  but  in  energy,  and  sUll  more* 
in  originality,  he  is  greatly  inferior.  Generally  speaking,  he  has 
little  or  no  characteristic,  manner:  sometimes  he  imitates  Pamy, 
and  sometimes  Ossian ;  but  the  voluptuous  melody  of  his  verser 
makes  the  perusal  of  it  very  attractive.    His  best  original  produc-* 

■■         -         ■  .  . — -- ■■■» 

*  See  the  cominenceiuent  of  this  article. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  S  S 
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tkm  is  an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Tasso,  hot  we  most  my  that 
we  like  some  of  his  translations  much  better. 

While  these    two  poets   were    receiving  applause  from  all 

Suarters,  an  author  of  real  originality  was  quite  overlooked  bj 
le  multitude.  Adhering,  perhaps,  too  closely  to  die  Slavonic 
language.  Prince  Chikhmatov  has  fallen  into  the  same  fault  that 
we  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  Petrov  and  Kostrov,  a  fault  mmt 
amply  redeemed  by  the  strength  and  manly  beauty  of  his  style. 
Within  a  short  time  the  public  has  begun  to  do  him  greater 
justice;  and  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  his  various  poetical 
effusions  have  insured  him  a  distinguished  place  amoi^  die 
poets  of  his  country.  His  lyric  poem  of  Peter  the  Great  will 
even  save  from  oblivion  the  epigram  which  it  brought  upon  him^ 
as  Athalie  still  preserves  that  of  Fontenelle. 

Another  poet,  who  has  been  criticized  still  more  severely,  and 
with  even  less  justice,  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  reputatioii  which 
he  richly  deserves ;  we  mean  Katenine,  who  in  ius  lyrie  pieces 
adds  to  the  originality  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  vnth  in 
Russian  literature,  uniform  correctness  of  style,  and  a  imraBer 
alternately  graceful  and  vigorous,  according  to  the  nattue  of 
his  subject.  His  versification  has  been  found  fault  with,  and 
justly,  K)r  its  carelessness ;  but  we  believe  that  his  last  piece.  The 
Poet's  World,  is  on  that  score  unobjectionable.  This  poem  is 
singularly  beautiful ;  die  conception  of  it  is  that  of  a  true  poet, 
and  the  execution  almost  faultless* 

Another  very  young  lyric  poet,  Poushkin,  has  already  raised 
himself  a  reputation,  which  eclipses  that  of  many  others;  ive  shall 
speak  of  him  more  fully  under  the  head  of  epic  poetry,  to  whidi 
we  now  proceed.  This  branch  of  literature  has  recently  been 
enriched  with  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameter  v^raes,  the 
production  of  Gnieditch.  The  Russian  hexameter,  which  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  attempted 
by  several  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  if  Gnieditcb 
had  not  the  merit  of  its  discovery,  he  has,  at  least,  that  6f  intro- 
ducing it  finally  among  the  poetic  measures  sanctioned  by  the 
!»ublic  tas'e.  This  translation  is  as  yet  only  knowa  by  partial 
iragments  of  it  inserted  in  different  joumds;  but  the  most  favour- 
able opinion  of  its  merits  has  been  already  expressed  by  com- 
petent judges,, who  are  looking  impatiently  for  its  tenmaatioo. 
Imbued  with  the  notions  deriv^  from  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  Gnieditch  published  a  poem  on  the  Birth  of  Homer,  in 
which  he  made  excellent  use  of  the  current  traditions  relative  to 
the  father  .of  the  Epic*    The  lyric  poems  of  this  author  are  few, 


*  A  notice  of  Gnieditch,  with  a  traiuiated  fragment  of  The  Birth  rf  Homer,  Is  girta. 
in  Anthohgie  Rum,  p.  64— 64> 


and  of  little  importance ;  it  is  more  especially  in  the  idyl,  (as  we 
shall  notice  furmer  on,)  that  he  has  exhibited  his  poetical  powers* 

Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  Russian  translation  of  the  GerU' 
salemme:  the  last  period  has  produced  two,  the  first  in  prose,  by 
Chisdikov,  and  the  second  in  Alexandrine  verses,  by  Mcrzliakov. 
The  last  of  these  is  not  yet  printed,  and  judging  of  it  from  the 
fragments  inserted  in  the  journals,  we  are  afraid  that  its  execu- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory.  If  it  be  true  that  good  poets  do 
not  select  their  metres  by  chance,  and  that  the  metre  has  great 
influence  on  the  form  of  their  ideas,  it  is  equally  true,  that  trans- 
lations should  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  even  the  metre  of 
the  originals*  Some  pieces  of  Kateuine  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Italian  oltava  rinm  may  be  naturalized  by  the  Russian 
poets,  making  allowance  for  the  modifications  required  by  the 
mfrequency  of  rhymes  in  the  Russian,  compared  with  their 
abundance  in  the  Italian,  and  by  the  necessity  of  interweaving  the 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations. 

Romantic  poems,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lord  Byron,  have 
for  some  time  past  been  greatly  in  vogue  in  Russia.  The  youth- 
ful Poushkin  (who  began  his  literary  career  by  a  translation  of 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear,)  was  the  first  who  attempted  this  species 
in  his  Captive  of  Caucasus;  and  he  has  since  published  several 
others,  all  of  which  exhibit  the  same  faults  and  the  same  beauties. 
An  easy,  harmonious,  and  mellifluous  versification,  and  natural 
and  poetical  descriptions,  form  his  beauties ;  the  want  of  plan 
and  ensemble,  the  monotony  of  sentiments,  and  the  repetition  of 
some  favourite  expressions,  constitute  his  faults.  The  best  of 
his  productions,  in  our  opinion,  is  his  poem  of  Ludmila,  the 
subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the 
ireign  of  Vladimir,  the  Russian  Charlemagne.*  Poushkin,  in 
this  instance,  had  only  the  unfortunate  example  of  a  celebrated 
author  to  guide  him — an  example,  which  like  a  beacon,  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  he  had  to  shun.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  applied  himself  more  to  this  truly  national  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  that  his  ambition  was  not  excited  to 
become  the  Kussian  Ariosto. 

Befi>re  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  poetry,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  modi-heroic  poem  of  Prince  Chakhovsky, 
entitled  the  Theft  of  tlie-  Pelisses,  which  although  it  reminds  us 
too  frequently  of  Boileau,  is  extremely  lively  and  well  written. 

The  drama  has  made  some  advances  during  the  period  of 
^ich  we  now  treat,  but  its  progress  appears  slow,  compared  with 
*— II  II  -  -.■■-., 

*  A  notice  of  Pooibkin,  with  a  tnnslation  of  an  Epiaode  in  the  fint  cmto  of  Lod- 
mila,  will  be  found  in  ArUkologie  Ruue,  p.  90—90. 
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that  of  odier  branches  of  Uteratare.  Ozerov  wrole  fb«r  tragedies 
betwixt  1804  aild  1909,  two  of  which  were  imitations  of  French 
pieces,  and  two  original.  To  his  oredit  it  must  be  sud  that  the 
two  last,  Fingal,  and  Dmitriv  Doiukoi,  are  also  hb  best.  The 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  farther  details 
respecting  them,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  less  necessary,  as  the? 
have  both  been  .translated  into  French;  foreigners  have,  thereibie, 
an  opportunity  of  judging  them.  The  style  of  Ozerov  is  fre- 
quently incorrect,  but  always  full  of  dignity  and  animation.  He 
died  in  1816,  after  a  long  illness,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  haring 
had  many  rivals,  such  as  Gruzintzov,  Krukovsky,  (both  of  ivfaom 
are  dead,)  Viskovatov,  8cc.,  but  he  left  them  all  far  behind  him. 
We  must,  however,  notice  the  King  (Edipus  of  Gruzintzov  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plot,  which  is  quite  antique  and  unexampled 
in  Russian  literature,  and  the  Pozharsky  of  Krukovsky  for  it» 
elegant  versification.  At  present  there  are  very  few  origmal  tn^ic 
authors,  Katenine  being  the  only  one  to  whom  the  worshippeis 
of  Melpomene  now  look  up  with  any  strong  expectation* 

Of  translators  the  best  are  the  authors  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Gendre,  Chakhovsky,  Gnieditch,  Labanov,  and  several 
others,  all  of  whom  translate  from  the  French.  The  Italian, 
English,  and  German  theatres  ai*e  almost  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Russian  stage;  Zkukovsky's  version  of  Schiller^s  Maid  of  Orieam, 
in  verse,  published  not  long  since,  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  as 
exception ;  but  it  has  never  been  performed. 

If  Prince  Chakhovsky  does  not  rank  very  high  among  the 
tragic  authors,  he  is  at  the  very  bead  of  his  comic  contempo- 
raries. His  fertile  imagination  is  constantly  adding  to  the  cata* 
logue  of  his  productions,  which  are  now  very  namerous  in  that 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  opera,  and  have  had  an  unprecedented 
success  on  the  stage.  Their  principal  excellence  consists  in  the 
natural  delineation  of  some  of  the  characters,  and  in  the  comic 
situations.  Their  versification  is  rather  careless,  and  the  plots 
of  some  of  them  rather  improbable.  These  excellences,  and  evea 
his  faults,  sufficiently  attest  that  Chakhovsky  possesses  real  comic 
talent;  but  he  should  relinquish  the  idea  of  making  his  owa 
productions  completely  monopolize  the  Petersburg  theatre. 

The  otlier  comic  authors  of  tliis  period  are  Krilov,  who,  after 
some  successful  attempts,  abandoned  that  departm^t^  and  Za* 
goskine,  whose  pieces  display  great  power  and  originality  of 
humour. 

The  best  translators  of  comedies  are  Khmelnitsky,  Katenine, 
Gendre,  Griboi^dov,  8lc.  The  last-named  author  has  lately 
written  an  original  play,  which  has  not  been  acted;  of  its  merits 
we  are  ignorant. 
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Tbe  opera  tod  vaudeiyille,  as  well  as  comedy,  are  under  great 

.obligatioDs  to  Prioce  Chfd^hovsky.    Some  of  his  productioiis  in 

.this  elass  are  perhaps  his  master-pieces.  The  nam^s  of  Ilzjne  and 

^evakhovich  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  successful  cultivar 

-tors  of  the  drama ;  on  which  we  cannot  conclude  our  observations 

.^thout  stating,  that  hitherto  the  translations  and  imitations  of  the 

.  best  French  plays  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  Russian 

repertory,  and  that  the  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  is  by  no 

means  general.      Some  comic  authors  have  certainly  exhibited 

pictures  of  the  manners  of  their  country,  but  they  are  few  in 

number.    Tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  most  of  the 

Russian  audiors  to  treat  national  subjects,  has  always  retained  a 

.foreign  air.     We  may  here  remark,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 

branches,  in  order  to  be  romantic  in  the  sense  we  have  already 

attached  to  the  term,  something  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to 

select  a  subject  from  national  history. 

A  translation  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,''  by  Prince 
Chikhmatov.  is  the  only  addition  which  has  been  lately  made  to 
didactic  poetry,  properly  so  called.  Other  departments,  such 
.as  satire  and  fable,  have  been  more  fortunate.  Milonov  (who 
died  in  1821)  left  a  great  number  of  well-written  satires;  and 
two  by  Chakhovsky  are,  probably,  the  best  specimens  of  the 
.kind  which  Russian  literature  can  boast  of.  Finally,  Krilov, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  comic  author,  has  com- 
j)osed  fables,  which  combine  all  the  excellences  we  have  attri- 
.buted  to  Khemnitzer,  with  very  great  poetical  beauties.  After 
.saying  so  much  in  his  praise,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  severity 
in  expressing  an  opinion,  that  in  sonie  of  his  fables  he  sins  from 
an  excess  of  moral  refinement,  and  that  his  diction  is  too  turgid. 
A  selection  of  his  best  fables,  in  the  original,  with  translations  of 
them  into  French  and  Italian,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1825,  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Count  Orloif.* 

Descriptive  poetry  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  least  culti- 
vated branches  of  Kussian  literature.  Some  original  idyls  of 
Panaev,  and  one  of  Giiieditch,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  present  period.  The  last,  entitled  the  Fisher- 
men,  deserves  particular  notice,  as  Gnieditch  was  the  first  who 
attempted  successfully  to  naturalize  the  idyl,  by  introducing  such 
characters  as  the  Fishermen  of  the  Neva,  whose  mode  of  life  he 
has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  natural  as  well  as  poetical  aspecti* 

Prose  composition,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  bad  taste 

-    -     '     - 

*  A  notice  uf  KriloT  is  given  in  Afiikologie  RuMtCt  p.  163,  and  specimens  of  his  conn 
position  in  that  work,  and  in  Bowling's. 

t  Some  extracts  of  this  poem,  translated  into  prose,  wUI  be  found  in^iilAoitjfteBiuM^ 
p.  64—69. 
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and  erroneous  principles,  resumed,  at  the  beginning  of  thia  cen- 
tury, a  more  steady  march,  and  made  rapid  improvement,  espe- 
cially in  the  historical  and  didactic  branches.    As  this  last  em- 
braces the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  we  most  abstain 
from  entering  into  further  details,  and  confine  ourselves  ta  what 
we  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  advances  which  civilizar 
tion  has  made  during  the  reign  of  Alexander.    We  diink,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  bound  to  mention  here  the  prose  writers  who 
have  principally  cultivated  the    belles  lettres.  -    Although   the 
power  of  writing  in  a  clear  and  correct  style,  which  in  the  time 
of  Catherine  IL  was  the  exclusive  distinction  of  a  few  men  of 
talent,  has  now  become  quite  common  to  every  well-educated 
person,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  kinds  of  prose  composition 
have  not  been  cultivated  with  equal  success. 

Karamsin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  acquired  an  Eorop^n 
reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Russia.  The 
other  historians  are  the  Archbbhop  Eugenius,  Katcbenovsky, 
Gregory  GKnka,  &c.  When  speaking  of  Russian  history,  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  labours  of  Malinovsky,  lUilai* 
dovich  and  Stroev,  who  by  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  mann* 
scripts  have  thrown  great  light  on  several  of  its  doubtful  points. 

Ihe  best  fictitious  writers  of  the  period  are  Katcbenovsky, 
already  mentioned  among  the  historians,  Batiushkov,  Zhukov- 
skv,  already  named  among  the  poets,  and  Narehzny,  whose 
Slavonian  Evenings  deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  yet  are. 

We  close  our  sketch  by  naming  the  authors  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  labours  on  the  theory  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literary  criticism.  These  are  Chichkov,  M erzliakov, 
Katcbenovsky,  and  Gretch.  The  last  has  published  an  JEsngr 
on  the  History  oj  Russian  Literature,  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  us  m  drawing  up  this  rapid  sketch,  although  our 
opinions  frequently  differ  from  his. 

Note  to  Page  6 10. 

ODE  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia,  on  the  Vic- 
tory gained  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  the  taking  of  Khotin,  in 
the  year  \739.    By  Lomonosov. 

A  SUDDEN  ecstasy  bas  seized  my  soul ;  it  transports  me  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, where  the  wind  has  ceased  to  howl,  and  all  is  hushed  in  the  deep  vallies  below. 
Silent  are  the  listening  streams  to  which  it  is  natural  to  murmur,  or  with  loud  rush  to 
roll  down  the  mountains ;  crowifs  of  laurel  are  weaving  >  thither  ramour  is  seen  to 
hasten ;  afar  off  the  blue  smoke  liies  in  the  fields. 

Is  not  Pindus  beneath  my  feet  1  I  hear  the  sweet  music  of  the  pure  listen.  Pennes* 
sian  fire  bums  within  roe ;  I  hasten  to  the  sacred  band.  They  cfler  me  of  the  heahng 
stream : — "  Drink  and  forget  thy  troubles ;  bathe  thine  eyes  in  Cartalian  dew;  stnldE 
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tliem  fiMtli  ofer  the  deieits  tnd  the  hiUs,  and  fix  them  on  that  ^t  where  the  bright  light 
of  day  is  seen  rising  out  of  the  dark  shsidows  of  night." 

As  a  ship,  amidst  the  engiy  waves  which  seek  to  overwhelm  her,  tails  on  triumph* 
antly,  and  appeals  to  threaten  should  they  dare  impede  her  course;  gi^  froth  founs 
around  her^-her  track  is  imprinted  in  the  deep ;  thus  crowds  of  Tartars  rush  towards 
and  surround  the  Russian  forces;  but  in  vain — powerless  and  breathless  they  falL 

The  love  of  their  country  nerves  the  souls  and  arms  of  Russia's  sons ;  eager  are  all 
to  shed  their  blood;  die  raging  tumult  but  inspires  them  with  finesh  courage.  As  the 
lion,  by  the  fearful  glare  of  his  eyes,  drives  before  him  whole  herds  of  wolves,  their 
sharp  teeth  vainly  showing;  the  woods  and  shores  tremble  at  his  roar — with  his  tail  he 
lashes  the  sand  and  dust — with  his  strength  he  beats  down  all  opposition. 

,  Hear  I  not  the  deaf'ning  din  of  Etna's  forges?  roars  not  the  brass  within  its  womb« 
bubbling  with  boiling  sulphur  T  Is  not  Hell  striving  to  burst  its  chains  and  ope  its 
iawa  ?  The  posterity  of  the  rejected  deit^  have  filled  me  mountain  tracks  with  fire,  apd 
hurl  down  flame  and  liqmd  metal ; — but  foe,  nor  nature  can  withstand  the  burning  ardor 
of  our  people ! 

Send  away  thy  hordes,  Stamboul,  beyond  those  movatainft  where  the  fiery  elements 
-vomit  forth  8m<^,  ashes,  flame  and  death !  beyond  the  Tigris,  whose  stron|^  waves 
drag  after  them  the  huee  stones  from  the  diores :  but  the  world  holds  no  impeibment  to 
arrest  the  eagle  in  his  flight.  To  him  the  waters,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  pre- 
cipices, and  the  silent  deserts  are  but  as  levd  paths ;  wherever  the  winds  can  bu>w, 
thither  he  can  wing  his  way. 

Lei  the  earth  be  all  motion  like  the  sea;  let  myriads  oppose;  let  thickest  smoke 
darken  the  universe;  let  the  Moldavian  mountains  swim  in  Uood ;  such  caonot  harm 
you,  O  Russians,  whose  safety  Fate  itself  has  decreed,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Anne. 
Already  in  her  cause  your  fiery  seal  has  led  you  in  triumph  against  the  Tartars,  and 
wide  is  the  {nmspect  before  you. 

The  parting  ray  of  daylight  falls  gendy  into  the  vraters,  and  leaves  the  fight  to  the 
nig^t  fitos :  I^DUrza  has  fallen  on  his  long  shadow ;  in  him  the  light  and  soul  of  the  In- 
fidels pass  from  them.  A  wolf  issues  from  the  thick  forest  and  rushes  on  the  pale  car- 
case, even  in  the  Turkish  camp.  A  dving  Tartar,  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  evening- 
star  for  the  last  time:  "  Hide,"  he  ieebly  cries,  "  thy  purple  light,  and  with  it  the 
shame  of  Mahomet;  descend  quickly  with  the  sun  into  the  sea." 

Why  is  my  soul  thus  oppressed  with  terror?  My  veins  grow  stifiT,  my  heart  aches. 
Strange  tones  meet  mine  ear ;  a  howling  noise  seems  passing  throus^  the  desert,  the 
woods,  and  the  air.  The  wild  beast  has  taken  refuge  in  its  cavern — the  gates  of  heaven 
are  <^)ened — a  doud  has  spread  itrelf  over  the  army ;  suddenly  a  countenance  of  fire 
shines  forth — a  hero  appears  chasing  his  enemies  before  him,  nis  sword  all  red  with 
blood. 

Is  it  not  He  who,  near  the  rapid  vpaters  of  the  Don,  destroyed  the  vralU  raised  to  check 
the  Russians'  prosress  ?  And  the  Persians  in  their  arid  deserts,  was  it  not  by  his  arm 
they  fell?  Thus  look'd  he  on  his  foes  when  he  approached  the  Gothic  shores;  thus 
lifked  he  his  powerful  arm ;  thus  swiftly  his  proud  horse  gallop'd  over  those  fields  where 
we  see  the  morning-star  arise. 

Loud  thunder  rattles  round  him,  the  plains  and  the  forests  tremble  at  the  approach  of 
Peter.  Who  by  his  side  so  sternly  looks  towards  the  south,  girt  round  with  dreadful 
thunder?  Is't  not  the  Conqueror  of  Cazan  ?*  It  is  He,  ye  Caspian  waters,  who  humbled 
the  proud  Selim,  and  strewed  the  desert  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies. 

Thus  the  heroes  addressed  each  other :  "  Not  in  vain  we  toil'd ;  not  fruitless  our 
united  efibrts  that  the  whole  world  should  stand  in  awe  of  Russians.  By  the  aid  of  our 
arms  our  boundaries  have  been  widened  on  the  north,  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east. 
Anne  now  triumphs  in  the  south,  she  has  crowned  her  troops  with  victory."  The  cloud 
has  passed  and  the  heroes  within  it:  the  eye  no  longer  sees,  the  ear  no  longer  hears 
than* 

*  Ivan  II.  in  the  year  1552. 
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The  Uood  of  litoTaitir  bwpupM  dw  m«r ;  be 
he  seeks  refuge  in  the  desert,  and  fi»gctliil  alike  of  the  owonl,  the  camp, 
%e  pBCtoes  to  himself  hit  friends  weltering  in  their  blood ;  the  waring  of  the  light  letf 
itertles  him  like  whining  bdle  as  they  Bj  throogh  the  air. 

The  shouts  of  the  rictors  echo  thrsogh  the  woods  and  valliei;  hot  liie  wicfaJi  wbe 
abandoned  the  fiefat  dreads  his  own  shadow.  The  moon,  a  witness  to  her  cMhhen'i 
flight,  shares  in  their  shame,  and  deeply  reddening,  hides  her  boe  in  daiknen.  Faae 
flies  dirottgh  tiie  gloom  of  the  night,  ner  tfmnpet  piodaims  to  the  nnivene  hcy«r  ieaiM 
is  the  Russian  power ! 

The  Danube  rushes  into  the  sea,  and  roaring  as  in  eeho  to  the  aftcJamatioes  of  tfe 
conquerors,  dashes  its  furious  waves  against  the  Turk,  who  seeiks  to  hide  his  diane 
behind  its  waters.  To  and  fro  he  runs  like  a  wild  beast  wounded  and  Aen^muln^ 
he  thinks  that  for  the  last  time  he  moves  his  steps :  Ae  earth  djedaina  to  aninwt  the 
wretch  who  could  not  guard  her;  daikngas  and  lear  eonfoae  his  path« 

Where  is  now  thy  boasting,  Stambool?  thy  coun^l  thy  obstinacy  in  the  %hi! 
thy  malice  against  the  nations  of  the  north  1  thy  contempt  of  our  armies?  No  sosoer 
hadst  thou  commanded  thy  hordes  to  advance,  than  thou  thooght'st  to  cxmqmr ;  cxvelij 
thy  ianissaiy  vented  his  raso— like  a  tiger  he  rushed  upon  the  Russiui  troop.  Seoe 
the  boaster  fell>-he  welter'd  in  his  own  blood. 

Water  with  your  tears,  Ag&reni,*  the  foot  which  has  trampled  you  down ;  Idsa  ye  Ihm. 

'hand  whose  bloody  sword  brought  fear  before  your  eyes;  Anne's  stem  glance  is  quirk 

to  grant  relief  to  those  who  seek  it ;  it  shines  forth,  for  the  storm  has  pasMd  away.    She 

sees  you  prostrate  before  her;  fervent  in  affection  towards  her  own  onbjacta,  to  her 

enemies  she  profiera  punishroent  or  pardon. 

Already  has  the  goldeo  finger  of  the  morning-star  withdrawn  the  atany  certain  «f 
night;  a  horse,  fleet  as  the  wind,  his  rider  Phoebus  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  gloir.  isaies 
from  the  east,  his  nostrils  breathing  sparks  of  radiant  light.  Phoebus  shakes  hb  fiery 
head,  dwells  in  wonder  on  the  glonous  work,  and  eidaims;  *'  Few  such  vidodss 
have  I  witnessed,  long  as  I  have  continued  to  give  light  to  the  world,  loi^  as  the  dick 
of  ages  has  revolved." 

Like  as  the  serpent  rolls  itself  up,  hissing  and  hiding  its  sting  under  a  roc^  when 
the  eagle,  soaring  into  those  regions  where  the  winds  blow  not,  above  tightnings,  snew^ 
and  tempests,  looks  down  upon  the  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  reptiles  bcneslii  bin; 
thus  Khotfn  trembles  before  the  Eagle  of  Russia — thus  crouch  its  inhabitaats  within 
their  walls.  But  think  they  to  stand  before  her  powerful  Empress,  even  within  thoae 
wallsl 

What  led  your  Tartar  race,  Kaptohac,t  to  bend  so  promptly  beneodi  the  Resaian 
power — to  deUver  up  the  keys  of  your  town  in  token  of  submission,  evading  dius  dis- 
grace more  deep? — The  clemency  of  Anne,  of  her  who  is  ever  ready  to  raise  the  sup- 
pliant. Where  flows  the  Vistula,  and  where  the  glorious  Rhine,  even  there  her  ohve 
trees  have  flourished — there  have  the  proud  hearts  of  her  defeated  foes  jridded  up  their 
lives. 

Joyful  are  the  lands  which  have  thrown  off  the  cruel  yoke;  the  burden  the  Tnrks  had 
laid  on  them  is  thrown  back  upon  themselves!  the  barbarian  hands  which  held  them  in 
restraint,  now  wear  their  chains  in  captivity ;  and  shackled  are  the  feet  which  trampled 
on  the  field  of  the  stranger  and  drove  away  his  cattle! 

Not  thus  alone  most  thou  be  humbled — not  all  thy  punishment  this,  O  Turkey;  a 
far  greater  hast  thou  deserved,  for  thou  didst  refuse  to  let  us  live  in  peace.  StiD  dots 
the  rage  of  your  haughty  souls  forbid  you  to  bend  befbre  Amiet    Where  wofidd  ye  hide 


*  The  descendants  of  Abraham's  Slave ;  this  name  is  applied  to  tiie  predatory 
tribes  generally. 

t  The  powerful  state  of  Kaptchac  was  founded  on  B4ty,  grandson  of  Tchingiskhaa ; 
it  crumbled  gradually  into  separate  hordes  and  was  incorporated  into  tim  Russian 
pire  under  Ivan  II.  « 


-yotwalyesipom  herl  Dftmuciis,  Kair,  Aleppo,  ihaH  flame;  Ciete  diaB  be  lanoaadBd 
with  her  fleets ;  Euphrates  shall  be  dyed  wim  your  blood  I 

A  sudden  and  imiversal  change !  a  dazzling  vision  passes  before  my  ma,  and  with 
heaven's  purest  beam  outshines  Uie  brightness  of  the  day !  the  Toieea  of  heroes  atrflm 
.  upon  mineear!    Anne'a  joyous  bead,  in  g^oiy  dad,  bear  s^etemitj  beyond  the  stany 
orbs,  and  Truth,  with  her  golden  pen,  traces  her  glorious  deeds  in  that  book  which  cor- 
ruption reaches  not ! 

Heavily,  O  Pindar,  Thebes  would  have  accused  the  eloquence  of  thy  lips,  for  tboa 
wouldst  more  loodlv  have  sung  these  victories  than  ever  thou  didst  chaunt  the  gkny  of 
Athens!  Russia  tdrives  like  a  young  Ulv  under  the  fostering  care  of  Anne;  withm 
China's  distant  walls  she  is  honored,  and  every  comer  of  the  earth  is  filled  with  her 
subjects'  gloiy. 

Fortunate  art  thou,  m^  countiy,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  thy  Empress  f  bright 
-  the  laureb  thou  hast  gained  by  this  new  triumph!    Fear  not  the  ills  of  war;  they  fly 
£nnn  the  land  where  Anne  is  glorified  by  her  people.   Malicious  envy  may  pour  forth  ha 
poison — she  may  gnaw  her  tongue  in  rage,  our  joy  heeds  it  not. 

The  robbers  who  from  beyond  the  Dniester  came  to  plunder  the  fields  of  the  Kozaki, 
are  beaten,  driven  ba^,  scattered  like  dust;  no  longer  dare  they  venture  on  that  sell 
.  where  tiie  IraitB  of  the  earth  and  the  blennngs  of  peace  together  nourish*  In  safa^  the 
merchant  pursues  his  traffic,  and  the  mariner  sees  a  boandaiy  to  the  waves — no  obstecles 
impede  his  course.  The  old  and  the  youns;  are  happy ;  he  who  wished  for  the  hour  of 
his  death  now  prays  for  lengthened  life,  his  heart  is  guddened  by  his  country's  triumphs. 

The  shepherd  drives  his  flocks  into  the  meadow,  and  enters  the  forast  without  fear; 
then,  with  his  friend  who  tends  his  sheep,  he  sings  the  song  of  joy ;  his  theme  Ite  bi»- 
veiy  of  the  soldier;  he  blesses  the  passing  moments  of  his  life,  and  implores  endless 
peace  on  the  spot  where  he  sleeps  in  quiet.  Thus  in  the  simple  sincerity  of  his  heaft, 
ne  glorifies  her  who  shields  him  fitom  enemies. 

O  thou,  great  Emnressl  the  l&n  of  Kusaa,  the  dread  of  thy  foes,  the  herame  of  the 
northern  world,  tiie  nope,  the  joy,  the  goddess  of  tibe  shores  of  seven  wide  seas,  thou 

,  shinest  in  the  cloudless  light  of  nxxlness  and  beneficence*  Forgive  thy  slave  that  he  has 
chosen  thv  glory  for  his  Uy,  and  that  his  rugged  verse,  in  toun  of  submission  to  thy 

•  rule,  has  taus  dared  attempt  to  magnify  thy  power. 


AnT.  XIV. — Histoire  de  FAstronomu  <m  dix^kmtiime  SiidB. 
Par  M.  De  Lambre.  Publi^e  par  M.  Matbien.  4to.  pp. 
796.      Paris,  1827. 

As  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer,  and  the  historian  of  astro- 
nomy, M.  De  Lambre  is  well  known :  an  ample  treatise  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  science,  tables  of  the  Sun,  of  Uranus, 
of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter  and  its  satellites,  remarkable  for  a  degree  of 
precision,  necessary,  it  is  true,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but 
to  be  hoped  for  radier  than  expected,  together  with  his  labours  in 
the  reduction  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  France,  attest  his 
claim  to  the  first  two  diaracters ; — five  quarto  volumes  on  the 
.  astronomy  of  the  ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern 
times,  which  appeared  during  his  life,  display  his  application  and 
learning  in  the  second  department.  Tlie  present  work  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  1822,  when  its  author,  exhausted  by  incessant 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  relinquished  the  task  of  publics^ 
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tion,  and  gradually  sinking  into  the  graye,  in  Aagiiat  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  7^»  left  the  completion  of  this  gigantic  undex- 
taking  to  a  fnend  and  former  pupil,  M.  Mathieu,  over  wfaona  be 
had  thrown  the  mantle  of  his  ffenius*    It  is  remarkable  thai  k 
was  not  till  his  thirty-sixth  year  mat  M.  De  Lambre  commenced 
the  scientific  pursuits  which  were  the  foundation  at  once   of  his 
fortune  and  his  fame ;   prior  to  that  time»  in  the  coUese  of  his 
native  city,  Amiens,  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  knovrledge 
of  antiquity,  and  as  a  Grecian,  in  particular,  yielded  but  to  few,  if 
to  any,  in  France.    The  result  of  these  studies,  and  of  the  exteo-    ! 
sive  researches  which  they  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  was  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  extravagant  hypotheses  of  Baiily  and  I>apnis, 
a  reduction  to  its  true  proportion  of  every  object  which  was  mag- 
nified by  distance,  or  distorted  by  the  twilight  of  tradition,  and  a 
dispersion  of  the  clouds  which  obscured  the  dawn  of  astrooomj. 
Never,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of  M.  De  Lambre  is  a  fact  quoted, 
except  from  the  original  authorities,  when  they  lie  within  his 
reach;  and  in  recounting  the  discoveries  of  successive  generatioiis 
tlown  to  the  period  comprised  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  oot 
aware  of  an  instance  in  which  national  prejudice,  or  any  less 
venial  predilection,  has  warped  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher, 
or  arrested  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.    It  would  be  invidious 
to  present  an  abstract  of  such  a^ork,  perhaps  hopeless  to  aflbrd 
within  the  limits  of  this  journal  an  adequate  idea  of  its  value;  the 
part  comprehended  under  the  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  like 
each  that  preceded  it,  embraces  a  chronological  account  of  every 
individual  whose  labours  vnthin  the  specified  period  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  astronomy  :  as  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
on  the  present  occasion  would  be  equally  unsatisfsctoiy  to  die 
reader  and  ourselves,  we  prefer  offering  a  short  view  of  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  advancement  of  astronomy  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  who,  forming  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human  know- 
ledge, stands  at  the  head  of  M.  De  Lambre's  volume. 

If  Newton  be  the  first  of  mathematicians  and  of  philosophers, 
he  was  likewise  the  most  fortunate,  because  a  world  with  its  vari- 
ous phenomena  to  be  explained,  and  with  all  the  materials 
arranged  and  prepared  for  the  explanation,  can  be  found  but  once, 
and  at  a  single  epoch,  lliese  circumstances  concurred  for 
Newton,  and  the  glorious  opportunity  was  not  thrown  away.  AH 
that  the  human  intellect  was  capable  of  achieving,  at  die  time  in 
which  he  lived,  was  performed  by  him ;  to  complete  his  work,  or 
to  rectify  some  of  his  less  happy  conjectures,  has  required,  during 
a  hundred  years,  the  unremittmg  labours  of  the  most  profound 

Seometers,  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  road  they  should  pursue, 
f  athematical  analysis,  of  which  Newton  was  the  inventor,  was 
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not  snfficiendy  advanced  beibre  lib  death  to  admit  die  theory  of 
attraction  being  universally  applied — die  obsenwtionay  too,  am 
^vhich  the  several  elements  depended,  were  imperfect — but  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  most  skilful  mechanists  kept  pace  with  the 
researches  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  the  extension  of  the  calculus 
required  more  accurate  data,  the  means  were  at  hand  for  supply- 
ing them;   while  again  the  phenomena,  which  more  attentive 
observation  with  superior  instruments  displayed  to  the  astronomer, 
'were  explained,  and  sometimes  anticipated  by  the  investigations 
of  geometry,      Sisson,  Bird,   Dollond,  Ramsden,  Troughton, 
Herschel,  Reichenbach,  Fraunhofer,  successively  contributed  to 
the  practical  advancement  of  astronomy.    For  the  developement 
and  application  of  the  I'^ws  which  their  various  discoveries  seemed 
to  indicate  as  existing  in  nature,  we  find  the  improved  calculus  of 
Clairaut  or  Euler,  D'Alembert's  partial  differences,  the  calculus 
of  variations   introduced  by  La  Grange,  the  method  of  least 
squares,  proposed  in  1805  by  Le  Gendre,  and  equations  of  con* 
dition,the  use  of  which  has  been  rendered  easy  and  convenient  by 
the  formulse  of  La  Place,  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  as  enabling  many  thousand  observations  to  be  combined 
for  the  determination  of  a  few  elements. 

I.  The  whole  practical  part  of  astronomy  consists  in  measuring 
angular  distances  in  the  heavens,  either  in  time  or  space ;  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  instruments  for  that  purpose  are  con- 
structed with  greater  nicety,  will  tliat  branch  of  science  be 
advanced.    From  the  first  application  of  the  telescope  to  astrono- 
mical purposes  by  Galileo,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  improvement  was  but  slow;  to  obtain  great  magni- 
fying power  inconvenient  length  was  necessary,  as  otherwise  the 
image  would  be  rendered  indistinct  by  colour;  about  that  time, 
however,  the  aerial  telescope,  in  which  a  tube  was  dispensed  with, 
was  used  vrith  success,  by  Huygens  in  particular.    But  New- 
ton haring,  as  it  was  thought,  satisfactorily  shown  (in  1669)  that 
the  imperfection  arising  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
would  tor  ever  be  a  bar  to  the  improvement  of  dioptric  telescopes, 
more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  reflecting  ones.     Newton 
himself  constructed  that  which  bears  his  name;  and  Cassegrain 
modified,  without  producing  any  corresponding  advantage,  the  in- 
vention of  James  Gregory.    Some  discrepancy  of  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  existed  even  recently  on  this  subject,  but  the  question 
has  now  been,  we  presume,  for  ever  set  at  rest,  by  an  English 
artist  having  executed  two  large  and  two  small  mirrors  from  the 
same  sort  of  metal,  one  of  each  of  which  was  employed  for  a  Gre- 
gorian, the  odier  for  a  Cassegranian  telescope.    The  performance 
of  these  instruments  was  similar,  but  the  difficulty  of  construction 
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^as  greatest  in  the  laiit     Whatever  hopdi  might  have  been  enter- 
tained about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  as  to 
reflecting  telescopes,  they  were  speedily  dissipated.     It  was  found 
impossible  to  preserve  the  specula  from  oxidation,  and  the  errors 
arising  from  change  of  figure  to  which  they  are  liable,  are  much 
more  considerable  than  what  might  ensue  in  the  refraction  of  light; 
hence,  imperfect  as  were  the  dioptric   telescopes  of  that  day* 
astronomers  had  no  resource  but  to  employ  them.     In  this  state 
things  remained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  trial  in  the  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Moie 
Hall,  succeeded,  about  1750,  in  constructing  achromatic  object- 
glasses.     Eight  years  afterwards  Dollond  made  known,  as  the 
principle  of  their  composition,  diat  lenses  of  flint  and  of  cn'own 
glass  would  yield  an  image  free  from  colour;  the  reverse  of  which 
had  been  stated  by  Newton,  he  apparently  having  instituted  his 
experiments  widi  glass  of  a  very  different  specific  gravity.     In 
1763  Antfaeaulme  is  reported  to  have  made  some  successful 
attempts  in  the  same  line  by  following  a  theory  of  Clairaut;  but 
the  superior  skill  of  the  English  artist  so  entirdy  eclipsed  that  of 
his  competitors,  diat  the  bare  names  of  the  latter  have  scarcely 
come  down  to  us.     Still  flint  glass  of  sufficient  purity  for  object- 
glasses  was  hot  to  be  obtained  vrith  any  great  extent  of  surface,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  instruments  of  a  moderate  power  being 
made  of  a  more  convenient  size,  astronomy  gained  less  than  might 
at  first  have  been  hoped  by  tlie  experiments  of  Dollond.     Things 
were  in  this  state  when  a  new  and  unexpected  prospect  was 
opened  for  science  by  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Herschel:    with 
obstacles  to  encounter,  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  utmost  perfection  reflecting  tele* 
scopes  of  the  Newtonian  form,  and  of  colossal  dimensions :  the 
diagonal  mirror  was  then  dispensed  with,  the  eye-glass  receiving 
the  rays  directly  from  the  great  speculum,  of  which  the  axis  was 
io  inclined  as  to  throw  the  image  to  the  side  of  the  tube ;  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  pencil  was  thus  preserved,  and  the  image 
was  viewed  without  any  loss  of  light.    The  example  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  great  man  were  not  thrown  away,  and  while  many  of 
his  instruments  are  in  the  hands  of  practical  astronomers,  others, 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  foreign  artists,  insure 
the  advancement  of  this  science  for  many  years  to  come ;  indeed 
the  impulse  which  it  has  received  from  his  discoveries  is  not  a  less 
noble  monument  to  his  genius  than  are  the  discoveries  themsel^^es. 
When  the  English  opticians  had  relinquished  in  despair  the  im- 
provement of  dioptric  telescopes,  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Guinand, 
and  more  recently  M.  Fraunhofcr,  of  Munich,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing flint  glass  of  purity  unknown  before,  and,  according  to 
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tiieir  own.  repTesentation^  of  whatever  magnitude  might  be  de- 
aired.  Europe  rang  with  the  important  intelligence,  and  sove- 
reigns vied  with  each  other  in  procuring  for  the.  astronomers 
attached  to  their  respective  national  and  rojal  observatories  the 
means  of  verifying  me  conjectures  of  Sir  William  Herschel>  and 
of  extending  to  the  sidereal  heavens  the  Newtonian  laws  of  gra- 
vity. As  the  manufacture  of  achromatic  telescopes  was  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  branch  of  our  commerce,  while  it  served  to 
enhance  our  scientific  reputation,  experiments  are  now  at  length 
making  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  government,  which  has  relaxed  in  their  favour  the 
ruinous  operation  of  the  excise  laws,  to  produce  a  material  which 
may  enable  us  to  regain  our  lost  superiority.  Whether  the  per- 
fection of  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  glass  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  cer- 
tain tact  in  the  manipulation,  or  to  any  secret  in  die  composition 
of  it,  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  engaged  in  this  research ;  but  as  to  the  sci* 
entific  public  deriving  any  benefit  from  their  labours,  that  is  rather 
more  than  problematical.  We  consider  the  cupidity  of  the  Eng-* 
lish  artists  a  pretty  effectual  bar  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
astronomy  in  this  country,  except  with  the  aid  of  foreign  in* 
struments;  we  could  enumerate  various  instances  which  justify 
this  conclusion,  and  others  in  which  cupidity  was,  perhaps,  die 
least  reprehensible  feeling  displayed,  if  these  artists  possessed 
an  European  character  as  well  as  a  London  one,  some  allowance 
might  be  made  for  their  credit  and  their  name;  as  it  is,  we  merely 
suggest  that  the  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 

To  render  objects  visible  that  could  not  otherwise  bediscoveredv 
and  to  make  the  images  of  objects  subtend  a  larger  angle  dian  the 
objects  themselves,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy, 
which  requires  their  diameters  to  be  accurately  measured,  and  th^ 
distances  between  them  inter  se,  and  from  fixed  points  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  and  that  of  the  observer  on  its 
surface.  The  instruments  for  this  purpose  are  too  well  known  to 
render  any  description  necessary,  but  we  shall  mention  a  few  cir- 
cumstances with  which,  we  presume,  die  public  are  not  so  well 
acquainted,  and  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  th^ 
researches  of  M.  De  Lambre.  The  application  of  telescopes  to 
graduated  instruments  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the 
greatest  of  all  epochs  in  practical  astronomy.  This  invention^ 
however,  remained  useless  in  the  hands  of  Morin,  who,  in  1634, 
entertained  the  first  idea  of  it,  at  the  same  timediathe  substituted 
the  vernier  for  transversal  lines;  and  did  not  become  really 
useful  till  near  thirty  years  after,  when,  in  l667»  Picard  ana 
Auzout  applied  to  a  quadrant  an  aslaronomical  telescope^  having 
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two  threads  crossing  in  its  focus,  and  was  not  generally  nik>pted 

till  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.     Morin 
first  perceived  the  stars  during  the  day;  but  Picard  and  Auzout 
were  the  first  who  can  be  said  with  propriety  to  have  observed 
them.    It  may  seem  strange  that  the  first  of  these  philosophers  did 
not  apply  the  intersecting  threads,  so  necessary  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  objects;  but  although   in  I61I 
Kepler  had  proposed  a  convex  eye-glass,  the  telescope  employed 
by  Morin  was  of  Galileo's  construction,  with  a  concave  one,  with 
which  the  use  of  threads  is  impossible,  as  the  common  focus  falls 
without  it.     In  1659  Huygens  gave  the  first  idea  of  a  micrometer, 
by  placing  in  the  focus  of  his  instrument  small  metallic  discs,  with 
which  he  exactly  covered  the  image  of  the  planet  he  was  observ- 
ing.   In  1()62  the  Marquis  Malvasia,  of  Bologna,  described  a  net- 
work formed  of  silver  wires,  that  he  had  used  instead  of  the  mi- 
crometer of  Huygens,  to  which  it  was  superior,  the  difiraction  of 
light  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  being  by  these  means  avoided. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  December,  1666,  Auzout  speaks 
of  a  micrometer  with  a  thread,  which  always  moved  parallel  with 
itself,  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  employed 
at  the  present  day.     This  invention  has  been  claimed  b j  Townley 
for  our  countryman  Gascoigne,  by  whom  it  had  been  used  since 
164] ;  nothing,  however,  having  been  heard  of  his  discovery  till 
that  of  Auzout  had  been  announced,  we  conceive  the  chief  merit  of 
it  must  rest  with  the  latter.    Louville,  in  1714,  applied  this  mi- 
crometer* to  the  telescope  of  a  quadrant  determining  small  spaces 
in  the  focus  of  it;  whereas  Ramsden  many  years  later  read  off  the 
divisions  on  the  arc  by  the  same  means*    It  was  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  more  delicate  celes- 
tial observations  began,  the  time  of  the  passage  of  a  star  over  the 
meridian,  and  its  altitude  at  the  moment.    These  double  obser- 
vations were  made  widi  quadrants  placed  in  the  meridian;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  1750  that  the  transit  instrument  which  fifty 
years   before  had  been  proposed   by   Roemer,   was  generally 
adopted.    Far  as  this  valuable  instrument  was  from  the  perfection 
it  has  since  attained,  it  was  greatly  superior  to  the  best  mural; 
yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  what  suspicion  and  distrust  it  was 
received  by  astronomers.    It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  irrele- 
vant, to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  description  of  asd'onomical 
apparatus;  it  is  principally  to  those  mentioned  above,  with  their 
various  modifications,  and  to  the  beautiful  and  important  appli* 
cation  which  Huygens  made  of  the  simple  pendulum  to  clocks,  m 
1656;  of  the  mercurial  pendulum  by  Graham  in  1715;  and  of 
Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum  in  1 763,  that  the  great  progress 
which  practical  astronomy  has  made  during  these  last  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  is  to  be  attributed*  and  the  extreme  precision 
vbicb  modem  observations  have  attained. 

II.  Kepler  first  made  the  discovery  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci,  wherein  equal  areas 
are  described  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  revolution  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  major  axes  of  the 
ellipses.  The  same  philosopher  indistinctly  hints  at  gravitation, 
of  which  Galileo  more  accurately  points  out  the  e£Fects  in  occa- 
sioning a  projectile  near  the  earth's  surface  to  describe  a  para- 
bola. Whatever  fell  from  these  eminent  men,  fell  from  so  great 
a  height,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression ;  still,  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  mathematical  genius,  their  suggestions  remained  com- 
paratively neglected,  and  the  results  of  celestial  observations 
continued,  during  many  ages,  mere  isolated,  unconnected  phe- 
nomena, till  Newton  showed  their  harmonious  combination, 
announcing  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  bodies  throughout  the 
solar  system,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  a» 
the  squares  of  their  respective  distances.  In  the  case  of  the  sun 
and  planets,  this  their  mutual  tendency  being  modified  by  an 
impulse  impressed  in  the  direction  of  the  tangents  to  the  orbits 
of  the  latter,  preserves  their  nearly  circular  motion  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  which  falls  within  the  body  of 
the  sun*  A  theory  so  simple,  yet  so  sublime,  and  expounded  at 
first  in  a  manner  far  transcending  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
men,  was  not  received  without  considerable  opposition.  Various 
irregularities  in  the  planetary  motions  seemed  exceptions  to  the 
general  law  of  gravity,  and  some  men  whose  names  filled  much 
space  in  the  eye  of  Europe,  not  content  with  restricting  its 
efiects,  even  denied  its  application.  Time,  however,  has  shown 
the  correctness  of  Newton's  views;  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
ablest  mathematicians  have  removed  the  veil  which  seemed  im« 
pervious  to  mortal  sight ;  and  although  in  the  case  of  the  more 
eccentric  movements,  such  as  those  of  the  new  planets  and  of 
comets,  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  analytical 
science,  to  ascertain  the  phenomena  connected  with  them  with 
the  same  precision  as  for  the  larger  bodies,  of  which  the  orbits 
are  nearly  circular,  still  it  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved 
that  no  motion  exists  which  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation* 

M*  De  Lambre,  supported  by  the  autliority  of  Clairaut  and 
by  many  other  continental  philosophers,  expresses  something 
more  than  surprise  that  Newton,  in  communicating  his  discoveries 
to  the  world,  has  frequently  left  no  trace  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  many  delicate  conclusions,  to  which  the  visible 
means  he  employed  seemed  inadequate,  ami  have  almost  censured 
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bit  punoing  tt  route  «o  rugged  and  diflkuh  that  but  very  few  have 
been  able  to  tread  in  bis  steps.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  ^at  we' 
differ  from  such  celebrated  men*  but  it  is  to  diis  very  circumstance 
diat  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy as  indebted  for  its  progress.  Few  persons,  it  is  true, 
possessed  the  application  and  ability  required  to  understand  it; 
but  these  few  were  individuals  whom  Europe  beheld  with  admi- 
ration,  and  who,  when  impressed  with  its  weight,  adding  the 
sanction  of  their  names,  precluded  its  being  overlooked  as  an 
ephemeral  hypothesis,  and  attracted  towards  it  that  degree  of 
attention  which  it  merits,  and  through  which  it  ultnnately  tri* 
mnphed  as  the  cause  of  truth. 

iNewton,  founding  his  calculations  on  die  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  of  which,  however,  he  did  not  presume  to  determine 
the  proximate  cause,  afforded  solutions  of  various  philosophic^ 
questions,  of  which,  when  coimected  with  astronomy,  we  shall 
now  give  a  brief  account,  as  well  as  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
succeeded  him.  The  theory  of  the  tides,  that  the  flux  and  reflux 
of'  the  sea  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  though  merely  sketched  in  the  Principia, 
is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand,  and  the  canvass  has  since  been 
nobly  filled  by  the  genius  of  Maclaurin.  The  investigation  <^  die 
figures  of  the  earth  and  planets  being  undertaken  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  homogeneous,  fluid,  revolving  masses,  was,  in 
its  conclusion,  equally  successful,  and  if  it  be  grounded  on  an 
erroneous  hypothesis,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  calculus  than  to  a  want  of  skill  in  its  employer.  But 
the  mean  density  assigned  to  the  earth  by  Newton  is  very  nearly 
that  which  results  from  the  experiments  of  Maskelyne  and  Caven^ 
dish,  viz.  forty  times  that  of  water.  The  developement  of  the 
hinar  theory  was  more  satisfactory ;  some  equations  for  the  prin- 
cipal irregularities,  or  to  speak  with  more  precision,  for  ascer* 
taming  the  quantities  by  which  the  motion  of  the  moon,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  diflfers  from  that 
whicb  would  be  assigned  by  Kepler's  law  of  equal  areas,  wer6 
given,  by  which  the  moon's  place  might  be  determined  with  very 
considerable  accuracy.  For  the  evection,  an  inequality  discovered 
by  Ptolemy  and  thus  named  by  Boulliaud,  and  which  is  never 
once  mentioned  by  Newton,  he  introduces  a  variable  eccentricity 
in  the  orbit :  the  variation  first  remarked  by  Tycho  was  correctly 
estimated.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  shown  to  be  a 
result  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  the  excess  of  matter  at  the  terrestrial  equator; 
but  the  complete  solution  of  this  problem,  as  well  as  the  disturb* 
anees  of  the  motions  of  the  secpndaiy  planets  by  the  other  bodies 
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<Kf  die  sysleoH  far  exceeded  at  that  time  tbe  powen  d  muL\ym^ 
indeed,  few,  if  any,  of  tbe  formuke  deployed  by  Newton-  are  now 
found  sufficiently  ekaet,  with  the  exception  of  the  beautifel 
method  of  interpolation^  by  which  a  pariibola  is  found  that  shall 
pass  through  any  number  of  given  points,  which  is  «tiU  nsed  fei^ 
tracing  tbe  path  of  a  comet. 

Shortly  after  Newton  had  developed  the  laws  whiob  gotevned 
the  principal  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  btevenly  bodies, 
the  nnprovement  m  astrotiomical  instruments  enabled  others  to  be 
discerned,  of  which  some  appeared  not  to  depend  altogether  <m 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  From  the  velocity  of  Ught  combined 
with  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  Bradley  discovered,  in  17^7, 
the  physical  cause  of  Uie  aberration,  and  assigned  its  extent,  after 
it  had  escaped  the  peiaetratRm  of  Flamstead,  of  Hoohi  aild^ 
Picard^  who  had  first  resdarked  it.  The  same  philosopher  ccin«< 
tinuing  the  researcbecf  he  had  thus  so  happily  begun,  was  led  W 
notice  the  nntation ;  and  to  these  two  discoveries  of  Bradley,-  tbe^ 
most  brilliant  and  tiseftil  of  the  a^e,  the  exactness  of  modem^ 
astronomy  is  owing.  About  that  tme  the  distii^bancetf  in-  the- 
motions  of  the  prinlary  atid  seCoiidtey  planets  from  Aeir  ifiutCMft' 
attraction  began  to  receive  much  attention;  and  as  a  preliiitina#y 
step,  the  effect  of  these  bodies  acting  upon  each  other,  according' 
to  the  laws  of  gravity,  was  undertaken.  Euter,  D'AleMibert  and> 
Clairaut  commenced  the  inves^adon  about  17^,  which  ha» 
been  extended  by  La  Grange,  I^  Place,  Poisson,  DamoiseM,^ 
Plana  and  Ganss,  up  to  onr  own  time,  the  tables  receiving  froni^ 
their  calculations  successive  improvements.  Much,  however,  still 
remains  to  be  dooe,  particalarly  with  regard  to  bodies  wliiepe  th^ 
inclination  of  the  orbit  is  considerable,  in  our  own  system;  and  if/ 
as  was  suggested  by  Hersdiel,  and  as  there  is  uorW  demonstl-ative 
evidence,  the  sidereal  heavens  be  subject  to  tbe  law  of  mutual  al^ 
traction,  to  ascertain  tbe  motion  ot  the  solar  system  in  absolute 
space,  its  direction  and  velocity,  aad  to  trace  in  those  region^ 
which  Herschel  first  laid  open  to  the  human  eye  the  mechanism^ 
6f  the  universe,  will  illustrate  and  reward  the  labours  of  the  ma<* 
tbematician  and  astronomer  till  the  end  of  time. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor  Pbyfair's  invective 
against  the  scientific  knowledge  of  England ;  if  that  paper  were 
designed  to  rouse  the  dormant  genius  of  this  country,  or  to  enoou^ 
rage  more  strenuous  exertions  in  a  path  she  had  so  nobly  trod>  it 
nnauestionably  produced  the  desired  efiect;  bnt  we  riiontd  demui^ 
to  the  opinion,  that  becanse  during  tbe  last  hundred  years  the  Britisll 
philosophers  have  chosen  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
department  of  science,  their  labours  have  been  less  dignified,  or  I 
beneficial  to  the  world  than  those  of  their  continental  brelbiN^ 
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That  this  is  oot  the  case  the  whole  work  before  as  affords  ample 
proof.  The  series  of  Greeawich  observations,  contiDued  for  more 
than  a  century  by  men  of  proverbial  accuracy  and  skill,  have 
served  as  the  foundation  of  all  modern  calculations  in  astronomj. 
Of  the  total  inadequacy  of  theory  alone  to  furnish  materials  avail- 
able in  this  science  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given,  than  that  the 
lunar  tables  of  three  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  paid  little  regard  to  observations,  Euler,  Clairaut, 
and  D'Alembert,  were  at  once  rejected  for  those  of  Mayer,  who 
followed  the  opposite  principle.  That,  considering  the  number 
of  observatories  in  this  kingdom,  more  might  have  been  done,  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  the  assiduity  of  professional  men  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  amateurs,  and  with  thankfulness  we  must 
receive  whatever  they  may  think  proper  to  communicate;  some 
degree  of  censure,  however,  may  justly  be  considered  as  attaching 
to  the  occupants  of  public  situations,  who  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  discharge  the  duties  implied  in  them,  withhold  from  others, 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  the  means  of  pursuing  a  science 
of  which  the  advancement  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  ob- 
servers. From  the  King's  Private  Observatory  at  Kew,  furnished 
with  superior  instruments,  and  with  two  astronomers  nominally 
attached  to  it,  and  from  the  Observatory  at  Oxford,  possessing  aU 
that  becomes  such  an  institution,  the  public  were  entitled  to  Io<^ 
for  some  useful  results;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Cambridge, 
recently  enriched  with  a  most  splendid  astronomical  establish- 
ment, following  the  example  of  the  sister  university,  will  turn  the 
Professorship  of  Astronomy  into  a  sort  of  dignified  pasture, 
where  privileged  superannuation  may  consume,  in  luxurious  ease, 
the  reward  of  past  drudgery  in  the  fields  of  science;  or,  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and  realising  their  anxious  hopes, 
will  again,  emulous  of  the  fame  which  a  Brinkley  has  acquired 
for  Dublin,  establish  for  herself  an  European  reputation,  and 
instead  of  allowing  petty  politics  to  deprive  Alma  Mater  of  her 
ablest  sons,  dexterous  intrigue  to  be  powerful  over  learning,  and 
prevalent  over  genius,  will  restore  the  emoluments  and  offices 
of  the  University  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  We  have  already  said  that  the  impulse  which  prac- 
tical astronomy  received  from  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  monument  of  that  great  and  good  man's 
gemus;  his  discoveries  must  remain  to  be  verified  by  posteri^, 
after  many  generations  shall  have  passed.  That  so  much  should 
have  been  achieved  by  a  private  individual,  and  that  the  first  step 
towards  realising  the  sublime  prospects  which  he  opened  should 
have  been  taken  by  his  highly-gifted  son  and  Mr.  South,  likewise 
in  the  character  of  private  observers,  is  not  less  creditable  to 
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themselves  than  honourable  to  the  country.  While  on  the  copti- 
nent  the  stimulus  of  public  reward  is  required^  English  gentle- 
men extend  their  researches  from  the  hope  of  fame,  and  ^  so- 
ciety they  have  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  astronomy,  though 
but  in  its  infancy,  which  n)ay  be  con^pared  with  that  of  Her- 
cules, has  engaged  in  labours  which  Europe  beholds  with  as- 
tonishment, and  acknowledges  with  gratitude.  That  with  a 
government  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  science,  with  artists  most 
determined  foes  to  its  advancement,  the  British  astronomers,  de- 
pendent solely  on  their  own  resources,  should  have  left  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  little  except  to  repeat  and  verify  their  observations^ 
is  a  subject  of  which  this  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  Newton 
developmg  the  laws  of  gravity; — Bradley,  Madaurin,  Maskelyne, 
Brinkley,  and  Ivory,  demonstrating  their  effect,  or  facilitating  their 
application; — Sir  William  Herschel  laying  a  foundation,  on  which 
his -son  has  been  enabled  to  extend  these  laws  from  our  own  sys- 
tem to  the  sidereal  heavens; — to  reflect  on  these,  so  far  from  being 
a  cause  of  despondency,  is  a  source  of  gratulation.  While  others 
have  been  perfecting  theory  alone,  these  have  been  cultivating 
practice,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  it  is  most  beneficial  that 
they  should  coalesce,  we  find  among  the  English  philosophers  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  mathematician,  united  with  the  skill  and 
application  of  the  practical  astronomer. 


Art.  XV. — Taschenbikher,  fur  das  Jahr,  1828. 
German  Pocket-Books,  for  1828. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  long  reviews  of  the  new  literary 
Almanacks,  with  extracts  from  their  contents,  are  objectionable, 
and  this  for  reasons  that  may  very  easily  be  assigned.  If  these 
works  are  considered  as  Christmas  ^ifts,  to  be  prized,  not  only  for 
their  embellishments,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  stories, 
poems,  8ic.,  which  they  contain,  ihen  surely  the  less  that  is  anti« 
cipated  by  reviews  the  better.  A  condensed  analysis  of  a  long 
history,  vrith  a  chapter  or  so  by  way  of  specimen,  is  a  very  different 
affair,  but  to  reprint  from  beginning  to  end  the  best  tale  of  mys- 
tery which  a  "  Souvenir"  affords,  is  a  proceeding  which  the  pub- 
lisher or  editor  of  an  Almanack  must  certainly  deprecate.  On 
the  other  hand,  regarding  the  beautiful  volumes  now  before  us  as 
books  which  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  must  remain  sealed 
to  the  British  public,  we  must  recollect,  that  not  having  yet  re- 
ceived more  than  twenty-one  German  Annuals  for  the  year 
1828,  out  of  thirty  (the  usual  complement)  and  those  latest  in 
appearing  being  generally  the  best,  we  ought  to  wait  for  the 
others  before  we  make  our  selection;  and  then,  under  the  embar^ 
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ras  de$  ricl^sses,  two  or  three  yolumes  will  prove  as  many  as  we 
can  adequaiefy  treat  within  die  limits  of  a  single  article. 

For  this  last  reason  therefore,  we  shall  now  notice  these 
publications  only  briefly  and  generally,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  willing  to  avaU  ourselves  of  this  apolojgy  for  not  sub- 
jecting to  the  rough  ordeal  of  criticism  these  dehghtful  novelties, 
of  which  the  richly  gilded  leaves  have  not  yet  all  been  dissevered. 
We  still  remember,  widi  what  gladness  and  avidity,  when  resident 
in  Germany,  we  seized  on  the  firsi  Taschenbuch  of  the  season, 
bringing  home  with  us  two  copies,  one  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room 
table,  (for  we  would  not  be  too  selfish,)  and  the  other  to  be  indeed 
our  pocket'book  and  companion,  in  our  walks  through  the  dark 
autumnal  forests,  till  every  page  had  been  carefully  read,  and  we 
bad  formed  our  own  unbiassed  opinion  of  its  merits.  In  two  or 
three  days  we  had  a  second  volume  to  be  welcomed  in  like  man- 
ner,— then  another — and  another, — till  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, when  they  were  all  out,  and  even  the  "  Aglaia,**  latest  and 
coyest  of  beauties,  had  made  her  appearance,  we  rejoioed  to  find 
ourselves  in  arrear  as  to  our  duties  of  reader  and  critic,  and  would 
perhaps  for  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  purposely  reserve  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  in  order  to  have  the  comfortable  reflection  that 
our  amusement  was  not  exhausted,  that  the  Christmas  roses  were 
not  all  blown  and  withered,  and  that  die  virgin  lustre  of  the 
Minerva's,  Cornelia's,  Aurora's,  Orphea's,  8cc.  &c.  Sec.  had  not 
yet  on  too  familiar  acquaintance  "  faded  into  die  light  of  com- 
mon day." — Nor  need  this  feeling  seem  overstrained  and  capri- 
cious, when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  diese  annuals, 
though  BOW  very  inferior  to  our  own  in  point  of  ^phic  embel- 
lishment, are  yet  in  literary  merit,  especially  in  their  prose  essays, 
greatly  superior, — the  best  writers  in  Germany  having  frequently 
exerted  themselves  tit  good  earneit,  to  render  these  publicatioas 
important  and  interesting,  while  in  our  country,  a  short  hasty  frag- 
ment  from  a  highly  distinguished  author  has  been  in  most  in« 
stances  as  much  as  any  Souvenir-editor  could  hope  to  obtain. 

I.  We  shall  now  take  the  first  that  conies  to  hand.  It  happens 
to  be  the  "  Orphea,''  which,  though  not  Ions  established,  has  been 
eminently  successful.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  series  of  prints 
adapted  to  a  popular  opera,  which  in  the  present  instance  exhibit 
the  scenery  and  incidents  of  Weber's  "  Preciosa."  The  literary 
contents  include  only  seven  difieient  articles,  but  among  diese 
there  is  a  historical  romance  by  Ulnmenhagea,  a  tale  of  mystery 
by  Kruse,  a  novel  by  Lndwig  Tieck,  and  a  ^  Romaneske"  by 
Friederick  Kind — to  all  which  our  German  readers  will  attach 
the  highest  interest.  The  *'  Orphea"  is  published  by  Mr.  Ernest 
'  9r,  distinguished  for  his  handsome  reprints  of  English 
is  "  Journal  of  Bridsh  Literature,"  &c. 
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II*  For  the  t^'entieth  time^  **  Mioerva/'  an  old  favourite,  now 
comes  before  us.  The  prints  form  the  eighth  series  of  a  Gallery^ 
illustrative  of  Goethe's  poems;  and  we  have  here  some  excellent 
and  humourously  satirical  scenes  from  the  '*  Faust/' to  which  even 
the  admirers  of  Retsch  will  allow  considerable  merit.  Leaving 
the  prints, we  come  to  a  long  story  of  1£6  pages,  by  Mad.  Schop* 
penhauer,  authoress  of  a  very  lively  "  Tour  in  Great  Britain;'' 
"  Gabrielle/'  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  &c.  &c.  This  is  followed 
by  **  The  Pilgrim/'  an  eventful  narrative  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury,  by  F.  Lohmann;  "  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  an  English 
Officer,"  by  Blumenhagen;  '*  An  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Net<- 
tuno  in  1803/'  described  by  the  venerable  Bonstetten;  a  ''Tour 
in  Switzerland,"  by  Matthisson;  "  Sketches  of  Female  Character/' 
by  Haug;  five  original  and  most  characteristic  letters  of  Schubart 
tiie  poet ;  a  sharp  critique  on  German  periodicals,  and  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  verses,  charades.  Sic.  &c. 

III.  "  Penelope," — her  seventeenth  appearance,  under  the  au^* 
pices  of  Hofrath  Winkler  of  Dresden,  better  known  by  his  nom 
de  gtierre,  Theodore  Hell;  AnsUce,  Theodore  Bright.  This 
nymph  presents  us  widi  a  sevenm  series  of  prints  illustrative  of 
Schiller  and  others,  amongwhich  we  may  justly  commend  one  by 
Stbber,  representing  the  Proud  Beauty,  who,  to  put  her  lover  a 
ardour  to  the  test,  dropped  her  glove  into  the  arena  among  the 
lions,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  back  to  her.  There  are  only  seven 
literary  contributions,  of  which  five  are  prose  stories,  and  of  these 
the  **  Night  in  the  Mountains,"  by  F.  iJohmann ;  "  Conscience," 
by  Blumenhagen;  and  "The  Spirit  of  Knighthood,"  by  TromUtz, 
are  die  most  remarkable.  "  The  Guardian,"  a  lively  imitation  of 
the  kAA  romances,  by  Agnes  Franz,  and  a  fantastic  production^ 
entitled ''  An  Idyllium/'  by  Weisflog,  with  some  historical  verses 
by  the  editor,  conclude  the  volume,  which  Tromlitz's  chivalrous 
tale  of  the  Tliirty  year's  war  would  alone  render  interesting. 

IV.  The  "  Frauentaschenbuch/'  This  has  now  existed  for 
fourteen  years,  and  formerly,  when  under  the  management  of  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu£,  obtained  high  and  deserved  reputa* 
tion;  while  subsequent  proprietors,  imitating  tolerably  well  the 
antique  style  of  its  embellishments,  have  suffered  its  literary  pre^ 
tensions  rapidly  to  decline.  With  regard  to  the  present  editor. 
Dr.  G.  Doering,  we  cannot  say  that  his  numerous  novels,  plays» 
&c.  have  hitherto  afforded  us  much  satisfaction ;  but  we  must 
admit  that  the  present  volume  of  the  **  Frauentaschenbuch"  is 
rather  better  in  most  respects  than  those  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding years.     Its  embellishments  are  respectable;  the  poetry 

'  is  of  little  consequence :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  five  very 
long  prose  romances — ike  ^  Adepts/'  by  Weisflog ;  the ''  Wife 
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of  the  Rebel/'  by  G,  Doering;  the  '*  Last  Knights  of  Marien- 
burg,"  by  W.  HauflF;  "  Fidelity  and  Fickleness/'  by  K.  L.  M. 
Muller;  and  *'  Filial  AflFection/'  by  W.  von  Studnitz. 

y.  The  "  Rheinische  Taschenbuch/'  Vol.  XIX.  Inferior  as 
this  almanack  has  become  in  point  of  paper,  printing  and  em- 
bellishments^  y/e  are  glad  to  find  another  long  narrative  on  an 
historical  foundation  by  Tromlitz  (one  of  the  most  talented,  as 
well  as  most  industrious,  novelists  of  the  present  era^;  a  story  of 
166  pages,  entitled  *'  Josebeth,''  by  our  old  acquaintance  Jo- 
hanna Schoppenhauer,  and  some  quaint  and  lively  sketches  by  the 
editor,  entitled  "  A  Flight  to  Norfolk/'  '*  Mr.  North,"  "  Poet's 
Hall,"  "  Thomas  Marshall,  Esq."  The  prints  are  illustrations 
of  •*  Quentin  Durward," .  •'  Waverley/'  and  *'  Nigel/'  spirited 
in  conception,  but,  as  works  of  art,  unworthy  of  notice. 

VI.  **  Taschenbuch  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft."  This  very 
neat  and  always  creditable  production  has  been  long  a  favourite 
with  the  German  public,  though  we  cannot  add,  that  it  improves 
vrith  time,  either  as  to  its  adornments  or  literary  contributions. 
In  tlie  present  volume,  however,  we  have  read,  greatly  to  our  own 
amusement,  a  tale,  entitled  ''  Das  stille  Wasser,"  by  Weisflog; 
yet  from  this  quaint  title  onwards,  and  to  the  close,  we  believe 
that  even  the  best  translator  would  find  himself  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempts to  render  it  acceptable  to  an  English  reader.  There  is 
but  one  copy  of  verses,  the  rest  of  the  volume  being  made  up  of 
the  story  now  mentioned,  and  others,  by  Blumenhagen,  Agnes 
Franz,  Lohmann,  and  the  Baron  von  Miltitz. 

VIL  *'  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  Vergniigen."  For  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  years  has  this  pocket-book  been  in  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  to  which  we  can  direct  our  rea- 
der's attention.  The  designs,  particularly  the  views  in  Rome, 
are  praiseworthy.  It  is  the  first  of  this  year's  almanacks  in  which 
we  discover  any  interesting  verses ;  Wilhelm  Mliller  being  one 
of  the  contributors.  The  most  notable  of  the  prose  essays  are 
"  Dorothea  Capell,"  by  F.  Lohmann ;  the  *'  Monastery  of  St. 
Bernard,"  by  Alexander  Bronikowski;  and  "Cecilia  Stuart," 
by  C.  von  Wachsmann. 

VIII.  '*  Rosen/' — mig.  "  Roses," — now  blooming  for  the 
second  year.  We  have  here  striking  embellishments,  though  un- 
equally finished.  The  frontispiece  is  excellent,  after  which  the 
next  best  engraving  is  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Mliller  of  the 
Vienna  Theatre.  We  find  a  romance  by  Tromlitz,  (who  has  on 
this  occasion  chosen  for  bis  subject  the  **  Fall  of  Missolonghi ;") 
the  **  Muses*  Son/'  a  novel,  by  Blumenhagen ;  and  two  shorter 
narratives,  one  entitled  "  Alexandrina,"  by  Satori ;  the  other,  "  An 
Artist's  Marriage/'  founded  on  the  life  of  Albert  Durer,  by  Leo- 
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pold  Schefer.    Altogether,  we  can  safely  predict  that  this  new 
Annual  will  become  a  favQurite. 

IX.  "  Fortuna/' — ^her  fifth  appearance.  This  handsome  and 
closely  printed  volume  vies  with  our  English  pocket-books  in 
point  of  variety.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-seven  different 
articles,  of  which  thirty-two  are  in  verse.  We  have  had  no  time 
to  judge  critically  of  their  merits,  and  the  Editor,  M.  Francis 
Xav.  Told,  together  with  divers  titled  personages  whom  he  brings 
into  the  field,  being  to  us  unknown,  we  can  only  say  that  they 
parade  well,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  consider  them  valuable 
auxiliaries.  His  first  story,  quaintly  entitled,  "  No.  199/'  seems 
eventful  and  piquofit. 

X.  **  Huldigung  der  Frauen,*'— r^dited  by  J.  F.  Castelli.  For 
six  years  this  Almanack  has  been  gradually  imm'oving,  till  it  is 
now  one  of  the  most  respectable  on  our  list.  There  are  in  the 
present  volume  forty-five  specimens  of  poetical  composition;  a 
long  romance  "  from  the  Life  of  Montecucoli'/'  a  story  by  Pro- 
fessor Kruse,  one  of  the  best  contrivers  now  existing  of  an  in- 
tricate plot;  and  other  narratives,  by  the  Baron  von  Nell  and 
Ernst  Weisflog.  The  embellishments,  however,  are  still  below 
par. 

XI.  "  Schlesisches  Taschenbiich,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Schmid.  Nothing  serves,  more  strikingly  to  indicate  the  preva- 
lence of  literary  taste  and  spirit  in  Germany,  than  the  sudden 
emanations  of  smart  elegant  Souvenirs  from  towns  comparatively 
obscure,  where  no  traveller  would  think  of  spending  a  single  day 
unless  fatigued  or  storm-staid.     The  volume  now  before  us  is 

Erinted  at  Hirschberg,  a  trading  town  (with  only  6000  or  7000  in- 
abitants)  in  Silesia,  a  district,  however,  which  abounds  in  living 
authors  and  authoresses,  of  whose  abilities  we  have,  on  the  present 
occasion,  some  favourable  specimens. 

XII."  Vergissmeinnicht,"  ang, "  Forget  me  not,"  edited,  indeed 
hitherto  exclusively  written  by  H.  Clauren,  an  author  who  has 
never  been  a  special  favourite  with  us,  though  his  works  are  highly 
popular  in  Germany,  and  some  translated  specimens  have  been 
well  received  in  England.  His  Annual  seldom  exhibits  poetry, 
and  now  consists  of  two  novels,  entitled  '*  The  Three  Orphans," 
and  **  Love  in  the  Mail  Coach."  Prefaced  by  a  laudatory  sonnet 
of  Hofrath  Winkler,  this  volume  seems  to  be  as  lively  and  well 
adapted,  ad  captandum,  as  its  precursors. 

XIII.  '' Becker's  Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen  Vergniigen." 
An  old  favourite,  and  at  present  under  the  management  of  a  well 
known  and  voluminous  writer^  Friedrich  Kind,  who  has  not, 
however,  afforded  us  on  the  present  occasion  so  much  variety  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  the  same  publication.    Tue 
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ir»t  arlid^  b^trs  the  qiudot  and  singultr  title  **  Egyptian  N^ts 
— a  romantic  garland,  from  secret  memoirs,''  by  Salvatorello ; 
fiftfsr  wbidi,  the  only  prodiictioi|«  worthy  of  notice  are  *'  Memoirs 
of  Contessa/'  by  HouWald— ra  fragment  from  a  new  tragedj 
fotit)^  "  Belisaritts/'  and  a  dramatic  sketch  by  the  Editor. 

]^IV.  Proves  to  be  the  ''  Urania,''  which  has  been  in  circofaH 
lion  Since  18)5,  and  continues  to  be  well  deserving  of  its  extensive 
repul4tion«  This  year  presents  us  with  **  Debora,*'  a  novel  in 
}S2  pages,  by  Wilhelm  Muller,  the  justly  celebrated  poet, — 
'*  The  Ring,"  another  romance,  from  the  inexhaustible  Thirty 
years  w^,  by  the  indefatigable  Tromlits;  **  Gianetto,  the  Afri- 
can," by  Baron  Von  Miltitz:  two  other  narratives,  entitled 
♦'  A  Friend's  Will^'  and  **  Clara  Von  Cossuergue,"  followed  by 
some  good  verses,  by  Tiedge  and  others.  The  embellishmeBts 
K^onsist  of  Thorvaldsen's  portrait,  and  some  caricatures  by 
Stiiber,  u&sr  Opitz. 

XV.  Accorditig  to  old  custom,  we  have  kept  one  volume  in 
reserve,  on  which  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  can  bestow  our 
most  cordial  and  unqualified  approbation.  It  is  entitled  "  Viel^ 
liebchen,"  and  is  altogether  new,  being  not  tdited,  but  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end  written,  we  believe,  by  Tromlitz,  to  whose  high  cha- 
racter as  li  novelist  we  have  already  alluded.  Within  412  very 
closely  printed  pages  he  has  comprized  three  historical  romances, 
entitled,  "  Johanna  Lavil"—  "The  Three  Wishes,"  and  "The 
Battle  of  Marignano."  We  do  not  say  that  his  producUona  are 
fdways  correct  or  highly  finished,  but  his  conceptions  of  dharac- 
ler  are  particularly  bold  and  spirited,  while,  in  the  contrivance 
of  a  plot  he  has  rarely  been  equalled,  nor  do  we  remember  any 
young  author,  (whether  Mr.  T.  is  young  in  yean  we  know  not,) 
who  in  the  same  space  of  time  has  invented  so  many  stories  as 
he  has  done,  which  would  admit  of  successful  adaptation  for  the 
staee. 

We  have  received  also  XVI.  "Aurora,"  edited  by  Jacob 
Glatz;  XVII.  Kotzebue's  (L^brun's)  "  Almanach  dramatisdier 
Spiele;"  XVIII. "  Kiirlander  dramatischer  Almanach;"  XIX. 
"Aurora,"  edited  by  J.  G.  Seidl;  XX.  ''Das  Yeilchen;" 
XXL  "  Der  Freund  des  Schbnen  Geschlechts ;"  of  which,  as 
they  are  of  minor  importance,  we  add  the  names  only  to  this 
catalogue  raisonni.  On  the  whole,  many  consider  Numbers  I. 
XIV.  and  XV.  as  the  best  in  our  present  collection.  We  shall 
welcome  the  arrival  of  the  "  Cornelia,'*  the  **  Aglaia,"  the  *^  Ber- 
linische,**  the  "  Alpenrosen,"  and  others,  which  will  of  course 
reach  us  within  the  present  month,  and,  perhaps,  recur  to  the 
subject  in  a  future  number. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


No.  U. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tbs  Abb^  Dobrowsky  has  discovered  at  Pragne  n  chronicle  containing  an 
accoant  of  the  crusade  of  the  year  1190,  by  Ansbert,  an  Austrian  monk,  who 
^ad  served  on  that  occasion.  It  contains  among  other  things,  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  io  which  *  Richard  Ceeor-^e-Don  was  detained  in  Austria: 
the  author  narrates  facts  relating  to  that  hero,  which  were  unknown,  and 
are  consequently  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  great  work  of  Rymer. 

The  Austrian  chronicler  relates,  in  a  way  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  his 
Master,  the  treachery  by  which  Richard — who  was  sufficiently  guilty  in  other 
respects — ^became  his  victim.  According  to  the  chronicler,  it  was  a  speciid 
manifestation  of  Providencie  that  delivered  die  King  of  England  into  the  nands 
of  the  Duke,  for  the  eipiation  of  the  crimes  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the 
ftimily  of  his  captor:  Judicio  Dei  taciutm  hgueum  mddU  efut  gnem  prhii  ilUh 
queare  voluit.  Richard,  who  had  been  stript  on  the  road,  was  concealed  with 
his  travelling  companions  in  a  pi^blio-house  near  Vienna,  when  the  spies  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria  seized  him  and  delivered  him  up  to  their  master:  in  viU 
hotpUioper  exploratorei  inventus  ei  ctiptu9  est  ab  hominHnu  dticii  Austria, 

Leopold  delivered  up,  or  rather  sold,  his  prisoner  to  Henrv,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, by  a  treaty  which  the  Austrian  monk  has  given  at  full  length,  and  which 
resembles  ii  convention  between  the  chiefb  of  two  savage  hordes,  who  have 
stopped'  travellers  on  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  selline  them  as  slaves. 
The  articles  of  this  treaty  TOar,  that  the  Duke  of  Austria  should  receive  one 
half  of  the  100,000  marcs,  which  Richard  was  to  pay  for  his  ransom  to  the 
emperor;  as  security  for  this  payment  the  emperor  should  deliver  to  the  dpke 
SOO  hostages,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Richard  was  to  give  200  hostages  to  the 
emperor.  The  50,000  marcs  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Austria,  were  to  serve 
as  a  marriage-portion  to  Eleonora,  Richard's  niece,  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria 
proposed  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  one  of  his  sons.  Richard  was  to  fiimish 
50  gallies,  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  lead  this  fleet  himself  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  subduing  Sicily ;  ne  agreed  to  release  the  King  of  Cyprus  and  his 
daughter,  and  when  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  he  was  also  to  obtain  par- 
don from  the  Pope  for  the  Duke  of  Austria,  for  what  crime  is  not  stated;  but 
it  was  no  4oubt  to  take  00*  the  interdict  incurred  by  Duke  Leopold,  for  his 
treacherous  conduct  toward  a  prince  engaged  in  the  Holy-Wars. 

Another  curiosity  contained  in  this  chronicle  is  a  letter  from  Philip  Ic  Bel, 
King  of  France,  to  his  dear  friend  the  Duke  of  Austria,  begging  him  to  ^eep 
Richard  securely,  and  not  to  allow  him  any  liberty.  The  following  is  a  com* 
plete  copy  of  this  letter. 

'*  Phylippus  Dei  gratia  Franc.  Rex,  karissimo  amico  suo  duci  Anstris,  salu- 
tero,  et  sincerse  dilectionis  plenitudinem.  Quoniam  qpam  perverse,  et  contra 
Deuro  et  contra  homines.  Rich,  impiissimus  Rex  Anglia?  in  transmarinis  par- 
tibus  vixerit  et  fecerity  ocslo  ad  ocdum  vidistis  et  audistis,  singula  nobis  ad 
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raemoriam  non  oportet  reducere.    Venim  scimiis  vos  fixi  tenere  meDiorill 

auod  Rich.  Chanr.  marchionem  et  dominam  Tjrri,  qui  iis<iue  ad  sopremnm 
iei  exitium  defensor  et  colampna  Chrisdanitads  exstidt,  ^ne  causa  et 
iinllis  praecedeadbus  mends,  consaogaioeam  qaondam  yestrum  kariasimofn 
et  nostrum,  per  assassinos  cnideliter  fecerit  interfici.  Modis  igitur  omnibus 
quibus  possumuSy  preces  ex  indmo  cordis  affectu  procedentes  vobis  porri^- 
mas,  quatenus  intmtu  misertcordise  Dei  et  respectu  cujosqae  servidi  quod  on- 
quam  vobis  potuerimus  exhibere,  praedictum  Richard  urn  sub  arcta  teneatis 
custodia;  nee  aliquo  modo  eum  iiberetis,  donee  vobis  et  nos,  cum  illustri  Rom. 
imperatore  ore  ad  os,  aut  per  nuncios  de  latere  nostro,  locud  fuerimos.* 

Ihe  XXXIXth  No.  of  the  FiennaJa^frvcA^,  just  published,  contains  the  first 
part  of  a  review  by  Mr.  von  Hammer  of  63  recent  works  on  Arabic  and  Persian 
uteratare,  published  in  Germany,  France,  £ngland,&c.  The  list  includes  works 

Sublished  by  Professors  Nicoll  of  Oxford,  and  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Gilchiist, 
fajor  Stewart,  Major  Price,  and  Mr.  Marsden,  in  England;  by  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  Jaubert,  Caussin  de  Perceval,  &c.,  in  France ;  von  Hammer,  Freyta^ 
Hamaker,  &c.,  in  Germany,  &c.;  Fraehn,  in  Russia.  Generally  speaking,  the 
ardde  nodces  everv  work  of  importance  published  on  Arabian  or  Persian  lite- 
rature during  the  fast  six  years.  This  number  also  contains  reviews  of  Frays- 
sinous'  Defence  of  Christianity;  acondnuadon  of  the  ardcle  on  the  New 
Persian  Dicdonary,  by  the  Sultan  of  Gude,  called  the  Seven  Seas,  by  von 
Hammer; — the  concluding  part  of  the  review  of  Mder's  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Greece;  Raamers  History  of  the  Hohenstaufen ;  Aug.  Neander^s 
Church  History ;  Commentaries  on  Dante,  by  Abeken,  (Berlin,  1826,)  and 
Taafe's  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  published  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  1832. 


BAVARIA. 


The  University  of  Munich  now  reckons  in  its  establishment  €ive  Professon 
in  the  various  branches  of  Theolc^ ;  twelve  of  Jurisprudence ;  seven  of  Po- 
lidcal  Economy  ;  sixteen  of  Medicine ;  and  thirty-six  of  the  various  other 
sciences.  Among  these  Professors  are  many  very  celebrated  men,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  University  will  soon  realize  to  their  fiillest 
extent,  the  exalted  ideas  of  its  illustrious  renovator. 

Dr.  Frank,  of  Munich,  has  lately  established  a  Sanscrit  prindng  piess  at 
Munich ;  and  from  the  first  number  of  his  new  Journal,  endtled  ^  l^asa,"  on 
the  Philosophy,  Mythology,  literature,  and  Language  of  the  Hindoos,  we  are 
led  to  andcipate  a  new  era  in  Sanscrit  literature.  It  contains  a  dissertation 
on  the  sciendfic  importance  of  Sanscrit  lucubradons,  and  a  fragment  of 
Jadschurnada,  with  a  Latin  transladon. 

Dr.  Ehrenbei^  intends  publishing  the  materials  collected  by  himself  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hemprich,  his  travelling  companion,  under  the  title  of  "  Travels 
by  two  Naturalists  in  Northern  Amca  and  Western  Asia.''  The  first  part 
will  consist  of  two  volumes,  containing  a  map  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  outline  of 
all  its  eastern  and  part  of  the  western  coasts ;  a  catalogue  of  the  islands  on  the 
east  side  and  on  the  west ;  a  view  of  Mount  Sinai ;  a  map  relative  to  the 
expedition  before  the  last  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  troops  in  the  Hedjaz;  the 
route  from  fieroath  to  Balbeck  bv  the  snowy  mountain  of  Sanin,  in  libania, 
and  the  route  back  to  the  coast  by  another  snowy  mountain  ealled  Makmel ; 
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a  cata1o|ue  in  Arabic  and  Ladn  characters  of  619  places  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Libania  ;  a  series  of  763  observations  by  the  thermometer^  made  for 
the  most  part  between  the  tropics ;  Tocabulanes  of  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  of  the  Massana,  the  Amharic,  the 
Tigric,  the  Gaho,  and  the  Joenke,  unknown  to  the  present  time,  and  spoken 
by  a  negro  tribe  of  Upper  Senaar ;  various  portraits,  and  plates  representing 
utensils,  and  new  plants,  &c.  The  second  jMUt,  as  it  will  contmn  many  plates 
of  natural  history,  cannot  be  published  till  the  author  is  enabled  to  defray  the 
expense. 

A  selection  from  the  works  of  the  old  German  Poet  Hans  Sachs  is  an- 
nounced to  appear  at  Niimbeig,  edited  by  Professor  Biiscbing. 


BOHEMIA. 


Bohemia  H  Literature  at  the  present  day  is  hr  firqm  being  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
Tschelakowsky  has  translated  Gothe's  Play,  '<  Dk  GesekmUter"  and  Rhesa's 
collection  of  popular  national  songs  of  the  Lithuanians.  Machatschek,  who 
many  years  ago  translated  Gbthe's  ^  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,''  is  the  author  of  a 
comedy  entitled  ^  The  Wooer,''  whicn  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Bohemian 
language.  Tschelakowsky  has  also  published  a  collection  of  the  most  popular 
national  songs  of  the  various  Slavonian  nations,  of  which  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1893,  the  second  in  18S5,  and  the  third  during  the  present  year. 
A  coUeirtion  of  Bohemian  songs,  accompanied  with  music,  also  appeared  in 
1825,  but  the  want  of  explanatory  and  critical  remarks  is  to  be  regretted* 
Some  excellent  observations  on  the  National  Songisof  Bohemia,  by  Prof.  Anton 
jyiiiller,  are  contained  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Museum.  Holl- 
mann  published  the  Poems  of  Ossian  in  Bohemian,  and  Tomsa  has  translated 
Clauren's  Tales.  The  same  publication  contains  extracts  in  the  Bohemian 
language,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  Poems  of  KoUar,  the  best  Bohemian  poet. 

Fiihrich  has  just  published  five  prints  to  Burger's  ''  Wild  Huntsman,*'  of 
surpassing  excellence.  The  subject  has  afforded  him  ample  scope  for  the  dis* 
play  of  his  wonderful  powers,  which  delight  in  depicting  the  contending  ele« 
raents  of  good  and  evil.  These  prints  display  extraordinary  life  and  animation. 
The  perdition  of  the  wild  County  the  deepening  fiendishness  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  the  increasing  grief  in  the  countenance  of  the  good  angel,  are  pourtrayed 
with  the  hand  of  a  master. 


DENMARK. 


Dr.Harsch,  professor  of  the  University  of  Soroe,  has,  afler  a  residence  of  six 
years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  has  brought 
with  him  four  plays,  composed  while  he  was  abroad,  and  written  both  in  Ger- 
man and  Danish.  According  to  Dr.  Heiberg's  Flyvende  Poi/,  Tieck,  wlio 
superintended  the  German  edition,  is  stated  to  have  ^iven  it  as  his  opinion, 
**  that  since  Guthe's  best  time  nothing  more  excellent  in  dramatic  literature 
has  appeared  than  these  four  plays." 

Professor  Rask  has  brought  from  Ceylon  a  collection  of  fifly  Cingalese 
MSS.   which   have  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen. 
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AmoDg  tiiem  an  feveral  io  die  Pali  l«fi||;ai^;  the  rest  are  all  in  the  Tulgar 
dialect  of  Ceylon.  These  MSS.  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  £r&t 
No.  of  the  Nordiik  Tid$kri/I,  published  at  Copenhagen,  by  M.  Chr.  MolbedL. 
Mr.  Rask  has  also  just  pubhsh^  (in  Danish)^  a  work  on  the  Ancient  EgyptLaa 
Chronology. 


FRANCE. 


The  Royal  Aoademy  of  Medicine  has  distributed  the  piiaes  fbanded  by  the 
will  of  the  late  M.  be  Montyon  for  those  who  shall  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  healing  art.  Ten  thousand  francs  have  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  tor  the  discovery  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
The  other  10,000  francs  have  been  adjudged  to  M.  Civiale,  as  the  first  who  has 
practised  LUhotritky  being  a  method  of  crashing,  by  means  of  an  instrument, 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  extracting  it,  and  in  this  manner  for  having 
effected  Bwny  cores.*  Medals  were  also  distributed  to  several  other  medical 
■len  for  having  published  works  of  great  utility;  and  to  the  late  M«  Laennec 
5000  francs  were  awarded  for  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Auscoltaliooy 
wbicb  has  ktely  been  translated  into  English. 

The  Academy  proposed,  as  a  subject  ibr  a  prise  of  1000  franca  to  be 
•warded  in  1898,  the  following  questioo :— ^'  How  far  it  appears  possible  frpm 
experience  and  observation  to  prevent,  bjr  mechanical  means,  the  absorption 
of  delfitMrious  substances  in  g^eial,  and  m  particular  of  the  rabid  virusr 


Tbe  annual  prize  founded  by  the  late  M.  Montyon  for  the  work  most  osefhl 
to  public  morals,  has  been  awarded  this  year  as  follows ;  8000  francs  to  the 
work  of  the  late  Mme.  Guizot,  intitled  Education  Domestiguef  ou  Letires  de 
FamiUe  sur  l* Education,  9  vols.  8vo. ;  4000  francs  to  the  work  of  Dr.  A  liberty 
intitled  Fhynologie  det  PauianSf  ou  Nouvelle  Dociririe  det  Seniimtns  Manmx^ 
2  vols.  8vo.;  and  SOOO  francs  to  the  novel  of  M.  MerviUe,  intitled  La  Demt 
Apprentis,  4  vols.  12mo.>a  work  intended  by  the  author  for  the  class  of  young 
mechanics,  whom  it  seeks  to  dissuade  from  the  dissipation  and  vice  produced 
by  keeping  bad  company. 

An  annual  Prise,  for  the  best  Statistical  Treatise,  was  also  founded  by  the 
late  Baron  Montyon,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Academy.  The  principal  object  of 
this  prize  was  to  encourage  inquiries  into  authentic  facts  relating  to  public  eoo-> 
nomy,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  these  facts.  This  year  has  produced 
several  remarkable  productions  of  this  nature,  and  the  Academy  has  seen 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  science  of  Statistics  and  its  numerous  applica- 
tions has  made  great  advances  of  hite  years.  Tlie  government  offices  have 
freely  allowed  access  to  their  stores,  and  have  even  published  some  important 
works,  which  have  been  taken  as  a  model. 

The  prize  was  this  year  assigned  to  two  woiks,  of  equal  merit — The  SUtig- 
tics  of  the  Department  of  VjUme,  by  M.  Brayer,  head  of  the  Prefecture  of 
that  department;  and  to  a  work  entitled  Oenoif^  Franfoite,  by  M.  Cavolean. 


*  We  observe  by  the  newspapers,  that  M.  Civiale  has  proved  the  efficacy  of 
method  on  the  Baron  de  Zach,  the  cdebrated  astronomer,  whom  he  has  complett^ly 
eared.  The  Baron  had  no  less  than  forty  small  stones,  all  of  which  were  crushed  and 
extnuclcd  by  the  natural  posssges  «itbo«t*the  least  accident. 
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M.  Minoide  Mtdbs,  a  native  of  Greece^  formeriy  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
Macedonia,  and  already  known  to  the  learned  by  his  Essays  on  the  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  intends  publishing  at  Paris  a  new 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  with  an  entirely  new  translation  in  French.  He 
says,  and  we  place  confidence  in  his  judgement,  that  all  the  continental 
translations  hitherto  published  are  very  imperfect,  and  frequently  fail  in  giving 
the  author's  meaning.  The  specimen  of  his  translation,  which  we  have  seen, 
leads  us  to  think  well  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  hope  it  may  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion. 


The  celebrated  French  Orientalist,  Fortunatus  Albrand,  lately  died  at  Mada- 
sascar,  (where  he  had  founded  the  colony  of  St.  Mary,)  in  the  32nd  year  of 
bis  age.  He  spoke  and  wrote  with  equal  facility  the  Modem  Greek,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Sanscrit,  Malay,  and  many  other  languages. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  has  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Acar 
demy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  M.  Volta,  dec^ued.  , 

The  exertions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  and  its  activity  and  2eal  in 
promoting  the  study  of  Oriental  Litertttufe,  are  beyond  all  praise.  With 
limited  means,  ic  has  already  published  the  following  works,  smce  the  short 
period  of  its  commencement  (tn  1893) : — I.  Vartan,  Choiz  de  Fables  Armeni*' 
eones,  a?ec  une  traduction  litterale  en  Franfais,  par  M.  St.  Martin,  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  II.  Rodriguez,  Elemens  de  la  Orammaire  Japonnatse,  revu  par  M.  A. 
Remiisat,  1  vol.  8vo. — Supplement  k  la  dite  Orammaire,  par  MM.  Humboldt 
et  Landresse,  8vo.  III.  Eesai  sur  le  Pali,  ou  Langue  Sacr^  de  la  presqo^e 
au  del&  dn  Gauge,  avec  6  planches  et  la  notice  des  M9S.  Palis  de  la 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  par  MM.  Bumouf  et  Lassen,  8vo.,  avec  Supplement. 
IV.  Meog-Tseu  ou  Mencius,  le  plus  c^l^bre  philosophe  Chinois  apres  Confu- 
cius, traduit  literalement  en  Latin;  le  texte  Chinois  lithographic;  avec  des 
notes  par  S.  Julien,  9  vols.  8vo.  V.  Yajnadattabada,  ou  la  More  d^adjna- 
datta,  episode  extrait  du  Ramayana,  potee  epique  du  Sanscrit,  texte  et  tra- 
duction Francaise  et  Latine,  par  Chezy  et  Bumouf,  in  4to.  VI.  VocabuliurQ 
Geoi^en  redigC  par  M.  Klaproth,  lere  partie,  in  8vo. 

Amonp  the  foreign  members,  we  have  remarked  the  names  of  many  of  our 
own  distinguished  Orientalists,  such  as  Sir  George  Staunton,  Dr.  Wilkms,  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Haughton,  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  Drs.  NicoU,' 
Macbride,  and  KnatchbuU  of  Oxford,  Professor  Lee  of  Cambridge,  Colonel 
FitaclarenGe,  &c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  held  its  annual  public 
meeting  oa  the  S7th  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Abel-Remusat.  The 
Academy  had  proposed  as  the  subject  for  a  prize,  an  **  Inqoiiy  into  the  political 
state  of  the  Greek  cities  of  £urope,  and  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century  before  our  era,  till  the  establishment  of 
the  empire  of  Constantinople.**  The  competitors  were  to  collect  from  historians 
and  monuments  of  every  description,  all  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  either 
on  the  internal  administration  of  these  cities,  or  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  empire.  None  of  the  works  sent  in  having  been  judged  worthy  of  the 
prize,  the  same  subject  was  again  pnaposed  for  1899. 

The  Academy  repeated  the  announcement  made  last  vear  on  the  subject  of 
the  prize  for  1898.  It  consists  in  **  presenting  a  view  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  France  and  the  other  parts  of  southern  Europe  with  Svria  and  Bgypt, 
fitwa  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine,  till  the  middle  or 
the  6th  century ;  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  relations ;  to  fix  the  date 
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of  the  establishmeDt  of  Consols  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  to  point  ont  die  effect 
produced  on  the  commerce  of  France  and  of  southern  £arope  with  the  lievant, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  establishm^t  of  the 
Portugueze  in  India.^    The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  1500  francs. 

M.  Grassi,  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  published,  in  1825,  a  work 
under  the  title  of  Charte  Tufyue^  the  materiab  for  which  he  pretends  to  have 
derived  from  an  excellent  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  Abbate  SiUos- 
tri,  which  appeared  at  Venice  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centory  in 
Greek  and  Italian.  The  existence  of  this  work«of  Sillostii  is  altogether  apo- 
cryphal. 

At  the  end  of  the  15th  centory,  Martyr,  Bishop  of  Arzendjan,  in  Anneoia, 
wrote  an  Account  of  his  Voyages  to  Europe  &c.  which  has  just  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  St.  Martin,  ana  published  along  with  the  original 
text.  The  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  the  book  possesses  interoal  evi- 
dence  of  authenticity,  and  the  learned  translator  has  added  notes  derived 
from  valuable  documents,  which  throw  much  light  on  passages  that  required 
explanation. 

The  Voyages  of  Sidi  Aly,  Admiral  of  the  Turkish  Fleet  under  Soliman  IL 
have  also  just  appeared  in  a  re-translation  from  a  German  version.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  seldom  venture  abroad,  and  it  is  only  some 
extraordinary  excitement  which  can  thus  rouse  them  from  their  usual  lethar^gy, 
this  narrative,  written  by  a  Turk,  mav  be  considered  rather  curious.  li  de- 
scribes the  Admiral's  voyage  home  by  land,  after  he  had  the  misfbrtene  to  lose 
all  his  ships.  The  notice  by  the  German  translator,  which  is  prefixed,  is  both 
amusing  and  instructive. 

Since  the  example  and  the  success  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^  awakened  the 
public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  numerous  establishments 
nave  arisen,  formed  after  his  model.  The  art,  however,  which  his  genius 
created,  is  still  far  from  having  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  labours  of  so  many  able  instructors.  Even  the 
true  principles  of  tuition  are  not  yet  agreed  upon.  Each  school  has  its  own 
method,  and  even  in  the  same  school  the  teachers  often  pursue  a  di£brait 
system. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  scattered  facts  which  bear  upon  this  io^rtaat 
subject,  a  centre  of  communication  was  wanted,  which  might  .reflect  a  steadier 
light  on  the  different  branches  of  instruction  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  Journal 
has  been  established,  in  which  will  be  embodied,  1st,  all  the  observations  col- 
lected during  a  long  experience,  or  which  have  been  cx)mmunicated  by  parents 
or  teachers,  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  bafbn 
their  instruction,  and  on  the  developement  of  their  faculties,  in  their  idoo, 
language,  and  education. 

Sdly.  A  comparative  estimate  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  employed  ibr 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  notices  of  the  various  works  pub- 
lished in  France  or  in  foreign  countries  on  the  same  subject. 

3dly.  An  historical  notice  of  all  the  schools  of  the  doaf  and  dumb  which  axe 
known  to  the  Editor,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers. 

4thly.  An  expos^  of  the  various  methods  which  seem  best  adapted,  from 
their  simplicity  and  effect,  to  promote  the  obiect  intended. 

In  short,  nothing  will  be  neglected  at  au  bearing  on  this  subject,  which 
touches  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  philosophy,  morals,  and 
even  legisladon. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  Journal  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  have  too  long 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  instructioD  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  and  tliat  it 
will  contribute  to  improve  and  diffuse  the  practice  of  an  art  whose  object  is 
to  restore  so  many  thousands  *  of  unfortunate  beings  to  the  blessings  of 
social  life,  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  Eight  numbera^of  the  Journal 
have  already  appeared. 

Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  American,  has  made  a  present  to  the  B^yal  Library 
at  Paris,  of  the  MS.  which  was  used  for  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1818.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  important  work,  by 
br.  Zohrab  and  M.  Mai,  is  the  only  one  which  exhibits  a  complete  and  futh- 
fill  copy  of  the  ori^nal. 

The  third  letter  of  M.  ChampolUon,  relative  to  the  monuments  in  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Turin,  which  will  shortly  appear,  will  embrace  the  dynas- 
ties of  Egypt,  subsequent  to  the  22d,  being  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies.  In 
these  three  letters,  the  annals  of  Egypt  are  established  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  49th  volume  of  the  Biographk  Univenelle,  recently  published,  which 
includes  the  Letter  V,  contains  a  most  interesting  life  of  Char  let  Villers,  (the 
author  of  the  Etstnf  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  and  other 
valuable  works  connected  with  German  philosophy  and  llterative,)  by  Mr. 
Stapfer.  This  great  work  is  now  drawing  fast  to  its  conclusion,  and,  when 
completed,  will. form  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  body  of  biography 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  has  been  already  fifteen  years  in  progress ; 
8  feature  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  previous  uudertaking;s  of  the 
kind,  is,  that  every  article  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  its  author,  and  a  list 
of  these,  with  their  names  at  fml  length,  is  prefixed  to  each  volume.  In  no 
other  work  that  ^e  are  acquainted  with,  have  the  lives  of  authorSj  and  the 
titles  of  their  various  works,  been  given  with  such  copiousness  and  general 
accuracy. 


GERMANY. 


In  Germany  the  study  of  History  is  pursued  with  unabated  enei^.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  works  recently  published,  we  may  particularly  mention 
the  Primitive  History  of  Germany,  by  Bahrd ;  the  Manual  of  German  His- 
tory by  Wilken ;  the  History  of  the  States  and  Law  of  Germany,  by  Eichhom, 
jun.;  the  History  of  the  Free  Cities,  by  Hullmann  and  Gaupp;  of  the  Lom- 
bard Confederacy,  by  Leo :  Raumer's  Hohenstaufen ;  Kortum's  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa;  Manso's  Ostrogoths;  Wachter^s  Thuringia;  Mannertls  Bavaria; 
Ranke's  Romano-Germanic  Nations,  and  Wersebe's  Greek  Colonies ;  to 
which,  indeed,  many  others  might  be  added  of  equal  importance.  The  names 
of  Schlosser,  Wachler,  Dippold,  Rottek,  &c.  in  Universal  History ;  of  Idcler, 
in  Mathematical  and  Technological  Chronology ;  the  Roman  History  of  Nie- 
buhr;  the  admirable  works  of  Boeckh  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens  ;  that- 
of  W.  Humboldt  on  the  Basque  Language ;  the  ingenious  researches  of  Butt- 
mann  on  the  History  and  Language  of  Greece;  altogether  displav  a  vast 
field,  of  which  the  English  public  have  but  partially  begun  to  reap  the  fruits. 

*  It  it  calculated  that  there  are  upwards  of  80,000  deaf  and  dumb  iu  Earope  alone. 
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We  mttst  not  omit  to  iiMnidoii  two  othtn*  wor1i8>  which  ibr  eilsiit  of  leannig 
and  indostrj  are  traly  gigantic ;  vit.  The  GMtfraphy  of  Charles  Ritter,  and 
the  Germnn,  of  rather  Teutonic,  Oranfmar  of  Urimm ;  a  work  which,  on  Ac* 
count  of  its  deep  blMorical  research,  most  have  tn^alcalable  influenoe  on  the 
stodr  of  PhilologT,  not  onl^  in  the  author's,  but  in  e?ery  other  country.  Of 
this  last  work  wehope  to  give  an  account  in  an  early  number. 


HANOVER>  AND  MINOR  STATES  OF  GERMANY. 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  Gbttingen  (author,  we  believe,  of  an  Essay  on  Anelo-Sazon 
Law,)  and  formerly  Private  Teacher  at  the  University  of  BerliD,  has  been 
elected  an  Ektraordunary  Professor  in  the  Juridical  Faculty  of  that  Univeraty. 

On  the  95th  June,  the  Universib^  of  Gottingen  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  Professors,  Johann  GrottfHed  Eichhom,  Knight  of  the  Gruelphic 
Order,  &c.  He  was  in  his  75th  year,  and  had  been  a  Professor  for  39  years. 
His  important  labours,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in 
every  department  of  historical  enquiry,  require  nd  enlogium  front  us. 

In  the  GottingischeGefehrte  Anzeigen  (of  the  pfieseitt  year,  there  is  a  review 
of  Miiller's  "  Homerische  Vorschtile,^  in  which  the  reviewer  makes  some  im- 
portant remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  Epos  find  dialect,  especially 
on  the  poet's  design  in  the  construction  of  his  woiIls,  and  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  poeros  were  delivered  to  the  world.  He  particularly  endeavours  to 
show  that  Wolfs  idea  of  a  defect  in  unity  and  connection  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  hnve  an  original  internal  connection,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  all  written  by  ode  poet,  whose  original  and  less  elten- 
sive  plan  may  have  been  afterwards  extended  and  enlarged.  The  unity  of 
both  the  poems  is  further  pointed  out,  and  the  connection  of  the  several  books 
shortly  given. 

The  sale  of  a  collection  of  43,000  dissertations  on  Law,  formed  by  a  cde- 
brated  jurisconsult  lately  deceased,  has  been  recently  advertised  in  Germany. 
They  form  nearly  3000  volumes  in  4to.  M.  Niemann,  Pastor  at  Altona,  is 
eatruBted  with  their  disposaL 


ITALY. 


RoMB^ — A  work  will  shortly  appear  by  the  Abbate  Lanci,  entitled  La  Sacra 
Scriitura  iiiu9lrata  con  monumenti  Fenico-Aswj  ed  Egiiiam. 

Id.-^The  Abbate  Mai  has  discovered  several  more  fragments  of  Gothic  litera- 
ture, every  vestige  of  which,  however  small,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as 
being  the  most  ancient  and  polished  of  the  German  languages.  They  are 
three  leaves  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Vatican  library,  from  which  Mr.  Mai 
fornaerly  took  the  works  of  Fronto ;  they  correspond  with  some  other  leaves 
of  a  Pafimpsest  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan.  Both  codices  came 
firom  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  on  the  Trebbia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats 
of  Christian  learning  in  that  country.  The  contents  are  a  dogmatical  Essay 
or  Sermon,  with  numerous  passages  of  scripture.     About  the  year  360  Saint 
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CbryBostom  caused  a  Gothic  priest  te  read  the  Bible  io  his  own  language  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Constaodnople,  and  to  preach  upon  it.  This  essaj 
or  Sermon  is  perhaps  something  of  that  kind,  at  all  ef  ents  it  is  a  valaable 
addition  to  Gvothic  literature. 

Hie  Abbate  Mai  has  also  just  published  the  second  volnme  of  his  ?aluable 
collection,  "  Scr^arum  Veterum  Nova  Coiledio  e  Vaticanis  Codiciints  Bdita/^ 
the  fifvt  volume  of  which,  with  the  date  of  18125,  appeared  last  year,  and  has 
recently  reached  this  country.  Both  volumes  are  decncated  to  Pope  Leo  XII., 
and  consist  of  fragments  of  Greek  authors,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation ; 
in  the  Frolegcmema  to  each,  the  editor  gifes  a  full  and  satisfiEictory  account  of 
the  pieces  they  contain  (with  notices  of  their  authors),  all  of  which  have  been 
discoyered,  and  are  now  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  himself.  *  The  fii^t 
volume  consists  of  762  pages  in  all,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  -each  of 
them  separately  paged.  The  first  part  contains,  Eusehu  C^narientis  Qmbp^ 
iUn»e§  Evmgeiiat  adStepkanitm—Ejvaideai .  Qusutttmu  ad  Jfarmim^-'Ejusdem 
Exoerpta  Comment,  ta  Lucmn^-^ApoHnarii  Luodkem  Fragmenta  Commeni,  m 
lAiettm.-^Photu  PatriardkB  Specimen  Comment,  in  Lacam.t^£iusdem  Photii 
Qu4uiione$  ad  AmphUocftium.-^Bjusdem  Re^wnia  CanowcB  QuiMque*''^AMap' 
tatii  Sinaita  LucubratiuneuUt  dua  de  vita  termmOf  et  de  us  qui  ex  kac  vt/a 
migrant, — Joannis  VIIL  Papa  EmMtola.  The  second  part  contains,  Chronicon 
Breviatttm  ex  Eutebii  Opere  de  Tenqtoributf  cum  addit.  aliquot  utque  ad  Sac, 
Christi  IX, — Theodori  ifopmesteni  in  Propkeias  Septem  Minores  Capmientarii, 
'—Pofychronii  ex  Comment,  in  JDanielem,'-'Catena  14  auctorum  in  Domelem. — 
Chronici  'Patchalis  Fra^nentum.  —  S,  Hippolyti  in  Proverb,  Supplem.  The 
third  part  contains,  jiriitidis  Rhetorig  Oratio  odvemtM  Demotthenem  de  imrna- 
nitate,'^Leontii  Prcibyteri  et  Johannis  Monachi  Index  Libri  II,  Saerarum 
Rermn,    Pnedicti  Opens  Specimen.    Index.  . 

The  second  volume^  as  we  learn  from  the  Biblioteea  Italiana  of  Augost  and 
September  last,  contains  fragnients  of  the  following  authors :— DMoms  SieuhtSf 
Dion  CassiuSy  EunapiuM,  iSuipjmtj  Jamblickuaj  Menander,  Appian,  Pofybuu, 
Dior^sius  Halicamattensii,  Petrut  Magitter,  Nicephorus  BlemmideSf  EubuluSf 
Juiianus  Leodicensisy  BaeiHui  ImperatOTj  Photiue^  or  OermawHSy  and  Tkeo- 
dome  Metockita,  The  two  articles  in  the  BihUoteca  contain  some  iaterestine 
notices  respecting  the  ditferent  pieces,  and  the  Palimpsests  (Codket  reeeripti) 
from  which  they  are  taken. 

Rove. — We  are  looking  with  much  interest  fbr  a  work  on  Syriac  literature, 
which  is  soon  expected  to  make  its  appearance.  Its  author  is  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Vice-Rector  of  the  English  College  in  this  city,  whose  known  talents,  industry, 
and  research  lead  us  to  entertain  the  most  favorable  anticipations  of  its  sue* 
cess.  The  work  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  and  is  entitled  Hora  Sjyriaca, 
seu  ^lloge  Commentationum  et  Anecdotum,  res  vel  Litteras  Syriacas  spectan-- 
tiwn.  The  work,  among  other  dissertations,  contains  a  particular  one  on  the 
words  used  by  our  Saviour  in  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  second  part  of  it  is  entitled,  **  Symbola  Philologica  ad  histonam  versionum 
Syrtacarum  Veteris  Foederis;  adbibitis,  ex  parte,  fbntibus  adhuc  intactis. 
Particula  Prima :  de  versionibus  generatim,  demde  de  Peschito."  This  portion 
of  the  author's  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Syriac  versions  is  said  to 
contain  a  variety  of  new  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  more  accurately  the 
country  and  a^e  of  the  Peschite  or  simple  Syriac  version.  The  second  portion, 
entitled  '^  Particula  secunda :  Karkaphensem  recensionem  nunc  primum  descri- 
bens,**  is  entirely  new,  since  the  very  existence  of  the  Karkapnensian  version 
has  been  hitherto  disputed,  and  of  its  nature  nothing  was  positively  known 
until  the  author  of  this  work  bad  the  good  fortune  to  discover  two,  if  not  three 
MSS.  of  parts  of  it,  sufficient  to  ascertain  both.    He  says,  that  besides  glean- 
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ing  some  notice  of  its  eustence  in  the  East,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
MSS.  ia  the  Vatican  and  Barberini  libraries,  which  he  has  consolted,  contam 
this  text;  he  has  ^ven  a  minute  descri|]tion  of  these  truly  curious  docomeDts 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  accurate  fac-simile  of  the  Vatican  Kmkaphensian 
MS.  There  is  also  a  piece,  endded  "  Fragmentum  Synacum  ineditam  cbrooo- 
logiam  XV Ills  Dynasde  .^gyptioram  illoscrans,''  which  the  author  found  in  a 
Vatican  MS^  and  which  strikingly  confirms  one  of  Champollion-Figeac's  cai- 
culadons  on  the  Egypdan  Chronology.  Through  the  whole  work  are  inter- 
spersed notes  to  illustrate  points  of  Svriac  literature,  and  to  correct  the  errors 
of  former  writers  on  that  suhiect.  The  Syriac  type,  used  in  the  printing  of  the 
work,  is  perfectly  new,  and  nas  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  beaatifnlly 
formed  in  Europe,  and  no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  have  the  vowel  points 
correct. 


M.  Sylvester  Guidi,  who  has  for  many  years  continued  to  enridi  the  Cie- 
caendne  Museum  at  Rome  with  E^ptian  andquides,  has  just  imported  a  fresh 
collection.  Among  other  articles  is  a  Greco- Egypdan  papyrus,  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  it  is  in  perfect 
tion,  not  a  single  letter  being  wan  dug. 


KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

A  NEW  periodical  work  for  the  exact  sciences,  on  neariy  the  same  plan  as  Mr. 
Hachette's  Comtpondance  de  TEccle  Pofytechniqtie,  has  been  lately  established 
at  Brussels  by  Prqfetsor  QuetcUty  and  is  intended  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion on  these  subjects,  for  the  Universides  and  other  public  insdtudons  in  the 
Netheriands,  or  as  a  repository  for  the  numerous  disquisidons  which  the  ixn* 
proved  state  of  science  is  daily  producing. 

M.  Siegenbeek,  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  has  published  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Literary  History  of  the  Netheriands,  of  which  a  tmnsladon  into  French 
has  been  published  at  Ghent ;  this  work  is  pnused  in  the  Brussels  Journals 
as  a  valuable  manual.  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin  of  literature  in  these 
States,  Mr.  S.  traces  its  progress  from  the  ISth  centui^  to  the  present  time. 
Prose  writers  and  poets  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  he  characterixes  their 
genius  and  style  with  great  impardality  and  judgment.  This  work  folly  prov« 
that  the  nadonal  literature  is  not  so  barren  as  many  foreigners  have  ima^ned. 
The  Romances  written  by  two  ladies,  Elizabeth  Wolf,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Bekker,  and  Agatha  Deken,  merit  pardcular  nodce.  The  first  is  distin- 
guished by  her  vivacity  and  quickness  of  observadon,  and  the  second  by  the 
grave  character  of  her  style.  Their  romances  are  generally  remarkable  for  the 
accurate  and  natural  delineadon  of  the  manners  of  their  country.  Amon^ 
modern  writers,  after  alluding  to  a  particular  species  of  historical  novel,  Mr.  S. 
instances  Mr.  Loosjes,  as  having  erainendy  succeeded  in  the  futhful  represeo- 
tation  of  the  customs  and  monu  physiognomy  of  the  Low  Countries,  durii^ 
the  different  periods  of  their  histoiy.  By  bringing  forward  great  men  in  the 
most  important  scenes  of  their  lives,  he  has  succeeded  in  paint'mg,  with  singu- 
lar felicity,  their  character  and  manners. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1826,  his  Majesty  directed  that  proposals  should 
be  published,  inviting  men  of  learning  to  send  in  Memoirs,  with  plans,  for  A 
General  HUtory  of  the  Netherlands.  In  consequence  of  this  invitadon,  above 
forty  men  of  letters  communicated  their  ideas  upon  this  subject  to  theGoFem- 
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Bent.  The  King^  in  the  month  of  June,  appointed  a  Committee  of  distingaished 
literary  and  official  characters  to  examine  the  Memoirs  sent  in,  and  to  report 
upon  them.  Another  Committeei  consisting  of  MM.  Raool,  de  Rei£fenbeiigy 
Wiiiems  and  Bemardi,  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  publishing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  some  ancient  MSS.  relative  to  the  language  and 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  This  Collection  is  to  be  brought  out  under  the 
title  of  Rerum  Bdgkarum  Scriptores* 

It  has  also  been  determined  that  the  MS.  Cfuvnicles  of  Brabant,  by  De  Dinter 
and  A.  Thimo,  or  Vander  Heyden,  authors  of  the  fifteenth  centuir*  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  (and  the  first  too  in  vei7  bad  Latin,  if  we  may  believe  their 
countiyman,  the  learned  Valerius  Andreas,)  shall  form  part  of  this  Collection. 
As  every  body  is  not  acquainted  with  these  ancient  Chroniclers,  says  a  Brus- 
sels Paper,  we  will  give  a  short  notice  of  them.  Edmundus  Dinterus,  or 
De  Dinter,  of  the  village  of  that  name  in  Brabant,  was  at  first  secretary  to 
several  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  afterwards  canon  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  died  at  Brussels  m  1448.  At  the  request  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Brabantis. — Petrus  4  Thimo,  or  Vander 
Heyden,  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Tumhout,  and  became  an  advocate,  treasu- 
rer, and  canon  at  Brussels;  he  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  humanity,  and 
died  in  1473,  aged  80  years.  There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  his,  called 
Chronicon  Brabantiae,  which  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Chades,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Brabant.  The  three  volumes,  of  which  this  work  is  composed, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 

The  third  chronicler  is  Jean  de  Helu,or  Jan  van  Helu,also  called  Leeuwe.  He 
is  an  author  of  the  Idth  century,  and  passed  his  life  in  a  convent  at  Leeuwe,  in 
Brabant.  He  composed  a  Chronicle  m  Flemish  verse,  in  two  books,  containing 
the  military  exploits  of  John  I.  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  particularly  an  account 
of  the  victory  of  Woeronc  or  Woeringen  (a  small  town  near  Cologne),  gained 
in  1388  by  this  duke  over  Count  Kainaud  de  Gelder.  A  fourth,  Jacques 
de  Maerlant,  is  sufficiently  known  in  the  national  literature  by  his  Spiegel 
Histonael.  If  his  Bible  in  rhyme,  (Rymbybel)  of  which  there  are  also  MSS.  in 
Holland,  has  not  been  published,  it  is  because  it  is  not  thought  worth  the 
pains  and  expense. 

Mechanics*  Institutions  are  becoming  very  generally  more  diffiised  over  this 
country.  The  Government,  ever  disposed  to  render  assistance  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  has  endowed  Professorships  in  the  Universities,  for 
teaching  the  application  of  mechanics  to  the  useful  arts,  thus  showing  the  im- 

Eortance  attached  to  this  branch  of  instruction ;  while  the  public,  on  the  other 
and,  have  not  been  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Many 
excellent  works,  the  firoits  of  these  lectures,  have  appeared,  among  which  the 
Lefons  de  Mccamque,  by  M.  Dandelin,  are  particularly  remarkable. 

Professor  Hamaker,  of  Leyden,  has  announced  a  work  on  Phoenician  Anti- 
quities^  entitled  Miscellanea  Phankia,  which  will  contain  some  new  and  inter- 
esting disquisitions  on  the  Paleography,  the  Grammar,  the  Lexicography,  the 
Geography,  and  the  Religion  of  tne  Phoenicians,  and  on  the  anal(^  of  the 
latter  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  great  questions  of  the  origin  of  writing  and 
of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  now  so  much  agitated,  will  gain  an  additional  eluci- 
dation by  some  reflections  arising  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  their  accordance  with  historical  testimony.  The  celebrated 
passage  or  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  particular,  on  the  various  kinds  of  hiero- 
slyphics,  on  the  meaning  of  which  opinion  is  still  divided,  will  receive  new  light 
by  comparison  with  a  passage  almost  similar,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
preceding  research.    With  regard  to  the  more  particular  object  of  the  work. 
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Phoenician  Antiquities,  the  nnexpocted  cUscovery  of  many  valuable  monnnieiif 
has  furnished  him  with  IVesh  roateriab  for  research ;— nameroos  Phfeniciaiiy 
Punic,  and  other  medais>  and  in  parttcolar,  the  celebrated  medal  of  Sidon,  of 
four  lines, — that  attributed  to  Tarsus,  and  two  of  the  Hasmooeaas,  the  ofaarac- 
ters  of  which  appeared  unintelligible  to  the  learned  fiajer.  Not  oanfimng 
himself  to  these  remains  of  antic|uity,  the  aathor  has  azamined  osaay  proper 
names  and  Phoenician  and  Cvpriot  comments,  partly  preaerred  in  ancient  au* 
thors,  and  hitherto  imperfectly  explained.  Under  their  Greek  or  Roman  dis- 
guise he  has  submitted  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  in  order  to  detect  tbe  unknown 
forms  of  the  Phoenician,  and  to  trace  its  analo{^  with  odier  dialects.  Tlie 
work  is  to  be  in  4to,  with  illustrative  plates,  containing  accurate  copiea  of  the 
monuments,  coins,  inscriptions  and  alphabets. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Batavia  has  sent  to  its  correspondents 
in  Europe  the  first  volume  of  its  Transacdons.  It  contains  an  fssar  by 
Dr.  Blume  on  the  various  kinds  of  pepper  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one 
by  Baron  Von  Siebold  on  the  Japanese  language 


POLAND. 


The  Science  of  legislation,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has  found  manj  iodm* 
duab  in  Poland,  who  have  made  it  their  study,  and  who  hare  le/b  valuable 
works  on  tbe  subject.  We  cannot  read  without  surprise,  in  the  works  of 
Kirszteyn,  an  old  author,  a  passage  on  the  application  of  tortwrtj  in  wluch  he 
is  not  afnud  to  denounce  it,  200  years  before  Beccaria.  The  following  b  a 
literal  translation  of  tbe  passage  alluded  to: — "  A  robust  mountaineer  will  un> 
dergo  torture  without  confessmg  the  truth,  whilst  a  feeble  warmer  of  stoves 
will  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  would  not  have  had  the  coarage 
to  commit.  The  executioner  exercises  the  punishment  on  die  mere  suspicion 
of  crime,  before  the  judge  has  declared  that  it  has  been  committed.  Who  can 
indemnify  the  sufferer  for  the  shame  and  the  tortures  that  he  has  endured  ? 
Who  will  be  punished  for  inflicting  torture  before  coovictioA  of  the  crime } 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  proving  it,  that  the  judee  should  call  heaven  to 
witness,  examine  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  and  the  confessionB  of  the 
accused,  without  havinjg  recourse  to  punishment?^ — Our  surprise  is  not  less 
at  finding  such  a  coincidence  of  ideas  between  two  jurisconsults  of  the  16th 
century,  and  the  opinion  of  Beccaria  and  Filangieri,  who  certainly  knew  m>> 
thing  of  the  work  of  the  Polish  authors,  nor  ever  even  had  heard  of  thor 
names.  In  other  respects,  also,  Poland  may  well  be  proud  of  her  old  renown 
in  literature,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  prove. 

A  Monthly  Journal,  under  the  title  ofPolnuche  Miscellen,  is  published  at 
Warsaw,  by  M.  A.  Drake,  a  Oerman.  It  contains  extracts  from  Polish  wotk^ 
in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  literary  essays  by  Germans  trav^ing  in  Poland, 
or  who  are  settled  in  that  kingdom. 

The  last  Prospectus  of  the  Public  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Cracow  coo* 
tains  an  interesting  notice  by  M.  Girder,  on  the  valuable  present  made  to  the 
University  by  Professor  Senkowski,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  an  Egyptian  papyras, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  ^ypt,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  brought  to  Europe.  It  is  14f  feet  long,  ana  6i  inches 
broad,  and  consists  of  ten  large  leaves  of  papyrus,  which  are  fastened  to  each 
other.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  beautiful  handwriting,  in  hierqgly- 
phic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  characters,  in  perpeddicolar  lines^  forming  97  co- 
lunms. 
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PRUSSIA. 

£vERT  Gennan  most  rejoice  that  the  ^at  men  of  past  ages,  who  have  raised 
the  fame  of  Germany  so  high,  still  live  m  the  grateful  recollection  of  their  coan- 
trymen.  With  such  feelings  we  received  Mr.  Heller's  Life  and  Works  of 
Albert  Durer ;  the  work  is  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  contains  manjr  use- 
ful notices,  and  corrections  of  former  errors.  Ec^ual  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Heg- 
ner,  who  has  undertaken  a  similar  work  on  the  life  and  productions  of  Holbein 
whose  history,  firom  the  lack  of  materials,  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
In  such  labours  he  required  a  predecessor  like  Bartsch  who,  however,  has  not 
included  that  great  artist  in  his  Pdntre'Graveur,  nor  given  any  reasons  for 
the  omission. 


Mr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  author  of  a  work  on  Mathematical  Chronology,  &c.  has 
just  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Saviour  was 
"bom  six  years  before  the  period  usually  assigned  oy  history,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  year  1827  ought  to  be  1833. 


A  new  edition  of  the  wotks  of  Cojacius,  with  a  copious  index,  will  appear 
shortly  at  Bonn. 

The  new  History  of  Philosopf^y  by  Professor  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  on  which  he 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  shortly  about  to  be  published.  The 
following  is  the  author's  opinion  -of  his  predecessor  Tennem:  n's  History:— 
**  The  work  of  Teoneman,  which  is  justly  considered  he  best  of  its  Kind, 
ho  longer  affords  that  satisfaction  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
historian  of  philosophy.  Many  things  are  now  seen  in  a  different  point  of  view 
from  that  in  which  they  appeared  when  Tenneman  commenced  his  work.  The 
deeper  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  we  have  since  gained,  has  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  what  he 
has  written  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  no  longer  satis6es  any  one.  The  middle 
ages  also  appear  to  us  in  a  new  light,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  however  valu- 
able the  work  of  Tenneman  may  be  in  many  respects,  it  still  leaves  much  to  be 
wished  for,  and,  with  regard  to  modem  times,  he  necessarily  shows  himself 
partial  and  imperfect,  viewing  them,  as  he  does,  throueh  the  medium  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  which  arose  from  the  wish  to  reform,  to  combat,  and  to 
replace  the  systems  which  had  immediately  preceded  it.  In  general,  this  is 
the  capital  defect  of  Tenneman*s  work,  and  his  habit  of  estimatmg  all  systems 
by  their  accordance  with  that  of  J^ant,  has  done  the  greatest  injury  to  the  histo- 
lical  appreciation  of  the  revolutions  in  philosophy.'' 


The  first  number  of  a  new  literary  Journal  has  been  published  at  Berlin, 
which  is  to  contain  a  summary  of  all  the  criticisms  in  tne  principal  reviews 
of  Germany.  To  save  room,  certain  signs,  such  as  asterisks,  crosses,  &c.  will 
be  used,  to  indicate  such  works  as  have  been  favourably  noticed^  and  such  as 
are  of  middle  merit,  or  positively  bad. 


The  Berlin  Journal,  called  the  **  Conversations-Blatt,"  gives  some  account 
of  a  collection  of  MS.  documents  relative  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Karrig,  Director  ci 
the  National  &stitution  for  the  Culture  of  Silk  m  Prussia,  who  has  sedl  tfaeoii 
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for  the  purpose  of  pablication,  into  the  hands  of  Professor  J.  Forster,  anthor 
of  a  History  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  first  article  respeciiog  them  m  the 
above-mentsoned  Joamal  is  headed, — "  Four  Hundred  Letters  and  Reports  of 
Wallenstein^  for  the  most  part  autograph,  confidential  and  official,  in  the  jean 
1627  to  1634."  In  No.  188  of  this  Journal,  three  of  Wallenstein's  letters  of 
the  year  1627  are  inserted.  The  public  are  particularly  anxious  for  some  do- 
cuments of  1634,  because  many  particulars  relative  to  the  asaassinaUoo  ol  the 
Duke  of  Fnedland  are  still  involved  in  darkness. 


Dr.  Neander,  Professor  in  tlie  University  of  Berlin,  has  successively  Mb- 
lished  a  History  of  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  times,  (Berlin,  1813);  a  His- 
tory of  St.  Bernard  and  his  times,  (1813);  an  Explanation  of  the  principal 
Systems  of  the  Gnostics,  (1818);  the  Anti-Gnostic,  or  the  Spirit  of  TertuUian, 
(in  1825);  these  works  display  great  knowledge  and  candour,  and  sbed  much 
light  on  the  periods  of  which  they  treat. 


RUSSIA. 


A  SECOND  and  enlarged  Edition  has  been  published  of  the  woit  of  Eogenios, 
Bishop  of  Kiov  and  Galitz,  called  «  Historical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers, 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  die  Greco-Russian  Church,"  2  vob.  8vo. 


"  A  compendious  French  and  Arabic  Dictionaiy,  by  Mr.  Davj^  Berggreoi 
Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  Legation  at  Constantinople,  edited  and  considerably 
enlai^ed  b^  Mr.  Joseph  Senkowski."  Under  this  title,  a  work  of  great  utility  to 
travellers  in  the  East  is  now  printing  at  the  press  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Prospectus,  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fraehn. 

^  The  two  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  first  is  advantageously 
known  by  his  *  Travels  in  the  East,'  published  at  Stockholm  last  year,  in  S 
vols.  8vo. — the  second,  by  the  '  History  of  the  Usbecks  in  Great  Bokharia,' 
and  by  his  *  Materials  for  Polish  History,  from  Turkish  sources,' — had  ample 
opportunities,  during  their  travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  collect  materials 
for  this  important  work,  which  is  properly  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
vulgar  Arabic.  It  is  not  however  a  mere  vocabulary,  but  rather  an  Ency- 
clopaedia, or  guide  for  Europeans,  who  visit  those  countries,  or  settle  la 
them.  It  is  meant  to  contain  every  thing  that  can  be  useful  to  a  traveller, 
to  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  a  merchant,  a .  missionary,  or  a  physician ;  and 
the  Editor  has,  with  this  object,  made  large  additions  of  words  and  phrases 
to  Mr.  Berggren's  own  Dictionary.  Numerous  and  detailed  geographical 
notices,  with  travelling  routes,  accounts  of  the  manners,  customs  ana  pre- 
judices of  the  modem  Arabs,  and  also  their  proverbs,  &c.  will  enrich  thb 
work.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  articles,— Ablution, — Adultfere, — Ann^  — 
Aqueduc, — Druse, — Montiwale,  ^Mariage, — Enterreraent, — Reconciliation, 
-— Jeux, — Instruments-^-Musique,  &c.  &c.  contain  detailed  and  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  religious  opinions,  manners,  amusements,  &c.  of  the 
Arabs.  Under  Asphalte, — Baume,--Cafie, — ^Dattier, — Miel, — Cheval, — Cha- 
meau, — ^Ver-^-soie,— Mesure, — Poids, — Bouteille, — Machine, — Barbe, — Teio- 
tore, — ^Maison, — Four, — Vaisseau,  &c.  &c.  are  remarks  on  the  agriculture, 
trade,  and  arts  of  those  countries.    The  article  Cuisine  gives  a  descripdoo  of 
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the  coiBimoa  ftrticles  of  food,  a&d  the  mode  of  dressing  them ; — HabftyUi  accii*' 
rate  accoant  of  their  dress ; — and  under  Contrat,  Adieu,  Adresse-a-lettre,  Com- 

Eliment,  Politesse^  Cong^,  &c.  are  various  forms  which  custom  and  etiquette 
ave  sanctioned.  Under  Arabe  is  information  respecting  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
and  under  Ccuvent,  a  list  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Lastljf,  the 
articles  jilep,  Bethiem,  Desert,  Ntuaret,  lAbany  Syrie,  Egypte^  CaratHmef  Iti' 
ncrairey  Sfc.  4^.  contain  numerous  geographical  notices,  local  descriptions,  and 
other  information  useful  to  the  traveller  and  the  merchant. 

''  In  order  to  male  the  work  still  more  useful  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  M.  Senkowski  has  added,  in  Roman  characters,,  the  vulgar  Arabic 
pronunciation,  which  differs  materially  from  the  pronunciation  given  by 
grammarians.  To  the  Dictionary  will  be  added,  1.  A  Vocabulary  of  the 
Names  of  Plants,  collected  with  great  care  b^  M.  Beiggren ; — 2.  A  complete 
Arabic  Register  of  all  the  Arabic  words  used  m  the  won ; — and  3.  A  Map  of 
Syria,  compiled  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  by  the  able  Swedish 
Geographer  Hallstrom.  The  whole  will  make  two  volumes  4to.,  amounting 
to  6  or  800  pages ;  the  first,  of  which  a.sreat  part  is  printed,  will  appear  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  extremely  well  printed,  in  a  small  type,  and  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  blank  spaces  as  much  as  possible.'' 

St.  Petersburgh,  July. — Dr.  Schmidt,  who  has  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  ^  Researches  into  the  History  of  Central  Asia,**  and  by  other  woiks,is  now 
enabled  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  '*  History  of  the  Eastern  Mon0)ls 
and  their  Dynasty,  by  Sanana  Sdrsan,  Chungtrndschi  of  the  OrluiJ*  This 
translation,  which  has  been  finished  for  some  years,  and  nas  been  impatiently 
expected  by  the  learned  of  other  countries,  will  be  accompanied  with  the  ori- 
ginal Mongol  text.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  graciously  assigned  a  sum 
of  10,000  rubies  for  the  printing  of  this  most  important  work. 

If  the  publication  of  this  work  of  a  hitherto  unknown  historian  is  in  itself 
interesting,  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  his  nation, — a  nation  which  had  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  which  has  found  among  those 
it  conquered  many  writers  to  record  its  deeds,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  no 
knowledge  but  m>m  them.  The  publication  of  the  original  will  be  equally 
acceptable.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Mongol  language,  we  had  no 
helps  except  vocabularies,  and  short  specimens,  till  Dr.  Schmidt  offered  a 
more  complete  help  to  the  study  of  it,  in  his  Mongol  translation  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  specimen  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  terminated. 

M.  Sopikoff,  in  an  Essay  on  Russian  Biblic^rapby,  published  at  St.  Peters- 
buigh,  in  1823,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  presents  us  with  a  grand  total  of  13,249  articles^ 
(or  about  80,000  volumes,)  published  in  the  Slavonic,  or  Russian  languages, 
from  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Russia,  in  the  year  1551,  down  to  the 
year  1813.  Among  the  works  published  since,  there  are  many  translations 
from  the  French,  German  and  English,  and  from  the  latter  we  perceive  the 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  Buchanan,  Duveau,  Parry,  and  Ross ;  the  Poems  of 
Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  latter. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  Russian  empire,  including  Poland,  40  learned 
societies;  viz.  14  at  St.  Petersburgh,  7  at  Moscow,  8  at  Wilna,  3  at  Riga,  1 
at  Abo,  1  at  Krzemienecz,  1  at  Gitomir,  1  at  Kalooga,  8  at  Kasan,  1  at  Kharkof, 
1  at  Jaroslav,  1  at  Novo  Tcherkack,  1  at  Mittau,  and  4  at  Warsaw. 

M.  Von  Blauenberg,  Privy  Councillor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
has  made  an  important  discovery,  by  which  a  problem  may  be  solved,  that  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  attention  since  the  days  of  Strabo.     Accompanied  in 
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his  rasearchesl^y  Halli-Guek«i-Crim-6ttorai;  A  destonidftDt  of  a  Taitar  ftouly, 
M«  Von  B.  discovered  at  a  distance  of  about  a  vent  S.  £.  from  Synmheropol, 
the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected  by  King  Seilanus,  the  con<]iwnor  of  Mitlm- 
dates  Eupator. 

Mr.  Zosimus,  a  Greek  gentleman,  resident  at  Moscow^  who  has  made  several 
considerable  donations  to  different  schoob,  and  particularly  to  the  commercial 
academy  of  that  capital,  has  presented  to  the  Governor-general  of  Moscow  an 
old  Manuscript  with  coloured  figures,  which  he  requested  his  Excellency  to 
have  examinea,  and  if  it  was  thought  worthy,  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor.  Dr. 
Hamel,  who  was  commissioned  by  Prince  Galitzmto  examine  the  Manuscript, 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  portion  of  a  great  historical  work,  hitherto  Httie 
known,  which  was  probably  compiled  at  the  beginning,  or  during  the  first  half 
of  the  12th  century,  from  various  ancient  annals.    In  all  probability,  it  com- 
menced with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuiy.  It  is  all  written  in  the  same  hand,  on  sepa- 
rate leaves,  and  the  most  remarkable  events  are  presented  in  coloured  figures. 
The  leaves  not  being  bound  or  sewed  together,  and  not  even  numbered,  had 
been  dispersed,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  different  private  persons.     A 
part  of  it  was  discovered  by  Prince  Scherbatoff,  and  printed  in  1772,  by  order 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  11.  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Th.  Tolstoy. 
Some  other  fragments  were  likewise  discovered  by  Prince  Scherbato^  and 
printed  at  the  desire  of  the  Empress.     In  1814,  Mr.  Schoumiloff,  a  merchant 
of  Tomsk,  gave  to  the  Imperial  Library  a  Manuscript,  with  figures,  which  is 

Eart  of  this  work,  and  contains  passages  that  are  wanting  in  the  parts  which 
ad  been  previously  printed.  Mr.  Sapteff,  merchant  of  St.  Petersbui]^, 
possesses  a  fragment  or  the  same  manuscript,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  time 
the  parts  which  are  still  wanting  will  be  recovered.  Those  parts,  both  ma- 
nuscript and  printed,  to  which  we  allude,  contain  the  periods  firom  the  year 
1114  to  1553  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  fragment  presented  by  Mr.  Zosimos 
was  purchased  by  him  at  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the  French  troops,  in 
1812.  It  contains  the  Histor}'  of  Rome  and  Greece  from  the  year  81  to  919. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  part  of  the  work,  which  relates  to  the  most  remote 
aera,  and  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Krug,  of  the  Academy,  may 
serve  to  correct  many  particulars  in  the  Annals  of  Nicon. 

The  Governor-general  having  transmitted  this  Manuscript  to  the  Emperor, 
his  Majesty  ordered  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Imperial  library,  and  s«it  to 
Mr.  Zosimus  a  diamond  ring,  with  his  cypher.* 

Materials  for  the  Sistory  (if  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  in  Rkssia^  (in 
the  Russian  language,)  collected  by  Peter  Roppen^  doctor  of  philosophy,  are 
publishing  in  numbers. 

Dr.  Ledebam,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Dorpat,  has  just  returned  finomhis 
scientific  excursion  among  the  Kiighises,  and  to  the  Altaic  momitaint.  This 
journey  is  expected  to  have  important  results  for  the  study  of  nacaral  histDiT» 
and  in  paiticolAr  with  regard  to  botany.  The  Professor  has  collected  aeany 
500  new  plants,  of  which  he  has  made  very  accurate  drawings  It  would  bo 
highly  desirable  to  see  them  published,  and  that  the  Russian  Government, 
which  has  already  done  so  much  for  science,  should  encourage  the  publicaDon 
by  a  liberal  grant,  like  that  afforded  by  the  French  Government  to  tne  splendid 

■  '  .ll.l.    I»..H  ■,■■■■■■■■  - —         .  ■■        ■ 

*  According  to  Prince  Scherbatoff,  this  work  was  used  in  the  education  of  Peter 
the  6reat. 


works  on  Zoology  and  Botany,  forming  part  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Freycinet. 
Without  some  such  aid,  it  is  to  he  feiu^  thatmauy  enterprise^  like  the  present 
may  he  lost  to  science  and  to  the  puhlic. 

A  Work  in  French  is  shortly  to  he  puhlished  under  the  following  title :— *• 
Tableaux  HUtoriquet,  Chronologigueif  Geographiques^  et  Statittiqv€$,  de  CEm- 
pire  de  RussiCy  avec  une  Carte  GiniiUogique^  The  author  has  mostly  followed 
the  plan  of  Lesage's  Historical  Atlas,  and  has  divided  his  worit  into  the  fol- 
lowing Tables : — 

I. — IV.  Historical  Account  of  Russia,  divided  into ^ve/)eriod!(;  preceded 
by  a  view  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  The  first 
table  contains  the  three  first  periods,  with  a  Map  of  Russia  in  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, on  which  are  marked  the  nations  which  inhabited  it,  its  limits  under 
Rurik,  its  6r8t  sovereign,  as  well  as  those  under  Jaroslaf,  which  was  the  era 
of  its  greatest  extent.  The  2nd,  Sd,  and  4th  Tables  contain  the  4th  and  5th 
periods. 

V.  VI.  Chronology  of  the  sovereigns  and  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  Russia. 

*  VII.  Genealogy  of  all  the  Houses  which  have  reigned  in  Russia,  with  his* 
torical  remarks.  The  different  dynasties  are  distinguished  by  colours.  Par- 
ticular care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the  alliances  with  foreign  Houses^  as  they 
serve  to  show  the  relations  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  with  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe. 

VIII.  Map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  exhibiting  its  progressive  increase  from 
the  reign  of  Tzar  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  since  which  time  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  have  been  continually  enlarged.  The  acquisitions  are  marked  by  co- 
lours, with  explanations.  This  Map  contains,  besides,  a  table  of  the  principal 
treaties  of  peace,  indicating  the  places  where  they  were  concluded,  and  their 
object. 

IX.  Map  of  Siberia,  showing  its  progressive  discovery,  and  a  description  of 
the  conquest  of  this  country;  on  this  the  route  taken  by  Jermak  is  marked. 

X.  Table  of  the  limits  of  the  empire,  its  progressive  extent,  the  gradual 
state  of  its  force,  the  rivers,  lakes,  chains  of  mountains,  canals ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  divided  into  race^,  pointing  out  their  abodes;  the  total  population 
of  Russia,  divided  according  to  classes,  religious,  &c. 

XI.  The  principal  natural  productions  of  the  three  kingdoms,  espedallj 
those  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  and  agriculture. 

XII.  Public  instruction ;  manufactories ;  foreign,  inland,  and  transit  trade. 

XIII.  Division  of  Russia  into  governments,  dioceses,  &c.  with  the  chief 
towns  of  the  governments,  and  their  population,  the  district  towns,  &c.  number 
of  square  miles,  &c. 

XIV.  Countries  not  included  in  the  governments ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
Finland,  Georgia,  country  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 

XV.  Money,  weights  and  measures,  compared  with  those  of  the  other 
conntries  of  Europe. 

The  Department  for  Popular  Instruction  has  published  a  Daco-Wallachian 
Grammar,  by  Stephen  Murzella,  Councillor  of  State.  Though  this  language  is 
Spoken  in  Betsarabia,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  there  have  hitherto  been  no 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  first  part  contains  a  selection  of 
phrases,  and  the  second  the  Grammar. 
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SAXONY. 

The  Journal  of  the  Travels  in  the  East  by  the  late  M.  Seetzen  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press  hy  several  learned  men,  and  will  be  edited  it  is  said  by 
Professor  Kruse  of  Halle. 


M.  Ebert,  the  celebrated  Bibliographer  and  librarian  of  the  Royal  library 
at  Dresden,  is  now  publishing  a  periodical  work,  entitled  ^  Contnbutions  to 
the  History,  Dterature,  and  Arts  of  former  and  present  Times.^  A  new  num- 
ber (the  third)  has  just  appeared,  of  which  the  following  are  the  contents : — 
1.  A  Glance  at  Bohemia,  by  T.E.  Faber — 2.  A  Trait  m  the  Character  of 
Frederic  William  I. — 3.  A  Letter  of  Klopstock — 4.  Voltaire's  Opinion 
of  Frederic  II.  in  1740 — ^5.  Recollections  of  Beriin  in  1796,  by  fikktiger — 
6.  Printing  in  Portugal  in  the  15th  century — 7.  On  the  History  of  the 
Bridges  at  Dresden—^.  Swiss  life  and  Manners—^.  Inedited  Letters  of 
Widtelmann— 10.  A  Journey  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  with  remarks  on  the 
state  of  literature  there  in  1797,  by  Bottiger — 11.  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his 
German  translators. 


Mr.  Rosett)r,  of  Bucharest,  who  has  been  studying  two  years  in  Letpng, 
and  takes  particular  pains  to  cultivate  the  Daco-Wallachian  language,  is  the 
first  of  his  nation  who  has  made  an  attempt  to  publish  a  joaroal  in  that 
lansuaee,  under  the  title  Leipzig  Fama  fiir  Dacien ;  the  first  tour  numbers  of 
which  nave  already  been  pnnted  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  sent 
by  Mr.  Rosetty  to  nis  country. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  ''Anti-Symbolic,''  lately  published  by  Voss,  some 
curious  ]Mirticulars  of  his  own  life  are  given  bj^  the  author,  together  with  anec- 
dotes of  literary  men  in  Germany  with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  among 
others  of  Heyne,  who  it  appears  wrote  reviews  of  nearly  800  works  during 
the  time  he  was  connected  with  various  Journals.  Voss  himself,  independently 
of  his  other  undertakings,  wrote  100  dissertations,  and  every  year  about  SOOO 
letters  or  notes,  gave  several  courses  of  lectures,  besides  superintending  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  several  public  institutions,  &c.  &c. 


SPAIN. 


The  Madrid  Gazette  announces  a  Spanbh  translation  of  Cobbett*s  History 
of  the  Reformation,  by  M.  Chalumeau  de  Vemeuil,  dedicated  to  the  Infimi 
Don  Francisco,  brother  of  the  King.  A  most  pompous  eulogium  is  bestowed 
on  the  original,  *^  the  production,**  says  the  Gazette,  "  of  Sir  William  Cobbett, 
which  has  produced  the  most  powerfiid  impression  in  fiivour  of  the  Catholics 
through  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire." 

M.  Inguanzo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  has  lately  published  an  order,  prohibttiog 
almost  every  description  of  books,  prayer-bo(^  excepted,  from  entering  his  di<>- 
cese.  Every  work  in  a  foreign  language,  and  every  translation,  and  all  the 
French  and  English  Journals  en  nuuse  are  forbidden.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  has 
even  prohibited  his  diocesans  from  entering  the  reading-rooms  lately  established, 
also  m>m  reading  the  works  of  liorente,  or  Sempere  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  in  Spain.    An  edition  of  the  Psalms,  published  last  year,  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  King,  has  heen  also  ooDdemned,  for  whidi  we  haye  not  heard  any 
cause  assigned.  The  French  Minister,  on  the  Archbishop's  interference,  has 
requested  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  not  to  show  the  Journals 
which  they  receive  from  France. 

'^  CclleecUm  General  de  Comediat  Escogidoi,"  Under  this  title,  and  in  16 
vols,  it  is  intended  to  publish  in  a  neat  and  correct  form  the  best  pieces  of  the 
old  Spanish  Theatre,  since  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega.  Eightparts  are  already 
published,  eath  containing  two  plays,  by  tne  same  author.  The  productions  of 
eight  different  authors  wiU  be  included ;  the  principal  are  Lope  de  Vega,  Cal- 
deron,  Moreto,  Rosa,  and  Montalvan.  At  tne  end  of  each  piece  the  Editor 
gives  a  critical  summaiy. 

**Arte  de  hablar,  enproiay  venoy  por  D.  Jose  Gomez  Hermonilla,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,''  in  2  vols.  Madrid,  1836.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  This  work  seems,  without  any  assignable  cause, 
to  have  been  suppressea,  though  it  had  been  printed  and  publi^ed  with  the 
license  of  all  the  necessary  authorities. 

The  Members  of  the  Historical  Academy  at  Madrid  are  now  engaged  in 

Srinting  the  **  Fuero  Real,"  and  several  other  works  on  legislation,  of  Alonzo 
le  Wise,  together  with  the  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  Ins  grand- 
son. They  are  also  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  the  '^  Historia  Natural  y 
General  de  las  Indias,  lias,  y  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,"  by  Gonzales 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  (a  contemporary  of  King  Ferdinand  and  I^ibella,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)  whose  work  is  the  result  of  his  own  observations 
in  America,  where  he  was  long  employed  by  the  Spanish  Government.  His 
work  contains  information  received  personally  from  Columbus  himself  and  the 
first  conquerors  of  America.  The  work  of  Oviedo  is  in  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  only  was  long  since  published,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  The  complete  edition  of  the  Madrid  Academy  will  be  illustrated  by 
an  extensive  appendix,  and  learned  notes  on  the  history  of  America. 

^  Diccionario  Geografioo-Estadistico  di  Espana  y  Portugal,  dedicado  al  Rei 
nuestro  Senor,  por  el  Dr;  D.  Sebastian  di  Minano."  Vois  great  work  was 
originally  commenced  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  in  it  beyond  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre.  Dr.  Minano,  vriio 
IS  also  an  academician,  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  materials  which  have 
been  collected  for  the  work,  and  has  also  obtained  more  additional  documents, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  different  cities 
and  provinces.  He  has  alreadypublished  6  volumes  in  4to,  each  volume  con- 
taining more  than  400  pages.  The  number  of  volumes  is  not  fixed.  The  work 
includes  a  new  general  Map  of  Spain,  besides  many  other  maps  and  plates. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  journey  which  Professor  Hansteen,  of  Christiana,  has  for  some  years 
meditated  into  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of  the  &hig-.' 
netic  Poles,  is  about  to  be  performed  at  the  public  expense.  The  sum 
necessary  for  the  purpose  (4500  dollars)  has  J^een  granted  him  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Diet.  Naturalists  and  astronomers  take  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
expedition,  of  which  Professor  Hansteen  has  received  from  all  quarters  the 
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most  fltttteiing  ^rooft.  Professor  fomttn,  is  Beitin,  has  ofifered,  tint  ii 
feasor  HaiMteen  vriU  take  his  son,  Dr.  Erman,  with  him,  he  wiU  not  only  firo- 
vide  him  with  the  necessary  instrumentSy  but  also  contrihateathoaaand  down 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

The  first  part  of  the  ^  Collectiou  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Sweden,'*  edited,  by 
the  command  of  his  Majesty,  by  Messrs.  CoUin  and  Schlyter,  is  now  pub- 
lushed.  This  first  part  contains  Uie  Code  of  We$t  Gothland^  with  Glossaries, 
Fiefiioe,  &c.  The  second  Tolunay  containing  the  Laws  of  East  Gothland,  is  in 
preparation. 


TURKEY. 


JJhrmy  of  the  Seraglio,  ot  ConsimUinoj^, — ^It  was  Theotoky,  of  Corfb,  who 
tiras  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Astrakan  by  the  Empress  Calfa«riDe, 
that  suggested  to  Gregory  Ghika,  Secretary-interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  idea  of  examininp;  the  remains  of  the  Hbraiy  of  the  last  Greek  Emperors, 
preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  Sentglio.  This  interpreter  being  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  eunuch  who  had  the  charge  of  the  treasury  of  the  Ottoman 
Potte,  was  allowed  to  enter  die  apartment  of  the  libnuy;  for  want  of  more 
valuable  MSS.  he  took  away  the  Series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  had  a  copy  made,  and  then  restored  the  originsL  Notwith- 
standing the  testimony  of  Ghika,  it  was  still  believed  .that  some  of  the  lost 
woriLS  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  would  be  found  in  the  library.  But 
'  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  General  Sebastiani.  This  skiifiii  dipUmiatist, 
when  ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  aviuled  himself  of  the  per- 
sonal attachment  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
Ottoman  Ministry,  to  obtain  permission,  (which  he  applied  for  as  the  greatest 
fevour,)  to  visit  this  library.  Selim  not  only  granted  nis  request,  but  ordered 
the  keeper  of  the  imperiai  treasure  to  show  die  ambassador  the  whole  c^  the 
library,  and  to  ofier  him,  as  a  present  from  himself,  such  books  as  he  might 
select.  Sebastiani  carefully  examined  all  the  books  contained  in  the  library, 
but  finding  nothing  except  some  theological  MSS.  he  made  choice  of  a  magni- 
ficent MS.  of  the  New  Testament. — Atso,  Coun  de  LUteraimre  Greegm- 
Modetne,  ^'  The  library  of  lhe  SeragHo  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross; 
one  of  the  arms  of  which  serves  as  the  antichamber,  and  the  other  three  with 
die  center  of  the  building  contain  the  books.  On  the  entrance -gate  is  an  in- 
scription in  Arabic,  Enter  in  peace.  The  middle  of  the  cross  is  covered  by  a 
cupola  supported  on  four  marole  colums.  The  diree  arms  have  six  windows, 
diree  above  and  three  below.  The  doors  of  the  book-cases  are  of  brass  wire, 
with  bolts,  and  the  seal  of  the  librarian.  The  books  are  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  with  their  edges  outside,  on  which  the  title  is  inscribed.  There  are 
1294  manuscripts,  most  of  them  Arabic;  also  a  few  good  Persian  and 
Turkish  authors,  but  scarcely  a  single  Greek,  Latin  or  Hebrew  work,  that  may 
be  said  to  be  known,  or  of  the  least  importance.  Of  the  Koran  there  are 
17  copies,  and  of  commentaries  on  it  143.  The  collection  of  traditions,  rela- 
tive to  Mahomet,  forms  182  volumes,  and  there  are  324  works  on  Mahometan 
jurisprudence.  Among  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  is  preserved  the  femoos  work 
of  Ucheffer  KituU,  in  which  the  wise  men  of  the  east  believe  are  inscribed  the 
name  and  the  destiny  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  I\irkey  and  of  Egypt,  to  the  end 
of  the  world.*'    mb.  ltd. 
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THEOLOGY. 

S90  BAUMGARTEN  Cnisias.  D.,  Lebrbuch  dex  Chrtstl.  Moral.   8to.    LAjpng.   Ss. 

391  EvangeJii  secand.   Matthsam  venio  Francica  Ssecoli  IX.   nee  non  Gothice 

SflBC.  IV.  qaod  soperest,  cur.  B.  J.  A.  Schmdler.    8vo.    Stiatgari.    48. 

392  Haopt,  Biblischet  Cfasual-Text-Lexicoo.    8vo.    Queditnfr.    7s.  6d. 

393 Biblische  Real  and  Verbal  Encyclopaedie,  in  Histor.,  Geogr.,  Phys., 

Arcbseol.,  Exeget  und  Practischer  Hinsicht,  3r  Bd.  le  AbtheiL  N— R.  Bvo. 
^bendm    6s.  6d. 

394  Hug.  D.,  ^uleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neaen  Testaments.    2ThI.  3te  Tcrb. 

nnd  verm.  Aoflage.    8to.    StuUgari,    18s. 

395  Kircbe,  die  katholiscbe,  besooden  in  Schlenen,  in  ihren  Oebrechen  dafgestelle, 

von  einem  KathoL  Geistlichen,  2te  Aufl.    8vo.    AJtUnharg,    88. 

396  Kircbenseitnng,  allgemeine,  etn  Arcliiv  f  iir  die  neaeste  Geacbiclite  nnd  Stetistik 

der  christl.  Kirche  Jabrg.  1827.  4lo.    IhrmtUkdU    21. 2s.  Anmud  ^ubtcHpHon. 

397  Knapp  D.,  Vorleaungen  iiber  die  christfiche  Glaubenslehre,  nacb  dem  Lehrbegiiff 

der  evaiTgel.  Kircbe.  Aus  der  binterlass.  Handscbrift  heraasg.  TOn  D.  Tbilo. 
2  vol.     8vo.     HalU,    li. 

399  MatUuei,  D.,  Sjnopte  der  4  Evaugelbten,  nebst  Eritik  ihrer  WnndeierziiblnngiBn. 

8to.     Gottwen.     28»  6d. 

400  Munter,  D.,  Der  Stern  der  Weisen.  Untersocbungen  nber  das  Gebiiztsjahr 

Christi.    8vo.    Kopenh,    6s. 

401  Rosenmulter  D.,Haudbucb  der  Bibliachen  Altertbumskunde,  &c.  2rBd.  2r  TUel. 

8vo.    Leip»ig%    12s. 
402 Scbolia  in  Vetns  Testomentom,  Pars  VII.  Vol.  1.  (et  sab  titolo 

Propbete  minores.  Vol.  1.)  Hoseas  et  Joel,  Edit  2da»  auct  et  emend.    8vo. 

Xips.    98. 
40$  — — Idem  liber.  Pars  VII.  VoL  2.  (Propheta  minores.  Vol.  2.)  Amot, 

Obadias,  et  Jonas.    Edit.  2da,  auct.  et  emend.    8vo.    Ibi<L    8s. 
404 Idem  liber.  Pars  VIII.  Vol.  2.   Jeremia  Vaticinia  et  Tlireni, 

Lat.  vertit  et  annot.  perp.  Vol.  2dum.    8vo.    Ibid,    138. 

405  Testamentum  Novum,  Grsece,  Textom  ad  fid.  cod.  version,  et  patrum  receiu.  et 

lect.  variet.  adj.  D.J.J.  Griesbach.  Vol.1.  Quatuor  Evangelia  compl.  Edit.  3a, 
emend,  et  auct.  c.  D.  Schulz.    8vo.    BerolinL     178.  6d. 

406  Tholuck,  D.,  Coromentar  zu  dem  Evangelio  Johannis.    8vo.     Hamburg.    7s.  6d. 

407  (Envres  Cboisies  de  Cardinal  Maury.    5  tom.    8vo.    Porii.    21.  5s. 

408  Benj.  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  consider^  dans  sa  source,  ses  formes,  et  sea 

diveloppemens.    Tom.  III.    8vo.    Parit,    10s.  6d. 

409  De  Boulogne,  Eveque  de  Trojes,  Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Critique,  et  de  Litt6- 

ratnre.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    Paris*    lOs.  6d. 

410  Cbarles  Coqnerel,  Lettre  a  M.  O'Egger,  premier  Vicaire  dembsionaire  de  I'Eglise 

m^tropcklitaine  de  Paris,  snr  nue  profession  g^n^iaJe  de  toute  TEglise  Protea- 
tante.    8vo«    Paris,    3s. 

411  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence*  en  Latin  «t  en  Fran9ai8>  avec  des  Notes  Utt^raires^  critiques 

et  historiques,  des  prefaces  et  de  dissertations,  tir^s  dn  Commentaire  de 
Calmet,  de  Senonea,  de  Vence  et  dea  aatrcs  auteurs  lea  pins  c^librea,  poor 
faciliter  llntelligence  de  PEcriture  Sainte.  Etmchied'un  Ailas  et  de  Cartes 
Geograpki^aes^  Cinqnieme  edition,  revue  et  augment^  d'an  grand  nombre  de 
Notes,  par  M.  Dnich,  laboi  convert!,  &c.  Tom.  I.  et  UL  8vo.  Parti. 
{To  be  emfkted  in  25  VoU,,  vritk  a  4to  Alias.)    Each  lOa.  fid. 
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41t  Stinte  Bible,  avec  one  tradvotion  Fnnptife  en  forme  de  panphmte,  par  le  i^wfieud 

Sere  de  Carrieres,  et  les  Conimentaires  de  Menochias  de  la  Compopiie  de 
esus.    Torn.  XII. — XV.  (et  dernier).    Ly<m  et  Parit,    each  10a.  6d. 

413  Folgentii  CnoUiati  Tbeologia  moralia  universa  in  Compendittm  redacts.     S  Umbw 

8vo.     Venetiis. 

414  Lamy,  R  P.  Apparatus  Biblicns,  sire  Maunductio  ad  Sacnm  Scriptoram,   tarn 

clarius  turn  facijias  inteliigendaoi.     3  torn.    8vo.     VenetiU.    I5s« 

415  Orti,  Cardinale,  Storia  Eclesiastica.    Vol.  42.  oontinente  Tindice  genende  delf 

Opera.    8vo.    Vatnia*    6s« 

416  Convention  entre  S.  M.  le  Hoi  des  Pftys  Baa  et  S.  S.  Leon  XIL  Soovenis 

Pontife.    ISmo.    Bnaelki,    Is.  6d, 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

417  Petit-des-Rochettes,  Esprit  de  la  Jarispnidence  inedite  du  Conseil  d'  Etmt,  aoos  le 

Consolat  et  PEmpire.     3  vols.     8vo.    Parti,     18s. 

418  Gtiichard  et  Dabochet,  Manuel  do  Jor6,  on  Eapoaition  de  la  Leg^slatare  CrimhieOe* 

dans  les  rapports  arec  les  fonctloiis  de  Jar6,  &c.    8to.     Paris,     tih,  6d. 

419  Ortolan,  Explication  des  Institutes  de  Justinien  avec  le  teste  et  la  traductioD  cb 

regaid.    Tom.  I.  en  2  parties.    8vo.    Pom,   (To  consist  of  4  Vols.)    eacfa  9s. 

420  Baron  Charles  de  Martens,  Causes  C^lebres  du  Droit  des  Gens,    t  Vols.    Sto. 

Ixiptig*    ll.  4s. 

421  Rogron»  Code  d'  Instruction  Criminelle  expliqu^  par  ses  motifs  et  par  des 

ezemples.    8vo.     Parit,    12s. 

422  Boyard,  De  la  Magutrature  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  Libert^  de  ia  Prease  et  la 

Libert^  Individ  uelle.     8vo.    Paris,    7s.  6d. 
433  Saint  Edme,  Dictionnairede  la  Penality  dans  toutes  les  parties  du  Monde  cmmoe. 
Tom.  IIL  (livraison  13  a  18.^    8vo.     Paris,    ll.  Is. 

424  Lucas,  Du  Sjsteme  P^nal  et  au  Sjsteme  r^pressif  en  g^s^ral ;  de  la  Pdue  de 

Mort  en  particulier ;  Ouviage  coaronu6  a  G^eve  et  a  Paris.   8vo.   Pent.   12!s. 

425  Causes  Politiques  C^ldbres  du  XlXme  Si^de.    Tom.  III.    8vo.     Porti.     9s. 

426  Code  Forestier,  avec  rEzpos6  des  motifs,  la  discussion  des  deux  cbanbres,  &c.  &c. 

8vo.     Paris,    10s.  6d. 

427  Les  Six  Codes  en  Miniature.    32roo.    Paris.    7s.  6d. 

428  Recueil  general  des  Auciennes  Lois  Fran9ai8es  depuis  Tan  320, Jusqu'  a  la  Bevo- 

lution  de  1789.    Par  M.M.  Jourdan,  Isambert,  &c    Tom.  XL  et  XIL  2  Vols. 
8vo.     Paris.    I8s. 
429 __,^—  Louis  XVL    Tom.  V.  et  VI.    8»o.    Paru.    IBs. 

430  Institutes  de  Gaius,  recemmeut  decouverte  dans  un  Palimpseste  de  la  bibliothcqoe 

du  Cliapitre  de  Verone,  et  trad,  in  Fran9ais.   Par  Boolet.  8vo.  Paris.  10s.  6d. 

431  Locr6,  La  Legislation  Civile,  Commerciale  et  Criminelle  de  la  France.    Tom.  8, 

9,  10.    8vo.     Paris,    each  10s.  6d. 

432  Pulliet,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Droit  Fran9ai8.    Tom.  IV.  2  parties.    8vo. 

Ports.     (To  eansisi  rf  32  ParU  or  16  Vols.)     15s. 

433  Sevestre,  Des  Lois  P^nales  consid^r^es  comme  moyens  de  repression.     8ro. 

BruxeUes.    7s. 

434  Assen,  van,  Aduotatio  ad  Institutionum  Gaji  Commentarios.    liber  1.     8ro. 

Laigd.  Bat.    5s. 

435  Brouker,  Maleficus  ob  fugam  e  carcere  graviter  puniendas  est'  DIssl  Philos-joridica. 

8vo.     RegiomantL    2s.  6d. 

436  Hennicke,  Prind  pia  juris  civUis  Romano-Germanici  et  Saxonid  Begii*  in  us.  juris 

stud.    8vo.    Lips.    7.«.  6d. 
437*  Ducpetiaux,  De  la  Peine  de  Mort.    8vo.     Bruxelles. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

437  Gothe's  Philosophic,  oder  seine  Ideen  iiber  Leben,  Liebe,  Ebe,  etc.  von  D.  Schiitz. 

7  Bde.    l6roo.    Hamburg.    11. 5s. 

438  Thiersch,  F.,  Uber  gelelirte  Scbulen.    2r  Bd.  1,  2, 3*  Abth.    8vo.  StaMgart,  9s. 

439  M*^«.  CecUie  de  Luna  Folliero,  De  i'Edocation  des  Femmei,  on  Mojens  de  les 

faire  contiibuer  a  la  felicit6  publiqne,  &c.    8vo.    Parti.    78.  6d. 
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MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

440  Hansen,  AusTuhrl.  Methoden  mit  dem  Fraunhoferschcn  Heliometer  Beobachtnn- 

gen  aniostelleo.    4to.     Goika,    12a. 

441  Struve,  Ueber  dei  Doppelsteme.    4to.    DorpaU    5s. 

442  Vega,  Logarithm,  trigon.  Handbacb.    7^  Aufl.   4to.    Leip%ig»    6s.  6d. 

443  Morla,  Lehrbuch  der  Artilteriewissenschaft,  mit  44  Kupfert.     Gr.  foL    Leijn. 

444  Benelias,  Lehrbuch  d.  Cbemie.     2r  Bd.     V  Abth.   8vo.    Dretden,     ll.  5s. 
445 ,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  fortschritte  der  phjsiscben  Wissenacbofteo, 

6  Jahrg.    8vo.     Tubingen,    7s.  6d. 

446  Scbubartb,  D.,  Lehrbuch  der  theoret.  Cbemie.  Seyerro.Ausg.  8vo.  BerUn,  IBs. 

447  Marquis  de  Laplace,  Supplement  au  Vme  Volume  de  Trait6  de  M6canique  Celeste. 

4to.     Paris,    4s.  6d. 

448  Beridius,   De  1' Analyse  des  Corps  inorganiqnes,  trad,  de  I'AUemaod.    8vo. 

Paris.    68. 

449  Delambre,  Histoire  de  1' Astronomie  au  XVIIIe  Si^Ie.    Publi^e  par  M.  Mathieu. 

4to.     Paris.    21.  Its.  6d. 

450  Puissant,  Supplement  au  Traits  de  G^odesie.    4to.    Paris. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

451  Descourtils,  Flore  Pittoresque  et  Medicate  des  Antilles.    IlTrnsons  74 — 80. 

8vo.     Paris,    Fig.  color,    each  5s. 

452  Saint  Hilaure,  &c.,  Flora  Brasilits  Meridioiialia.    Fascic.  VI.    4to.    Fig.    Paris, 

ll.  Is.    Folio.    Fig.  color.  41..  4a. 

453  Duponchel,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Lepidopteies  Nocturnes  de  France.    Tom. 

in.     15  livraisons.    8va    Kg.  color.    Parti,    each  48. 6d. 

454  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Tom.  XLVIII — L.    3  vol.  8vo.    Paris* 

each  10s.    Planches,  cahiers  48 — 50,  each  7s.;   or  coloured,  each   11.  Is. 
Portraits  des  Naturalistes,  cahier  24, 48. 

455  Daperrev,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  sar  la  Corvette  la  Coquille.    Premiere  divi- 

sion;  Zoologte.    rV.  et  V.  livraisons.    Fol.    Fig.  color.     Porti.    each  18s. 

456  Table  des  Annates  du  Museum  d'Histoiie  Naturelle  (ou  Tom.  XXI.  de  cet  out- 

rage.)   4to.     Parti.    15s.    Vel.  paper,  80s. 

457  Moqnin  Tandon,  Monographie  de  la  Famille  des  Hirudin6es.    4to.    ilg.   Paris* 

13s. 

458  ■     Essai  sur  les  dedoublemens,  ou  multiplications  d'orgvies  dasa 
les  Vegetaux.    4to.    Paris,    38. 6d. 

459  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  Trait6  des  Arbres  Fmitiers.    Nouvelle  edition  par  Poitean 

et  Tnrpin.    Livraison  XUI— XU V.    Folio.    Fig.  color.    Paris,   each  21.  2s. 

460  Redout^,  Choiz  des  plus  belles  flenrs  prises  dans  differentes  fiunilles  du  regne 

▼^g^tal,  &C.    Livraisons  HI.  IV»    4to.    Rg.  color.    Paris,    each  18f.    rol. 
each  ll.  16s. 

461  DicUonnaire  Classiqne  d'Histoire  Natnrelle,  par  MM.  Audouin,  Bourdon,  &c. 

Dirig^  par  Bory  de  St.  Vincent.    Tom.  XlL    8vo.    Paris,    14s.    Planches, 
cahier  12,  8vo.  6s. ;  color.  8vo.  9s. 
362  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles.    Tom.  IV.  livraison  III.    Fol.    Parti.    Fig.  color. 
21.  2s. 

463  Lao^pede,  Histoire  Naturelle  de  THomme,  prec^d^  de  son  ^loge  historique,  par 

M.  le  Baron  Cuvier.    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 

464  Frevcinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.    5e  partie ;  Botaniqne.    V  Hvraison.   Fol. 

Paris.    Fig.    18s. 

465  Daperrey,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,    lere  partie ;  Botanique.    lere  livraison. 

Fol.    Paris.    Fig.  color.     I8s. 

466  Cavoleau,  (Enologie  Fran9aise,  ou  Statistique  de  tons  les  vignobles  et  de  toutes 

les  boissons  vineoses  et  spiritueuses  de  la  France.    8vo.     Ports.    9s. 

467  Risso,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  principales  productions  de  TEorope  M^ridionale. 

Tom.  n.  III.  V.  (et  dernier.)    8vo.    Paris,    each  ll. 

468  Temminck,    Nouveau  Biccucil  des  Planches  Colori^s  d'Oiseanx.     livraison 

LXXIV.    4to.    Paris.    Fig.  color.  15s.    Fol.  ll.  Is. 

469  Eiicyclopedie  Metbodiqae ;  Hlitoire  Naturelle  des  Vers.    Tom.  11.    2de  partie. 

4C0.    Porti.    15s. 
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470  Vaacher,  Monogmphie  dcs  Orobaiiciies.    4to.    F'lf.    Oawve.   12s. ;  color.  18i. 

471  Werner,  Atlas  rtesOiseaux  d*£u rope.     Livmison  VI.     8vo.     Fig.     Pariu  Plaia, 

each  5s.  ;  coloured,  10«. 
47S  Naccari,  Flora  Veneta  disposta  secondo  fl   Sisteiua  liimeano.    Vol.  IL     4l8. 

Fenccia.     58. 
47S  Bertotonii,  J.,  Prslectione*  Rei  Herbariae.    8vo.    Bonon* 

474  Atlas  so  der  Reise  im  NordJiken  Afrika  von  £.  Kiippel,  Ite  Abtbeil.  Zoologir. 

Fol.  mit  color.  Kupf.     1,  t  Heft.    Frank/urt,     11.  5s. 

475  Berzelius.  Jahresberichi  iiber  die  fortschritte  der  Phjs.  WissenschaAen.  6  Jahi]^. 

8vo*     Tulfingen,    7s.  6d. 

476  Flora,  Botanische  Zeitong,  10  Jahrg.     I8t7.     8?o.     RemA,     18s. 

477  Froriep,  D.,  Notiien  aos  dem  Gebiete  der  Nator  imd  Heilkunde.     l€^,  17*  Bd. 

4to.     WtiuuT.    11. 

478  GartenzeituDg,  allgeio.  Deotsche,  5  Jabrg.    1827.    78.  6d. 

479  GjUenbal,  Insecto  Suecica.    Toro.  I.  Part  IV.    8vo.    Lips.    18s. 

480  Scbweisger,  D.,  Jabrbach  der  Chemie  und  Ph^sik  als  eine  Zeitscbiift  dea  Vercins 

sar  VerbreituDg  voq  Natorkeuntniss.    19 — 21  Band.    4  Hdle,  mit  Kapf. 
8vo.    HaUe.    21. 

481  Kries,  Von  den  Ursachen  der  Efdbeben,  nnd  ron  den  Magnetisdien  Encbeixn 

uugen ;  swey  Preisschrilten,  mit  Kopf.    8vo. 

482  licbtenstein,  D.,  Darstellane   neuer  oder  wenig  bekannter  Saugethiere  nach 

Orlgmalen  herausg.    1  Heft.  foi.  mit  5  Kupf.  '  Berlin,    9s. 

483  Unnk,  Systema  Vegetabilium.    Edit  16.     Vol.  IV.    Para  L  etll.    Cora  pos- 

teriores,  Classis  24.     8to.     Gottingtt,    ll.  1  s. 

484  Maximilian,  Printa  von  Neuwied,  Abbilduugen  zur  Naturgescbicfate  BraaiJiens. 

lOte  Lief.  fol.  iiut6  Kupf.    Roy.  ful.     Weimwr.    11. 

485  Nees  Van  £senbeck,  Besclireibung  der  Deutschen  Brorobeerstriiache,  Rubi  Germa- 

nici.    8s  Heft.  fol.  mit  ilium.  Kupf.     Elberfeld.    lOs. 

486  Ohoi,  D.,  Die  galvaniscbe  Ketie  matberoatisch  bearheitet.    8vo.     Berlin.    7$. 

487  Somnierfelt,  Plantarum  Cryptogam.  Norvegicarum.    Cent   1.  fot   Christime, 

1826.    II.  lis.  6d. 

488 Sapplementum  Flora?  Lappouicas,  quam  edit  D.  Wablenberg,  c.  tab. 

col.  8vo.    Ibid,     1826.     los. 

489  Sturm,  Deutschlaud*s  Flora,  I.  Abth.,  47  und  48.  Heft,  mit  32.  col.    KupC.  ISmo. 

Nwrnbtrg.    9s. 

490  Wagler,  D.,  Systema  Avium.    Pars  1.    8vo.    Stuttgardig,    lOa. 

491  Thon,  Entomologisches  Archiv,  mit.  Kupf.    Ir.  Bd.    4to.    Jenm,    18a. 

491*  Biblioteca  Asraria,  o  sia  Raccolta  di  acclte  istrnaione  economiche-rurali,  dirett 
dal  Dr.  G.  Moretti.    Tom.  I. — ^V.    12mo.    Milano.  78.  each. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

492  Hiinefeki,  D.,  Pbysiologische  Cberoie  des  raensdilicben  Oi^gaiiismM,  sor  Be- 

forderung  d.  PhysiuloKie  u.  Mcdicin.  2  Tbiel,  8vo.    Leipiig.     9s. 

493  Bakker,  G.,  de  nature  Hominis,  liber  elementarius.     Pars  1.    Generafiora  cant 

doetrinae  capita.    8^0.    Groningte.     lOs.  6d. 

494  Benedict,  D.,  Darstellung  der  Lebre  von  den  Verbiinden.     8vo.    Ler^     16s. 

495  Bock,  D.,  Die  Riickenmarksnerven,  aof  7  Kupiert.  von  Martini  and  Schrotcr 

nebst  Text    Royal  fol.    Ltwtijg,    Colorirt,  31.  10s. 

496  Brandt,  D.,  Darstellong  der  Tbiere  die  in  der  Araoeiwiasenaehaft  in  Betracfat 

koramen.     Is  Heft  colorirt.    4to.    BerlitL    7s.  6d, 

497  Carus,  D.,    Erlaiitenmgstafelo   sor  verglekfaenden  Anatomic.    Heft  IL   feL 

Leipt.    3i. 

498  GurltD.,  Auatoro.  AbbildongenderHausSiiugetbiere.  Ste  Lief.  fbl.  Beriin.  10b 

499  Hergeorotber,  D.,  System  der  aligemeinen  Heikingalebre.  2Bdei.  SvO.  WUnh.  ll. 

500  Hease,  D.,  iiber  die  Erweiebung  der  Gewebe  und  Organe  dea  menscbliche  Kor> 

pers.    8to.    Leips^*    ds. 

501  Operura  Medicorum  Grsacorum  qoso  extant.  Edit  cur.  IX  C.  G.  Kiihn.    VoL 

XIII.    (Galen!  Opera,  Tom.  Xlll.)    8vo.    Up*,    ll.  5a» 

502 ~  Idem  Uber.    Vol.  XXIU.    (Hippocnitis  Open  omnia,  Toro.  lU.)    8fo. 

LijM,     11.58. 
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503  OttcH  P.f  Awfomliche  Priipifaten,  Samnlong  dct  Amt.  Ipititoti  iq  Bmlan.  8vo. 
Bref^ott.    5s. 

504  Pfaff,  de  gmTiditate  in  Substantia  ateri  sen  iotentitialL    4to,   lAft,  cum  tab.   5i. 

505  Scriptorum  classicorum  de  Praxi   Medlca  noonullor.  Open  collecfa.    Vol.  I« 

(etiam  sob  titulo  Th.  Sydenhami  Opera  univena  medica),  cur.  Kohn.    ISmo. 

lips.    15s. 

Vol.  11.  (Baglivi  Opera.    Tom.  I.)   Itmo.   Ibid.    8s. 

Vol.  IV.    Morgagni  de  Sedibus.    Tom.  I.    ISmo.    Ibid.    8s. 

506  Simon,  D.,  iiber  den  Subltmat  ond  die  Innnktionskur.    8vo.    Hmnburg.    7s.  6d. 

507  Wolmar,  D.,  iiber  die  Pest,  mit  Vorrede  von  Holeland.    8vo. .  Berlin.    7s.  6d. 

508  Rotisseao,  L.  F.  £.  Anatonne  Compart  da  Systeme  Dentaire,  ches  l*Uoniae  et 

cbei  les  principaux  Auimaux,  arec  30  Planches  dessinto  par  Werner.    liv- 
raisons  1,  t,  3*  gr.  in  8vo.     Porif.    (To  consist  of  5  DTraisons.)    each  9s. 

509  Cloqaet,  Jules,  ^atomic  de  rHomme,  on  Description  et  Figures  Litbograplii^ 

de  toutes  les  Parties  du  Corps  Humain.    DTraison  30  d  sis,  in  folio.    Parti, 
each  (to  consist  of  40  Uvraisons)  13s. 

510  '    ■         Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  da  Coips  HumaiiL    livnusont  SI  ft  fS. 

4to.     PariM*    each  6s.  coloured  lOs.  6d. 

511  Majgricr,  Nouvelles  Demonstrations  d'Aocoacfaemens.    liviaisoQ  XX,  et  der- 

niere,  avec  le  portrait  de  Taoteur.    FoUo.    Ports.    8s. 

The  work  complete  in  1  volume,  price  51.  5a*  in  boards. 

512  Lafont-Gousi,  De  T^tat  present  des  Hommei(,  coosid^r^a  sous  ie  rapport  ni6dicaL 

8  TO.     Parii. 

513  Paillard,  Trait6  des  Apon^vroses,  ou  Description  Complete  des  membranes 

fibreuses  designees  sous  ce  nom,  &c.    8vo.    Pari$^    5s. 

514  Benech,  £xamen-G6n6ral  des  Connaissances  de  la  Nature  des  Maladies,  et  de 

lenr  traitement  chex  les  Anciens  et  les  Modemes.    8vo.     Paris.    10s.  6d. 

515  Hoff  baoer,  M^decine  L6gale  relative  anx  Ali^^  et  aux  Soords-rouets,  on  les  iois 

oppiiqu^es  aox  desordres  de  I'intelligence ;  trad,  de  I'allemand.   8vo.  Parii.  9s« 

516  Recueil  de  M^moires  de  Medecine,  de  Chirorgie  et  de  Pharmacie  Militaire.  Tom, 

XXII.     8vo.     ParU.    9s. 

517  Dictionnaire  de  M6decine.    Tom.  XIX.    8vo.    Pat^    10s. 

518  Saissy,  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  de  TOreille  Interne.     8vo.    Paris.    7s.  6d. 

519  Encyclopedic  Methodiauc ;  M^dedne.  Tom.  XIL  lere  partie.  4to.   Porii.   I5fl. 

550  Villeneure,  M^moire  Historique  sur  I'eroploi  do  Seigle  £rgol6  pour  acc6l6rer  on 

determiner  Tacconchement  ou  la  delivrance,  dans  le  cas  d*inertie  de  la  matiice. 
8vo.     Paris,    58. 

551  Devergie,  Climque  de  la  Maladie  Syphilitique,  Livraison  VIIL   4to.   Fig.  color. 

Parti.    128. 
5f9  Girard,  Traits  des  Hemies  Ingoinales  dans  le  Cheval  et  autres  Monodactyles* 

4to.     Paris,     ll.  Is. 
5S3  Descourtilx,  Des  Champignons  comestibles,  suspects  et  v^neneox.    livraison  1 

et  S.     8vo.     Fig.  color.     Paris,   each  4s.  6d. 

524  Laurent,  M^moires  explicatifs  des  Tableaux  Synoptiques  d'Anatomie  Pbysiok^ 

gique.    Seme  Livraison,  in  8vo.  and  in  folio.     Porti.    each  2s.  6d« 

525  Mascavni,  P.,  Anatomias  Universa  Fasc.  4os.  exhibens  fignram  qoartam.  triboa 

tabuos  comprehensam,  seu  strati  secundi  fadem  aversam»  n«c  non  Viscemm 
Tab.  tertiam  et  qoartam.    Fol.  atl.    Pius.    151. 15s. 

526  Scarpa,  A.,  De  Anatome  et  PatbologU  Ossiom  commenfariL    4tOb    2Mit«  c  5. 

Ub.     11. 10s. 

527  Pacini,  D.,  Lettere  al  A.  Scarpa.   Sulla  lacerastone  della  cristalloide  anleilore. 

Intomo  ad  un  aneurisma  delP  arteria  tomcica.    Sopra  ona  doppia  popilla* 
4to.    Lucca.    C.  4.  tav. 

528  Suringar,  De  Gallorum  Chirurgia  Observationam  Sylloge.    8vo.    Liigd.  Bat. 

10s.  6d. 

529  Martini,  Lexione  di  Fisiologuu    3  vols.  8vo.    Toripo.    ll.  10s. 

530  Lettere  Cliniche  di  GiambattisU  Belluii  Toscano.    8vo.    Bongo. 

531  Taddei,  Farmacopea  generate  sulle  basi  della  chimiaa  farmaocHOgica,  o  clemeDti 

deUa  larmacologMi  chimiaa.    VoL  IIL    8vo.    JPiroise.    lOs.  6d. 
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53t    GaiUoad,  Tnitk  de  Phy^que  appliqoie  auz  arts  et  metien,  &&    ISmo*    fi§. 
Pant.    8a. 

533  Blacbette,  Tra|t6  tb6oriqtiie  et  pratique  du  Blanchiment  des  toilet  de  lio,  de 

Chanvre,  et  de  Cotoiu    8vo.    Fig.     Paris.     lOs.  6d. 

534  Dufrenoy  et  £lie  de  Beaumont,  Vovage  Metallargique  ea  Anglieterre,  oa  BecaeH 

de  M^moiics  snr  le  gisemeot,  rexpioitation  et  le  traitement  den  min^raax  d*4taio, 
de  cui^re,  de  plomb,  de.  sing,  et  de  fer,  dans  la  (Grande  Bretagne*  Bwo*  wgec 
AthumMo.    Porii.     18s. 

535  Code  Gourmand,  Manuel  coroplat  de  Gastronomie.    18o.    Pdrts.    4s.  6d. 

536  Leochs,  La  Chimie  appliqu^  d  \%  conservation  des  Substances  Alimentaires*  ou 

Manuel  complet  des  M6iages,  &c.  trad,  de  TAUemand  par  Bnlos.  iSoio.  Peru. 
7s.  6d. 

537  Pelouae,  Lf  Art  du  Maitie  des  forgesi  ou  Traits  tbeorique  et  pratique  de  I'ezploftB- 

tion  du  fer,  et  de  ses  applications  aux  dlfferens  agens  de  la  M^camqoe  et  des 
Arts.    2  vol.    Itmo.    Ports.    14s. 

538  L*Art  d'Horlogerie  eiiseign^  en  30  lemons*  ou  Manuel  complet  d'Horloger,  &c 

par  un  anden  416ve  de  Breguet,  gros  vol.  in  13mo.    Paru*    18s. 

539  Voyage  dans  la  Cour  du  Louvre,  on  Guide  de  Tobservateur  a  Texpodtioa  des 

produits  de  Tlndnstrie  Franpaise,  ann^e  1827,  2  parties.    l8o,    4s. 
54D  Buscb,  J.  W.,  Die  beste  und  woblfeiiste  Feuerungsart  nach  einem  neuen  Sjsleaie 
gr.  fol.  mit  10  Kupf.     Frankfurt,    IJ.  Is. 

FINE  ARTS. 

541  Dop)Hr«  p.  W.,  die  Denkmale  Germanischer  und  Romischer  Zeit.    Roj.  foL  Btf 

lin,    9  Band.    31. 

542  Mdller,  Entwiirfe  ausgefuhrter  und  zur  Ausf ubrung  bestimmter  Gebaude.  %  Heft 

Fol.    Darmstadt.    7s. 
5^3  fb^rhard,  AJiertbiimer  von  Attilia,  3e,  4e,  Lief.    Fol.     "DarmsU    eacb  Ts. 

544  Bilder  Galerie  im  Belvedere  zu  Wien.  Galerie  Imperiale  de  Vienne  par  Haas,  cafa. 

39—43.    4to.     Witn.    eacb  10s. 

545  Morcelli,  Delle  tessere  degli  Spettacoli  Bomani,  Bissertaaone  inedita.   8vo. 

JIt/ano. 

546  Guida  al  Museo  lapidario  Veronese.    Tom.  I.  con  tat.  in  rame.    4tD.     Ferms. 

547  Visconti,  Opere  varie  Italiane  e  Francesi  raccolte  e  pubblicate  per  coin  del  D. 

Labus.    Vol.  I.     Fasc.  I.  IL  III.  con  tav.     MiUmo. 
.^48  Monuroento,  il,  a  Canova  eretto  in  Venezia.    4to.  con  rame.     Venmm,    tu 

549  Ingbirami,  F.  Galieria  Omerica,  o  Raccolta  di  Monuroenti  Anticht,  per  serviie 

alio  studio  dell'  Iliade  e  deU'  Odissea.    8vo.    Fiackma,    Fasc.  L — ^V.    CKb 
2s.  6d. 
Ditto,  in  4to.  3s.  6d. 

550  Fiore  della  Ducale  Galieria  Parmense  intagliate  nella  Scnda  di  J.  Toschi  et  A. 
.    Isac    Fol.     Fasc.  1 .  con  5  tav.     Parma,  co*  Hpi  Bodaniani, 

551  Valadier  e  Feoli,  Raccolta  delle  piuinsigni  fabbriche  di  Roma  antlca  e  sue  SMija- 

cenze.     Fol.  atlant.    Fasc  I,  to  Vll.     tioma,    each  ll.  lis.  6d. 
553  Vedtfte  pit'toresche  della  Toscana,  2  vols.    I60.    Firente,    S18  Plates.    11.  Is. 

553  Vicomte  de  Latouanne,  Album  Pittoresque  de  la  Fr6gate  la  Thetis,  et  de  la  Corvette 

I'Esperance :  CoUtrction  de  Dessins  relatifs  a  leur  Voyage  autour  du  monde  en 
18ti4, 1825,  et  1826,  sous  les  ordres  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Bougainville.  liv.  L 
Fol.     18s. 

554  Lusson,  Monumens  Antiques  et  Modemes  de  la  Sicile,  et  Cfaoix  des  palms,  maisoas 

et  autres  edifices  de  Naples.  Livraison  L,  Fol.  (To  consist  of  16  livraiaooi^) 
Parti.     9s.  each. 

555  CbampoUion  le  jeune.  Pantheon  Egyptien,  Collection  des  Personnages  mylliolo- 

fiques  de  Tancienoe  £gypte«  d'apres  les  monumens,  avec  nn  tezte  explicaliC 
ivraison  XI L    4to.     Fig.   color.    Paris.     15$. 

556  Hittorf  et  Zantb,  Architecture  Antique  de  la  Sicile.  Livruson  II.  IIL  etIV.  kH 

Paris.  (To  consist  of  30  livraisons.)  each  15s. 

557 ,  Architecture  Modeme  de  la  Sicile.  Livraison  X«  XL  foL  P«rit 

(To  consist  of  18  livraisons.)  each  7s.  6d. 
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558  Galerie  Lltiiognphi^  det  Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  Mgr.  le  Dnc  d'Qrlcans,  public 

parMM.Vatout  et  Quenol.    Livraisoiu  XXX.— XXXIV.    Pol.    Paris.    (To 

consist  of  60  livraisons.)    each  11.  Is. 
569  Milbertf  Itinemre  Pittoresque  du  Fleove  Hudson  et  des  parties  laterales  de  T  Ame- 

rique  du  Nord,  d'apres  les  desstns  originauz  pris  sur  les  lieux,  lithograph. 

livnison  VI.    foL    ParU.    (To  consist  of  13  livraisons.)    each  ll.  Is. 

560  Moa^e  Royal  de  Franoe,  ou  Collection  grav6e  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Peinture  efde 

Sculpture  dont  il  s'est  enrichi  depuis  la  restauration,  public  par  Mme.  Veute 
filhol.  Livraisons  V — ^VIII.  Parii.  (To  consist  of  24  livraisons.)  each,  in 
8vo.  159.  vellum  paper,  11.  Is.  In  4to.,  imant  la  lettre,  ll.  16s.  India  paper, 
f  1.  ft, 

561  Vues  Pittoresques  (lithpgraphi^ei)  des  priocipaux  chateaux  et  des  Maisons  de 

plaisaoce  des  Environs  de  Paris  et  des  departemens.  Livraisons  VI.  &  XXV. 
Pol.    Parts.    ^To  consist  of  20  Uvraiaons.)    each  ll.  Is. 

562  Isographie  des  Hommes  C^lehres.    Livraisons  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  in  4to.     PaHt, 

each  78.  6d. 

563  Cathedraies  FniQ9ai»es  dessin6es  d'apres  nature  et  lithographt6es  par  Chapuy, 

XI.  livraisona.  (Siraibourg,)    fol.    Parit,    9s. 

564  Contemporains  Etrangers,  ou  Recueil  Iconographique  des  Etrangers  les  plus 

c61ebies,  &c.    Livraison  V.    fol.     Parish    I5s. 

565  Chabert,  Galerie  des  Peintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintres  les  pltis 

c^lebres,  &C.    Livraison  XIX.  XX.    fol.   Paris,    each  1 1.1s. 

566  Gameray,  Vues  des  Cotes  de  France  dans  TOc^in  et  dans  la  Mediterran6e» 

decrites  par  Jouy.  Livraison  IX.  Fol.  (To  consist  of  15  livraisons.)  Parit. 
each  IBs. 

567  Etudes  progressives  des  Tetes  du  C^acle  peint  a  Milan  par  Leonard. da  Viuci. 

lithog.  par  Delestre.    Fol.     Parit,   ll.  7s. 

568  Rondelet,  Trait6  theorique  et  pratique  de  I'Art  de  B&tir.    Tom.  I.    4to.    Fig. 

Parit.    ll.  lOs. 

569  Thibault,  Application  .de  la  Perspective  Lineaire  aux  krts  du  dessin,  pubU^e  par 

Chapuis.    4to.     avec  55  Fig.     Parit,    31.  lOs. 

570  Melling,  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  les  Pyrenees  Fran^aises  et  les  departemens 

adjacens.     Livraison  Vl!  in  oblong  fol.     Parit.    21. 2s. 

571  Galerie  de  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bern.  livraison  XXVIII.  fol.  Fig. 

Parit.    11. 58. 

572  Laborde,  Les  Mouumens  de  la  France,  classes  chronologiquement,  et  consid^r^s 

80U4  le  rapport  de  fiuts  historiques  et  de  Tetude  des  arts.  livh&isdu  XXVI. 
fol.     Parti.  IL  7s.    vellum  paper,  2l.  2s. 

573  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.     Livraison  XII.     fol.     Pant.    9s. 

574  Arnault,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.    Livraison  XVIIl.  et  deraidre. 

avec  fig.  lithog.    fol.    Parit.    18s. 

575  Constant- Viguier,  Manuel  de  Miniature  et  de  Gouache;  suivi  du  Manuel  du  lavis 

d  la  Seppia,  et  de  baquouUe.    18o.     Fig.     Paiit,     4s.  6cl. 
575*  Biagi,  Saggio  sopni  la  vita  e  i  dipinti  di  Fra  Sebasliano  Luciaui,  sopratinomato  Del 
Piombo.    4to.     Veaena, 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS, 

POLITICS,  &c. 

576  ArchivesDiplomadqueset  Historiques.  Vol.  IX. — XIV.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  alOs.  6d. 

each,  I 

577  Casanova,  Memoiren,  oder  Sein  Leben.    lOr  Band.  8vo.  Leipzig. 

573  .., ,  Memoires  de,  trad.  enFran9ais  sur  le  MS.  original.  Tom.  I. — IV.  8vo. 

ll.  128.    Leiptig. 
579  Chronik  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  21r  Band.  8vo.  AUona.  l7s. 
680  Columbus,  Amerikanische  Miscellen,  herausg.  v.  Roding.   1827.    8vo.     ll.  4s. 

581  ConversationsbhUt;,  Berliner,  Jahr^.    1827.    4to.    Berlin,    21. 5s. 

582  Crome,  Staatskriifte  der  Sammthchen  zum  Deutschen  Staatenbunde  gehorigen 

Xaadem.    3  Thl.    8vo.    Leipgig,    7s. 

583  Graff,  Abriss  der  Rom.  Geschicbte.    Fol.     Giessen.    2s.  6d. 
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584  Hand,  Ktmst  and  AUertham  in  St  Petenbnrg.    1  Bd.    8to.    Wtimmr, 

585  Hertha,  Zdtsclirifl  fdr  Erd-Volker  und  Staatenkonde.    18t7.    12  Hefle.     8va 

Stuttgart,    %\,  its.  6d. 

586  Ebert,  Ueberlieferungen  lur  Geschichte,  liteimtar,  nnd  Knnst  der  Yor  and  Bfite* 

TclL    2n  Bd.  Ir  Heft.    8to.     Dresden.    5s. 

587  Hcgner,  Hans  Holbein  der  Jiingere.    Mit  Portr.    8to.    Berim,     10s. 

588  ZoUikofer,  Gedaoken  ond  Dichtangeii  auf  memem  Wege  awiacber  der  Scfaweb 

uDdSchweden.    IrThiel.    8vo.    St.GaUai.    10s. 

589  Le  Combat  de  Trente  Bretons  contre  Treiite  Anglais ;  pnbli^  d'  apiis  le  MS.  de 

la  Bibliotheqae  da  Roi.    Par  Crapelet.    Gr.  in  8vo.    Paris.    Fig.    (onlj  250 
printed.)    18s. 

590  HitfaMra  de  Jean  VI.  Rxn  de  Portogal,  depais  m  naiaaanoe  jusqa'i  an  mott  en 

i8t6.    8vo.    6s. 
59i  Hosaet-Patiiay,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Onvrages  de  J.  J.  Roossena.     Nowefie 

JBdition,  toot  k  la  fois  rMoite  et  augoient^    8vo.    Parii.    10a. 
59t  Sdiiller,  Histoire  du  Sonievcment  des  Pajrs-Bas  sons  Philippe  11.  Rm  d'  Eapn^ie. 

Trad,  par  le  Marqois  de  Chateaugiron.    f  toI.    8vo.    Paris.    18s. 

593  Renault- Warin,  M^moires  liistotiqaes  et  Critiqnea  sor  Talma  et  sar  FAit  Hi^ 

tml.     8to.     Paris,     10s.  6d. 

594  Collection  des  Chroniqoes  Nationales  Francaiaes.    Par  Bocbon.    XIXe  liTmiso& 

Chroniqne  de  Ramon  Montaner.    Tom.  L    Chroniqoe  des  Docs  de  Bomygne. 
ParG.Cbastellain.    Tom.  I.    2  vol.    8n>.     PaHs.    18s. 

595  Larooine,  ties  Loisirs  de  M.  de  Villenen^e,  on  Voyage  d'  nn  habitant  de  Paria  4 

r  Eat  de  la  France,  en  Savoie»  et  en  Suisse.    8yo.    Path,    9a. 

596  Salffoes,  M^moires  pour  serrir  ^  1'  Histoire  de  France  sons  le  GoQvcmenscaC  de 

Napol4on  Bonaparte,  et  pendant  Tabtience  de  la  Maison  de  Boarbon.      livrai- 
aon  49—54.    8vo.     Paris.    Each  48.  6d. 

597  Waldcenaer,  Histoire  G6n6rale  des  Voyages.    Tom.  X.  XI.  XIL     8to.     Farib 

Each  10s.  6d. 

598  De  Conrcelles,  Histoire  G6n6alogtqae  et  Heraldique  des  Pairs  de  Frviee,  &c. 

Tom.  VUl.    4to.    Paris. 

599  Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Modeme.  Tom.XLIX.  8vo.  Paris.  10s.  6d. 

arec  portraits,  15s.      Gr.  raisin,  8ro.  avec  portraits,  fOs.     Papier  velm  soper- 
fin.  avec  portraits.     21.  28. 

600  Maingamauld,  Campagnes  de  Napoleon  telJes  qa'il  les  con90t  et  execnta.   2  toL 

8vo.     Paris,    ll. 

601  De  Baussety  M^moires  Anecdotiqaes  sar  rinterieor  da  Palais,  et  sar  qaelqaa 

6v4neroens  de  TEmpire,  depais  1805  jusqa'au  Ir  Mai,  1814.    2  vol.    8tq. 
Pan's,    ll.  Is. 

602  M^moires  d'aneContempoi^ine,  ou  Soavenirs  d'ane  Femme  sor  les  Prindpavz  P^ 

aonages  de  la  Repabiiqae,  du  Consulat,  de  TEropire.    Tom.  I. — 'IV.    8to. 
Paris,    (To  consist  of  two  more  Volumes.)    21.  28. 

603  Joov,  L'Hcrmite  en  Provence,  on  Observations  sur  les  Moeors  et  Usages  dei 

Francois  au  commencement  du  XIX  Siecle.   Tom.  Xll.  XIII.  XFV.  (et  dernier). 
S  vol.     l2mo.     Paris.    16s.  6d. 

604  Relation  d*un  Voyage  fait  en  Europe,  et  dans  TOcean  Atlantique  a  la  (in  de  XVe 

Siecle.    Par  Martyr,  Ev^ue  d'Arzeiidjan.   Trad,  de  PAnnenien  par  M.  Saint 
Martin.    8vo.    Paris. 

605  Annaaire  Historiqae  Universe!  poor  1826.    Par  L.  C.  Lesnr.    8vo.    Paris,    18s. 

606  Jarry  de  Mancy,  Atlas  Constitationnel,  oa  Tableaux  Chronolo^qoea,  G^n^alo- 

giqnes,  et  Biograpbiqaes  de  ia  Monarchic  Representative  en  Fiance,      livrai- 
son  I.    (To  consist  of  11  Tables.)    Folio.     Paris.    Each  6s. 
^07  I  Atlas  Historique  et  Chronologique  des  Litteraturea  Audenaef 

et  Modemes,  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux-Arts.    Livraisoa  I.-->  VL  (To  coosnt 
of  25  Tables).    Folio.     Paris,     Each  12s. 

608  Feller,  Dictionnaire  Historique.    7roe  edition.    Paris.   Tom.  I. — IV.   8vd.   ^o 

consist  of  20  Volumes).    £ach  9s. 

609  Pacho,  Relation  d'an  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyr6naique»  et  lea  Oasis 

d'Andjelah  et  de  Maradeh,  accompagn6e  de  Cartes  et  de  Planches.    Planches. 
Livraison  II.    Folio.    Paris.    15s. 
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610  H^Boirtt  de  6«  J.  OiiTrard,  snr  sa  ne  et  aes  Irenes  op^rationt  finanddres,  mo6» 
de  deux  fac-siroile  et  da  Portrait  de  rAoteor.    Tom.  III.    8vo.    Parit.  9s. 

511  _-..^  de  Don  Joan  Vftn  Halen,  lere  partie»  contenant  le  R6cit  de  sa  Cap* 
tiTit^  dans  les  Cachots  de  I'lnquisition  d'Espagne,  in  1817  et  1818«  lere  par- 
tie.     8vo.     Parit.    9s, 

61S  Marquis  Charles  de  St  Severin,  SooTenirs  d'on  Sejoor  en  Sardaigne,  pendant  lea 
aanles  18f  1  et  18<9,  ou  Notice  sor  cette  ile.    Svo.    Parit.    7s.  6d. 

6  IS  Refutation  de  la  Relation  da  Capitaine  Maitland,  toocbant  rembarqoement  de 
Kapol^on  ft  son  bord,  redig^e  par  M.  Barthe,  snr  lea  docomens  de  M.  le 
Comte  de  Las  Casas.    8to.    Parity    7s.  6d. 

614  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vie  de  Napoleon  Bnonaparte,  Empereor  das  Fran^MS,  pr6c^d^ 

d'on  Tableaa  Freliminaire  de  la  Rerolotion  Fnm^aise.    9  torn.    8ro.    Porti. 
41. 14s.  6d. 

615  ■    '  18  torn.  Itmo.    Ptarit.  31. 1^  . 

616  — ^— ..  Vida  de  Napoleon  Baonapafte,  Empenulor  de  los  Fran9e8es,  &c. 

18  vol.   Itmo.    Paris. 

617  BiographieUniverselle  et  Portative  des  Contemporaina.  livraison  XXIV — XXX. 

et  Sde  partie,  liv.  I.— V.    (To  fom  60  livruson).    8to.    P«ni.    Each  5s. fid. 

618  Benjamin  Constant,  DIsooors  ft  la  Chambre  des  Depute    2  ▼ol.    8vo.    Parkm 

It.  Is. 

619  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Forces  ProdnctiYes  et  Commerciales  de  la  France,     t  vol. 

4to.  avec  f  cartes.    Pariu    ll.  16s.    . 
6fl0  Kaathofer,  Voyage  dans  les  petits  Cantons  et  dans  les  Alpes  Rbetiennes.  Trad. 

de  TAliemand  par  Faay-Caaal.    8vo»    Ghtive,    10s.  6d. 
6tl  Aimaies  Biographiques  poar  1826,  oa  Complement  Annuel  et  Continuation  de 

tootes  les  Biographies  ou  Dictionnaires  Hbtoriques,  (suite  de  i'Annnaire  Necro- 

logiqoe.)    Idre  partie.    8yo.     Parit.    9s. 
6tS  Encyclopedie  Methodique;  Atlas  de  la  Geographie  Physique.    Gr.  en  4to.  arec 

48  cartes,    ll.  Ids. 
6tS  M^iooires  d u  Mareehal  Berthier  et  du  Comte  Reyuier,  sor  les  Campagnes  d'Bgjpte^ 

f  vol.     8vo.     Parit,     ll.  Is. 
6f4  RefutaUon  de  U  ^le  de  Napoleon  de  Sir  Waiter  Scott.      Par  M.  «•  •.     t  wok 

l2mo.    Parit,    9s. 
6«5  • ParleGcncnUG***.    2  pertiep* 

8vo.     Parit,    7s. 
616  Lettre  de  Sir  Walter  Scott  et  R^ponse  du  General  Gourgaad,  avec  Notes  et  Pieoia 

iustificatives.    8vo.     Parit,    f  s.  6d. 

627  Mile.  Le  Normand,  M6moires  Historiques  et  Secrets  dc  rimperatrioe  Josephine, 

&C.    2de  edition,  augment^.    3  vol.    8?o.     Parit.    ll.  78. 

628  Freycinet,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.    IVe  pattie;  Relation  Historique,  livrai- 

son VL     In4to.     Fig.     Parit.    18s. 

629  Correspondance  de  Don  Pedro,  Premier  Empereur  Constitutiounel  de  Br^il,  avcc 

le  feu  Roi  de  Portugal,  Don  Jean  VI.  son  Pere,  durant  les  troubles  du  Br^sil. 
8vo.    Parit.    9s. 

630  Correspondence  de  F^n^lon,  pabli^  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  les  Manuscrits  ori- 

ginaax,  et  la  pldpart  inedits.    Tom.  IV  et  V.    8vo.    Parit,    Each  9a. 

631  Coze,  L'Espagne  sous  les  Rois  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon.  Tom.  III.  et  IV.  Trad* 

par  Muriel.    8vo.    Pons.    ll.  II. 

632  Collection  des  M^moires  relatifs  a  THistotre  de  France.    Petitot  et  Monmerqu^. 

Seconde  S^rie.    Tom.LVILftLX.    8vo.     Paru,    ll.l6s. 

633  Jomini,  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon.    .  Raoont^  par  lui-m6me  an  Tii* 

bunal  de  C^sar,  cl*Alexandre,  et  de  Frederic    4  vol.    8vo.    Parit.    81. 

634  Relation  des  Voyages  de  Sidi  Aly,  Fils  d'Houssain,  Amiral  de  Soliman  II.,  6crite 

en  Turk.    Trad,  de  i'Allemand,  par  M,  Moris.    8vo.    Parit.    7s.    Papier 
velin,  10s.  6d.  ,     . 

635  De  Norvins,  Histoire  de  Napolfon.  Tom.  I.  livraison  L — ^IV.  8vo.  Fig.  Paris. 

(To  consist  of  16  livraisons.)    18s. 

636  Caillaud,  Voyage  ft  M^o6,  au  Fleuve  Blanc,  &c.  &c.    Tom.  IV.  et  dernier.   8vo» 

Paris.    138. 

637  -^-i—  Atbs  des  Planches.    Livraison  XXX.  et  dernier.    Fol.    Porif.    13s. 
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6S8  Art  de  Verifier  let  Datet,  depab  rwin^e  1770,  jmqii'a  nM  j«an.    IMuenc 

partie.    Tom.  IV.    8vo.    Pam.    10s.  6d. 
609  Letronoe,  Atlas  de  Oeogvapbie  Anoiaiiiie,  poor  Mrvlr  i  Plntelligeoce  des  CEavrBi 

dc  Roltin.    4to.     PoHi.     18s. 

640  Bestrepo,  Historia  de  la  Revolocien  de  la  Republica  de  Colombia.  10  toL  Iteoi 

o««c  Atlas.    Peril. 

641  Klaproth,  Tableau  Histeriqoe,  Oeogrsphiqae,  £tlii]o^raphiqoe»  et  Politique  ds 

OMcaae,  et  dcs  Pta>vitMes  Ihaltroiibes  enire  ia  Bbshb  et  Ja  Perse.    8vo.    ANl 

tfi. 
64t  Voyages  de  Jean  Stroys  en  Bosde,  en  Ptese,  et  am  lodts*  nis  daas  nn  mrilhar 

ordSeaet  radoits  aox fahs  les  plus mteffessans.    f  irol.  ,  Itoo.    Ptru*    <is. 
<04S  Vioomte  de  Boaald»  de  I'OppositioD  dans  le  Goavemenent,  «t  de  la  libart^  de  U 

Presse.    Sto.    ParU.    St.  6d. 

644  DietioiiiiaifeHisiariqae,oaBiograpbieUiiifcnelleClassM|ae.  PsrieG^n^raBcaa- 

vais  et  par  one  SodM  de  Gras  de  Lettns.    Xivraisoo  VII.    8vo.    Pmna,  9%, 

645  Pettt-Radel,  Eiamen  anal^tiqoe  et  Tablean  oonmanrtif  jdes  Synduontsmes  de 

rHistoii*  des  Terns  Herotqoes  de  la  Grdc& — ^Mnoifes  sor  divers  pointft'd'Aa- 
oieanfrHistoiroGrlcaiie.    4to.    Pmig* 
•V46  Gao,  Antiqiulib  de  ia-«abie,  on  MoMUnens  in^dits  des  bordsda  Nil  sitab  eotK 
la  lere  et  la  tde  Cataracte,  dessin^  et  mesor^s  en  1819.    livTaisqa  XIIL  el 
denier.    Folio.    Poitf.    11.7s. 

647  Lebeao,  Histoire  do  Bas-Empire.     NouveUe  editioo,  r4vne  e»ticrament»  oonigee 

eta««pBent4ed*apr8sleshistoi^ensOrientanx.    Par  M.  de  Saint  Mavtio.   Tea. 
VIL    8Ta    (Tobecompletedin-tOVolames,  with  an  Atlas).    Fcrtt.     9a. 

648  Mteiolres  Historiqoes  de  6.  F.  M.  de  la  Boordonnais,  Goavemcor  dcs  Jilem  de 

France  et  de  Boorbon.    RecneiiliB  et  pnbli^s  parson  petit-fils.  8vo.  Peris.  9i. 

649  Besom^  des  principaux  ^^nemeos  qui  ont  ea  lien  en  Portugal  dans  \»%  dernien 

Bois  de  I8t6,  et  pendant  nne  partie  de  P  ann4e  actaelle. — ^Aperpn  Geogmptaqoe 

sor  le  Portugal,  «c.    4to.    PariM, 
'"680  Prince  de  ligne,  M^nolres  et  Melanges  Historiqoes  et  litieraires.    Ton.  I.  U. 

8to.     Poru.    (To  form  4  Volumes).    Each  10s.  6d. 
^1  M^monres  du  Comte  de  M  *  *  *,  pr6c6d^  de  Cioq  Letties,  on  Considefntioas  ser 

les  m^moires  particnliers.    8vo.    Porii.    78. 6d. 
•699  Mirebesao,  Eiamen  des  Piincipales  Operations  Militaires  dcx  deux  premief^ 

Campagnes  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans  (1756  et  1757.)    8vo.  Pan$,  7s.  6d. 
-  658  SooTemis  d*nn  Mtlitslre  des  Armees  Franpaiaes,  dites  de  Portugal  8Ta  Psris.  9^. 

654  Palaiologue  (Gregptre),  Esquisses  des  Moeurs  Torques  an  XIX  Si^^  on  Scenes 

PopQialres,  Usages  Religieux,  C^r^monies  Publiques,  Vie  Intciieare,  HalHtndcs 
Sodales,  Id6es  Politiques  des  Mahometans,  eu  forme  de  Dialogues.  8«o.  Para. 
(See  oar  last  Number,  p.  S94).    98. 

655  Baron  de  Beiffenberg,  Besum^  de  THistoire  des  Pays*Bas.    f  vol.    BnadUt.  6s. 

656  Eefutation  de  (a  Vie  de  Napol^u,  par  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Par  le  Comte  de  *  ^^, 

£x-Oeneral  de  la  Garde.    Itmo.   BnudUs.     68. 

657  Bijdragen  tot  de  Geschiedeuts  der  Nederlauden,  door  J.  P.  van  Cappelle,  mbou- 

dende:  Elbertas  Leoninus,  Antb.  van  Stalen,  Baad  der  beroerten,  Maorits  en 
Stevin,  Kaart  van  Peotinger,  hooft  en  Schiller  als  geschiedschrijrera,enz.  8to. 
Haariem,    19b, 

658  Rerum  Polonicarom  ab  excessu  Stepbanl  regis  ad  liaximiliani  Anstriad  captivita- 

tern  liber  singularis  in  luoem  edltus  cum  addit  ab  Sebastiano  Ctampi  in  Ilfefia 
ab  ne^otiis  Kterariis  pro  regno  PoIonisB.    8to.    Florentitf. 

659  Dizionano  delta  Geografia  comparata,  dde  Tanfica  ooUa  modema,  e  la 

coir  antiqua»  div.  in  9  parti.    8vo.     MiUtno, 

660  Corso  Storico  dell'  antica  Grecia,  ridotto  In  Lesion!  elemenlari  dall'  Abb  Onecato 

Oleese.    2  vol.    24mo.    MUano,    4s. 

661  Robertson,  G.  Ricercbe  Storiche  sa  I'lndia  antiqua,  &c.  con  Note,  Snpplemniti, 

ed  Illostraaioni,  di  Gland.  Romagnosi.    Svol.    8vo.    oontar.    MiisiM.     14s. 
66t  Cibrario,  Loigi,  delle  Stone  di  Chieri,  libri  quattro;   con  I>ocamcnt],  Vol.  1. 

8vo.    T&rino, 
663  Gli  Italiani  in  Russia;  Memorie  d'un  Uffisiale  Italiano  nersanrite  alia  Storia 

dcUa  Russia,  dellaPblonia^  a  della  Italia  ae]l81t.    4  vol.    8vo. 
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664  Osservaibiom  e  QaaOuj  nik  Storia  df  lUSa  di  Carlo  Botte*    9  IttckdL    8to. 

MtkMkt.    198. 6d. 
666  Mtfiuo»  Storia  di  Stfdegnsb    4  TotiA  in  4to.,  Torimk 

666  BSnaeliiBi,  Sttria  Uoivenato  piwrate  con  ilbiuim«nti.    Faic.  L->XXy«    8im. 

rntesia.     each  faic.  con^    2  raitti,  5a. 

667  Giom,  M.,  Filotnfia  delta  Slatniica.    S'Tola«4to.    Mtbma, 

66^  Gicogna,  Delle  Inscrbioni  Veiieaiaiie  raocolte  ed  illustrate.    Faac  I.-— IV«  in  4to. 

Vennia. 
069  Clarepi,  9.,  Esarae  Crilico»  c^u  Docnnieiili  iaedile,  dislla  Storia  di  DtiAetito 

Wasilievritch.    8ta    Fhtnte,    3b. 

670  Segato,  G.,  e  Lof^Dio  Masi,  Sa^  Fittoridi,  Geograflci,  Siatisticbi,  Idvagrafid, 

CAstQstali  9q1P  Egittow    Lai^  fotio.    flreate.    Faae.  1.  eon  6  Tkvol^  II.  li. 
Coloured  plates,  ll.  Ids. 

671  Deirea,  Hisfohe  G6n£rale  de  la  Belgiqoe.    VoL  II.    Bta,    BnunXob    9a. 

€79  Biognifia  Universale  Antica  e  Moderna.    Tom.  XXXIV,  XXXV,  et  XXXVL 
8vo«     F«n€sia. 

673  Manzi,  Istoria  della  Bevolasione  di  Francia  daHa  conTocaaione  de^  Stati,  fino 

alio  stabilimento  della  Monaidiia  Coatitudooale,  libri  VOL    8vo4    ^ircMSU 

674  De  Rossi,  Notiaie  Storicbe  del  Car.  G.  B.  L.  G.    Scronx  d'AginoBait.    8vn» 

Venex. 

675  Pecchio,  Gioseppe,  L'Aono  1826  dell'  Inghiltem,   colle  osservaaoiu.    8?o. 

Lugano, 

676  Panita,  Storia  della  Goerra  di  Cipro.    8vo. '  Siena, 

0n  Oacaera,  Desorteione  dd  Monument  Egltfl  del  Rtgio  {Mosao  di  Torino,  oonte* 
nente  Leggende  Heali.    4to.    Torf^o. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

678  Baggesen,  Adum  und  £^,  oder  die  descbSchte  des  Seindenfalls.     8va    Xd^ 

£^.    98.    Vel.  pap.  10s.  6d. 

679  Nordeck  su  Nordeck,  Bacbasein  Epos.    Ir  Bd.  Itmo.    Berfin.    7s.  6d. 

680  Forster,  Rafael,  Ktmst  ond  Kiinstlerieben,  tn  Gedichten,  mit  10  Kopf.    8to. 

Leipt,    l?s. 

681  Wcssenberg,  von,  Neue  Gedicbte.    8tro.    Comtanu    7t. 

682  Raupabb,  Kritik  and  Anti-Kritik,  Lastsp.    8vo.    BanA,    5s. 

683  Klbgemann,  Ahasver,  Trauersp,    8vo.    Brouiuchvi^.    5s.' 

684  Ucbtrits,  Alexander  und  Darius,  Ttaoersp.    8vo.    BerUn,    5s. 

685  Zedlits,  Liebe  findet  ibre  Wege.    8vo.     Wien.    os. 

($86 •"-'  Die  Konigih  Christine  und  ihr  Hof,  Trauersp.    8vo.    Ihend,    5s. 

687  Bal laden  und  Romanzen  der  Deutschen  Dicbter,  Burger,  Stollberg  und  ScbiUer* 

8vo.     htrUn*    7s.  6d. 

688  Bluoienlese,  Deutsche,  aus  Niederliindiscben  Dicbtem.    8ro.    ^oai. 
^89  Rondii,  Gio.  Bettin,  11  Tempo,  Carme  improvyiso.    8vo.    Ventt.    Is. 

690  BelUui,  Bernardo,  la  Cdombiade,  Poema  Et'oico.  4  toL  8vo.  Cremona.  1827.  30t. 

691  I.  Teatri,  Giomale  Drammatico,  Mosicale,  e  Coregrafico.    Anno  Primo,  1827, 

(Weekly.)    II.  I6s.  per  annum. 

692  Puradisl,  Giov.  Poesie  Scelte  edite  ed  inedite.     8vo.    Ehmse.    1827.    28.  6d, 

693  Petrarca,  Rime,  col  comento  del  Tassoni,  del  Muratori,.  ed  altri.    2  vol.    8vo. 

Pad<HMi.    I5s. 

694  Marsand,  Biblioteca  Petranbesca  formate,  posseduta,  descritia,  ed  fflostr^ta, 

4tt>.    MHano.    1826.    31. 

695  Ariosto  (Bellexze  di),  os«a  Florilegfo  di  Episodi  e  stanze  tratte  dalf  Oriando  Fb* 

rioso,  ad  uso  della  Oioventu.    8to.    Hitano, 

696  Pamaso  Classico  Italiano,  contenente  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto  e  Tasso.    4to. 

Fudmm.    21.  28. 

697  Torqnato  Tasso,  Otto  MadrigaU  e  dieci  Sonetti,  ora  per  la  prima  Tolta  pubblicati. 

8vo.    Venada.    (Oolj  lOO  copies,  privately  printed.) 
69B  Nicoornu,  Gio.  Batista,  Antonie  Foscarini,  Tragedia.    8vo.     Ftnmse.    $^ 

699  Gianni,  Francesco,  Poesie.    3  vol.    l6mo.    Jnr,    6s. 

700  {'ajnoi,  Ces.  Cansidenaiool  lovn  il  Teatro  Itafieno  Tragico  Itoliaiio.    8fo. 

Yauiia,    7s, 
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701  £.'Arago  et  Detieigci,  UA vocals  H^lodnune.    Svo.    Park,    &  6d. 

70t  Antotne,  Les  Natches,  on  la  Tribo  da  Serpent,  M^lodrame.    8to.  Pmrit,  Si.  6d. 

703  Picard  et  Mazeres,  Let  Troit  Quartien,  Com^die  en  S  Actes,  et  en  Prose.  Svo.  5i. 

704  La  Goila,  ou  Choiz  de  Poesies  Ulyriques,  reeueillies  dans  la  DaJmatie,  la  Bosue, 

la  Croatie,  et  rHerzegoviae.    ISmo.    Porii.    6s. 

705  Pamaso  Lositano,  oo  Poesias  selectas  dos  anctores  Portugneaes  aniigos  e 

illostradas  con  notas ;  precedido  de  ana  historia  abreviada  da  fingnn  e 
Portogueca.    5  vol.  Stno.    Parit.    11.  Is. 

706  Bobert  Wace,  Le  Roaoan  de  Boa,  et  des  Docs  de  Normmdie,  pnbli^  poor  Is 

lere  fob  d'apres  les  Manoscrits  de  Fhinoe  et  de  PAngletetre,  par  FlaqaeU 
S  vol.  8vo.    Fig.    Porif.  11. 10s.    Grand  papier  velin  Si. 

707  Saggio  di  Poesie  Rnsse,  con  doe  Odi  Tedesca  e  Inglese,  volgarixiate  da  Giroiaao 

Orti.    8?o.     Verona, 

708  Vlrgilio,  Le  Georgiche,  in  ottava  rima;  tradnzione  deli'  autora  dell*  Biade  Ttafam 

8to.    Fbraue.    18<7. 

709  D'Elci,  Poesie  Italiane  e  Latine  edite  ed  ine^te,  con  la  vita  ddi'  antore,  aoritta  da 

G.  B.  Nicoolini    2  ro\,  8vo.    Pirente. 

710  Tragedie  di  Pompeo  di  Capello.    Tom.  1.    8vo.    Pesmv. 

71  i  Verslone  Libera  (in  Italiano),  dell'  Osmanide,  Poema  Blirico  di  Gio.  Fr.  Gondoiay 
patrizio  di  Ragosa.    RaguMO,    1827. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

7  If  Mqie.  de  MoDtoKen,  Constantin,  oo  le  Moet  Snppos^,  nonveUe  inuti  de  TAUeanDd 
de  M.  Krose.    ISmo.    Parts.    4s.  6d. 

713  Mme.  Eltse  Voiart,  La  Femme,  on  les  Siz  Amours.  6  vol.   ISmo.   Paris.    IL  Is. 

714  Armance,  on  Qoelques  Scenes  de  Paris  en  1827.    3  vol.     Ifmo.    10s.  6d. 

715  Loyac,  Fleam  etDiorfeoil.    2  vol.    12mo»    Paris.    7s. 

716  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi,  Storia  Milanese  del  Secolo  XVIL    Terza  fdiiione. 

3  vol.    12mo.     Parigi,     18s. 

717  Antoine,  ou  la  Veille  de  Noel,  trad,  de  TAlIemand.    12mo.    6en^.    3s. 
^18  Haldan  de  Knudeii;  ManuscritDanois  da  XVe.  Siede.     18mOb    Paris.    6is. 

719  Ancelot,  L'Homme  da  Monde.    4  vol.    12mo.    Ports.    I8s. 

720  Dinooouity  Le  Duelliste,  roman  des  moeurs,  da  17  me  Siecle.    4  voL    Ifiao. 

Parii,     18s. 

721  Vicomte  Walsh,  Le  Fratricide,  ou  Gilles  de  Br6tagne,  chronique  da  15e  Siede. 

2  vol.     12roo.    Pitrts.    10s. 

722  Mma.  Gaatliier,  Les  Amours  de  Camoens  et  de  Catherine  d'Ataide.     f  vol. 
•  l2mo.     Paris.    9s. 

723  Victor  Dncauge,  L'Artiste  et  le  Soldat,  ou  les  fils  de  Mattre  Jacqnes.    5  voL 

12mo.     Porif.    30s. 

724  Sibilla  Odaleta,  Episodio  delle  gueire  d'  Italia  alia  fine  del  Secolo  XV.;  rooanao 

Istorico  di  on  Italiano.    Milano.    2  vol.     18mo.    7s.  6d. 

725  Bronikowsky,  Der  gallische  Kerker.    2  Thle.    8vo.    Drtsdem.    12s. 

726  Jscobs,  Erzahlungen,  5s  Bandch.     8vo.     Leips.    10s. 

727  Lamotte  Fouqu6»  Caroline,  Valerie  eta  Drei  Frzablungen.    8to.    BerUrn,    5s. 

728  ■ Wichnachtsgabe.    8vo.    Ebend,    5s. 

729 Fr.  Mandragora.    8vo.    £6end.    58. 

730  Naobert,  Originakomane,  5  Bdcbn.    8vo.    Laps.    12s. 

731  Tromlitz,  Novellen  und  Erzablnngen.    2  Bdcfan.    8vo.    Dreidai.    Its. 

732  ^chler,  Die  Schweden  in  Prag.    3  Thle.    8vo.     Wien,    IL  Is. 

733 Dasselbe,  der  Samtl.  Werke,  35-J7  Band.    8va    Wiau    IL  Ifc 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

PHILOLOGY,  &c. 

734  Amdt,  Uher  den  Urspnmg  ond  die  verschiedenart.  VerwandschafI  des  Echo- 

^eischen  Spracfaen.  neue  Ausg.    8vo.    5s. 

735  Gbthe,  von,  Samtliche  Werke,  vollstiindige  Aasgabe  lezter  Hand  le  bis  5a  Band. 

l6mo.    ProM  aller  40  B'dnde,  31. 128. 
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736  Herder,  vod»  Samtliche  Weike,  le  Leif.  le  bis  6e  Bd.    16no.    Frtin  aller  60 

B'dnde.    41. 
7S7  (Envres  completes  de  M.  de  Chateanbriand,  IXe  et  Xe  Itvraisont.  Tom.  XIV.  et 

XV.  III.  et  XXV.     4  vol.    8vo.    Ports,     each  toI.  10s.  6d. 
738 d'  Etienne  Jouy.   Tom.  XXV.  et  XXVI.    «  vol.    8vo.    11. 48. 

739  EncjdopMie  Moderne,  oa  DictioDnaire  abr^g6  det  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des 

Arts,  «c.    Tom.  XI.     8vo.     Parit,    13s.  6d. 

740  Catalogue  des  Oavrages  condamn^s  d^puis  1814  jasqo'i  ce  jour  (ler  Septembre, 

1827)  suivi  da  texte  des  jagemens  et  arrets  ins^r^s  an  Moniteur.  l8mo. 
Paris,    is.  6d. 

741  Qu^rard,  La  France  litteraire,  on  Bictionnaire  Bibliognipbiqoe  des  Savins,  His- 

toriens  et  Gens  de  lettres  de  la  France,  ainsi  que  des  litteratares  etrangers  qui 
ont  toit  en  Franfais,  plus  particulidrement  pendant  les  XVIIIe  et  XIXe 
SiecJes.  Tom.  I.  lere  livraison.  8vo.  Pom.  10a.  6d.  The  work  will  con- 
sist of  5  volumes,  each  containing  f  livraisons. 

742  ViUemain,  Melanges  Historiques  et  litteraires.    Tom.  f .    8va    Poru.    ISs.  6d. 

743  Baron  Massias,  Principes  de  Litterature,  de  Philosopbief  de  Politique  et  de  Morale. 

Tom.  4.     8vo.     Parii,    7s.  6d. 

744  Almanach  des  Danes  pour  1828.     18mo  Tig,    Parit,    9s. 

745  Siegenbeck,  Precis  de  PHistoiro  litt^raire  des  Pays-Bas,  trad,  du  bollandais  par 

Lebrocquy.     12mo.     Gand,    5s. 

746  Dell'  Arte  delia  Parola,  coiisiderata  ne  varii  modi  della  sua  ezpresnone,  sui  cbe  si 

leg^  sui  che  in  qualunque  maniera  si  reciti,  Lettere  ad  £.  R.  8vo.   MUano,    8s. 

747  Alfiert,  Voci  e  modi  Toscani  con  le  corrispondenie  de'  medesimi  in  lingua  Francese 

ed  in  dialetto  Pieraontese.     8vo.     Torino,    28.  6d. 

748  Pezzi,  C.  A.,  Tentativo  per  ritardare  Pestindone  dell'  Eloquensa  in  Italia.    l2mo. 

Milano,    2s.  6d. 

749  Lecluse,  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Basque.    8vo.    Toulmue,    98. 

750  Heard,  James,  a  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian  Language.    2  vols.    8vo. 

St,  Peterdfurg,    12s. 

751  Tassoni,  Lettere  di,  ora  nella  maggior  parte  pubblicate  per  la  prima  volta.    8vo. 

Vonetia, 

752  Roman],  Giov.,  Opere  dell'  Abate.    Tom.  VIII.   Ed.  ultimo.   8vo.   Milano,    8s. 

price  of  the  8  vols,  complete. 

753  Lichtental,  Dizionario  e  Bibliografia  della  Musica.    4  vols.  8vo.    Milano,    30s. 

754  Catalogo  dl  tuttc  le  produzioni  letterarii  edite  ed  inedite  dell'  Abate  F.  G.  Can- 

cellieri,  coll'  elenco  de*  Manoscritti  lasciati  ai  suoi  eredi.    8vo..  Roma, 

755  Lunali,  Cenni  sull'  origine,  sui  progresso,  e  sui  meszi  acconci  per  condurla  a  per- 

fezioue.    8vo.    Roma, 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

756  ^scbyli  Agamemnon — Prometheus— Septem  c.  Thebas,  ex  rec.  Dindorfii.    8vo. 

Lip$, 

757  iEschylos,  von  H.  Voss,  voUendet  von  F.  H.  Voss.    8vo.    Heidelhtrg,    10s. 

758  Anaxagors  Clazom.  Fragmenta,  a  Scbanhach.    8vo.    Lipt,    5s. 

759  Aristotelis  Rerumpublicar.  Reliquiae.    8vo.    Heidelb,    5s. 

760  Bibliotheca  Critica  nova.    Edent.  Bake,  Hamaker  et  aliorum.    Vol.  III.    8vo. 

Lugd.  Bat.     12s. 

761  Gneca,  Viror.  doctor.  Oper.  et  comment.  F*  Jacobs  et  V.  C.  J.  Rott. 

Vol.  XI.  sect.  1 — 3.    8vo.     Gothe,    10s. 

762  ■  Latina  Poetamm  Veterum  Christianonim.    Pars  1.  (et  s.  tit  Caji  Vel. 

AquU.  Jnvenci  Historise  Evangelicss,  lib.  iv.)  ad.  vet.  ed.  fid.  &c  a  D.  Uebser. 
Vol.  I.    Prolegomena  et  L.  J.  Historiam  Evang.  cont.    8vo.    Jcne,    3s. 
753  _..._^  nova  Romana  class,  a  Lunemann.    Tom.  VIL  (et  s.  tit.  Q.  Curtii  R. 
de  rebus  g.  Alexandri.)    8vo.    Hannov,    28. 

764  — e  GuelferbytansB  Cod.  Graeci  et  Lat.  classic!,  rec  F.  A.  Ebert    8vo. 

Upt,    5s. 

765  Enstathii  Commentarii  ad  Homen  Biadem.    Ad  fidem  exempli  Rom.  edit.    Tom. 

1.  in  4to.    lipt,    ll.  5s. 

766  Hermann!,  G.,  Opuscula.    2  Tomi.    8vo.    Xipi,    lU 
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767  Huiteu,  U.«  Opera,  coII«cta  a  Miincli.  Too.  VI.  conten.  Open  dubia.   8v«.  Lifv. 

Its. 

768  Pcrsii  Saline,  c.  D.  Plvm.    8vo.    HomU.    ll.  U. 

769  Procopii  Anecdota,  «ive  Uistoria  Arcana,  Gnece  c.  OrcIUiio.     8vo.     Uf$,     Its. 

770  Salastii  que  eatant,  c.  D.  GCTlaofa.    Vol.  K.  p.  i.     Ittsuot  praeterea  discrepantic 

script,  e  cod.  Ital.  excerptas.     4to.     Bosiiue.     ISs. 

771  Scripturum  Veterum  Nova  CoilecUo  e  Vaticanb  codicibus  edita  a  Hajo.    \iA»  1. 

4to.     Ramti.    3L  5$. 

772  Den^s  d'Uaticamasse,  Ezaaieu  Critique  des  plus  c^ebres  6crivains  de  ia  Greoe, 

trad,  en  Fran^ais  avec  des  notes  et  le  texte  en  regard,  par  Gros.  3  vols.  8ro* 
Tarii*     ll.  16s. 

773  Plancfae,  Alexandre,  et  Defauconpret,  DictioiiDaire  Fraogais'Grec,  coraposi  sar  k 

plan  des  meiUeurs  Dictionnaizes  FraDpis-J^tin,  4cc.     8vo.    Farii,     ll.  li. 

774  Minoide  Mynas,  Tbeorie  de  la  Graamaire  et  de  la  Langue  Grecque.  8vow  Pom. 

Ifs. 

775  (Euvres  de  Platon,  trad,  par  Victor  Cousin.    Tom.  IV.    8vo.    Parit.     ISt.  fid. 

776  Longcbamp,  Vooabulaire  Grec-Fran9ais  par  famUle,  saiTi  d*ua Tableau  Alphabedqae 

des  mots  Frau9ais  dont  le  correspondant  Grec  a  un  regime  particulier.  8to. 
Geneve*    8s. 

777  Bibliotheca  Claasica  Latina,  edcnte  Lemaire.    Livraison  XLV.    Senecs  Open 

Philosophica,  Tom.  II.     Ciceronis  Epistolse,  Tom.  II.     2  yoU.     8vo.    Poro. 

778  Vltmvii,  M.  P.,  Archilectura,  tezlu  ex  rccensione  codicum  emeodato,  cum  ezexd- 

tationibus  notisque  novissimis  Joan.  Poleni,  et  Coromentariis  variorora,  additis 
nunc  priroum  studiis  Simonia  Straticu.  V^oi.  II.  p.  i.  in  4to.  con  varj  raou.  Udmn, 
41. 

779  Codices  Graeci  MSS.  Regie  Bibliothecas  Borbonicie  descripti  atqae  illuotrati  a 

SalvBtore  C^rillo,  Biblioth.  Reg.  Tom.  I.  qui  coniplectitur  BlbnoUiecaoi  Sacnun. 
4to.     Neapoiu 

780  SeyiFarth,  Difeso  del  Sistema  geroglifico  dei  Sigg.    Spohn  et  Sejffartb.    8vo. 

Torino,  18^7. 

781  Frammentl  delia  Republica  di  Cicerone  volgarisaati  da  Teresa  Camiani  Malveta. 

8vo.     Biylflgna, 

782  Nardi,  Dei  Compiti,  foate  e  g^uochi  coropitali  degli  antichi,  e  dell*  antiro  compiio 

Savigiianensc  in  Roniagna.    8vn.     Pesaro, 
785  Baibi,  Uronica  di  Focti  anteriori  e  oontemporanei  ad  Omcro.    8vo.     Lugtmo. 

784  I  Frammenti  de  Sei  Libri  della  Bepublica  di  M.  T.  Cicerone,  yolganzsati  d«i 

Principe  D.  Pietro  Odescalchi  dei  Duchi,  del  Sirmio.    8to.     Boma. 

785  Van  Heusde,  Initia  Philosophis  Platonics.    8to.    Lovanii, 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

786  Ilarethi  Moallaca,  e.  Schol.  Zuzenti,  ecod.  Paris.,  et  AbulotsB  carmina  dao  inedita, 

e  cod.  Petrop.,  ed.  lat.  et  com.  inttr.  VuUus,  4to.    Bonnm,    8s. 

787  Noctes  1001.     Arabice  e  cod.  Tunisian,  ed.  a  Habicht    Vol.  Sum.  l6o.  Bretlav. 

15s. 

788  Rosen,  Radices  Sanscritse,  illnstr.  edid.     8vo.     BemUnu    129. 

789  Schniittbenner,  Ursprachlehre,  Entwurf  su  einem  Sjstem  der  Granamatik,  mit 

besond.  Rficksicht  auf  die  Sprachen  des  Indisch-Teutschen  StaranBea.  8vo. 
Frank/,    12s. 

790  Sejffartb,  G.,  Brevis  Dcrensio  Hjeroglyphiees  inventsB  a  Spolin  et  G.  Sejffitflh. 

4m,     Lips.     2s.  6d. 

791  Agoiib,  La  L>re  Bris^e,  dltbjrambc,  tradutt  en  vers  Arebes.    8vo.     PariSk    Sa 

792  De  Sacy,  Cbrestomathie  Arabe,oo  Bx traits  de  divers  ^crivains  Arabes  tant  en  prose 

qu'en  vers,  avec  line  traduction  Francaise  et  des  notes,  Sde  editioBy  oorrig^e  et 
nugment^e.    Tom.  III.  et  dernier.     Grand  8to.     Parit,     ll.lls.6d. 

793  Fenelon,  A v  venture  di  Teleroaco,  in  Armeno.    8vo.     Venepa,    ISs.  6d. 
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